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Joseph  Esherick 


Joseph  Esherick,  a  self-effacing 
architect  who  won  acclaim  for  his 
people-friendly  designs  and  turned 
an  old  canning  factory  in  San  Fran 
cisco  into  a  renowned  shopping  com 
plex,  died  on  Dec.  17  at  a  hospital  in 
San  Francisco.  He  was  83  and  lived 
in  San  Francisco. 

His     firm,     Esherick,     Homsey, 
!  Dodge  and  Davis,  said  that  he  died  of 
heart  failure  after  several  months  in 
a  hospital. 

"The  ideal  kind  of  building  is  one 
you  don't  see,"  Mr.  Esherick  liked  to 
say.  Accordingly  his  buildings  were 
designed  to  blend  into  their  sur 
roundings  and  serve  their  occupants, 
not  shout  his  name. 

In  1989  Mr.  Esherick  was  awarded 
the  gold  medal  of  the  American  Insti 
tute  of  Architects,  making  him  one  of 
only  47  recipients  since  1907  and 
putting  him  in  the  company  of  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  Le  Corbusier,  Mies 
van  der  Rohe  and  other  giants.  He 
was  cited  as  an  "outstanding  design 
er,  an  educator  steeped  in  the  arts, 
and  a  humanist  with  a  deep  concern 
for  the  betterment  of  the  profession 
and  our  society." 

Characteristically,  he  seemed  tak 
en  aback  by  the  honor.  "I  was  sur 
prised  that  somebody  whose 
achievements  have  been  so  modest 
and  simple  and  sort  of  ordinary  was 
getting  recognized,"  he  said  at  the 
time. 

Turning  away  a  commission  once 
to  design  a  "signature"  building  at 
Wake  Forest  University  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C.,  he  said:  "I'm  not  inter 
ested  in  doing  a  signature  building, 
but  I  would  be  interested  in  doing  a 
good  building  to  satisfy  somebody's 
problem.  My  signature  isn't  part  of 
the  problem." 

His  personal  style  reinforced  the 
message.  Tall  and  laconic  and  some 
times  likened  by  friends  to  Gary 
Cooper,  he  sported  a  cropped  beard 
and  favored  khakis  and  stone- 
washed  denim  work  shirts,  often 
with  a  colored  T-shirt  peeping  out 
underneath.  In  his  younger  years  he 
raced  BMW's. 

Like  the  man  himself,  Esherick 
buildings  were  quite  simply  "nice," 
said  Gerald  Gurland,  chairman  .of 
the  Architectural  Dialogue  Commit 
tee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Ar 
chitects,  director  of  museum  devel 
opment  of  the  United  States  Holo 
caust  Memorial  Museum  and  a  for 
mer  associate  of  the  architect  Rich 
ard  Meier. 

"His  work  was  very  restrained, 
nice,  pleasant,  personable,"  Mr.  Gur 
land  said.  "He  was  not  a  form-giver. 
He  seemed  to  have  a  gift  to  make 
buildings  pleasant.  His  houses  were 
very  natural  and  fit  the  California 
environment." 


The  New  York 

This  shopping  complex,  in  a  former  cannery  near  Fisherman's  Wharf  in 
San  Francisco,  was  among  Joseph  Esherick 's  most  respected  designs. 


The  New  York  Times 

"The  ideal  kind  of  building  is  one 
you  don't  see,"  Mr.  Esherick  said. 

A  faculty  member  at  the  Universi 
ty  of  California  at  Berkeley  for  more 
than  40  years,  Mr.  Esherick  influ 
enced  generations  of,  architecture 
students,  teaching  ^that  buildings 
should  be  designed-from  the  inside 
out,  making  form  secondary  to  as 
pects  like  views  and  light.  "Beauty," 
he  said,  "is  a  byproduct  of  solving 
problems  correctly." 

In  addition  to  the  Cannery  near 
Fisherman's  Wharf,  completed  in 
1967,  Mr.  Esherick  designed  the  Mon 
terey  Bay  Aquarium,  which  opened 
in  1984  and  incorporated  elements  of 
the  old  Cannery  Row  in  Monterey, 
Calif.  His  other  notable  projects  in 
clude  Wurster  Hall  for  the  College  of 
Environmental  Design  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  California  at  Berkeley,  called 
the  first  large  pre-cast  concrete 
structure  on  the  West  Coast,  and  the 
demonstration  homes  at  Sea  Ranch, 
which  seem  to  disappear  into  the 
landscape  of  the  Sonoma  coast  south 


A  man  who  wanted 
his  buildings  and 
himself  to  blend  in. 


Stanford  University  and  at  Mills  Col 
lege  in  Oakland.  His  last  project  was 
an  innovative  public  elementary 
school  and  community  center  for 
parents,  the  Tenderloin  Community 
School-  now  being  built  in  San  Fran 
cisco, 

Mr.  Esherick  had  a  fondness  for 
craft  and  workmanship.  When  he  de 
signed  a  chapel  for  the  Y.M.C.A.  in 
Berkeley,  he  included  a  wooden  cross 
he  had  carved. 

He  was  born  in  1914  in  Philadel 
phia  and  apprenticed  with  his  uncle. 
Wharton  Esherick,  an  artist  and  fur 
niture-maker.  He  received  a  bache 
lor  of  architecture  degree  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1937 
and  moved  to  the  Bay  Area  the  fol 
lowing  year.  After  serving  in  the 
Navy  in  World  War  II  he  opened  his 
own  firm  in  1946.  He  joined  the  fac 
ulty  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  in  1952  and  served  as  chair 
man  of  the  architecture  department 
from  1977  to  1981. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Norma ; 
three  daughters,  Lisa,  of  Berkeley, 
and  Julie  and  Maria,  of  San  Francis 
co,  and  two  sons,  Joseph  W.,  of  San 
Diego,  a  China  scholar  and  author, 
and  Peter,  of  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

In  an  interview  in  The  New  York 
Times  in  1989  after  he  won  his  A.I.A. 
medal,  Mr.  Esherick  told  of  his  vari 
ous  hobbies:  fly-fishing,  bone-carv 
ing  and  reading  James  Joyce  and 
histories  of  the  age  of  discovery. 
"My  problem  is  that  I  like  every 
thing,"  he  said.  "I  get  fascinated 
with  geology,  or  I  get  fascinated  with 
anthropology." 
And  then,  typically,  he  turned  self- 
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Joseph  Esherick 

Joseph  Esherick,  a  premier  Bay 
Area  architect  and  educator  who  de 
signed  the  Cannery  in  San  Francis 
co  the  Monterey  Bay  Aquarium  and 
the  first  Sea  Ranch  houses  on  the 
Sonoma  County  coast,  died  last 
Thursday  of  heart  failure.  He  was  83. 
Mr.  Esherick  was  known  interna 
tionally  as  a  leading  practitioner  of 
the  Bay  Area  re 
gional  style  and 
spent  more  than 
four  decades  as  a 
teacher   at   the 
University      of 
California      at 
Berkeley. 

In    1988,    he 

was  awarded  the 

Joseph  Eshenck     ^  Medal  of 


the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
an  honor  bestowed  on  the  profes 
sion's  most  illustrious  members. 

Born  in  Philadelphia  in  1914,  Mr. 
Esherick  received  a  bachelors  d 
gree  in  architecture  from  the  Un 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1937.  H 
moved  to  the  Bay  Area  the  next 
year  joined  the  military  as  an  air 
man    during  World   War   II    and 
founded  his  own  firm  here  in  1946. 

Today,   the  firm   is  known   as 
EHHD  and  employs  about  70  pe( 


pie  in  offices  in  San  Francisco's  Mis 
sion  District  and  in  Chicago. 

The  firm's  most  notable  works 
include  the  Adlai  Stevenson  Col 
lege  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Santa  Cruz,  Garfield  Elementary 
School  on  Telegraph  Hill  and 
Wurster  Hall  at  UC  Berkeley,  which 
is  home  to  the  College  of  Environ 
mental  Design. 

EHHD  also  did  historic  restora 
tion  of  Memorial  Church  at  Stan 
ford  and  did  seven  BART  stations, 
including  the  San  Leandro,  Onnda 
and  Concord  stops. 

"He  was  the  only  person  who  1 
ever  wanted  to  work  for,"  said 
Chuck  Davis,  a  partner  in  the  firm 
who  was  Mr.  Esherick's  student  at 
Berkeley  "He  had  an  incredible 
mind  and  an  ability  to  see  things 
differently  from  the  normal  think 
ing.  They  don't  make  them  like  that 
anymore." 

Although  his  most  notable  build 
ings  were  highly  public,  Mr  Esher 
ick  was  a  prolific  designer  of  houses, 
and  critics  felt  that  his  best  work  was 
done  for  these  intimate,  customized 
projects.  More  than  200  homes  in 
the  Bay  Area  bear  the  Eshenck  im- 

^"Daylight    doesn't    just    bathe 
them,  it  comes  alive  in  them  - 
dances  and  dodges  and  surprises 
and    glows,"    the    late    architect 
Charles  Moore  once  said  of  Mr. 
Esherick's  residential  work 
controlled  and  balanced,  but  then  it 
is  suddenly ...  magic." 

Mr.    Esherick    pined   the 
Berkeley  faculty  in  1952  and  headed 
the  College  of  Environmental  De 
sign  from  1972  to  197? 1  and  the :  ar 
chitecture  department  from  1< 


Mr.  Esherick  also  had  an  appetite 
for  civic  design  issues.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Commission  from  1959  to  1969  and 
served  on  many  advisory  boards  and 
committees.  The  city  recognized 
his  contributions  with  an  Award  c 
Honor  in  1982. 

His  latest  project  was  the  Tender 
loin  Community  School,  an  ele 
mentary  school  that  opened  on 
Turk  Street  this  month. 

Mr  Esherick  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Norma,  of  San  Francisco; 
daughters  Lisa,  of  Berkeley,  and  Ju 
lie  and  Maria,  of  San  Francisco;  sons 
Joseph,  of  San  Diego,  and  Peter,  of 
Albuquerque,  N.M.;  stepchildren 
Linda  Small,  of  Loomis  m  Placer 
County,  Jonathan  Taylor,  of  Tokyo, 
and  Kent  Taylor,  of  Richmond;  five 
grandchildren  and  eight  step-grand 
children. 

Funeral  services  will  be  pnvate.  A 
public  memorial  is  being  planned 
for  late  January,  most  likely  at  1 
Berkeley.  Donations  in  his  memory 
may  be  made  to  the  Joseph  Eshenck 
Fund,  College  of  Environmental 
Design,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Calif.  94720. 


-Dan  Levy 
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INTRODUCTION- -by  William  Turnbull 


Who  is  this  man,  tall  and  private  with  a  seemingly  insatiable 
curiosity  for  life,  ideas  and  design?   Joe  is  really  the  Dean  of  the  Bay 
Area  architects:  a  position  of  prominence  earned  by  his  sixty  plus  years  of 
producing  spare  and  elegant  designs  as  well  as  his  long  record  of  teaching 
students  the  wondrous  possibilities  of  architecture. 

Esherick,  the  individual,  the  architect /builder,  holds  a  multitude  of 
lessons  for  all  who  come  in  contact  with  his  personality  and  his  work.   I 
remember,  as  a  very  young  architect,  first  meeting  him  at  the  very  start  of 
the  design  process  at  The  Sea  Ranch.   In  those  early  meetings  Joe  never 
said  much,  but  when  he  did  speak  it  was  insightful  and  always  right  on  the 
mark,  nothing  superfluous  or  wasteful.   Similarly,  his  hedgerow  houses 
became  exemplary  of  how  to  make  buildings  blend  into  their  environment  and 
each  other,  but  still  be  comfortably  habitable  on  the  cold  windy  edge  of 
the  ocean.   Buildings  like  the  man—clear,  elegant,  and  appropriate. 

After  I  knew  Joe,  I  had  the  chance  to  rent  a  unit  in  one  of  his 
housing  projects  done  for  Angelo  Sangiacomo  in  the  North  Beach.   These  were 
three- story  wood  frame  and  shingle  structures  over  concrete  parking. 
Across  the  street  were  similar  apartments  by  Wurster,  Bernardi  &  Emmons 
which  looked  drab  and  tired  in  comparison.   Joe's  essay  in  multi-family 
housing  was  a  delight  to  live  in:  ceilings  higher  than  normal  by  12  inches 
gave  a  great  sense  of  luxury,  and  natural  light  permeated  the  white 
sheetrock  spaces.   The  bathrooms  were  the  best:  Joe's  years  of  sailing  led 
to  a  tautness  that  enabled  the  bathroom  to  fit  into  a  space  smaller  than 
Graphic  Standards  deemed  possible.   Physically  smaller  than  average,  but 
visually  larger,  the  design  achieved  an  alchemy  by  using  mirror  for  the 
whole  long  wall  above  the  sink.   Simple  materials,  elegant,  spare 
detailing,  made  for  the  maximum  effect,  the  minimum  of  means,  which  is  an 
admirable  goal  for  any  design,  especially  in  competitive  rental  housing. 

Starting  in  1978  and  for  seven  years  Joe  was  my  landlord.   He  had 
the  bottom  flat  and  I  rented  the  top  flat  with  its  view  west  to  the 
Golden  Gate.   (Joe  was  too  modest  to  take  the  better  of  the  two  units.) 
What  a  joy  it  was  to  inhabit!   Tight  and  tiny,  with  bedrooms  opening  on  to 
a  secret  garden  below,  and  a  living  room  above  giving  out  onto  the  windy 
deck  with  its  panoramic  vista  of  the  Marina,  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Mar  in 
Headlands  beyond.   How  I  loved  coming  home  from  work  to  see  the  sunset 
behind  the  bridge,  or  the  lash  of  rain  on  the  windows,  balanced  by  a  snug 
fire  in  the  fireplace.   Light  was  what  that  apartment  was  all  about,  a 
skillful  and  masterful  balancing  of  soft,  luminescent  washes  and  sharp, 
crisp,  shadowed  focus. 
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Joe  was  ever  thoughtful  and  considerate  in  those  happy  years.   He  did 
his  woodworking  in  the  back  of  the  garage  in  the  evenings  and  on  weekends -- 
he  could  make  exquisitely  fabricated  and  finished  furniture.   His  unit  was 
filled  with  books,  and  his  restless  mind  prowled  from  the  likes  of  bone 
ship  models  to  the  botanical  collection  on  the  back  deck.   On  top  of  it  all 
he  was  a  superb  cook,  which  I  deduced  from  the  delicious  smells  that  wafted 
up  from  below  as  I  wrestled  with  my  own  basic  efforts. 

Joe's  background  had  been  eastern,  Philadelphia,  and  he  learned  the 
love  of  materials  from  his  sculptor  uncle,  Wharton  Esherick.   Over  the 
years  Joe's  phenomenal  knowledge  of  woods  and  joinery  continues  to  awe  me. 
He  once  sent  over  a  xerox  copy  of  a  1920s  millworker's  manual  because  he 
thought  it  might  be  of  interest.   It,  of  course,  was  fascinating,  and  I 
wondered  where  he  had  found  the  original. 

Joe  is  a  Renaissance  man.   He  has  driven  race  cars,  coaxed  wily  trout 
from  behind  rocks  in  fast  water  with  his  fly  rod  (probably  bamboo  and 
probably  made  by  himself),  and  sailed  elegant  and  graceful  wooden  boats  in 
the  bay.   That  active  side  balances  the  scholar,  wise  in  philosophy  and  the 
ways  of  human  endeavor  and  always  eager  to  try  something  new  and  experiment 
with  something  different.   Joe  had  a  computer  at  home  and  was  proficient 
before  I  even  knew  how  to  turn  one  on.  When  he  was  approaching  eighty  he 
had  a  knee  replacement  operation,  and  when  I  visited  him  in  the  hospital  he 
knew  as  much  about  the  procedure  as  the  surgeon. 

What  a  man,  Joe  Esherick,  a  fascinating  human  being  and  a  role 
model  without  equal,  regardless  of  one's  interests  or  profession.   To  live 
life  as  fully  as  Joe  has  done  is  an  accomplishment  that  would  be  greatly 
satisfying  for  any  of  us. 


William  Turnbull 

William  Turnbull  Associates 

Architects  and  Planners 

July  1996 
San  Francisco 
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INTRODUCTION- -by  Dmitri  Vedensky 

To  read  the  table  of  contents  of  Joe  Esherick's  oral  history  is  a 
fascinating  experience  for  someone  who  had  him  as  a  professor  at  UC 
Berkeley,  and  then  worked  for  him  for  eight  years.   So  many  things  that  I 
know  something  about,  so  many  things  I've  heard  of,  so  many  things  I  don't 
know.   Well,  what  did  he  say  about  that? 

Some  few  years  ago,  at  a  birthday  party  for  Joe  (his  75th?),  I  ran 
into  an  old  friend  of  his  from  many  years  back.  We  greeted  each  other,  and 
after  talking  a  bit  he  asked  me,  "Do  you  think  you  really  know  Joe?"   I 
thought,  and  answered,  "No."   He  said,  "Well,  I've  known  him  forty  years, 
and  I've  decided  that  he's  an  enigma  in  an  enigma  inside  another  enigma." 

School 

I  first  met  Joe  when  I  returned  to  Berkeley  in  1955  to  get  my 
master's  degree.   I  had  been  drafted  out  of  graduate  school,  where  I  had 
been  studying  (if  that  is  the  right  word)  with  Eric  Mendelsohn,  who  left  me 
confused.   I  served  in  the  army  in  Korea,  worked  for  a  few  months  in  an 
architect's  office,  and  spent  more  months  traveling  in  Europe,  then  finally 
returned  to  California. 

The  graduate  program  at  that  time  had  two  parts:  first,  the  design 
(with  a  fellow  student  partner)  of  a  simple  building,  and  the  preparation 
of  working  drawings  for  it,  and  second,  the  thesis  (mine  was  on  theaters, 
and  included  the  design  of  two  theaters  for  San  Francisco).  As  a  teacher 
Joe  could  hardly  have  been  more  different  from  Mendelsohn.  Mendelsohn  was 
a  Great  Man,  and  seemed  to  believe  in  Great  Concepts—the  famous  postage- 
stamp  size  sketch,  made  in  a  quick  fit  of  inspiration,  which  then  grew  into 
his  Einstein  Tower.   (Ah,  but  it  was  all  there  in  that  first  brilliant 
flash!) 

Joe  was  Joe,  and  just  set  us  to  work,  seeming  to  expect  us  to  do 
well,  but  not  making  a  great  fuss  about  it.  He  was  a  Zen  teacher,  who 
somehow  made  us  learn  for  ourselves,  rather  than  Teaching  Us.   For  me,  it 
was  the  real  beginning  of  being  able  to  see  and  understand  something  about 
building  and  space  in  the  real  world.   How  he  did  it,  I'm  really  not  sure. 

From  that  year,  I  remember  two  comments  that  had  an  intense  effect. 
The  first  came  during  the  working  drawing  phase.  My  partner  (  who  had  had 
a  fair  amount  of  drafting  experience)  and  I  got  into  a  strong  argument 
about  a  flashing  detail  and  its  appearance  (after  all,  we  had  all  learned 
that  "God  is  in  the  details"  from  architecture  magazine  articles  about 
Mies).   Finally  we  appealed  to  Joe.   He  just  looked  at  us,  and  said,  "Oh,  I 
think  you're  both  old  enough  to  work  that  one  out  for  yourselves." 

The  second  came  after  the  thesis  presentation.   I  had  an  idea  for  a 
joint  box  office  for  the  two  theaters  which  would  be  all  faceted  glass  and 
steel,  glowing  with  light  in  the  evening.  But  of  course  it  really  didn't 
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get  designed  (or  rather  slapped  down  on  the  boards)  until  late  in  the  night 
before  the  presentation.   After  my  presentation,  Joe's  only  comment, 
looking  at  the  box  office,  was,  "Well,  I  thought  it  would  be  a  lot  more 
wonderful  than  That."  Me,  too. 

And  I  also  remember  an  argument  between  Joe  and  the  other  professor 
he  was  sharing  the  program  with  graduate  year.   One  of  the  students  had  an 
interesting  project,  one  that  a  lot  of  thought  had  gone  into,  but  the 
resulting  "architecture"  was  not  really  finished,  and  the  presentation  was 
weak.   The  other  professor  felt  the  thesis  could  not  be  accepted  as  is,  and 
must  be  turned  down.   But  this  student  was  a  disturbed  and  unhappy  person. 
Joe  argued  that  if  the  project  was  turned  down  this  time,  not  only  would  it 
not  be  re-done  "better,"  but  the  student,  in  his  shame,  would  reject  all 
the  good  and  interesting  thinking  that  had  gone  into  it.   Joe  won. 

The  Office 

That  summer,  Peter  Dodge  and  1  were  offered  summer  jobs  to  work  in 
Joe's  office  on  a  competition  for  student  housing  at  UC  Berkeley  (Joe  along 
with  DeMars  &  Reay,  the  work  to  be  done  in  Joe's  office).   The  competition 
didn't  turn  out  all  that  well,  but  it  was  eight  years  before  I  finally  left 
the  office  (instead  of  moving  to  New  York  for  a  while,  which  had  been  my 
plan) . 

It  was  an  incredible  time  and  place  to  learn  (and  1  still  knew  very 
little).   There  were,  at  first,  only  four  of  us  draftsmen,  along  with  Joe 
and  a  secretary.   George  Homsey,  as  the  senior  in  experience  in  the  office, 
was  the  keeper  of  standards.   Joe  was  an  easy  taskmaster,  but  then  perhaps 
he  could  afford  to  be  because  of  George.   (I  remember  the  first  sheet  of 
working  drawings  I  was  given  responsibility  for,  window  details  for  the 
Walker  re-model  on  Russian  Hill.  The  details  were  all  right,  but  I  hadn't 
really  thought  through  the  organization  of  the  page.   The  morning  after  I 
had  finished  it,  I  came  to  the  office  to  find  that  George  had  come  in 
during  the  evening  and  redone  the  page,  tracing  all  the  details  in  a 
logical  sequence). 

Joe  was  often  out  of  the  office,  but  would  come  in  after  we  were  gone 
to  check  out  what  we'd  done.  We  all  remember  coming  to  work,  and  finding  a 
note  on  our  desks:  "See  me,  J.E."  But  we  can't  remember  what  we  were  to 
see  him  about.  Mostly  some  small  detail,  we  suspect.   The  note  was 
certainly  not  threatening  or  adversarial. 

As  we  gained  experience,  we  were  given  prime  responsibility  for 
particular  jobs.   Joe  would  work  with  the  client  in  his  office,  developing 
the  scheme  on  yellow  tracing  paper.  After  the  session  was  over,  the  sheets 
would  come  to  the  back  room  to  be  organized  and  drawn  up  more  exactly,  the 
results  to  be  used  for  the  next  stage  of  thinking.   Starting  with  site  and 
plan,  the  project  would  gradually  grow  to  its  final  shape.   The  important 
thing  was  to  see  that  everything  "worked."  An  idea  or  concept  could  start 
as  a  place  to  begin,  but  always  had  to  give  way,  to  be  bent  if  necessary, 
to  make  the  physical  space  a  better  place  to  be  in,  to  make  it  "work." 


Donlyn  Lyndon  has  noted  that  a  good  building  is  the  sum  of  the 
energies  that  a  number  of  people  put  into  it.   Joe  brought  in  the  energy  of 
the  client  and  the  energy  of  the  drafting  room  along  with  his  own,  and  the 
result  was  a  building  that  was  "ours,"  not  "his."  For  the  clients,  perhaps 
particularly  "theirs." 

We  worked  hard,  but  there  was  also  time  out.   I  remember  my  surprise, 
the  first  time  I  went  with  Joe  to  a  meeting  in  Berkeley  with  the  board  of 
the  local  YWCA  to  start  working  out  the  program  for  a  new  building.  When 
we  left,  after  listening  to  the  ladies  argue  with  each  other  for  some 
exhausting  hours,  instead  of  rushing  back  to  the  office  we  went  to  a  nearby 
oriental  rug  store  to  look  through  their  merchandise.   At  other  times,  we 
all  had  lunch,  or  an  evening  picnic  together. 

One  client,  Leonard  Martin,  used  to  like  to  come  by  the  office  from 
time  to  time  (this  was  after  his  own  house  was  built,  but  before  the 
Cannery)  to  tell  us  that  we  were  all  going  to  have  lunch  with  him,  usually 
at  the  Fior  d' Italia.   Off  we  would  go  for  martinis  and  wine  and  pasta,  and 
come  back  three  hours  later,  more  than  a  little  worse  for  wear.   But  the 
work  got  done  on  schedule  (almost  always). 

Time  with  Joe  was  always  a  difficult  factor.   With  his  teaching,  and 
successive  passionate  enthusiasms  (about  which  he  would  try  to  become  as 
expert  as  possible),  auto  racing,  yachting,  painting  (in  the  heyday  of 
Abstract  Expressionism),  systems  analysis  and  computers,  fly  fishing,  he 
was  a  hard  man  to  pin  down,  and  often  running  late.   On  thing  learned  was 
never  to  push  him.   If  he  knew  you  had  a  question  for  him,  he'd  come  to  you 
in  his  own  good  time,  and  otherwise  you  carried  on.  And  if  a  job  site 
meeting  between  owner,  architect  and  contractor  had  been  called  for,  let  us 
say,  10:00  A.M.,  I  would  be  there  at  10:00  to  talk  with  the  owner  and 
contractor  and  soothe  them,  telling  them  Joe  was  on  his  way.   Sometimes  (by 
10:30,  perhaps)  their  irritation  would  start  to  grow.   But  suddenly  he  was 
there,  and  everyone  was  happy,  and  all  worked  out  well. 

The  nadir  in  time  delay  happened  with  a  house  in  San  Francisco  to  be 
remodelled  for  an  interesting  if  difficult  couple  moving  out  from  New  York 
City.   He  was  a  psychoanalyst  (whose  office  would  be  in  the  house),  she  was 
a  former  editor  at  The  New  Yorker,  and  they  had  a  superb  art  collection. 
Joe  would  go  to  New  York  to  meet  them,  come  back  with  schemes  to  be  drawn 
up,  and  then  nothing  would  happen.  Joe  knew  I  had  a  lot  of  questions,  but 
didn't  want  to  deal  with  them.   But  finally  the  drawings  were  finished,  and 
construction  started. 

The  clients  moved  to  San  Francisco,  expecting  to  make  some  final 
decisions  on  a  house  almost  completed,  and  found  one  just  beginning.   In 
New  York,  obviously,  money  spoke.   In  San  Francisco,  it  obviously  didn't, 
and  their  frustration  was  boundless  and  noisy.   (The  contractor  was  finally 
fired  in  mid- job  because  when  the  wife  came  on  the  job,  which  she  did 
daily,  to  count  the  number  of  workmen  working,  and  make  them  work  faster, 
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the  foreman  would  shoot  tobacco  juice  on  the  sub floor  and  turn  his  back  on 
her). 

The  worst  moment  for  me  was  when  she  called  me  on  the  phone,  crying 
and  shouting,  "You  have  ruined  my  life!   You  have  ruined  my  life."   She  was 
in  her  sixties,  and  I  was  in  my  twenties,  and  I  was  speechless.   I  wondered 
what  Joe's  response  to  that  would  have  been,  and  sometimes  thought  he  had 
been  testing  them  on  their  New  York  attitude.   The  house  finally  turned  out 
well,  but  San  Francisco  apparently  did  not,  and  they  moved  back  to  New  York 
and  a  high-rise  condominium  overlooking  the  United  Nations  building. 

I  have  only  heard  one  client  express  dissatisfaction  with  Joe  after  a 
job  was  finished.   The  house  was  built  in  Piedmont,  and  I  worked  on  the 
preliminaries  of  it  as  the  last  thing  I  did  before  I  left  the  office.   Her 
complaint  was  that  Joe  had  not  once  come  to  see  the  house  after  it  was 
finished  and  furnished  to  see  how  beautifully  it  had  turned  out.   It  had, 
indeed,  and  his  non-appearance  seemed,  I  think,  a  rejection  of  all  their 
joint  work  and  energy.   But  he  was  losing  interest  in  houses  at  that  time, 
and  focusing  even  more  of  his  time  on  teaching  and  the  School  of 
Architecture. 

A  more  typical  client  memory  came  only  this  month.   At  a  party  I  met 
a  very  ebullient  and  charming  older  woman,  but  it  was  only  after  a  while, 
when  she  mentioned  having  lived  on  a  ranch  in  Fremont,  that  it  all 
connected- -Maria  Starr.   She  and  her  husband,  Allen,  had  built  a  house  with 
Joe  in  the  early  fifties,  and  I  remembered  the  drawings  and  a  few  photos 
well,  because  they  looked  so  wonderful  to  me.   The  ranch  was  sold  long  ago, 
but  she  remembers  the  house  with  great  pleasure.   She  also  remembers  a  time 
when  Joe  did  come  to  dinner  after  they  moved  in.   She  took  him  into  the 
kitchen,  and  said,  "Look,  Joe.   Here  we  are  on  a  hundred  acres,  and  when 
the  food  is  out  on  the  counter,  there  isn't  any  more  room  for  the  recipe." 
He  looked  around,  found  a  tack,  opened  the  cupboard  door  over  the  counter, 
and  tacked  the  recipe  to  the  inside  of  the  door. 

And  After 

After  eight  years  in  the  office  I  decided  that  if  I  were  ever  to  open 
an  office  of  my  own,  the  time  had  come.   Joe  was  very  supportive,  and 
recommended  clients  to  me,  which  helped  the  early  years  a  great  deal,  and 
even  the  later,  since  I  still  do  work  for  some  of  them.  After  running  my 
own  office,  with  time  running  on  and  the  world  changing,  I  thought  with 
wonder  that  Joe's  practice  in  the  fifties  and  earlier  sixties  had  been 
economically  feasible.   It  was  a  golden  time,  and  it  was  my  great  luck  in 
life  to  have  been  drafted  away  from  the  attention  of  Mr.  Mendelsohn,  and 
then  encounter  Joe. 


Dmitri  Vedensky 
Architect 


August  1996 

San  Francisco,  California 
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INTRODUCTION- -by  Frederic  Schwartz 

The  Teacher  as  Seeker 

I  am  an  architect  because  of  Joseph  Esherick.   Through  his  teaching 
and  generosity  many  have  gained  knowledge,  truth,  and  the  special  enduring 
friendship  between  teacher  and  student.  Though  there  are  countless 
articles  and  awards  attesting  to  the  importance  of  his  buildings  and 
philosophy,  I  am  writing  primarily  about  his  teaching  from  the  viewpoint  of 
a  former  student  (1969-1973)  who,  twenty-five  years  later,  is  still 
anxiously  awaiting  both  his  every  new  project  and  our  brief  moments 
together. 

Professor  Esherick  always  had  an  open  ear,  and  unlike  most  macho- 
architect-teachers  of  the  late  sixties,  he  didn't  talk  at  you  but  with  you. 
Sometimes  that  talk  would  ramble  like  an  extended  jam  by  the  Grateful  Dead 
--that  is,  we  would  start  off  with  architecture  but  move  into  trout 
fishing,  Earth  Day,  cars,  Beat  poets,  eucalyptus  groves,  Vietnam,  the 
furniture  designs  of  his  Uncle  Wharton  Esherick,  and  wind  our  way  back  to 
the  project  at  hand.   I  was  lucky  to  experience  the  true  student- teacher 
collaboration,  the  type  you  read  about  in  the  university  guide,  but  never 
actually  experience.   He  is  among  the  greatest  of  American  architects  and 
the  very  best  of  teachers  because  he  continues  to  be  a  student- -always 
learning,  always  seeking,  always  exploring. 

"Be  here  now" 

Baba  Ramdas,  circa  1969 

He  encouraged  us  to  re-examine  our  own  intentions  and  to  explore 
alternatives  patiently  and  systematically,  to  be  concerned  not  only  with 
our  physical  designs  but  also  with  our  capacity  to  seek  human  values  in  our 
projects.   He  stressed  rigorous  analysis  followed  by  meaningful  design. 
Content  and  concept  preceded  form  and  style.   Professor  Esherick  taught  us 
not  only  to  use  our  eyes  and  hands  but  also  our  hearts.   By  his  example  as 
a  teacher  and  a  builder,  and  by  the  quality  of  his  character,  we  became  not 
only  better  architects  but  also  better  people. 

His  work  and  teaching  prides  itself  on  the  design  of  "ordinary" 
buildings  that  grow  out  of  the  constraints  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
problem  at  hand.   His  use  of  conventional  materials  in  traditional  ways 
creates  lasting,  time-honored  buildings.  Like  a  good  suit,  these  buildings 
are  well  made,  fit  well,  last  long  and  look  smart. 

"Sometimes  dreams  are  wiser  than  waking" 
Black  Elk,  from  the  book  Black  Elk  Speaks 

Professor  Esherick  (and  J.B.  Jackson)  opened  our  eyes  to  the  richness 
of  the  American  landscape.   He  taught  us  to  start  with  what  exists,  to  work 
with  what  is  there,  to  focus  on  the  soul  and  inherent  character  of  an 
abandoned  warehouse,  or  the  emptiness  of  a  desert  landscape.  He  taught  us 
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to  appreciate  the  forces  which  shape  our  environment  and  to  consciously 
analyze  both  the  physical  and  the  social  conditions.   He  encouraged  us  to 
have  vision  and  to  dream.   He  stressed  the  importance  of  detail  and 
craftsmanship  in  architecture  and  the  arts  to  help  make  our  dreams  reality. 

"...tin  soldiers  and  Nixon  coming, 

we're  finally  on  our  own, 

this  summer  I  hear  the  drumming 

four  dead  in  Ohio. . . " 

from  the  song  "Four  Dead  in  Ohio"  by  Crosby,  Stills,  Nash  and  Young,  1970 

During  the  late  Sixties  and  early  Seventies,  the  years  of  turmoil  at 
Berkeley,  Professor  Esherick's  door  was  always  open.   If  you  wanted  to  talk 
he  would  listen.   These  were  times  of  tremendous  strife  and  discord.   These 
were  times  that  required  a  great  deal  of  patience,  compassion,  and 
understanding.   Teaching  went  beyond  architecture.   Teaching  confronted 
life  and  death.   The  death  of  our  friends  and  family  who  had  gone  to  fight 
a  tragic  and  meaningless  war  in  a  strange  land.  And  finally  death  at  home. 

I  was  affected  deeply  by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  invasion  of 
Cambodia,  and  also  by  the  events  at  home.   Jeffrey  Miller  and  three  of  my 
high  school  friends  lived  together  at  Kent  State.   Jeffrey  was  murdered, 
you  saw  him  on  the  cover  of  Life.   I  still  see  him.   Back  East,  my  home 
town  was  divided  and  I  left  school.   Professor  Esherick  joined  hands  with 
us  in  the  protest.   We  shut  down  the  school,  we  closed  the  campus,  and 
Professor  Esherick,  among  many  others,  supported  our  stand.   He  suggested 
that  I  take  some  time  off  to  think  constructively  and  not  wander  aimlessly, 
to  focus  my  thoughts  on  the  "moment"  and  to  objectively  analyze  and  record 
observations  and  feelings  of  the  American  condition  at  that  time.   Despair 
and  tragedy  became  another  learning  experience. 

Professor  Esherick's  teaching,  work,  and  sensitivity  to  our 
environment  remain  conscious  directives  in  my  day-to-day  design  process  and 
decision  making.   No  words  can  adequately  express  the  extraordinary  and 
special  lifetime  bond  that  exists  every  so  often  between  teacher  and 
student.   I  know  that  I  have  been  touched  by  that  special  relationship. 
I'd  like  to  think  that  my  friendship  with  Professor  Esherick  was  a  little 
more  important  than  the  next  student.   Through  his  constancy,  fairness  and 
excellence,  I  also  know  I  am  one  of  the  many  who  feels  the  same. 

There  are  influential  teachers  and  influential  architects.   But  few 
have  affected  so  many  by  both  the  excellence  of  their  work  and  their 
teaching.   For  another  generation  there  was  Gropius  or  Rahn;  for  my 
generation  at  UC  Berkeley  it  is  Joseph  Esherick--teacher  of  teachers, 
architect  and  friend. 

Frederic  Schwartz,  A. I. A. 
Anderson/Schwartz,  Architects 

August  1996 

New  York,  New  York 
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INTRODUCTION-by  Don  Canty 


I  have  known  Joe  Esherick  for  a  very  long  time.   In  fact,  the  last 
issue  of  the  first  real  magazine  that  I  edited,  Western  Architect  and 
Engineer  for  McGraw-Hill,  devoted  more  than  twenty  pages  to  his  work  and 
his  ideas. 

The  two  cannot  easily  be  separated.   From  the  beginning  I  knew  him  as 
an  architect  who  used  his  mind,  not  just  his  eyes  and  pencil.   His 
interests  are  broad,  his  vision  keen. 

He  is  an  unusually  talented  designer,  yet  he  does  not  regard  beauty 
as  the  proper  end  product  of  architecture.   Beauty,  as  he  said  in  the  1961 
interview  for  Western  Architect  and  Engineer,  is  "a  byproduct  of  solving 
problems  correctly." 

He  believes  architectural  problems  should  be  solved  in  terms  of  their 
own  particularities—site,  climate,  above  all  the  nature  and  needs  of  the 
client.   Determining  these  needs,  separating  the  real  from  the  imagined,  is 
the  hardest  part  of  the  design  process. 

As  this  suggests,  Esherick  places  great  emphasis  on  the  programming 
phase  of  the  process—what  another  famed  regionalist,  William  Caudill, 
called  the  diagnostic  phase  of  architecture. 

Esherick1 s  way  is  to  begin  with  a  series  of  wide-ranging 

conversations  with  the  client.   He  seeks  an  understanding  of  how  the  client 
sees  himself  and  his  building  problem,  "...against  the  broadest  possible 
background,"  as  he  said  in  our  initial  interview. 

He  seeks  to  enroll  the  client  as  a  virtual  collaborator  in  the  design 
process,  working  toward  a  shared  set  of  objectives  for  the  building. 

Only  then  does  Esherick  begin  drawing- -always  in  the  presence  of  the 
client,  never  between  their  meetings.   The  first  drawings  are  diagrammatic, 
almost  abstract,  floor  plans. 

Soon  elevations  emerge  and  the  building  begins  to  take  form,  a  term 
Esherick  uses  to  denote  its  essential  character,  not  just  its  shape. 

Some  thirty-five  years  after  the  Western  Architect  and  Engineer 
article  I  interviewed  Esherick  again,  this  time  for  inclusion  in  an  article 
in  Professional  Architecture  on  eight  architects  over  eighty  ["8  over  80," 
Progressive  Architecture,  July  1995]. 
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When  I  asked  him,  for  that  article,  to  choose  his  favorite  work,  this 
architect  of  such  world  renowned  buildings  as  the  Monterey  Aquarium  cited  a 
small  house  in  Marin  County  done  early  in  his  career,  the  Gary  House. 

Perhaps  partly  because  it  was  a  house  built  on  particularities. 
Windows  form  seemingly  random  patterns  in  the  walls  because  each  was  placed 
for  a  particular  view  or  to  bring  just  the  right  light  to  a  particular 

room. 

Perhaps  also  because  he  is  especially  fond  of  the  clients.   One  of 
his  proudest  boasts  is  that  all  of  his  house  clients  remain  his  friends. 

Esherick's  current  preoccupation  is  public  service,  something  he  says 
he  wishes  he  had  given  more  time  to  over  the  years.  One  current  project  is 
a  school  for  San  Francisco's  Tenderloin. 

Once  a  haven  for  every  form  of  vice,  the  Tenderloin  area  in  recent 
years  has  attracted  families  of  diverse  national  background  in  search  of 
low-cost  housing.   But  there  was  no  school.   Neighborhood  children  were 
bussed  to  schools  as  far  away  as  a  naval  air  station  in  the  middle  of  San 
Francisco  Bay. 

A  group  of  mothers  came  to  Esherick  seeking  his  help.   He  began 
meeting  with  them,  and  when  a  bond  issue  was  passed  to  build  a  school,  he 
agreed  to  design  it  on  a  pro  bono  basis. 

The  following  summer  he  began  meeting  twice  a  week  with  youngsters 
from  the  neighborhood,  to  better  know  their  needs  and  nature,  and  also  to 
teach  them  something  of  what  architecture  is  about. 

He  gave  them  the  project  of  designing  an  ideal  classroom.   It  went 
very  well  until  they  realized  that  every  classroom  needed  a  flag.   Since 
the  students  came  from  Asia,  Latin  America,  Ethiopia  as  well  as  the  U.S., 
no  national  flag  would  do. 

So  Esherick  gave  them  the  task  of  designing  their  own.   He  was 
delighted  with  the  results,  which  included  a  "Tender  Lion." 


Don  Canty 

Architectural  editor  and  writer 
Western  Architect  £  Engineer, 
Architectural  Forum  4  Architecture 

August  19,  1996 
Seattle,  Washington 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY- -by  Suzanne  Riess 

With  the  following  carefully  selected  and  artfully  arranged  words  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  in  May  1989  conferred  its  highest  honor,  the 
Gold  Medal,  on  Joseph  Esherick,  AIA,  the  articulate,  history-minded 
practitioner  and  teacher  of  architecture  whose  oral  history  memoir  follows. 

Imaginative  Architect 

and  Inspiring  Teacher, 

Whose  Never-ending  Exploration 

Of  Ideas  and  Passionate  Concern 

For  the  Effect  of  Buildings  on  People, 

Has  Helped  Create  Transcendent  Architecture 

That  Unfailingly  is  in  Harmony  with  History, 

Culture,  Place,  and  Time.   Untethered  by  the 

Constraints  of  Fashion  and  Dogma,  Guided  by 

An  Unpretentious  and  Generous  Spirit,  He 

Has  Set  a  Standard  of  Integrity, 

Artistry,  and  Humanity  that  has 

Profoundly  Shaped  the 

Profession  He  Serves 

And  the  Landscape 

He  Loves. 

For  a  decade  Joe  Esherick  has  been  up  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
California  architects  that  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  wished  to 
interview.   In  applying  for  a  grant  from  the  Graham  Foundation  of  Chicago, 
whose  generous  support  was  essential  to  completing  this  exceptionally 
extensive  oral  history,  I  used  the  following  words  in  briefly  describing  the 
young  man  who  came  to  San  Francisco  to  practice  architecture: 

"Joseph  Esherick  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  schooled  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  influenced  greatly  by  his  uncle,  the  sculptor  and  artist  Wharton 
Esherick,  and  came  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  to  begin  his  architecture 
practice  in  1939.   Before  the  war  he  worked  with  Gardner  Dailey,  designing 
houses.   Post-war,  in  1946,  he  opened  his  own  office.   He  is  peer,  exemplar, 
or  associate  to  nearly  all  the  great  architects  of  the  Bay  Region.  An  example 
of  such  a  relationship  is  in  the  William  Wurster-inspired  Greenwood  Common 
project  of  the  mid-1950s,  where  Esherick  did  a  house  for  a  professor  of  art 
history  at  Berkeley.   Another  example  is  the  Sea  Ranch  development  of  the  mid- 
1960s  with  Lawrence  Halprin  and  Charles  Moore.  Another  example  is  the  years 
he  spent  teaching  and  directing  the  graduate  program  at  the  School  of 
Architecture,  in  the  University  of  California's  College  of  Environmental 
Design,  conceived  by  William  Wilson  Wurster,  which  brought  together  the  best 
of  the  Bay  Area's  practitioners  of  landscape  architecture,  architecture,  and 
city  planning." 
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Joe  Esherick's  first  design  work  was  residential,  and  it  was  doing  that 
solo  work  all  over  northern  California,  from  the  hot  valleys  of  the  Sacramento 
and  American  rivers,  to  the  snow-packed  Sierra,  Shasta  to  Tahoe,  to  the  urban 
San  Francisco  settings  and  the  woodsy  Peninsula  and  precipitous  sites  in  the 
Marin  County  that  made  him  such  a  spokesman  for  the  virtue  of  learning  place, 
which  he  considers  the  hallmark  of  the  earlier  Bay  tradition  architects.   He 
discusses  this  in  the  early  part  of  the  interview,  and  returns  to  it  at  the 
end,  and  in  the  appended  transcript  of  a  talk  given  to  his  office  where  he 
says,  "The  Bay  Area  tradition  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  interesting 
because  it  grew  out  of  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  very  bright  people  who,  in  a 
very  purposeful  way,  figured  out  what  building  forms  and  settings  and 
assemblies  were  appropriate.   The  tradition  is  in  a  way  a  group  invention,  one 
that  has  continued  because  the  founders  had  it  right."  Most  people  who  know 
Joe's  work — and  most  people  who  know  him  call  him  Joe—believe  he  got  it  right 
every  time. 

Given  the  significance  of  Joe  Esherick,  the  only  question  was  when  he 
could  clear  the  time  necessary  to  do  an  oral  history  interview.   Perhaps  it 
was  significant  that  Joe  was  on  the  edge  of  celebrating  his  eightieth  birthday 
when  we  began  the  interviews,  and  also  newly  recovered  from  knee  surgery--! 
would  guess  both  events  suggested  good  reasons  to  take  the  time,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  to  do  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  work.   It  was 
Peter  Dodge,  Joe's  colleague  at  Esherick  Homsey  Dodge  and  Davis,  who  presented 
the  case  to  Joe  that  the  oral  history  should  be  done.   Joe  having  agreed,  he 
and  I  settled  down  to  meet  on  a  weekly  basis,  for  two  hours,  at  the  EHDD 
offices,  where  he  has  been  senior  design  principal  since  he  created  the  group 
in  1972  with  George  Homsey,  Peter  Dodge,  and  Chuck  Davis.   The  interviews  took 
place  every  Tuesday  afternoon  for  a  year  and  a  half,  with  some  lengthy 
hiatuses  when  Joe  Esherick  was  traveling  or  otherwise  occupied. 

We  met  for  the  interviewing  in  a  conference  room  in  which  Joe  is  often 
photographed—see  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume.  A  sepia-toned  map  of  Paris 
nearly  covers  one  wall.  Another  wall  of  the  skylit  room  is  stacked  with 
mounted  exhibition  photographs  and  awards,  always  worth  a  study  while  waiting 
for  Joe  after  1  had  set  up  the  tape  recorder.  At  the  conference  table  we 
chose  seats  across  from  one  another,  and  as  the  seasons  changed  we  moved  to 
avoid  or  find  the  light.   It  was  usually  sometime  after  two-thirty  in  the 
afternoon  that  we  began- -of ten  I  found  Joe  finishing  lunch  when  I  went  into 
the  EHDD  "lounge"  to  pour  a  cup  of  coffee.  Gradually  I  came  to  realize  how 
the  office's  internal  clock  worked:  a  lot  of  business  gets  done  between  five 
and  seven  p.m.,  and  naturally  lunch  is  around  2:30.  When  I  left  at  five, 
people  weren't  winding  down,  they  were  just  winding  up. 

Oral  history's  hallmarks  are  its  honesty  and  revelation.   Joe  and  I  got 
to  know  each  other  in  our  initial  interviews — the  first  chapters  following-- 
and  it  is  clear  that  Joe's  approach  challenged  me.   But  I  was  also  assured 
that  my  questions  about  his  role  in  the  history  of  Bay  Area  architecture  and 
the  nature  of  his  practice  would  be  answered,  even  though  my  assumptions 
needed  to  be  examined.   This  was  fine  because  Joe  was  generous  with  his  time, 
and  it  is  his  thoughts  that  make  him  the  "imaginative  and  inspiring  architect" 
that  he  is.  A  satisfying  part  of  the  contract  also  was  that  we  would  learn 
about  what  was  on  Joe's  mind,  what  he  was  reading,  and  just  generally  what  was 
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going  on  with  him,  right  up  to  the  minute,  which  is  another  hallmark  of  oral 
history. 

"Guided  by  an  unpretentious  spirit  — "  and  other  such  quotable  phrases 
follow  Joe  through  the  many  articles  that  have  been  written  about  him  and  his 
practice.   Fred  Schwartz,  one  of  the  four  authors  of  introductions  to  this 
oral  history,  chooses  to  include  significant  quotes  from  the  times,  the  late 
sixties,  that  are  clues  to  the  feelings  that  for  him  are  associated  with  Joe 
Esherick.   This  seems  especially  right  because  Joe  has  so  much  admiration  for 
the  well-written  word.   Soon  after  we  began  the  interviews  I  attended  a 
reception  opening  at  the  University  Art  Museum  of  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
William  Wurster.   Joe  was  there.   He  had  written  essay  material  about  Wurster 
for  the  exhibition  and  catalogue.   Gathered  in  the  lower  gallery  of  the  art 
museum  were  a  substantial,  interesting  congregation  of  illuminati  of  the 
University  and  Bay  Area  architectural  community,  all  talking,  mingling, 
recollecting  Wurster.   Joe  sat  down  on  a  bench  at  a  small  distance  away,  and  I 
joined  him,  eager  to  get  some  sort  of  inside  commentary.   But  what  he  wanted 
to  talk  about  was  poetry,  the  power  of  words,  Adrienne  Rich,  not  architecture. 
It  served  as  an  example  and  potent  reminder  that  he  can  be,  when  he  wants  to 
be,  a  maverick. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  which  was  established  in  1954  to 
record  the  lives  of  persons  who  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  history 
of  California  and  the  West,  has  completed  a  number  of  interviews  with 
architects:  the  earliest  was  a  1959  interview  with  UC  Berkeley's  campus 
architect  William  Charles  Hays;  then  a  1963  interview  with  William  Wilson 
Wurster;  more  recently  we  have  interviewed  planners  Jack  Kent  and  Fran 
Violich,  landscape  architect  Geraldine  Knight  Scott,  architect  Vernon  DeMars, 
and  Robert  Olsen,  Mario  Ciampi  and  a  number  of  others  included  in  the  Thomas 
Church  and  the  History  of  Landscape  Architecture  oral  history  volumes,  and  in 
the  Julia  Morgan  Architectural  History  series.   In  all  cases  we  have  attempted 
to  elicit  from  the  interviewees  an  historically  rich  context  of  the  time  in 
which  they  practiced.   Joe  Esherick  naturally  oriented  himself  to  that  point 
of  view. 

The  interviews  with  Joe  Esherick  which  began  October  25,  1994,  across 
the  conference  table,  concluded  March  19,  1996,  with  the  interviewer  and 
interviewee  sitting  in  Joe's  Ford  Taurus  with  the  windows  open  in  the  baking 
hot  parking  area  behind  EHDD--inside,  the  offices  were  thunderingly  noisy  with 
the  jackhammering  of  interior  seismic  retrofit  work.  The  situation  was  hardly 
ideal  for  the  ultimate  "reflection  in  tranquility,"  as  unlikely  an  event  as 
that  would  have  been.   But  to  comply  with  my  request  that  he  tell  me  what  for 
him  were  highlights  of  American  architecture  Joe  later  did  attempt  to  rewrite 
the  ending.   By  that  time,  sitting  in  that  hot  car,  I  knew  it  was  the  kind  of 
question  he  hated,  but  he  tried  not  to  be  ornery  about  it.  And  truly  in  every 
way  an  ending  to  the  oral  history  was  arbitrary,  because  Joe  Esherick  hasn't 
finished  figuring  things  out.   However,  I  believe  a  lot  of  answers  are  found 
in  the  interviews. 

Long  before  we  two  finished  the  interviews  researchers  and  biographers 
arrived  to  direct  their  long-overdue  focus  on  Joe.   Several  articles  about  Joe 
came  out  concurrent  with  the  interviewing- -Joe  was  being  taken  aside  by 
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writers  and  historians  on  a  fairly  regular  schedule—and  EHDD  was  assiduously 
updating  its  files  to  accommodate  the  assorted  demands.   Fortunately,  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  able  to  transcribe  the  interviews  as  rapidly 
as  they  were  completed  and  to  get  them  to  Joe  Esherick  for  his  review  and 
corrections  in  small  batches  throughout  the  two-year  process,  so  that  when  the 
interviewing  ended  the  editing  was  not  far  behind  and  it  went  very  smoothly. 
Being  interviewed  takes  time  and  energy,  which  Joe  happily  chose  to  give,  and 
editing  one's  oral  history  is  arduous,  but  Joe  was  good-natured  and  even 
amused  by  all  of  it  throughout. 

The  people  at  EHDD  were  truly  wonderful  to  work  with,  Joe's  secretary 
and  friend  Saskia  van  Dijl,  and  Mary  Kuder,  the  amazing  receptionist,  and  Sue 
Koskinen,  the  devoted  librarian.   Peter  Dodge  deserves  particular  thanks.   He 
was  our  intermediary  from  the  beginning,  understanding  the  University  of 
California's  workings,  and  funding  problems,  yet  enthusiastic  and  positive 
about  the  possibilities.   He  and  George  Homsey  and  Chuck  Davis  were 
forthcoming  in  the  two  hour-and-a-half  group  interviews  they  gave,  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  footnote  how  EHDD  came  to  be,  the  changes  over  the  years  in 
how  it  functions,  and  to  some  extent  EHDD  office  interrelationships.  Also  I 
wish  to  thank  James  R.K.  Kantor,  University  Archivist,  Emeritus,  who  proofread 
the  completed  oral  history  manuscript  with  care  and  interest,  and  University 
of  Illinois  School  of  Architecture  professor  Louis  Rocah,  who  suggested  we 
apply  to  the  Graham  Foundation. 

The  late  Rhoda  Haas  Goldman,  a  client  of  Joe  Esherick1  s  from  1950, 
provided  initial  underwriting  for  the  oral  history  from  the  Richard  and  Rhoda 
Goldman  Fund.   Mrs.  Goldman's  support,  and  gifts  from  clients  Maryanna  Gerbode 
Stockholm  and  the  Ernest  Gallo  Foundation,  together  with  the  Graham  Foundation 
grant  made  the  oral  history  possible. 

Appended  to  the  oral  history  are  the  interview  with  Homsey,  Dodge,  and 
Davis,  Appendix  A;  Joe  Esherick  talking  to  his  office  about  regionalist 
architecture,  Appendix  B;  an  article  about  Wharton  Esherick;  an  article  about 
Esherick  by  Frank  Welch;  and  a  1986  group  interview  with  Esherick,  Homsey, 
Dodge,  and  Davis.   Two  indexes  have  been  provided,  one  to  the  interviews  and 
appendices  A  and  B,  and  one  to  references  to  jobs  in  the  interviews.   Joe 
Esherick  has  given  notebooks,  early  correspondence,  drawings,  and  files  to  the 
Documents  Collection  of  the  College  of  Environmental  Design.   Interview  tapes 
are  in  The  Bancroft  Library. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  is  a  division  of  The  Bancroft  Library 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  Willa  K.  Baum. 


Suzanne  B.  Riess,  Senior  Editor 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


September  1996 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California,  Berkeley 
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JOSEPH    ESHERICK,    FAIA 

The  founding  partner  and  a  senior  design  principal  at  the  Son  Francisco  firm  of  Esherick  Homsey  Dodge  and 
Davis,  Joseph  Esherick  is  known  internationally  as  on  architect  and  educator.  Recognized  as  a  leading 
practitioner  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  style  of  architecture,  he  has  been  described  as  a  'consummate 
architect  whose  overriding  concern  is  to  create  wonderful  places  for  people,  not  extravagant  statements'. 

Bom  in  1914,  Esherick  received  a  Bachelor  of  Architecture  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1937.  He 
has  lived  and  worked  in  the  Bay  Area  since  1 938  and  founded  hij  own  firm  in  1 946.  Primarily  residential, 
his  early  work  was  heavily  influenced  by  Bay  Area  architects  Gardner  Doiley  and  William  Wursler  and  is  o 
cose  study  in  how  ihe  "Bay  Area  style"  matured  and  gained  in  coherence.  Throughout  the  1950's.  Esherick 
increasingly  became  o  source  of  direction  for  the  area's  young  architects. 

In  the  1960's  and  1970's.  his  work  become  more  and  more  large  and  complex,  including  the  College  of 
Environmental  Design  ol  UC  Berkeley,  the  first  large  pre-cost  concrete  structure  on  the  West  Coast.  Equally 
influential,  the  Cannery  project  in  San  Francisco  (1966)  involved  converting  on  old  industrial  building  on  Son 
Francisco's  Fisherman's  Whorf  into  one  of  the  earliest  urban  shopping  complexes.  Other  noteworthy 
projects  from  this  period  include  the  well-known  demonstration  houses  at  Sea  Ranch  on  the  California  Coast; 
and  Stevenson  College  at  UC  Santa  Cruz.  More  recently,  Esherick  and  EHDD  hove  been  instrumental  in  the 
design  of  the  owardAvinning  Monterey  Boy  Aquarium,  the  Science  library  at  the  University  of  California- 
Santa  Cruz,  winner  of  the  1 993  AIA/ALA  library  Design  Award,  and  numerous  facilities  for  the  University 
of  California,  Stanford  University,  and  MilL  College.  Mr.  Esherick's  current  projects  range  from  his  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Tenderloin  Elementary  School  in  Son  Francisco  as  well  as  o  number  of  private  residences  in  the 
Bay  Area. 

In  1952,  Joseph  Esherick  joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley  and  his  career  as  on 
architectural  educator  has  spanned  over  three  decodes.  Now  Professor  Emeritus  of  Architecture  ol 
Berkeley,  he  was  chairman  of  the  College  of  Environmental  Design  (1972-1973)  and  the  Department  of 
Architecture  (1977-1981).  Esherick  received  the  Joint  Award  for  Excellence  in  Architectural  Education  from 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture  in  1982. 

Esherick  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  AIA  since  1952,  serving  as  secretary  and  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter.  In  addition,  he  was  member  of  the  Son  Francisco  Art  Commission  and 
received  the  Award  of  Honor  in  1982  for  his  contributions  to  the  architecture  of  the  city.  In  1986,  Esherick 
Homsey  Dodge  and  Davis  received  the  highest  honor  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  »he 
Architectural  Firm  Award,  becoming  the  third  Califomio  firm  to  be  so  recognized.  In  bestowing  the  award, 
the  .jury  stated:  "This  firm  is  on  intellectual  and  philosophical  group,  unswayed  by  current  fashion  or  style, 
seeking  and  researching  its  own  expression  and  Hs  own  way,  modestly  setting  aside  architectural  show  in 
favor  of  letting  each  design  be  itself." 

In  1989,  Mr.  Esherick  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  for  his  work  as 
"an  outstanding  designer,  on  educator  steeped  in  the  arts,  and  o  humanist  with  a  deep  concern  for  the 
betterment  of  the  profession  and  our  society.'  In  1992,  Mr.  Esherick  was  the  recipient  of  the  first  Moybeck 
Award  from  the  California  Council,  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
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ESHERICK  HOMSEY  DODGE  AND  DAVIS 

Architecture  and  Planning 


Joseph  Esherick,  FAIA 

Senior  Design  Principal 

BORN 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  1914 

EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Architecture,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1937 

REGISTRATION 

California,  1943;  Missouri,  1969;  Idaho,  1969;  Arizona,  1970;  Oregon,  1971;  Colorado,  1972;  New  York   1973- 
Utah,  1973;  Nevada,  1978;  United  Kingdom,  date 

EXPERIENCE 

Private  Practice,  1946  to  present 

HONORS 

Maybeck  Award,  California  Council  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1992;  Academician,  National  Academy 
of  Design,  1991;   Gold  Medal,  Tau  Sigma  Delta  Honor  Society  in  Architecture  and  Allied  Arts,  1990;   Gold 
Medal,  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1989;    Medal  of  Excellence  in  Architectural  Education,  Topaz 
Medallion,  AIA/Assoc  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture.  1982;   San  Francisco  An  Commission  Honor 
Award  for  Contributions  to  San  Francisco  Architecture,  1981;   Member,  International  Fraternity  of  Lambda 
Alpha,  Honorary  Professional  Land  Economics  Fraternity,  1976;   Honorary  Fellow.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
College,  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  1968;   Fellow,  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1965;    Fellow, 
Graham  Foundation  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Fine  Arts,  1962 

PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  SERVICE 

Juror,  AIA  National  Design  Committee,  1992,  continuing;  Juror,  National  AIA  Honor  Awards  Task  Group, 
continuing;  Board  of  Directors,  San  Francisco  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1987-89;   Juror,  AIA 
National  Honor  Awards  Program,  1987;   Juror,  Central  States  Region/ AIA  Design  Awards  Program,  1986; 
Juror,  Arizona  Historical  Society  Competition,  Tempe,  AZ,  1985;   Chair.  National  Architectural  Accrediting 
Board  Visiting  Team,  University  of  Minnesota,  1984;   Chair,  National  Architectural  Accrediting  Board  Visit  to 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  1980;   Board  Member,  California  Council  of  Architectural  Education,  1976-79; 
Consultant  to  National  Council  of  Architectural  Registration  Boards,  1977-78;   Trustee,  California  Historical 
Society,  1976-78;    Member,  Review  Committee  on  "Configuration  and  Design,"  National  Science  Foundation, 
1978;  Juror,  ALA  National  Honor  Awards  Program,  1978;  Panelist,  "Energy  and  Lifestyles  in  2001"  sponsored 
by  Congressman  Don  Edwards,  1977;  Juror,  AIA  Fourth  Annual  Environmental  Awards  Program,  San 
Francisco,  1976;  Juror,  Progressive  Architecture  Awards,  1973;  Juror,  AIA  National  Honor  Awards  Program, 
1971;  Juror,  Honor  Awards  Program,  Portland,  Oregon  Chapter,  AIA,  1968;  Juror,  Honor  Awards  Program,  San 
Diego  Chapter,  AIA,  1960;   Secretary,  Northern  California  Chapter,  AIA,  1959-60;  Corporate  Member, 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  since  1953 


TEACHING 

Bruce  Goff  Professor,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1992;  Plym  Distinguished  Professorship  in  Architecture, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign,  1987;   Hyde  Chair  of  Excellence  in  Architecture,  College  of 
Architecture,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  1986;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Architecture,  Department  of 
Architecture,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1985;  Chairman,  Department  of  Architecture,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1977-81;   Professor,  Department  of  Architecture,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
1952-85;   Chairman,  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Environmental  Design,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
1972-73;   Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Architecture,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1956-58; 
<  Lecturer,  Department  of  Architecture,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1952-56 
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ESHERICK  HOMSEY  DODGE  AND  DAVIS 

Architecture  and  Planning 


PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Visiting  Committee,  Department  of  Architecture,  Carnegie-Mellon  University,  1992.  continuing;  Visiting 
Committee,  Department  of  Architecture,  MIT,  1992,  continuing;  Design  Review  Board,  University  of 
California,  San  Diego,  1992,  continuing;  Asian  Neighborhood  Design  Advisory  Board,  1987  to  1991;   Campus 
Consulting  Architect,  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz,  1987-90;    Design  Consultant,  Redevelopment 
Agency,  San  Jose,  1984  to  date;   Architectural  Advisory  Review  Panel  to  Trustees,  California  State 
Universities,  1977;    Member.  Federal  Reserve  System's  Architectural  Review  Panel,  April  1976  to  1981; 
Architectural  Consultant  to  the  United  States  Department  of  State,  Foreign  Buildings  Operations.  1975  lo  1979 
Mayor's  Technical  Advisory  Committee  for  the  San  Francisco  Port  Commission,  August  1974;   Member, 
Stanford  University  Architectural  Advisory  Council,    1972-75;   San  Francisco  Art  Commission,  San  Francisco, 
1959-69;    Architectural  Advisory  Committee,  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority,  1965;  Technical  Advisory 
Committee,  Performance  Arts  Research  Laboratory,  University  of  Michigan,  1963;   Technical  Advisory 
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I   INTRODUCTION  TO  JOSEPH  ESHERICK 
[Interview  1:  October  25,  1994]  If1 

Creativity,  Anatomy,  and  Bare  Elements 

Esherick:   [conversation  continuing  from  off  tape  about  the  MacKinnon  study 
of  creativity  of  architects] 

Bill  Wurster  was  very  enthusiastic  about  what  it  was  and  I  was 
on  a  committee  with  Don  Olsen  and- -well,  Don  is  the  only  one  I 
remember  on  the  committee,  but  Vernon  DeMars  may  have  been  on 
the  committee,  too.   Basically  what  we  did  was  to  nominate 
people.   And  then  they'd  have  a  whole  bunch  of  people  come  in 
all  at  once.   The  main  thing  I  remember  was  that  I  always  got 
invited  to  the  party  when  all  of  these  famous  architects 
appeared  on  the  scene.2 

Riess:     They  were  a  generation  older? 

Esherick:   Yes,  pretty  much.   It  was  Philip  Johnson  and  Eero  Saarinen — and 
Lou  Kahn  was  one  of  the  younger  people.   But  I  found  that--I 
tend  to  get  pretty  skeptical  about  a  certain  number  of  things 
and  my  feeling  was  that  what  Don  MacKinnon  was  trying  to  do  was 
to  confirm  some  opinions  that  he  had.  And  he  had  a  lot  of  money 
and  got  all  these  folks  in  to  talk  to  them.   That  was  a  little 
bit  my  feeling.   It's  so  long  ago  I  don't  really  remember  what 


'II  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or 
ended.   A  guide  to  the  tapes  follows  the  transcript. 

2Dohald  W.  MacKinnon,  director  of  the  University  of  California's 
Institute  of  Personality  Research  and  Assessment  whose  work  in  the  late 
1950s  was  the  study  of  the  creative  individual,  made  a  study  of  United 
States  architects  in  1959,  and  published  his  findings  in  1962. 


I'm  complaining  about.  All  that  I  can  remember  is  that  I  didn't 
agree  with  what  was  going  on. 

Riess:     You  didn't  agree  with  the  choices? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  don't  recall  ever  having  seen  that  he'd  made  a 

discrimination  between  architects  that  were  in  the  program  that 
were  not  creative  and  those  that  were  in  the  program  that  were 
creative. 

My  feeling  was  that  the  definition  of  "creative"  was  a  kind 
of  weird  definition  and  that  it  only  belonged  to  a  certain 
elite.   I  think  there  are  lots  of  people  who  don't  speak  very 
well  and  don't  explain  themselves—old  craftsmen,  for  example, 
the  folk  craftsmen,   Many  of  those  people  have  creative  surges 
and  attitudes,  but  they  can't  ever  explain  it  very  well. 

I  have  a  thing  nailed  to  my  wall  in  there,  something 
written  by  some  guy  who  calls  himself  a  root  sculptor,  and  he 
carves  roots.   He  says  something  wonderful  like,  "You  don't  need 
no  design,  it's  already  there.   All  you  gotta  do  is  find  it," 
which  to  me  is  a  very  important  statement. 

Riess:     Like  Michelangelo  finding  the  form  in  the  rock. 

Esherick:   Right.   But  the  root  sculptor  expresses  himself  so  crudely  that 
he ' s  never  going  to  go  down  in  the  annals  as  being  a  great 
creative  type;  he  wouldn't  have  fitted  the  MacKinnon  studies. 

Riess:     But  architecture  is  a  demanding  profession,  at  least  a  demanding 
schooling,  I  think.   You  don't  come  out  a  root  sculptor,  you 
come  out  an  architect.   It  seems  like  quite  an  achievement.   Yet 
it  seems  like  you've  been  ambivalent  about  the  process,  and  your 
way  of  answering  this  question  already  shows  a  certain 
ambivalence. 

Could  we  start  with  some  talk  about  the  training?  We  will 
get  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  your  life,  and  develop  that 
history,  but  I  am  caught  up  in  some  of  your  writings  about 
education,  and  about  the  kind  of  broad  cultural  nature  of  the 
work  and  so  on.1 

Esherick:   I  don't  think  in  this  business  that  you  can  always  identify 
right  away  when  you're  taking  in  something  that's  really 


'Referring  to  comments  in  "Architectural  Education  in  the  Thirties," 
by  Joseph  Esherick,  from  The  Architect:  Chapters  in  the  History  of  the 
Profession,  by  Spiro  Kostof,  1977. 
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important.   I  think  that  the  professions—and  professions  are 
fairly  new  things  —  the  professions  try  awfully  hard  for  some 
kind  of  identification.   The  whole  nature  of  professionalism  is 
a  kind  of  matter  of  identity. 

And  that's  the  impetus  for  the  strictness  of  the  Beaux  Arts 
training? 


Esherick:   Yes,  well  that's  sort  of  my  guess  about  it.   I  apologize.   This 
is  going  to  be  very  messy  because  you  now  ask  some  very 
interesting  questions  that  I  haven't  really  thought  through  very 
well. 

Somebody  made  an  interesting  remark  about  something  that  I 
once  said,  and  it  may  be  in  some  of  the  stuff  that  you've  read 
there,  but  at  the  end  of  my  fourth  year  at  Penn  [University  of 
Pennsylvania]  I  decided  I  didn't  want  to  be  an  architect  and 
wanted  to  be  a  sculptor.   I  had  a  friend  [Jim  House]  who  was  a 
sculptor  who  had  friends  in  medical  school,  and  he  arranged  to 
get  me  a  job  in  the  Gross  Anatomy  Department  doing  anatomical 
drawings  for  Oscar  Batson,  who  was  the  professor  of  gross 
anatomy  at  Penn. 

I  don't  know  whatever  became  of  those  drawings,  but  I 
managed  cadavers  for  Batson.   He  was  interested  in  certain 
kinesthetic  things  and  that  requires  that  you-- [laughs]  this  is 
a  lovely  conversation—that  you  inject  joints  with  hot 
formaldehyde  on  a  very  regular  basis.   I  had  to  get  up  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  go  over  to  the  lab  and  get  all  these 
cadavers  out  and  inject  them  and  go  home  and  try  to  go  back  to 
sleep,  smelling  of  this  stuff. 


So  he  could  get  motion  out  of  them  when  he  was  demonstrating 
them? 


Yes,  he  could  try  different  motions, 
dissecting  for  him. 


Then  I  did  a  lot  of 


One  of  the  great  things  that  I  learned  was  that--.   I  had 
previously  been  interested  in  sculpture,  and  sculpture  in  those 
days  meant  really  the  human  figure  more  than  anything  else,  so 
you  really  had  to  know  anatomy.  And  I'd  learned  it  textbook 
style.  After  the  dissecting  I  came  to  believe  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  textbook  case,  that  everything  is  in  some  subtle 
way  a  kind  of  anomaly. 

You  know,  it's  a  common  thing  in  medical  school  to  tell  the 
student  to  go  find  an  anomaly.  Well,  if  the  guy  can't  find  it  — 
what's  it  an  anomaly  from,  anyway?  There  isn't  a  standard 
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approved  model  of  the  human  body.   So  I  learned  to  disbelieve  in 
any  kind  of  standardized  model,  in  the  idea  that  there  was  a 
textbook  human  body.   I  just  happened  to  be  fascinated--! 
started  out  at  the  neck  and  was  working  down.   I  never  got  below 
the  waist,  never  got  to  knees  or  anything. 

Well,  I'd  written  something  about  this,  and  I'd  made  the 
statement  that  I'd  learned  more  in  that  one  year  in  the  anatomy 
lab  than  I'd  learned  in  all  my  years  in  the  architectural 
school.   Somebody  pointed  out  that,  "Yes,  but  if  you  hadn't  had 
the  four  years  in  the  architectural  school,  you  wouldn't  have 
been  able  to  learn  what  you  learned  in  the  anatomy  lab,"  which  I 
think  is  a  very  important  observation. 

I  didn't  like  the  application  of  formal  principles  of  sort 
of  space  organization  to  people  or  groups  of  people.   That 
seemed  to  me  to  be  an  imposition  and  a  constraint  on  their  lives 
that  was  just  downright  unfair.   I  mean,  you  know,  it  shouldn't 
be  that  way. 

The  thing  that  I  think  was  especially  wonderful  about  a 
Beaux  Arts  education  is--and  I  used  to  argue  with  Paul  Cret  all 
the  time,  and  he  was  very  gracious  because  at  the  time  he  was 
dying  of  cancer  of  the  throat  and  it  was  probably  very  painful 
for  him  to  talk.   His  voice  was  hoarse.   So  he  would  think 
through  very  carefully  what  he  was  going  to  say  before  he 
responded  so  it  didn't  hurt  too  much.   But  he  always  talked  and 
always  responded. 

But  in  arguing  with  him,  you  knew  you  were  arguing  with 
somebody  who  had  really  thought  it  through,  and  who  had  a 
certain  amount  of  conviction  about  why  things  were  done,  and  it 
was  all  done  in  the  environment  of  classic  French  logical 
thinking,  rational  thinking.  And  the  thing  I  appreciated  about 
it  was  that  when  you  argued  with  him  you  knew  you  were  arguing 
with  somebody  who  knew  where  he  or  she—and  in  this  case  he- 
stood.   So  much  of  argument  today  is  kind  of  mushy.   It's  kind 
of  like  wallowing  around  in  a  swamp. 

In  the  thirties  when  people  were  wanting  to  push  it  all  over, 
the  Beaux  Arts  training,  maybe  that's  just  what  happens  right  at 
the  edge  of  a  period,  that  the  thinking  becomes  even  more 
intransigent. 

Well,  that's  been  a  great  thing  for  me  to  learn,  because  there 
are  more  King  Canutes  in  the  world  than  you'd  ever  believe.  And 
one  of  the  things  that  I  enjoy  about  getting  older  is  that  I 
don't  have  anything  to  defend.   I  have  ideas  that  I  think  are 
important,  but  I  have  never  put  it  together  in  some  kind  of 
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system  of  intransigence  so  that  nobody  is  allowed  to  change  it. 
1  don't  think  the  world  changes  enough,  it  hasn't  changed  enough 
to  suit  me,  and  it's  changing  in  a  retrograde  manner  to  my  mind. 

Continuing  from  my  reading  of  your  essay  on  architectural 
education  in  the  1930s,  tell  me  about  the  bridge  design  you  did 
that  got  a  half  mention,  and  why  that  is  an  important  story. 

What  I  was  arguing—that  design  is  a  kind  of  argument- -what  I 
was  arguing  in  the  design  is  that  the  bridge  is  ultimately  an 
engineering  work,  and  I  didn't  want  to  decorate  that.   I  wanted 
to  get  it  down  to  the  bare  elements  with  the  belief  that  the 
bare  elements  could  be  in  themselves  beautiful,  just  the  way  a 
cicada  shell  after  the  beast  has  emerged  can  be  a  very  beautiful 
thing.   It's  just  what  is  required  to  encase  the  animal  at  a 
certain  period. 


My  real 
critic,  a  guy 
decorate  the 
can  tear  off 
of  came  down 
about  all  the 
here,  and  put 
and  all  sorts 


problem  with  that  particular  design  was  that  the 

called  Harry  Sternfeld,  he  always  wanted  to 
arch  and  he-- [starts  to  draw]  these  drawings  you 
and  take  with  you--.   I  had  drawn  an  arch  that  sort 
like  this,  and  the  bridge  was  here--!' 11  forget 
rest  of  it--and  he  always  wanted  it  to  come  out 
lights  on  it  so  that  people  didn't  run  into  it, 
of  streamline  stuff  and  so  on. 


He  would  do  beautiful  drawings  of  these  things,  and  then 
he'd  move  on  to  somebody  else.   I  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to 
it  and  he'd  come  back  and  I  would  have  this  again.   And  then  he 
would  say,  "Well,  where  are  my  sketches  from  last  week?"  and  I'd 
bring  this  thing  out.  And  then  he'd  draw  it  over  again,  and 
then  the  next  week  I'd  do  another  one  of  these  and  he'd  come 
back  and  draw  another  one  of  these. 

I  think — Sternfeld  wasn't  nearly  as  interesting  to  argue 
with  as  Cret.   Sternfeld  was  a  great  designer,  but  he  wanted  to 
decorate  the  thing.   I  didn't  want  to  have  anything  there  except 
what  was  essential.  And  if  I  felt  that  a  light  was  needed  here 
to  prevent  somebody  from  driving  up  over  the  archway,  I  would 
have  done  it  in  a  different  way,  a  more  explicit  way  than  a  sort 
of  "designy"  way. 

Were  you  alone  in  your  struggles,  or  were  other  students 
fighting  on  these  issues? 


Well,  in  a  way.  I  can't  remember  for  sure, 
romanticize  about  the  thing  and-- 


It  would  be  nice  to 


Riess:     Did  you  write  manifestos,  for  instance? 


Esherick:   Yes,  I  used  to  write  manifestos  like  mad,  but  they  were  all 
jokes,  I  can't  remember  any  of  them.   I  never  took  it  that 
seriously. 


The  Lesson  of  Going  Underground  in  Philadelphia 


Riess:     The  point  when  you  were  ready  to  just  toss  over  architecture 
after  four  years—can  you  remember  back  to  that  feeling?  Why 
would  you  have  thought  that  being  a  sculptor  was  going  to  be  the 
right  thing? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  was  so  dumb  that  I  didn't  know  that  you  had  to  earn 

money  and  things  like  that.  Well,  I  knew  it  because  I  had  had  a 
whole  lot  of  jobs  during  the  Depression,  day  laboring--.   I 
worked  once  for  the  local  utility  company,  the  UGI  in 
Philadelphia,  Union  Gas  Improvement  or  something  like  that,  like 
the  PG&E.   At  first  they  had  hired  a  whole  bunch  of  people  to 
correct  records:  they  had  all  these  three-by-five  cards  and  they 
had  erasing  machines,  and  I  would  correct  these  records.   I 
remember  I  fell  asleep  after  one  day  and  drilled  through  fifteen 
cards  [laughter]  and  then  had  to  rewrite  the  whole  damn  thing, 
replace  the  entire  card. 

That  was  such  a  miserable,  boring  thing  that  I  used  to 
wander--.   I'd  take  a  very  quick  lunch  and  then  wander  around 
the  building  and  get  to  know  other  people  in  the  building.   And 
I  got  to  know  some  of  the  engineers .   The  library  there  was  very 
interesting.   It  was  a  largely  technical  library  about  a  whole 
lot  of  stuff  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about.   I'd  spend  time 
in  the  library,  and  I  think  it  was  in  the  library  that  I  met  a 
couple  of  the  engineers  in  the  underground  division.   I 
eventually  got  to  work  with  them  in  the  manhole  department. 

That  was  a  wonderful  experience  because,  you  know,  the 
underground  of  almost  any  city  is  a  world  unto  itself.   But 
Philadelphia  is  especially  interesting  because  Philadelphia 
doesn't  have  either  a  central  steam  system,  which  some  cities 
have,  or  a  steam  system  where  you  go  building  by  building.   So 
that  if  you  have  a  bunch  of  buildings  and  [drawing]  streets  like 
this,  and  somebody  builds  a  building  here  and  has  to  have  heat, 
and  there  isn't  any  heat  available,  he'll  build  an  oversized 
plant  and  then  get  franchised  to  put  pipes  in  the  street  for 
somebody  that  wants  a  building  over  here,  or  somebody  that  wants 
a  building  down  here. 
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But  already  somebody  with  a  building  here  has  been  shipping 
steam  down  here,  or  to  property  up  here,  so  that  the  lines  are 
going  every  which  way.  And  then  all  these  things  intersect. 
Then  plus  that  there  is  the  city  water  system  and  the  UGI  stuff. 
So  you  end  up  with  these—to  do  a  sort  of  perspective  thing  of 
it  [drawing] --you  end  up  with  a  manhole  and  this  big  huge  space 
down  here,  and  then  there  are  these  rights  of  way  that  go 
through  this  thing  and  they're  so  complicated  that  you  can't  do 
them  with,  you  know,  plan,  section,  and  elevation.   The  real  way 
to  do  them  was  with  some  sort  of  an  isometric.   So  I  spent  the 
summer  doing  those  things,  which  really  developed  your 
understanding  of  stuff  lying  around  in  space. 

So  it  was  fascinating.   You  say  as  much  in  the  essay,  but  I 
thought  you  were  being  sarcastic. 

Yes,  I  enjoyed  that  very  much,  but  I  had  to  con  my  way  into  it— 
I  mean,  I  had  to  find  the  job.  And  I  must  have  learned  some 
time  earlier  how  to  con  people  into  stuff.   I  don't  know  who  I 
picked  it  up  from. 


Sculpture,  Working  in  Wood,  Jim  House 


Riess:     I  think  you  were  talking  about  all  of  that  because  you  said  that 
you  had  jobs,  but  I  was  asking  you  about  the  sculpture. 

Esherick:   Yes,  the  idea  of  shaping  things  that  had  some  sort  of  meaning 
appealed  to  me  very  much.   I  had  worked  for  a  guy  called  Jim 
House,  who  was  a  sculptor  in  Philadelphia.   He  was  also  the 
sculpture  instructor  in  the  architecture  department—they  called 
it  modelling,  because  what  you  were  supposed  to  do  was  to  model 
acanthus  leaves  and  stuff  like  that.   I'd  worked  for  Jim  sort  of 
on  and  off  during  school,   and  then  one  summer  I  got  a  job  with 
him  to  help  him.   He  bought  a  tree  from  a  farmer — a  big  oak 
tree—and  then  in  the  winter  we  went  out  and  felled  the  tree. 
It  was  a  lot  of  fun. 

You  should  cut  the  tree  down  when  it's  basically  dormant, 
and  so  the  winter  is  the  ideal  time.  And  we  cut  it  down  and 
sort  of  trimmed  it.   It  was  all  handwork,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  chainsaw  that  would  have  done  it  in  no  time  today. 
It  was  all  axes  and  other  big  four-man  saws  or  two-man— 
shadbellies  are  what  they  were  called  back  there.   Then  we  had 
to  wait  until  the  ground  froze,  and  Jim  hired  a  guy  with  a 
couple  of  mules  and  we  dragged  this  thing  over  and  took  down  a 
fence  and  got  it  through  the  fence  and  then  had  to  build  an  A- 
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frame  to  get  it  up  off  the  ground  and  on  the  back  of  a  truck, 
because  this  thing,  I  don't  know,  weighed  an  enormous  amount. 
It  was  all  sort  of  intriguing  work,  there  was  something  kind  of 
--I  mean  you  got  your  hands  into  it,  and  a  sort  of  romantic  Walt 
Whitmanish  life. 

Riess:     But  he  was  working  in  wood.   That  was  your  thing,  wasn't  it? 
What  if  he  had  been  working  in  clay  or  marble?   Would  it  have 
had  the  same  appeal,  do  you  think? 

Esherick:   I  doubt  it.   I  doubt  it,  because  I  was  just  totally  unfamiliar 
with  marble  except  as  an  imported  material  and  I  felt  pretty 
much  attached  to  southeastern  Pennsylvania.   You  couldn't  carve 
anything  out  of  any  stone  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  it's  so 
lousy.   I  mean,  it  would  all  shatter  and  go  to  hell. 

Riess:     In  the  modelling  class,  were  you  modelling  in  wood? 
Esherick:   No,  it  was  in  clay. 
II 

Esherick:   Jim  despised  the  idea  of  modelling  and  the  worst  thing  that  he 
could  say  about  a  sculpture  was  that  it  was  beautifully 
sculptured,  beautifully  modelled,  meaning  that  the  work  didn't 
show  how  it  was  made — no  tool  marks- -nor  any  relation  to  the 
material  it  was  made  of.  Although  he  did  think  that  Degas  did 
some  good  stuff!   So  there  was  this  rich  romantic  Whitmanesque 
view. 

Riess:     Was  it  partly  the  way  he  talked  about  it  that  made  it  so? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  would  think  so.   One  thing  I  always  thought  was 

absolutely  marvelous  about  Batson.  What  he  had  done  was  to 
freeze  a  head,  and  then  he  band-sawed  the  frozen  head  into 
little,  tiny,  unbelievably  thin  slices.   I  don't  know  how  on 
earth  he  did  it.   Then  the  slices  were  put  between  glass,  with 
enough  formaldehyde  so  that  the  stuff  was  preserved,  and  then 
sealed,  and  they  made  little  pictures,  about  eight-by-ten 
pictures  of  this  human  head.   They  were  arranged  on  the  top 
shelf  of  the  laboratory  all  the  way  around  the  room. 

The  thing  that  I  always  loved  about  it  was  that  when  he 
made  the  first  slice  the  person,  whosever  head  it  was  he  sliced 
up,  had  a  nose  with  that  little  slot,  so  the  first  thing  is  he 
had  these  two  little  tiny  pieces  of  the  end  of  the  nose  sort  of 
side  by  side,  and  that's  all  there  was  in  the  thing.  And  then 
as  it  goes  back,  the  nose  gets  bigger  and  bigger.   I  always 
remember  that. 


Riess : 


Another  story  of  Batson,  he  went  to  give  a  lecture  in 
Chicago  at  some  medical  conference,  and  he  carried  with  him  two 
heads  that  somehow  had  been  preserved.   He  had  one  suitcase  with 
his  clothes  in  it,  and  the  other  suitcase  had  the  two  heads  in 
it.   And  the  suitcases  were  stolen. 

They  found  them  in  no  time  at  all,  because  in  some  poor 
part  of  town,  of  Chicago,  there  had  been  this  incident  in  a 
house  that  appeared  to  be  vacant.  All  of  a  sudden,  there  was  a 
tremendous  racket  in  it,  and  the  front  door  was  knocked  down 
from  the  inside.   Two  people  ran  out.  They  didn't  even  bother 
to  open  the  door,  they  just  knocked  the  door  down.   The  police 
went  in  and  found  the  suitcase  open  with  these  two  heads  in  it. 
[laughter]   Jim  House  and  Batson  loved  that  story. 

[poor  sound.   Esherick  tells  about  working  with  Jim  House, 
using  Batson' s  lab  at  night,  and  the  wood  chips  falling.   "It 
was  just  absolutely  insane."  And  also  about  House  singing  a 
long  song  with  many  choruses  about  Lydia  Pinkham.   Esherick 
sings  the  song.] 

"Oh,  sing,  sing,  sing  of  Lydia  Pinkham/  And  her  love 
for  the  human  race/  She  sells  her  vegetable  compound/ 
And  the  papers  publish  her  face." 


Then  there  were  a  whole  bunch  of  verses, 
was: 


The  one  I  like  best 


"Mrs.  Jones,  she  couldn't  pass  water/  Not  a  drop  could 
she  pee/  So  she  took  three  bottles  of  compound/  Now 
they  pipe  her  to  the  sea!" 

He  made  them  up  as  he  went  along? 


Esherick:   No,  they  were  standard  things.   He  had  worked  in  Detroit—his 
father  was  an  automobile  mechanic  in  Detroit,  back  in  the  days 
when  wheels  were  wire  wheels.   I  suspect  Jim  picked  this  stuff 
up  in  Michigan.   But  I  never  heard  that  song  from  anyone  else. 

Riess:     Was  Jim  House  self-taught?  Or  schooled? 
Esherick:   No,  I  think  he  was  almost  entirely  self-taught. 

You're  familiar  with  [Al]  Hirschfeld,  the  theatrical 
cartoonist?  Hirschfeld  basically  copied,  I  think,  a  style  that 
Jim  developed.   I've  been  trying  to  get  hold  of  a  book  of  Jim's 
drawings  that  was  published  in  Philadelphia,  oh,  I  would  guess, 
roughly  1930,  something  like  that.   It's  a  wonderful  book  of 
drawings,  and  he  was  a  great  caricaturist,  in  drawings.   But 
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then,  he  could  caricature  anything,  either  by  action  or  voice  or 
story.   He  was  a  very  funny  guy. 

Riess:     I  think  of  Hirschfeld  drawings  as  the  single  line,  no  modelling 
really. 

Esherick:   Well,  it's  sort  of  designed  as  though  it  could  be  either  a  wood 
cut  or  wood-engraving,  something  like  that.   Jim  did  exactly 
that  same  sort  of  thing.   He  worked  for  one  of  the  Philadelphia 
papers,  and  in  a  review  of  a  play  he  would  do  one  of  these 
drawings . 

Riess:     How  much  older  than  you  was  he? 

Esherick:   I  would  guess  fifteen  years,  at  least.   He  was  such  a  lively 

guy.   He  had  bright  red  hair.   He  and  the  dean  [George  Simpson 
Koyl]  were  like  dog  and  cat,  and  that  was  because  he  was  always 
busy  undermining  the  formalities  of  the  Beaux  Arts  system. 

Riess:     Did  you  try  out  your  ideas  about  architecture  with  him? 

Esherick:   That's  a  good  question,  because  I  would  show  him  stuff  that  I 
was  working  on  and  get  him  to  look  at  it  and  criticize  it,  and 
he  was  a  very  good  critic.   Maybe  not  ideas,  but  attitudes  for 
sure . 


Wharton  Esherick 


Esherick:   Then  I  also  worked  for  Wharton  [uncle,  Wharton  Esherick]  and  he 
was  really  more  a  sculptor  than  anything  else.   He  gets  called  a 
craftsman,  but  sculpture  was  what  he  really  was  interested  in. 

Riess:     The  flight  of  stairs  in  his  house,  would  you  call  that 
sculpture? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  don't  know  what  I'd  call  it.   It  certainly  is  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  but  it's  functional.   I  kind  of  dislike  having  to 
label  stuff.   You  know,  it's  just  a  beautiful  thing. 

Riess:     It  is.   I've  always  imagined  it  carved  from  one  piece  of  wood, 
one  tree,  but  I  guess  that's  not  possible. 

Esherick:   Well,  the  central  part  is  one  log,  and  then  the  mortising  system 
to  hold  the  cantilevered  treads  on  is  very,  very  ingenious,  and 
extremely  simple.   It's  interesting,  nobody  knew  how  it  worked 
until  I  went  back  there—it  was  after  Wharton  died,  and  he  could 
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have  told  us,  of  course.   I  was  back  there  and  got  permission  to 
take  it  apart  and  see  how  it  was  made. 

It  was  a  wonderful  system.   It's  basically  a  mortise  and 
tenon  joint  with  a  big  bolt  to  draw  in  the  tread.   He  cut  a 
mortise  all  the  way  through  the  log,  and  then  cut  a  big,  long 
tenon.   It  was  a  tight  fit  with  the  mortise.   Then  he  had  a  plug 
with  a  shoulder  on  one  end.   If  I  can  sort  of  diagrammatically 
do  it  [drawing],  that's  the  tread  coming  out  here,  and  then  the 
tenon  ran  through  like  that.  And  then  he  had  this  thing 
recessed  out—and  this  was  like  a  washer,  and  then  he  had  a  bolt 
and  it  went  through  here,  and  then  he  cut  a  slot  in  here  and  put 
a  nut  in  there. 

So  you  just  put  this  thing  in  here  and  the  fit  was  good 
enough  so  that  automatically--.   It  was  a  very  coarse  thread,  so 
you  never  had  any  trouble  finding  the  thread.  And  then  you  just 
sock  up  on  it  and  it  bears  against  this  thing  here.   It  works 
like  a  charm.   And  what's  amazing  is  that  the  damn  thing  is  now, 
well,  almost  seventy  years  old.  And  you  can  still  take  it  apart 
and  put  it  back  together  again,  and  it's  just  wood,  and  the 
stairs  don't  creak  and  bounce  or  anything. 

But  I  had  worked  for  him  and  was  intrigued  with- -I  mean, 
I've  always  enjoyed  working  with  my  hands,  and  I've  always  had  a 
high  respect  for  people  that  do  work  with  their  hands.   I  mean, 
if  there ' s  any  reform  I  would  like  to  make  in  what  architects 
say  about  their  work  it  would  be  to  have  them  have  their  tongues 
cut  out  if  they  say,  "I  built  that  building."  They  never  built 
anything!   Most  of  them  couldn't  saw  anything  straight,  they 
don't  know  anything  about  it.   Somebody  else  builds  it,  they 
design  it. 

[laughs]   Again,  I  apologize  for  raising  my  voice. 

Riess:     Did  Wharton  also  critique  your  drawings?  Did  you  give  him  that 
opportunity? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  gave  him  that  opportunity.   He  always — I  mean,  he  thought 
the  whole  thing  was  ridiculous.  He  thought  that  the  last  thing 
that  you  needed  to  do  a  building  was  the  triangle  and  the  t- 
square.   He  always  used  to  rail  at  that.  And  he  thought  I  was 
being  ruined  by  going  to  architectural  school.  He  thought  I 
should  quit  architectural  school  and  apprentice  myself  to 
somebody.   And  it  was  probably  that  idea  that  suggested  to  me 
quitting  architectural  school  and  becoming  a  sculptor,  that  kind 
of  independence.  Wharton  thought  I  could  learn  for  myself  in  an 
apprenticeship  or  internship  with  somebody. 
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Riess: 


Like  Louis  Kahn? 


Esherick:   Yes,  Lou  was  a  good  friend. 
Riess:     Of  both  of  yours? 

Esherick:   I  didn't  know  Lou  at  the  time.   I  didn't  meet  Lou  until  probably 
the  late  sixties.   We  got  on  very  well,  mostly  because  he  was 
very  fond  of  Wharton  and  had  known  Wharton  for  a  long  time .   So 
he  knew  about  me.  And  of  course  I  knew  much  more  about  him-- 
there  was  much  more  to  know  about  him. 


Philadelphia  Circles.  Art  and  Theater 


Riess:     Why  did  your  uncle  know  Kahn? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know  how  the  connection  came  about.   Lou,  you  know, 

started  out  wanting  to  be  a  violinist.  And  his  scholarship  to 
one  of  the  schools  in  Philadelphia  was  because  of  the  violin-- 
you  better  check  all  this  stuff  [laughs].   But  anyway,  Lou  was 
very  much  interested  in  music,  and  Wharton,  interestingly 
enough,  was  very  much  interested  in  music.   He  was  a  friend  of 
Stokowski,  who  was  the  flamboyant  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  at  the  time. 

So  Wharton  had  a  connection  there.  And  his  wife  was  an 
actress  at  the  Hedgerow  Theatre  [Repertory  Company] .   The 
Hedgerow  Theatre  is  still  in  existence,  thank  goodness.   And  it 
was—I've  never  seen  anything  definitive  written  about  Hedgerow, 
and  there  certainly  should  be,  because  it  was  a  true  repertory 
theater.   They  would  have  stuff  in  their  repertoire  and  they 
would  do  it  on  a  Tuesday  night  and  then  do  it  again  two  or  three 
weeks  hence,  so  they  had  a  kind  of  melange  that  was  floating 
through  the  year. 

Sidney  Walton,  the  ACT  actor  who  just  died — Sidney  was  a 
marvelous  man,  and  Sidney- -it's  too  bad,  he's  somebody  that 
someone  should  have  taken  an  oral  history  of.   I  saw  him  not 
long  before  he  died,  and  he  was  just  as  bright  as  ever.   But 
anyway,  Sidney  was  one  of  the  main  people  there. 

Wharton  did  a  lot  of  stuff.  He  did  a  lot  of  stage  sets  and 
so  on.   He  also  built  all  the  chairs.  They  had  an  old  barn,  and 
they  just  had  chairs,  individual  chairs.  And  they  were 
wonderful  chairs.   He  bought  a  mixed  carload  of  axe,  hatchet, 
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and  sledge  handles,  and  made  the  chairs  out  of  that.   They  are 
really  extraordinary  chairs.   I'll  bring  you  some  pictures. 

Riess:     So  you're  describing  a  world  of  theater  and  music  and  your 
uncle,  and  Louis  Kahn.   How  do  they  mix? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know  that  Lou  was  interested  in  Hedgerow.   Of  course, 
the  art  world  was  a  real  thing  in  Philadelphia.   It  was  more 
mixed  up.   I  think  today  architects  tend  to  stay  with 
architects,  and  painters  tend  to  stay  with  painters.   Or  they 
may  talk  to  sculptors,  because  they  went  to  school  with  them  or 
something  like  that.   But  music  and  literature  and  poetry  and 
everything  are  sort  of  in  their  own  domains. 

In  those  days ,  there  was  much  more  ferment .   People  who 
were  in  any  of  the  so-called  creative  activities--!  say  so- 
called,  because  science  somehow  is  often  not  considered  a 
creative  activity,  which  is  preposterous — in  those  days,  there 
weren't  such  well-defined  boundaries  between  one  and  the  other. 
So  it  wasn't  uncommon  for  people  to  be  good  friends  with 
musicians,  or  writers,  or  actors,  or  one  thing  or  another. 

Wharton  had  a  lot  of  friends  in  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
He  knew  Stokowski--!  don't  know  how  well  he  knew  him. 

Riess:     Is  it  a  European  influence,  that  idea  of  the  larger  salon  of  the 
arts? 

Esherick:   Yes,  exactly.   I  think  that  was  more  the  European  style. 

Riess:     And  were  there  black  members  of  the  group? 

Esherick:   There  were.   I  can't  remember  specifically,  but  they  were  there. 

Riess:     Also,  wasn't  there  a  kind  of  vogue  for  the  Oriental?  Or  was 
that  earlier? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  think  it  centered  around  Boston  more  than  Philadelphia. 
Don't  ask  me  why.   The  great  collections  of  Asian  art  are  more 
centered  in  Boston  than  they  are  in  Philadelphia.   For  some 
reason  or  other  the  museums  in  Philadelphia  either  went  to  the 
Middle  East,  with  their  wonderful  Persian-Iranian  collections-- 
and  then  a  lot  of  Inca  and  Maya  stuff  got  to  the  University  I  of 
Pennsylvania]  Museum.   I  think  the  anthropologists, 
archaeologists,  and  so  on  from  the  University  Museum  somehow 
focused  on  Central  America.  That  museum,  you  must  know,  is  full 
of  terrific  stuff. 


Riess: 


Well,  Boston  was  the  shipping,  wasn't  it? 
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Esherick:  Yes,  that's  probably  right.  Well,  it  is,  because  the  Peabody 
Museum  in  Salem  has  a  whole  section  on  the  New  England-China- 
Japan  trade,  and  pretty  interesting  stuff. 

Riess:     Was  the  art  world  also  politically  left-wing,  leftist? 

Esherick:   Yes,  very  leftist.   In  those  days  there  wasn't  anything  wrong 
with  being  a  communist.   In  my  youth  I  voted  communist  several 
times. 

Lou  worked  with  a  guy  called  Oscar  Stonorov,  Stonorov  and 
another  guy  by  the  name  of  Kastner,  with  a  "K."   I  can't 
remember  Kastner 's  first  name,  I  always  get  it  confused  with 
Karl  Kasten  who  used  to  teach  in  the  art  department.   They  used 
to  be  Stonorov,  Kastner,  and  Kahn.   They  did  a  lot  of  union 
work,  they  did  the  Carl  Mackley  housing  in  Philadelphia  which 
was  all  union. 

Riess:     I  asked  that  about  the  political  side  because  I  wondered  whether 
one  of  the  tugs  on  you  was  the  tug  to  do  something  that  was 
politically  relevant  perhaps? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  think  so.   The  writers,  the  playwrights  that  they  used 
at  Hedgerow  were  all  the  radical  Irish  playwrights.   I  mean, 
Shaw  was  at  one  time  considered  radical.   I  think  people  when 
they  go  to  a  Shaw  play  now  don't  listen  to  it.   I  mean,  it's  all 
so  accepted.   But  they  did  a  lot  of  Shaw.  And  they  also  did  a 
lot  of  Brecht,  "Caucasian  Chalk  Circle,"  and  so  on.   This  was 
all  later.   But  I  remember  seeing  stuff  with  Wharton.   So  Lou 
may  have  been  involved  with  that. 

You  know,  artists  and  architects  have  always  been  closely 
connected  in  Philadelphia.  And  it  wasn't  at  all  uncommon,  even 
for  the  most  conservative  architects,  to  commission  pieces  of 
sculpture  sort  of  Bufano-like,  early  Bufano-like  stuff.   Ceramic 
figures  for  fountains,  and  so  on. 

Riess:     Was  there  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time  any  equivalent  of  the 

Bohemian  Club  in  San  Francisco  which  brings  together  businessmen 
with  artists? 


Esherick:   Not  that  I  know  of.   The  only  club,  the  main  club,  was  the  Union 
League  Club.  Well,  there  was  a  thing  called  the  Art  Alliance. 
And  the  Art  Alliance  had  a  wonderful  old  building,  and  it  was  a 
kind  of  eating  club.   Our  professors  all  belonged  to  the  Art 
Alliance.   But  it  wasn't  like  the  Bohemian  Club,  and  it  had  no 
performance  part  to  it. 
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Riess:     And  the  Barnes  Collection,  in  Malvern,  that  was  there  at  that 
time,  that  existed? 

Esherick:   That  existed  at  the  time,  yes,  but  the  trouble  was  that  anybody 
who  was  a  practicing  artist,  whether  establishment  or  not,  was 
to  Barnes  automatically  suspect. 

Barnes  was  a  very  interesting  guy,  much  more  interesting 
than  he  ever  gets  credit  for.   He  was  forever  throwing  people 
out  of  the  place,  and  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  in  that  he 
generated  a  huge  amount  of  antagonism  in  Philadelphia,  which  was 
really  unfortunate.  Well,  he  was  really  out  against  the 
critics,  I  think,  more  than  anything  else.   The  critics  and  the 
establishment  and  so  on.   He  was  fearful  that  art  had  been 
captured  by  the  wrong  people. 

Barnes  was  a  weird  mixture  of  being  an  arrogant  elitist  on 
the  one  hand  and  a  loud,  strident  populist  on  the  other.   I've 
never  read  a  biography  of  him.   I  know  people--my  daughter  is  a 
painter  and  she  has  managed  to  get  in  to  see  the  collection. 
But  in  Barnes's  lifetime  she  couldn't  get  in  because  she  was  a 
painter.   It's  interesting  that  he  picked  a  small,  black  college 
[Lincoln  University]  and  donated  everything  to  that  because  he 
thought  that  art  should  be  owned  by  the  people. 


Esherick  Family,  Parents 


Riess:     Was  Wharton  Esherick  your  father's  brother? 

Esherick:   Wharton  was  an  older  brother.  Wharton  was  a  twin,  and  his  twin 
sister  was  the  most  conventional  woman  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life,  just  unbelievable  the  differences. 

Riess:     Tell  me  about  the  Esherick  side  of  your  family,  please. 

Esherick:   Okay.  My  father  grew  up  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  I 

believe  his  father  was  a  banker.  They  lived  in  a  big  house  on 
Locust  Street.   The  house  is  now  torn  down  because  the  Penn 
campus  has  built  out  and  engulfed  it. 

Riess:     What  kind  of  a  name  is  Esherick? 

Esherick:   [laughs]   People  used  to  ask  me  that  and  I  would  try  to  explain 
it,  what  I  knew  about  it,  and  you'd  see  their  eyes  glaze  over. 
I  think  it's  probably  German.  Finally,  when  people  have  asked 
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me,  I've  found  a  good  way  to  end  the  conversation  is  to  say, 
"Polish,"  and  then  they  never  ask  again.   [laughter] 

It's,  well,  E.  coli  is  Escherichii  coll.   And  then  the 
California  grey  whale  used  to  be  Escherictus  glaucus  and  now 
it's  Escherictus  robustus,  something  like  that.   So  there  are 
Swiss  and  German  scientists  of  that  name.   You  know,  the  name 
crops  up.   There  is  a  builder  in  Southern  California--!  met  his 
son—and  it's  the  same  name,  but  it's  Esch--.   In  Pennsylvania, 
in  Philadelphia  in  the  early  18th  century,  it  was  spelled 
Eschrig.   And  to  speculate  a  little  bit,  "esch"  means  ash,  and 
the  latter  part  of  it  could  mean  "reich"--a  kind  of  degeneration 
of  it  could  mean  country,  or  district,  or  something. 

Anyway,  the  family  have  been  in  Philadelphia  since  the 
early  18th  century.   The  earliest  documents  I  ever  had--I  gave 
them  to  my  cousin—there  was  an  old  deed  of  George  Eschrig  in 
1740  or  something  like  that. 


Esherick:   I  have  a  family  tree.   It  doesn't  go  back  very  far.   One  of  the 
interesting  things  was  at  one  point,  an  Esherick  married  an 
Esher,  which  seems  kind  of  weird. 

But  my  family — Edith  was  the  oldest,  Emmy  was  next.   Then 
George.   And  Wharton  was  the  twin  of  Dorothy,  Dot.  And  then  my 
father,  and  then  Frank,  who  was  the  youngest. 

Riess:     And  your  father's  name? 

Esherick:   He  was  just  Joseph  Esherick.  And  I  used  to  be  Joseph  Esherick, 
Junior.  When  he  died  I  dropped  the  junior. 

I  think  I  mostly  dropped  it  because  my  grandmother  always 
called  me  junior,  which  used  to  bug  me  in  no  small  amount.   She, 
my  grandmother,  was  a  Harris.   She  was  a  wonderful  old  crusty 
grandmother.   She  had  sayings  like,  "Look  with  your  eyes  and  not 
your  mouth." 

Riess:     Meaning? 

Esherick:   People  looking  for  something—talking  about  it  but  not  looking 
at  all. 

Then  George  is  in  there  some  place.   George  was  either 
younger  or  older  than  Wharton,  I  can't  remember  which.   But  Ede 
[Edith]  never  married.   Emmy  did,  had  one  child.   Dot  may  or  may 
not  have  had  kids,  I  just  can't  remember.  George  had  one  boy. 
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Wharton  had  three  kids,  two  girls  and  a  boy.   I  had  a  sister. 
And  then  Frank  had  two  boys.   There  are  not  many  left. 

Riess:      Is  your  sister  older  or  younger? 

Esherick:   Younger. 

Riess:     Was  Wharton  the  artist  in  this  whole  tree? 

Esherick:   Yes,  the  only  one.   The  rest  of  them  couldn't  be  squarer.  My 

father  and  Wharton  probably  got  on  better  than  any  of  the  other 
brothers.  Well,  possibly  because  we  lived  not  too  far  away  and 
Wharton  used  to  come  over  all  the  time  when  he'd  have  technical 
problems  and  my  father  would  help.  My  father  was  not  a 
structural  engineer  but  an  electrical  engineer.  But  he'd  had  a 
good  basic  engineering  training. 

Riess:     Did  he  go  to  Penn  also? 
Esherick:   Yes,  he  went  to  Penn. 
Riess:     Did  Wharton  go  to  Penn? 

Esherick:   No,  Wharton  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  he 
got  up  to- -about  two  months  before  he  was  to  graduate  he  quit. 
He  may  have  inspired  me!   [laughter] 

George  was  an  engineer  and  Frank  was  in  the  advertising 
business.   And  the  women  were  housewives --you  know,  limited 
education.   Have  you  ever  read  Virginia  Woolf's  Three  Guineas? 
I  find  it  kind  of  hard  going  because  it's  such  ornate  writing, 
but  women  until  recently  certainly  didn't  get  much  of  a  fair 
shake  in  the  world. 

Riess:     The  Eshericks  were  university  men,  but  they  didn't  marry 
university-educated  women? 

Esherick:   Well,  my  mother  had  gone  through  Girls'  High  School. 
Riess:     Tell  me  about  your  mother's  family. 

Esherick:   Her  maiden  name  was  most  wonderful,  it  was  Gangwisch.   I've 

always  thought  that  since  you  can  hyphenate  your  names  I  would 
get  cards  printed  up  that'd  say  Joseph  Esherick-Gangwisch  Just 
to  confuse  the  hell  out  of  everybody. 

She  went  to  Girls'  High  School  and  it  must  have  been  a  good 
education  because  all  of  her  high  school  friends—not  all  of 
them,  but  a  lot  of  them  that  she  continued  to  know  and  see  later 
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in  life—were  very  bright,  cultured  people.   My  mother's 
interests  were  more  literary  than  artistic  in  the  sense  of 
painting  or  sculpture. 

My  grandfather  was  a  brewmaster,  and  brewmasters  sort  of  go 
from  brewery  to  brewery.   She  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  where  the 
brewery  was  and  then  they  moved  to  Frankfurt,  which  is  a  part  of 
North  Philadelphia,  a  terrible  community  today.   It  really  is 
awful.   The  decay—having  just  come  from  the  East  I  just  get 
shocked  at  the  decay.  And  nobody  sees  it.   They  really,  I  don't 
think,  see  it.   When  you  come  from  here  and  go  back  there  and 
see  this  appalling  decay,  you  can't  understand  why  nobody  seems 
to  be  aware  of  it— at  least  there  isn't  any  sign  of  doing 
anything  about  it. 

Riess:     When  you  travel  the  Schuylkill  Expressway  and  you  look  to  the 
left  and  the  right  it's  kind  of  a  sea  of  wires  and  tops  of 
buildings  and  old  industrial  stuff. 

Esherick:   Well,  that's  nothing  compared  to  taking  the  train  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia.   This  last  time  I  was  back  I  took  the  train 
from  Philadelphia  to  Washington — down  through  Chester  it's 
pretty  depressing,  but  then  Wilmington  gets  a  lot  better  for 
reasons  that  I  can't  understand,  maybe  the  DuPonts.   And  then 
Baltimore  gets  depressing  again.   It's  a  sad  scene. 

Riess:     But  Frankfurt  was  just  a  suburb  at  that  point? 

Esherick:   Well,  the  subway  ran  up  Broad— Frankfurt ' s  on  the  east  side  of 
Broad  Street.   Frankfurt  is  sort  of  tucked  in  between  Broad 
Street  and  the  Delaware,  I  think.   But  all  of  North  Philadelphia 
is  just  massive  decay.   The  old  North  Philadelphia  Station  has 
been  closed.   There  was  so  much  violence  around  that  apparently 
they  just  abandoned  it. 

Riess:     Your  mother,  what  is  her  first  name? 

Esherick:   Helen. 

Riess:     When  did  she  and  your  father  meet?  When,  where,  how? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know  how  and  I  don't  know  when  and  I  don't  even  know 

when  they  were  married,  and  I'd  have  to  look  up  when  they  were 
born  and  when  they  died.   I've  got  it  around  somewhere.   But 
Father  was  class  of  '12  at  Penn,  and  I  was  born  in  1914. 

Riess:     It  sounds  like  you  have  a  sense  of  growing  up  in  a  big  family, 
anyway . 
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Esherick:   There  were  lots  of  cousins  and  I  used  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  out 
at  Wharton's. 


Visual  Memories,  Family  Houses 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 

Esherick: 

Riess: 

Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


You  also  spent  time,  according  to  something  I  read,  going  to  New 
Jersey  and  sketching.   Where  would  you  have  gone? 

Camden.   I'd  take  the  bus  just  to  the  outskirts  of  Camden. 
Camden  must  have  been  infinitely  smaller  than  it  is  today 
because  the  truck  farms  started  just  a  few  blocks  from  the 
Delaware.   And  there  were  these  wonderful  old  farm  buildings  out 
there. 

When  did  you  start  doing  that? 

I  was  probably  fifteen  or  sixteen  or  something  like  that. 

I  also  read  that  you  had  quite  good  training  in  mechanical 
drawing  and  drawing  in  high  school.  Were  you  in  a  technical  or 
arts  high  school? 

No,  it  was  sort  of  just  general  high  school,  but  it  was  a  good 
high  school,  Germantown  High,  which  is — it  was  a  mixed  school. 
It's  now  about  95  percent  black,  I  would  think,  but  it  was 
probably  about  15  percent  black  when  I  was  there,  10  or  15.   But 
it  was  a  good  school,  with  a  good  English  program  which  included 
literature—in  fact,  it  was  mostly  literature,  and  writing.   And 
an  art  program  and  mechanical  drawing. 

We  had  shop  classes,  and  I  took  all  of  that  stuff  right 
from  the  beginning.  It  was  good  in  mathematics,  but  weak  in 
physics  and  chemistry.  But  the  shop  classes  were  everything. 

What  did  you  have  around  you  when  you  were  growing  up?  What 
sort  of  a  house  did  you  live  in.  Describe  it  a  little  bit. 

Well,  I  was  born  at  home  with  my  father  in  attendance,  and  the 
story  is  that  when  the  doctor  handed  me  to  my  father  he  is 
alleged  to  have  dropped  me,  [laughter]  but  he  caught  me  before  I 
hit  the  floor.  My  father  probably  couldn't  stand  the  sight  of 
me--babies  aren't  the  greatest  looking  things  when  they  first 
come  out  I  don't  think.  And  he  couldn't  stand  the  sight  of 
blood  or  anything  like  that. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


I  was  born  in  a  little  tiny  brick  rowhouse,  typical 
Philadelphia  brick  rowhouse  with  porches  that  go  all  along  the 
street,  out  in  Mt.  Airy,  which  is  on  a  railroad  line.   Because 
the  railroad  was  newly  built  the  laborers  who  built  it- -built 
and  maintained  it  —  lived  in  the  community,  so  there  were  little 
black  pockets.   In  those  days  the  Italians  were  new  immigrants 
to  Philadelphia,  so  they  were  kind  of  isolated,  too. 

And  then  we  moved  at  some  point--!  don't  remember  much  of 
the  Durham  Street  house--we  moved  over  to  Mt.  Airy  Avenue,  and 
that  was,  you  know,  one  of  those  twin  houses.   It  was  a  thing 
like  this  with  a  party  wall  here  [sketching]  and  then  there  was 
a  porch  out  in  front  and  the  street  was  about  there. 

You  came  directly  into  the  living  room,  there  was  a 
fireplace  over  here,  and  then  there  was  a  stair  that  went  up 
here,  and  there  was  an  opening  right  here.   The  door,  I  think, 
was  sort  of  off  center  and  then  the  kitchen  was  here  and  I  don't 
know  what  was  going  on  in  here.  And  this  was  the  dining  room 
and  there  was  a  back  porch  here  like  that  and  steps  that  went 
down  into  a  basement  on  the  outside.   The  basement  had  a  shop  in 
here  and  then  the  furnace  over  here,  coal  bins  here,  and  I  had 
to  shovel  the  coal. 

Why  a  shop  in  the  basement?  Was  that  typical? 

I  don't  know.   My  father  was  always  repairing  stuff,  had  a 
workbench.  And  then  I  used  the  shop  a  lot.   I  eventually  had  a 
lathe  and  built  awful- looking  furniture. 

The  stairs  came  up  here  [sketching]  and  my  mother  and 
father's  room  was  here  and  my  sister's  room  was  here,  the  bath 
was  here.  My  room  was  back  here,  which  had  a  window  seat  thing 
in  it  I  remember.  And  then  this  was  the  guest  room  down  here. 

Fire  escape? 

No,  that  was  just  the  roof  of  the  porch.   I  just  remember  that 
because  I  went  out  one  night  and  forgot  my  keys  and  got  home 
about  two  o'clock,  was  trying  to  sneak  in  and  couldn't  find  any 
windows  open  so  I  climbed  up  the  downspout  and  got  on  this  roof 
and  was  trying  to  open  the  window  here  and  made  so  much  noise  my 
mother  got  up  anyway  to  see  what  the  hell  was  going  on.   I 
remember  that  as  one  of  those  half -traumatic  experiences. 

It  was  a  very  conventional  house.   Then  there  was  an  alley 
down  here. 
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Riess:     Critics  writing  about  your  work  talk  about  your  interest  In 

light  and  how  light  works  in  rooms.   Do  you  remember  any  light 
at  all  in  this  house? 

Esherick:   You  don't  remember  light  in  any  Philadelphia  house.   [laughter] 
We  had  a  big  backyard  [sketching]  and  I  had  a  little  vegetable 
garden  right  out  in  here,  and  then  there  was  an  alley  that  came 
back  up  here  and  there  was  a  bank  in  here—the  hill  goes  down 
that  way.   The  interesting  thing  is  that  the  son  of  the  "girl 
next  door,"  slightly  older  than  me,  who  lived  in  this  house 
[house  next  door]  works  for  us  now.   Isn't  that  crazy? 

Then  there  was  a  little  summer  house  out  here.   I  got 
interested  in--I  liked  to  build  rock  gardens,  and  when  I  was  in 
high  school  I  had  a  little  gardening  business  and  built  gardens 
and  maintained  them  for  people.   I  built  a  pond  here.   I  don't 
know  why  the  fish  didn't  die,  but  they  didn't. 


Family  Interests,  Golf.  Vacations,  Summer  Camp 


Riess:     Was  your  family  well  off?  It  sounds  like  you  had  lots  of  jobs. 
Did  you  need  all  those  jobs? 

Esherick:   Not  really.   I  don't  remember--.  Well,  I  know  that  business  was 
lousy  for  my  father  after  '29,  but  he  had  done  well  enough  so 
that  he  built  a  house  in  about  1932.   He  had  money. 

Riess:     He  didn't  work  for  someone  else? 

Esherick:   Well,  he  worked  as  an  engineer.   He  worked  for  an  asbestos 

company  in  Philadelphia  at  first.  Then  he  worked  for  a  company 
that  made  recording  and  controlling  instruments.  Most  of  his 
customers  were  the  oil  industry  down  south  of  Philadelphia, 
Marcus  Hook  and  on  down  to  Chester.   I  used  to  get  down  there 
with  him  while  he  was  setting  up  these  instruments. 

Riess:     Did  he  enjoy  his  work? 

Esherick:   Yes.  And  he--I  wouldn't  say  he  was  an  inventor,  but  he 

developed  a  lot  of  stuff,  and  he  knew  other  people  who  were 
inventors  and  he  helped  them.  He  wasn't  one  of  those 
acquisitive  people  who  wanted  his  name  over  everything.  And  in 
those  days  you  didn't  sue  somebody  and  get  $96  million  the  way 
those  two  guys  did  in  this  morning's  paper.   But  he  helped 
design  a  thing  called  the  Procter  toaster. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 

Esherick: 

Riess: 

Esherick: 


The  stuff  he  did  was  really  kind  of  ordinary,  which  I 
always  liked.   But  the  Procter  toaster  was  the  first  sort  of 
automatic  toaster.   It  has  a  sensor  that  feels  the  temperature 
of  the  bread—all  toasters  do  that  today,  so  the  Procter  patents 
apply  to  or  are  used  for  all  these  automatic  toasters. 


He  was  working  on  the  engineering, 
streamlining  or  whatever  it  was. 


He  wasn't  designing  the 


Oh  no,  no,  none  of  that  stuff.  He  just  did  the  technical  design 
on  it,  how  to  get  the  sensors  to  work,  and  there  are  sort  of 
complicated  thermocouples  in  there.   It's  just  a  little  tiny 
piece  of  metal,  a  resistance  thing,  I  guess,  that  reads  the 
temperature,  and  probably  as  the  temperature  goes  up  that 
automatically  shuts  the  toaster  off.   Probably  there's  some 
limiting  device  that  increases  the  current  flow,  I  would  suspect 
is  the  way  it  works.   He  did  stuff  like  that.   And  he  had  a  lot 
of  friends  that  he  was  always  playing  around  with. 

You  mean  with  projects  like  this,  invention  kinds  of  things? 
Yes. 

Your  mother  with  her  literature  and  her  friends,  did  she  occupy 
a  different  world,  would  you  say? 

They  both  played  a  lot  of  golf,  and  my  father  was  for  years 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Golf  Association.   We  were  all 
sort  of  brought  up  to  play  golf. 

When  I  was  in  college  I  was  a  fierce  golfer  whenever  I 
could  do  it.   I  was  pretty  good.   I  shot  par  golf  or  sub-par 
golf.   But  I  couldn't  stand  it  if — I  mean,  once  you've  played 
well,  for  somebody  like  me,  if  you  start  to  play  poorly  and 
don't  have  the  time  to  practice,  it's  maddening.   So  I  just 
quit.   Every  now  and  then  I  play — once  you  learn  a  swing  you  can 
get  back  to  it.   I  don't  know  how  I'd  be  now. 

I  learned  to  play  golf  in  the  days  when  the  way  you  learned 
was  to  take  two  clubs  and  go  out  and  play  eighteen  holes  with 
the  two  clubs  so  that  you  learned  how  to  do  things  that  the 
clubs  weren't  supposed  to  do,  so  there  isn't  any  such  thing  as  a 
standard  swing.   I  learned  how  to  get  the  ball  to  do  what  I 
wanted  regardless  of  the  club.  You  may  want  to  hit  a  low  long 
ball  or — one  thing  or  another.  They  don't  do  that  anymore.   It 
was  fun.   I  enjoyed  it. 


Riess: 


What  other  kind  of  family  activities? 
interesting  places? 


Did  you  vacation 
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Esherick:   There  was  a  family  place  up  in  the  Poconos  on  a  lake  and  we'd  go 
up  there.   And  we'd  go  visit  friends  at  what's  called  the  Shore 
--in  California,  the  beach,  as  you  well  know.   That's  when  I  got 
interested  in  swimming.   I've  always  been  around  water,  but  I 
started  going  to  boys'  camps  I  guess  when  I  was  about  ten  or 
something  like  that,  and  then  my  sister  was  sent  to  camp,  too. 

For  long  stretches  or  just  a  couple  of  weeks? 

Two  months.   That  was  standard.  You  went  before  the  Fourth  of 
July,  because  I  always  remembered  the  fireworks  on  the  lake. 

Riess:     And  they  would  be  in  the  Poconos,  the  camps? 

Esherick:   Yes,  yes.   And  then  I  worked  at  one  of  the  camps  after  I  got  too 
old  to  be  a  camper. 

Riess:     How  about  your  impression  of  those  buildings?  There  is  a  kind 
of  camp  architecture,  isn't  there? 

Esherick:   Yes,  well,  these  were  just  cabins  with  no  interior  finish,  wood 
floors,  and  nothing  over  the  windows.   There  was  usually  a 
little  porch  out  in  front.   In  case  it  rained  or  anything  like 
that,  there  were  roll-down  canvas  blinds  that  were  on  the 
inside.   You  could  roll  them  down  and  then  you  took  the  sticks 
so  that  you  could  push  it  outside  the  window  and  then  hook  it 
under  a  couple  of  nails  so  it  didn't  flop  around.   It  was  the 
most  wonderfully  primitive  stuff  you  could  imagine. 

And  they  had- -those  camps  in  those  days  had  absolutely  no 
crafts  at  all.   There  would  be  assembly  and  everybody  would — 
sing.   [laughter]   I  was  thinking  the  other  day  that  one  of  the 
songs  that  we  used  to  sing  was  something  about  Cocaine  Bill  and 
Morphine  Sue.   Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen  if  somebody  had 
a  camp  and  they  taught  the  kids  to  sing  something  like  that 
today? 

It  sounds  like  there's  not  a  lot  of  program  if  you  have  no 
crafts. 

There  was  a  program,  but  it  was  all  a  sports  program.   I  mean, 
you'd  play  baseball,  volleyball,  track,  you  know,  that  was 
basically  about  it.  Or  you  might  go  on  a  cross-country  run,  or 
there  would  be  canoeing,  swimming. 

Riess:     And  were  you  a  kind  of  sensitive  soul  who  really  wanted  to  go 
back  to  your  room  and  sit  with  a  good  book? 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Esherick: 


No.   [laughter] 
any  dumb  kid. 


Not  at  all,  no.   No,  I  just  horsed  around  like 


A  Sense  of  Self  ## 


Riess:     In  a  way  I'd  like  to  hear  that  part  of  you  wanted  to  go  inside 
and  think  deep  thoughts.  When  do  you  think--? 

Esherick:   When  did  I  start  to  think?   [laughs] 

Riess:     Yes,  the  idea  of  being  a  conscious  person,  conscious  of  your 
potential  or  whatever? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  would  suspect--.   I  don't  think  I  ever  was  so  much 

conscious  about  my  self.   I  was  more  interested  in  trying  to 
figure  out  what  the  hell  was  going  on.   I  mean,  what  are  we 
doing  here? 

Riess:     But  that's  more  philosophical. 

Esherick:   Yes,  well,  and  I  read  a  lot.   I  started  out  reading  classics 

rewritten  for  kids--"The  Boy's  Robinson  Crusoe."  Then  in  junior 
high  school  or  high  school  I  was  introduced  to  what  I  guess  was 
standard  high  school  literature,  Shakespeare,  standard  19th 
century  novels.   And  then  sort  of  general  reading,  I  just 
started  to  read.   And  my  mother  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
theater,  and  I  guess  from  the  time  I  was  about  eight  or  so  I 
went  to  the  theater. 

Riess:     When  you  would  go  to  plays  with  your  parents-- 
Esherick:   Just  with  my  mother  because  they  were  usually  matinees. 

Riess:     --would  she  talk  to  you  about  meaning?  Would  you  analyze  things 
or  were  they  entertainment? 

Esherick:   I  would  suspect  they  were  more  entertainment.   But  I  must  have 
said  something  about  it,  other  than  "thanks." 

Riess:     It's  interesting  to  think  how  nicely  theater  would  complement 

reading,  pulling  it  into  the  three-dimensional.   Do  you  think  it 
does  that? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  think  that  definitely  is  a  fact.  And  with  theater  the 

people  are  real,  they're  right  there,  you  see  them,  they're  not 
some  ethereal  thing  that  you  imagine.  And  I  think  that  has  an 
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impact  on  the  way  an  architect  works,  that  the  people- -that  you 
think  of  the  people  who  are  going  to  either  live  in  or  work  in 
the  buildings.   You  think  of  them  in  a  very  real,  concrete  way. 
I  always  like  to  just  sit  on  a  bench  and  watch  people,  see  what 
they  do.   Sometimes  the  watching  can  be  very,  very  technical, 
just  watch  how  people  go  upstairs.   You  can  learn  a  lot  about 
what's  safe  and  what's  unsafe  and  so  on. 

Excuse  the  interruption,  but  it  just  reminds  me  of 
Wharton's  stair.   Somebody  asked  him  if  anybody  ever  hurt 
themselves  on  the  stair  and  he  said,  "No,  it's  too  dangerous." 
[laughter]   I  remember  all  those  little  things  because  I  think 
at  some  time,  1  don't  know  where,  I  must  have  learned  that  there 
are  great  revelations  in  the  comic,  that  the  whole  purpose  of 
comic  things  is  a  kind  of  revelation,  or  epiphany. 

If  we  get  into  particular  clients  and  particular  jobs,  I 
will  remember  the  relationships  mostly  in  terms  of  what  was 
funny  about  it.   The  comic  side  of  it  always  has  a  sharp  impact 
of  something- -something  really  happens. 


And  a  Warning  to  the  Interviewer  about  Categorization 


Riess:     Would  you  think  of  yourself  as  a  "watcher"  from  an  early  age? 
Could  we  have  that,  a  sense  of  your  keen  observation? 

Esherick:   Well,  you  can.   [laughter]  I  would  hate  this  thing  to  come  out 
like,  you  know,  "this  is  the  formula."  I'm  pretty  unconscious 
of  what  motivates  me  and  what  does  what.   I  don't  spend  an  awful 
lot  of  time  analyzing  or  trying  to  figure  out,  you  know,  "Why 
did  I  do  this?"  and  "Why  didn't  I  do  that?" 

Riess:     Why  did  you  go  to  Camden  to  draw  buildings,  though? 

Esherick:   I'll  be  damned  if  I  know.  As  a  kid  I  always  got  up  way  before 
anybody  else  did,  and  I  think  the  reason  I  like  to  cook  is  that 
probably  by  the  time  I  was  ten  years  old  I  was  cooking  for 
myself  in  the  morning,  because  I'd  get  up  and  be  out  of  the 
house  before  anybody  else  had.   I  fed  myself  and  got  out  of  the 
house  long  before  anybody  else  was  even  awake,  and  then  I'd  come 
back  to  the  house  to  get  cleaned  up  a  little  bit  to  go  to 
school. 

Riess:     Really? 
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Esherick:   Yes,  I'd  wander  around  for  maybe  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 

hours,  or  I'd  go  down  to  the  woods,  or  just--.   Somebody—you 
know,  the  track  through  these  things  is  so  weird,  but  one  Easter 
somebody  gave  me  a  couple  of  little  chicks ,  and  I  was  going  to 
raise  them  in  a  pen,  and  I  put  them  in  a  fruit  box  out  in  this 
little  summer  house  that  I  drew  in  this  plan  here.   And  a  cat 
got  them,  and  when  I  got  out  there  was  practically  nothing  but 
some  feathers.   So  I  then  declared  war  on  cats.   And  one  of  the 
main  things  to  do  was  after  breakfast,  I'd  go  out  and  chase  the 
neighborhood  cats  all  over  the  place.   I  really  don't  know  what 
I  was  doing. 

One  of  the  difficulties,  and  I  don't  know  when  this  started 
with  me,  but  when  my  first  wife  and  I  got  a  divorce  I  found  that 
a  whole  lot  of  people  didn't  like  the  idea,  and  they  had 
developed  an  image  of  me  that  I--this  is  my  analysis  of.  it—that 
they  sort  of  owned,  and  they  didn't  want  me  to  change,  they 
wanted  me  to  be  fixed.   I  spent  a  whole  damned  lifetime  avoiding 
being  owned  or  categorizable  or  anything  like  that. 

Riess:     Okay,  I  consider  that  to  be  a  warning. 
Esherick:   Yes.   [laughter] 


The  Man  Without  Characteristics,  by  Robert  Musil 


Esherick:   But  I  have  a  suspicion  that  I—it's  not  that  I'm  incapable  of 
making  commitments--!  am — but  I  want  a  certain  flexibility  in 
it.   I  mean,  this  may  be  coming  to  the  head  more  right  now 
because  I'm  just  finishing  Max  Frisch's  I'm  Not  Stiller,  which 
was  a  cult  book  about  twenty  years  or  so  ago,  but  it  was  an 
abridged  edition--!  didn't  know  it— and  the  new  edition  is  the 
complete  thing.   Stiller  is  trying  to  not  be  identified. 

And  I  think  my  attachment  to  Robert  Musil  and  The  Man 
Without  Qualities--!  may  have  mentioned  this  before—but  the 
title  is  a  poor  translation  of  Z?er  Mann  Ohne  Eigenschaften, 
which  is  more  like  "the  man  without  characteristics." 

I  think  that  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  I've 
ever  read.  For  some  reason  or  other,  people  never  finish  it,  I 
think  partly  because  it's  a  big  three-volume  thing  that  runs  to 
about  3,000  pages  or  something  like  that.   That  can't  be  right, 
I  don't  think  it's  that  much. 
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Riess: 


I  think  booksellers  usually  only  have  the  first  volume,  so 
people  must  pick  the  damn  book  up  and  think  that  they've  got  the 
whole  thing.   And  since  it's  one  of  those  books  that  is  in  a  way 
endless—there's  a  fourth  volume  which  has  never  been  printed 
except  in  German,  and  it  was  supposed  to  come  out  last  year,  but 
I've  never  been  able  to  find  it--I  just  don't  think  people  ever 
get  to  the  end  of  it. 

One  of  the  things  that's  interesting  about  it  is  that 
here's  the  hero,  or  the  central  figure,  or  whatever,  and  he  has 
various  relationships  with  various  people,  usually  with  women. 
But  the  relationships  aren't  really  well  developed.   Well, 
that's  not  right,  nothing  seems  to  come  of  them. 

And  then  his  sister  is  married  to  somebody  who  is  portrayed 
as  one  of  the  more  offensive  people  in  the  Western  world.   The 
husband  either  goes  off  or  dies  or  something  of  the  sort,  and 
then  the  sister  comes  and  lives  with  the  brother.   Some  people 
look  on  it  as  an  incestuous  relationship,  although  I've  never 
been  able  to  read  that  into  it.   I  guess  people  find  it  very 
strange  that  brothers  and  sisters  could  be  that  fond  of  one 
another. 

Why  do  people  read  it?  What  is  its  importance? 


Esherick:   I  think  it's  an  extraordinary  picture  of  Europe- -well,  I  wasn't 
there,  so  I  don't  know  for  sure—but  of  Europe  just  after  the 
turn  of  the  century.   But  for  the  general  ideas  in  it,  and  the 
writing  is  also  marvelous.   There  are  really  quixotic  things 
about  how  it  all  develops.   He  has  a  concept  of  what  one  critic 
has  called  "intransitive  love,"  which  to  me  is  a  wonderful  idea. 
That  is,  that  you  don't  have  to  have  a  specific  object  for  love, 
that  it  can  be—that  it's  something  else.   It's  usually  "I  love 
springtime"  or  "Mary"  or  "scrapple."   [laughter]   But  this  is  a 
great  idea. 

There's  a  guy,  a  professor  of  history  at  UC  San  Diego,  by 
the  name  of  David  Luft,  [spells],  "air."  He's  one  of  the 
leading  Musil  scholars.   I  don't  know  him,  I've  never  met  him, 
but  my  son  is  in  the  same  department  down  there  so  we  kind  of 
vaguely  communicate  back  and  forth.   Sometime  I'll  ask  him  why 
he  thinks  Musil  is  unknown,  and  at  the  same  time,  why  he's  so 
important. 

Riess:     "Without  characteristics"  means  what? 

Esherick:   Well,  it's  the  idea  of  not  wanting  to  be  labeled,  which  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  found  it  so  interesting,  because  I  found 
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here ' s  somebody  who  feels  the  same  way  about  some  things . 
he's  a  very  perceptive,  penetrating  writer. 


But 


A  good  way  to  get  into  it,  and  if  I  had  the  time  to  get  to 
a  bookstore  I'd  get  it  for  you,  but  there's  a  thing  that's 
usually  available  called  Five  Women.   It  started  out- -when  he 
was  alive  it  was  called  Three  Women,  three  different  stories 
about  women.   Then  he  wrote  two  more  afterwards,  so  then  the 
publishers  decided  to  call  it  Five  Women,  so  be  sure  that  you 
get  it  [the  five  women  one),  if  I  don't  get  it  first. 

They're  extraordinary  stories,  just  absolutely  marvelous 
stories.   There  is  one  enigmatic  story,  in  a  way  it's  kind  of  a 
horrible  story,  I  think  it's  called  "The  Perfection  of  Love," 
and  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  about  what  it's  about,  but  it's 
a  very  disturbing  story  in  some  respect.   That  [Five  Women]  is  a 
good  way  to  get  an  idea  about  what  he  does.   And  then  if  you 
read  about  the  first  fifteen  pages  of  the  so-called  "man  without 
qualities,"  you'll  get  an  idea  of  what  he's  driving  at. 

Riess:     Please  say  more  about  not  being  labeled. 

Esherick:   I  don't  like  to  treat  people  as  though  they  have  qualities  so 
that  they  don't  have  to  really  tell  me  something,  as  though  I 
already  knew  what  it  was  that  they  are  going  to  say  or  would 
say.   I  like  to  have  the  impression  that  we're  living  in  a  world 
of  ideas  and  interpretations  of  reality--! 'm  always  talking 
about  reality  and  I  don't  know  what  it  is—realities  is  better-- 
and  we're  sort  of  floating  around  in  that. 

I've  now  got  to  the  point  where--!  used  to  struggle  hard  to 
try  to  figure  out  something  about  anything  to  get  to  understand 
it.   I've  now  got  to  the  point  where  I  think  that--"0kay,  I 
understand  it,  this  is  what's  happening,"  and  the  minute  that 
happens,  I  see  that  I  can  be  convinced  that  the  opposite  is 
true.   I'm  probably  digressing  so  much  that  this  is  becoming 
impossible,  but  I'm  trying  to  explain  something  that  is 
important  to  me--how  do  you  get  to  the  heart  of  it  and  what  is 
the  heart  anyway?  That  it's  always  changing  doesn't  bother  me. 

Riess:     I  think  you  told  me  somewhere  that  one  kind  of  reading  you  were 
interested  in  was  Will  Durant.   He  and  his  wife  were  writing 
history,  and  so  you  were  interested  in  history? 

Esherick:   History  and  philosophy.  Durant "s  thing,  as  I  remember  it,  has  a 
whole  lot  of  philosophy.   I  was  reading  that,  but  also  reading  a 
lot  of  fiction.   I  got  interested  in  poetry,  specifically  Walt 
Whitman,  because  Wharton  had  done  a  wonderful  illustrated 
version  of  the  "Song  of  the  Broadaxe." 
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Riess:     I'm  envious.   I  seldom  think  deeply  about  why  things  happen,  and 
yet  it's  terrible  to  just  take  it  all  for  granted. 

Esherick:   I  don't  think  you  can.  My  wife  I  sometimes  think  is  a 

combination  of  the  world's  most  matter-of-fact  and  the  world's 
most  skeptical  woman,  and  she's  marvelous,  we  have  a  wonderful 
time  together,  because  she  shares  the  kind  of  skepticism  that  I 
have.   She's  a  little  more  matter-of-fact  than  I  am. 

Riess:     Skepticism  about  what? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know,  just  sort  of  a  basic  underlying—well,  skepticism 
about  what  you  read  in  the  newspaper  for  example,  and  what 
really  is  happening. 

Riess:     That  ends  up  being  cynicism,  isn't  it? 

Esherick:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   It's  very  hard,  I  think,  to  not  be 

cynical  today,  especially  with  the  election  two  weeks  off.   But 
I  think  that  the  skepticism  is  that  sometimes  things  are  stated 
in  a  way  that  suggests  we  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  both 
she  and  I  aren't  quite  convinced  that  we  got  to  the  bottom  of 
it. 

If  there's  anything  I  dislike,  it's  finality.   Now  I'm 
talking  very  much  architecturally,  but  I  dislike  buildings  that 
have  a  kind  of  finality  to  them.   I  think  the  messages  that  come 
out  of  very  formal  Beaux  Arts  buildings  have  a  kind  of  finality 
to  them.   You  can't  change  them  and  they're  meant  to  be 
immutable  objects  that  are  instructing  people.   That  is, 
whatever  that  idea  is,  the  people  should  be  learning  from  that 
building.   Most  authoritarian  buildings  work  that  way:  churches 
and  city  halls. 


An  Aside  on  the  Behavior  of  the  Sun 


Riess:     It's  interesting  to  think  about  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York,  which  has  had  so  many  additions,  new  wings  and  things. 
What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Esherick:   They're  adding  some  more  now.   But  I  think  it  can  end  up  being  a 
much  better  museum  than  this  kind  of  nuttiness  that's  gone  on. 
I  think  some  of  the  nuttiness  is  so  terrible  that  it  gets  in  the 
way  of  what  the  museum  is  there  for:   to  let  us  see  such  an 
array  of  manifestations  of  what  different  people  have  taken  art 
to  be. 
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There's  that  wing  that- -I  don't  know  whether  Eero  Saarinen 
did  it  or  Kevin  Roche—where  they  have  the  nice  little  Egyptian 
temple  [Temple  of  Dendur] .   The  light  is  all  wrong,  but  you 
really  can't  do  anything  about  it.   I  mean,  you  can't  at  what 
must  be  42  degrees  north,  you  can't  expect  that  the  sun  is 
going  to  behave  like--I  don't  know  what  Aswan  and  that  general 
area  is,  not  subtropical  but  it's  very  close  to  the  equator- -and 
the  sun  around  the  equator,  everything  is  entirely  different. 
If  you've  ever  spent  any  time  in  that  part  of  the  world  the  sun 
is  —  that's  east,  it  comes  up  there  and  [whoosh  noise]  like  that 
and  goes  down  there. 

We  did  a  building  in  La  Paz  [Bolivia]  and—the  difference 
here  between  the  longest  day  of  the  year  and  the  shortest  day  is 
about  five  and  a  half  hours,  something  like  that — the  difference 
between  the  longest  day  in  the  year  and  the  shortest  day  down 
there  is  something  like  forty  minutes,  so  that  the  passage  of 
the  sun  is  just  like  that  instead  of  starting  out  here  and  going 
like  that,  starting  out  up  there  and  going  way  up  like  that. 
But  it  makes  your  perception  of  what  constitutes  a  day  vastly 
different. 

I've  never  lived  with  one  of  those  things  for  any  extended 
period  of  time,  but  I've  often  looked  at  the  form  of,  or  the 
modelling  on  buildings,  say  in  Leningrad — St.  Petersburg  now — 
and  what  that's  like,  and  what  the  modelling  is  for  buildings 
around  the  equator.   My  argument  is  the  sun  reveals  the  form  of 
the  building  and  gives  it  definition  by  shade  and  shadow  and 
everything  else,  and  it  does  it  in  entirely  different  ways. 
I've  never  had  the  time  to  explore  the  idea.   I  get  interested 
and  then  I  forget  about  it,  like  most  of  the  things  that  I  have 
in  mind  that  aren't  going  to  get  done. 


Religion.  Friends'  Meetings 


Riess:     Before  this  session  ends  I  want  to  ask  you — you  said  that 
there's  some  Quaker  part  to  your  background? 

Esherick:   Well,  not  in  the  family.   I  got  interested  when  I  was  in 

college — I  think  religion  somehow  or  other  rears  its  head  when 
you  begin  to  question  things  when  you're  in  your  late  teens.   I 
had  friends  who  were  of  all  different  religions  and  I  had  been 
reading  about  religions,  taken  courses  about  them  or  something 
or  other. 
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And  then  I  got  interested  in  meetings,  Friends'  meetings, 
and  I  had  a  lot  of  friends  who  were  Friends.  Living  at  Penn,  I 
started  to  just  go  to  different  meetings,  more  out  of  curiosity 
to  see  the  difference  between  them.   I  went  to  most  of  the  city 
meetings.   I  would  just  go  around  from  one  meeting  to  the  next. 
And  they  were  different,  and  I  enjoyed  seeing  those  differences. 
I  was  asked  to  join  the  Race  Street  meeting  because  I  used  to  go 
there--!  think  it's  Race  Street.   I  used  to  go  there  a  lot 
because  it  was  a  convenient  one  to  get  to  from  Penn.   But  I 
never  joined.   I  was  never  a  member.   I  was  what's  called  an 
attender. 

Riess:     Did  you  speak  at  the  meetings? 

Esherick:   No,  I  never  did.   I  didn't  think  it  was  appropriate. 

Riess:     Because  you  weren't  a  member. 

Esherick:   Because  I  wasn't  a  member.  Then  I  read  a  lot  about  Quakers. 
Oddly  enough,  there  really  isn't  much  written  about  Penn, 
William  Penn.   I  read  a  little  thing  of  his  that  I  found 
someplace  in  a  second-hand  bookstore  in  Philadelphia  a  while 
back,  and  now  I'm  really  pretty  well-informed.   I  like  the  ideas 
of  consensus,  but  every  time  I  tell  a  Quaker  friend  that  I  think 
consensus  is  a  great  idea  they  say,  "Try  it  and  you  won't  think 
it's  so  hot."   [laughter] 

Riess:     You  weren't  rebelling  against  whatever  your  parents  offered? 

Esherick:   No,  it  wasn't  that.   It  was  a  much  more  positive  thing.   I  still 
think  it's  wonderful.   The  thing  I  like  about  it  is  you  don't 
have  to  be  a  Christian  to  be  a  Quaker.   Christians  have  become 
so  uncharitable,  some  of  them,  and  so  mean,  that-- [looking  at 
watch]   I  should  really  stop  now. 


Reviewing  the  Danger  of  Categorization 
[Interview  2:  November  1,  1994)  ii 


Riess:     I've  been  thinking  about  what  you  said  last  session  and  I'd  like 
to  find  out  what  is  so  dreadful  about  being  tagged,  I  mean  just 
in  your  own  words. 

Esherick:   Well,  I'm  never  sure  about  whether  any  direction  or  any  idea  I 

have  is  right  or  not,  and  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  change  my  mind. 
If  one  path  turns  out  to  be  the  wrong  one,  I  want  to  be  able  to 
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pursue  what  I've  learned  in  the  meantime,  independent  of  sort  of 
a  reputation  or  an  expectation  or  whatever  it  is  that  you're 
supposed  to  represent. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  this  in  an  irresponsible  way.   I  think 
there  are  lots  of  responsibilities  that  one  has  and  other  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  you  to  satisfy  those  responsibilities-- 
that  is  some  of  them  anyway.   I  think  it  depends  on  what  people 
think  their  responsibilities  are.   I  don't  mean  to  put  myself  in 
a  class  with  Roosevelt,  but  people  were  always  talking  about  his 
being  a  traitor  to  his  class,  and  there's  an  expectation  that  is 
likely  to  come  up  that  is  counter  to  more  fundamental  beliefs. 

Riess:     Are  you  talking  about  statements  where  you  might  be  quoted,  or 
are  you  talking  about  design  issues,  where  you  feel  like  you 
should  be  always  able  to  erase  it? 

Esherick:   The  nice  thing  about  something  like  architecture  that  you  love 
dearly,  or  the  process  of  designing  and  building—more 
designing—is  something  that  I  see  not  in  a  professional  sense 
but  in  a  social  and  cultural  sense. 

Riess:     Well,  given  this  time  to  reflect  in  tranquility,  when  you're 
basically  above  the  fray,  you  might- - 

Esherick:   Or  below  it.   [laughter] 

Riess:     --you  might  come  out  and  say  your  say.   That  sort  of  implies 
that  you've  got  some  final  things  to  say,  of  course! 

Esherick:   Well,  I  don't  mind  disagreeing.  We  were  talking  with  the 

younger  folks  in  the  office  at  lunch  today,  and  we  were  talking 
about  a  well-known  architect  in  the  East.   One  of  them  who  knew 
the  guy  we  were  talking  about  was  saying  that  it  was  kind  of  sad 
because  he  was  a  hero  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  and,  you 
know,  was  built  up  and  he  now  doesn't  feel  that  he  gets  the 
respect  that  he  should  be  getting  and  that  he's  become  somewhat 
embittered  and  disillusioned.   I  mean  that's  my  young  friend 
back  here  talking. 

I  think  what  happened  with  this  particular  guy  was  that  his 
work  was  highly  popularized  by  an  East  Coast  historian/ critic 
that  everybody  looks  at  and  reveres,  and  for  reasons  that  I 
don't  think  were  justified.   I  don't  think  that  the  claims  of 
these  great  intellectual,  or  whatever,  breakthroughs  were  quite 
as  great  as  the  critic  thought. 

Riess:     If  you  don't  want  to  mention  the  architect,  can  you  mention  the 
critic  at  least? 
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Esherick:   Well,  yes,  all  I'm  talking  about  is  Vincent  Scully  and  Bob 

Venturi.   My  view  of  it  is  that  Scully's  claims  weren't  really 
right  and  Bob  believed  Scully's  claims. 

You  know,  there's  a  German  term  in  chess  playing  called 
Hochspiel--Hoch,  "high,"  and  spiel,  or  spielen,  "to  play"--which 
is  to  use  a  man  (you  never  use  the  female  on  the  board,  except 
the  queen),  to  use,  say,  a  pawn  to  pretend  it's  a  rook  or 
something  like  that.  And  I  think  what  happened  to  Bob  is  he  got 
Hochgespielt  [laughter]  and  really  didn't  know  it  was  happening 
to  him.   That's  what  I  mean  by  being  trapped  by  having  a 
reputation  that  you've  got  to  live  up  to. 


The  Lesson  of  the  Friends'  Meetings;  The  Anti-Focal 


Riess:  Another  issue  from  last  time  that  I  thought  about  more  was  those 
Quaker  meetings  that  you  went  to.  A  little  aside.  Your  mother, 
you  said,  was  an  ardent  pacifist.  Did  she  go  to  meetings? 

Esherick:   No,  no. 

Riess:     What  did  you  find  you  could  learn  about  the  group  by  just 
sitting  there  in  the  meetings? 

Esherick:   Well,  it  was  more  curiosity. 

Riess:     I  thought  maybe  that  was  a  place  where  you  learned  to  take 
things  in  totally  quietly.  We  don't  have  that  many 
opportunities  in  life. 

Esherick:   I  think  that--a  lot  of  it  was  naive  curiosity.   I  would  be 

romanticizing  if  I  thought  up  some  answer  to  that.   I  mean,  I'd 
make  something  up.   You  know,  if  you  give  me  time,  I  probably 
can.   I  think  that  whenever  you  do  something  you  do  it  with  some 
vague  expectation  of  some  outcome.   I  mean,  I  don't  think  people 
wander  around  the  world  mindlessly,  or  at  least  I  hope  they 
don't.   So  I  must  have  had  some  expectation  that  I  would  see 
something  or  encounter  something  of  great  interest. 

It's  interesting  that  you  bring  that  up.  There's  a  young 
Taiwanese  student  who  rents  a  room  from  my  daughter.   His  name 
is  E,  just  the  letter  E.   [laughs]   E  was  in  here  last  week. 
He's  doing  a  paper,  and  it  will  be  interesting  because  he's 
collected  more  stuff  than  most  people  have,  and  I'll  try  to  get 
a  copy  so  that  you  can  look  at  it  because  it  may  be  useful.   He 
started  out  in  anthropology,  then  sculpture,  now  architecture, 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 

Riess : 
Esherick: 


so  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  similar  ideas  drifting  around  in 
his  head. 

And  he's  focused  on,  or  he's  picked  up  little  things  that  a 
lot  of  people  just  don't  pick  up.  And  he  asked  me  where  the 
idea  of  being  anti-focal  came  from.   Gothic  cathedrals  are 
wonderful  to  me--to  stay  for  the  moment  within  religious 
buildings—but  they're  highly  focused,  and  I've  always  objected 
to  things  in  any  kind  of  a  design  that  demand  your  attention 
when  they're  relatively  unimportant.   I  mean,  they  aren't  the 
main  issue.   They're  sort  of  like  roadkill. 

Roadkill? 

What  I  mean  is  that  with  the  kind  of  looseness  that  I  like  to 
put  into  things  my  stuff  looks  like  roadkill,  by  comparison. 
Anyway,  he  asked  me  where  it  came  from,  and  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  it--I'm  now  back  to  the  subject—that  it  came  from  the 
meeting  house  experience,  because  that's  a  sort  of  totally 
unfocused  environment  except  spiritual  foci- -all  the  different 
people  can  be  focusing  in  their  heads  or  their  hearts  or 
wherever  on  something.   But  there's  no  visual  focus  in  the  room, 
except  for  the  clock,  which  along  toward  the  end  of  the  meeting 
time  everybody's  looking  at. 

Where  is  the  clock? 

[laughs]   The  damn  clock  was  right  up  in  front  in  a  lot  of 
meetinghouses . 

How  about  windows? 

Windows  are  all  over  the  place,  which  is  interesting.   Most  of 
the  meetinghouses  that  1  know  were  very  squarish  ones  with  a 
second  level,  a  balcony  level,  and  the  balcony  ran  all  the  way 
around.   The  main  body  of  the  congregation,  or  the  meeting — it 
isn't  a  congregation,  but  a  meeting — is  in  the  center  and  it's 
facing  toward  one  wall.   Facing  that  group  are  the  elders.   And 
I  always  felt  that  was  kind  of  unfortunate,  because  the 
authority  is  up  there  and  that  seems  to  me  a  little  bit 
inconsistent,  and  then  the  clock  is  up  above.   It's  either  in 
the  face  of  the  balcony  or  on  the  wall  behind.   I  never  thought 
of  it,  but  the  elders  don't  get  to  see  the  clock.   [laughter] 


Can  we  have  a  quick  interruption? 


Riess: 


Sure. 


[interruption] 
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Riess:  I  haven't  been  to  a  meeting,  but  I  imagine  a  lot  of  quiet.  I 
don't  think  that  there  is  much  quiet  or  much  encouragement  of 
quiet  observation,  at  least  in  Western  culture. 

Esherick:   There  are  a  whole  lot  of  things  that  have  similarities  here. 

That  is,  that  the  focal  kind  of  a  building  is  essentially  focal 
for  reasons  of  authority,  and  I've  always  argued,  well,  pretty 
much  against  authority.   I  don't  like  things  to  be  arbitrarily 
authoritarian.   I  think  that  things  can  have  an  earned  authority 
by  example,  by  being  provable,  or  coming  out  of  some  kind  of  a 
discourse.   I  mean,  it's  all  related  to  being  firmly  opposed  to 
styles. 

Riess:     When  you  say  "things"  can  have  a  kind  of  authority  I  think  I'd 
have  to  ask  you  what  you  mean  by  "things." 

Esherick:   Well,  I  don't  say  that  they  have  authority  so  much  as  they  are 
designed  to  express  or  to  manifest  authority  in  some  way  or 
another.   Monuments  sometimes  come  in  that  category,  although 
not  all  monuments. 

Riess:     The  Vietnam  Memorial. 

Esherick:   Yes,  that's  much  more  expressive  of  a  kind  of  spiritual  life.   I 
think  it's  tough  to  allow  either  the  spiritual  or  the  very 
intense  physical  life  to  come  through  in  what  you  design  in  the 
spaces.   I  mean  all  this  stuff  is  about  architecture,  but  it's 
also  about  human  behavior  and  so  on. 


Riess:     I  can  think  of  a  place  that  I  flee  from  because  it  is  so 

authoritarian.   It's  a  Bruce  Goff  building—the  Japanese  art 
museum  "temple"  next  to  the  L.A.  County  Museum. 

Esherick:   Oh  yes,  well  that's  a  Bruce  Goff  original  design  which  has  been 
reinterpreted  by  Bart  Prince.   Bart  is  an  architect  in 
Albuquerque  and  he's  kind  of  a  neat,  nutty  guy.   But  it  doesn't 
look  much  like  a  Bruce  Goff  building. 

That  was  financed  by  Joe  Price.  And  Bart  did  a  very  nice 
house  for  the  Prices.  You  know,  there's  Price  Tower,  a  Wright 
job,  in  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma,  which  is  a  wonderful  goofy 
building.   I  mean,  it's  mostly  just  a  monument  because  it's  so 
tiny  it's  unusable.   I  don't  think--!  mean,  it  isn't  in  Bart's 
nature — he  was  a  student  of  Bruce' s,  but  I  don't  think  it's  in 
Bart's  nature  to  be  disrespectful  of  Bruce.  He  wanted  to  be 
respectful,  but  it's  one  of  those  things  that  didn't  work. 
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The  "Dumb"  Solution 


Riess:     You've  said  that  Wharton  Esherick's  key  question  was,  "How  would 
a  farmer  do  it?"  Do  you  keep  that,  or  an  equivalent  kind  of 
question  in  your  mind  all  the  time? 

Esherick:   I  don't  keep  it  in  mind.   It's  just  sort  of  there.   It's  like 

air.   I've  always  liked  what  I  call  dumb  solutions.   That  is,  as 
opposed  to  elaborately  contrived  or  clever  or  whatever 
solutions.   To  me,  a  dumb  solution  to  a  problem  is  the  highest 
possible  praise. 

Very  few—well,  not  many  architects  understand  my  use  of 
"dumb."   A  young  architect  in  Maryland  who  introduced  me  at  a 
lecture  who  did  understand  what  I  was  talking  about  introduced 
me  as  "the  dumbest  architect  he  had  ever  met,"  and  the  dean  of 
the  school  was  just  horrified  and  came  up  to  me  afterwards  and 
said,  "I  apologize  for  this."  [laughter]   I  was  just  overjoyed 
that  somebody  saw  it  that  way. 

Riess:     Of  course,  there  are  two  meanings  for  dumb. 

Esherick:   Yes,  right.  And  both  of  them  sort  of  work.   I  mean,  the  kind  of 
unpretentious,  straightforward  way,  and  the  sort  of  mute  way, 
that  it's  not  screaming  its  head  off. 

But  I  think  those  folks  who  "grew  up"--"grew  up"  is  to  be 
taken  in  quotes  [laughter] --during  the  Depression  have  quite  a 
different  idea  about  a  lot  of  what  goes  on  in  the  world  and  I 
think  you  have  a  built-in  sense  of  economy.   It  just  was  built 
into  you  to  do  things  in  the  simplest,  dumbest  way  you  could 
think  of.  As  Wharton  had  it,  the  way  a  farmer  would  do  it. 
It's  a  directness,  an  unornamented  directness  that  I  really 
like. 

It's  why  the  Wallace  Stevens  title  of  the  Adrienne  Rich 
book,  "What  is  Found  There,"  to  me  is  such  a  nice  statement. 
You  don't  need  to  add  a  lot  of  junk.  Whatever  is  there  is 
there.   And  I  think  one's  role  is  more  a  matter  of  revelation, 
not  necessarily  cleaning  things  up,  but  revealing  the  realities 
of  any  particular  thing  in  a  building.   You  find  what  is  there. 

Riess:     What  I  think  of  when  I  think  about  farmers  and  shelter  is  the 
barn  building  shape . 

Esherick:   Yes,  they're  so  simple  and  buildable  that  that's  what  appealed 

to  me  about  them  as  a  building  form.   But  there  are  other  things 
that  were  wrong  about  trying  to  adapt  the  barn  form  for  other 
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uses.   It  turned  out  to  be  a  little  more  complicated  than  just 
putting  people  in  a  barn;  there  are  other  forms  that  fit 
possible  lives  better  than  the  barn,  and  it  didn't  turn  out  to 
be  that  expensive  to  modify  the  form.  And  there's  a  kind  of 
arbitrary  constraint  in  the  barn  because,  you  know,  I've  never 
assumed  that  my  clients  were  cattle  or  anything  like  that. 


Sculpture,  Jim  House.  Lou  Kahn.  and  the  Heretofore  Undone 


Riess:     When  we  talked  about  Jim  House  and  sculpture  and  so  on,  I  didn't 
ask  you  what  you  might  have  done  in  sculpture,  and  in  fact  what 
he  was  doing  in  sculpture.   I  looked  at  this  picture  of  the  two 
of  you  in  front  of  a  big  piece  of  sculpture,  and  I  wondered  what 
it  was. 

Esherick:   Well,  I  don't  know.   It  had  a  name,  and  I  can't  remember  what  it 
was,  but  it  was  a  woman's  figure.   Jim  was  the  kind  of  guy  that 
if  you  didn't  get  it,  he  wasn't  going  to  tell  you,  and  so  I 
never  asked  him  what  it  was  all  about  or  anything. 

Riess:     Was  it  a  commissioned  pieces? 

Esherick:   No,  I  remember  seeing  it  in  his  studio  as  a  little  clay  model 
for  a  while.   I  never  did  know  for  sure  what  it  was  all  about. 
We  worked  in  one  of  Oscar  Batson's  labs  and  that  sheet  in  the 
background  is  just  to  cut  out  the  lab.   There  was  a  funny 
photographer  in  Philadelphia.   His  name  was  Goldberg—of  course 
he  was  called  Rube  Goldberg—and  Jim  had  him  in  to  photograph 
the  sculpture. 

** 

Esherick:   Well,  Rube  decided  he  wanted  to  take  a  photograph  of  the  two  of 
us,  and  the  skull  was  part  of  Oscar  Batson's  stuff.   The  anatomy 
of  the  human  head  was  his  preoccupation,  so  there  were  skulls 
all  over  the  place.   Jim  just  picked  it  up  off  a  shelf  some 
place.   It  is  apple  jack,  yes.  Yes. 

Riess:     Did  you  get  close  enough  to  this  business  of  sculpture  to  have 
an  idea  of  what  you  would  like  to  be  working  on? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  liked  to  work  with  wood.  The  stuff  was  less  strongly 

figurative.   As  it  went  on  it  became  more  sort  of  sketchy  and  so 
on.   But  I  never  really  spent  enough  time  with  it  to  do  much. 

Riess:     So  you  didn't  complete  a  big  piece? 


Esherick: 
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Well,  I  did.   Not  then,  but  in  the  mid-sixties.   I  think  I 
mentioned  that  I  took  a  sabbatical  at  Berkeley  and  spent  the 
spring  semester  at  the  [California]  School  of  Fine  Arts,  what's 
now  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute.  And  I  did  a  great  big  clay 
figure  about  this  high  [five  feet]  which  sits  in  a  front  yard  on 
Francisco  Street,  just  right  behind  a  fence.  And  it's  probably 
all  overgrown  with  stuff  right  now,  if  it's  still  there.   But  it 
belongs  to  Nell  Sinton. 

She's  a  neat  lady.  I  traded  one  of  her  paintings  for  this 
piece,  and  she  liked  it,  and  we  set  it  up  in  her  front  yard  and 
it's  still  there,  in  the  front  yard  of  her  house.  It  looks  like 


It's  black  and  white,  sort 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


something  shot  in  from  outer  space, 
of  a  weird  looking  thing. 

Glazed? 

Yes,  it's  glazed,  but  not  a  high  glaze.   I  wonder  how  it  has 
weathered.   I  live  less  than  a  block  away  and  I  haven't  gone  by 
to  see  what  it  looks  like  lately.   In  fact,  I  haven't  seen  Nell 
in  a  long  time.   How  long  ago  did  you  see  her?1 

[tape  interruption] 

Riess:     There  was  an  interview  with  Louis  Kahn  in  the  seventies--! 'd 

like  to  read  you  a  quote  from  it.2  He  says,  "There's  no  denying 
that  I  would  have  been  either  a  painter,  sculptor,  musician,  or 
architect  because  of  my  love  for  that  which  yet  is  not.   If  I 
had  to  describe  the  very  core  of  the  decision,  it  would  have  to 
do  most  basically  with  that  which  is  in  question,  that  which  is 
yet  not.   You  see,  it  refutes  need,  it  only  deals  with  desires." 

Esherick:   That  sure  sounds  like  Lou. 

Riess:     That  idea  of  "that  which  is  yet  not,"  it's  kind  of  a  magical 
idea. 

Esherick:   Yes,  it's  wonderful.  When  I  first  walked  in — the  first  time  I 
visited  Lou's  office,  it  just  didn't  surprise  me  at  all  that 
sitting  on  the  receptionist's  desk,  the  most  prominent  thing  in 


'Nell  Walter  Sinton,  An  Adventurous  Spirit:  The  Life  of  a  California 
Artist,  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  1993. 

Conversations  with  Architects,  by  John  W.  Cook  and  Heinrich  Klotz, 
Praeger  Publishers,  Inc.,  New  York,  1973.  Louis  Kahn  interview,  pp.  178- 
217. 
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Riess: 

Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


the  room,  was  a  gigantic  Old  Testament,  you  know,  one  of  these 
things  that's  about  this  thick.   I've  always  thought  that  Lou 
wanted  to  speak  like  an  Old  Testament  prophet,  and  very  often  he 
did,  as  a  matter  of  fact.   He  had  a  kind  of  addiction  for  that 
kind  of  rhetoric,  let's  say,  and  it's  not  the  way  a  farmer  would 


talk.   [laughter] 
much  as  possible. 


And  so  I  stick  with  the  farmer's  rhetoric  as 


Okay,  but  the  appeal  of  the  profession  that  he's  describing—my 
interpretation  is  that  answers  are  just  over  the  horizon  and 
it's  just  something  between  you  and  the  achievement  of  it. 

Right,  it's  the  doing  of  the  heretofore  undone.   I  would 
interpret  it  as  being  that  that's  what  was  appealing  to  Lou. 

Do  you  relate  to  that  idea? 

Yes,  in  a  somewhat  less  ornamented  way. 

This  is  a  real  digression,  but  I  always  remember  a  story  a 
student  of  mine  told  when  he  wandered  into  the  drafting  room  [at 
the  School  of  Architecture,  UC  Berkeley]  and  said  that  he  had 
just  come  from  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  campus  and  he  was 
standing,  waiting  for  a  light,  a  traffic  light,  so  he  must  have 
been  down  there  past  the  Eucalyptus  Grove,  and  some  man  said, 
"Where  is  Wurster  Hall?" 

And  the  guy  said,  "Well,  we're  too  far  away  now  to  tell 
you,  but  you  go  up  here  and  you  basically  keep  on  going  and  you 
keep  this  on  the  left  and  that  on  the  right  and  after  you've 
walked  for  a  while--"  and  I  guess  he  was  describing  getting  to 
Sproul  Plaza.   And  he  said,  "When  you  get  up  there  you'll  see  a 
lot  of  people,  and  then  you  go  up  to  a  very  old  person  or  a  cop 
and  ask,  "Where  is  the  ugliest  building  on  the  campus?'  and 
they'll  direct  you  there." 

So  the  thing  I  like  about  it  is  the  idea  of  a  simple 
statement  to  a  cop.   I've  always  thought  that  whatever  you're 
talking  about,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  talk  to  kids  about  it  and 
they  understand- -not  necessarily  old  people.   But  I  always  tend 
to  think  that  you  have  to  keep  it  really  simple  if  you're 
talking  to  a  cop  because  they're  liable  to  throw  you  in  jail. 

So  that  is  apropos  Lou  Kahn's  way  of  saying  this. 

Well,  I  completely  agree  with  the  idea  but  I  would  find,  at  the 
expense  of  repeating  myself,  a  dumber  way  to  say  it. 
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Riess:     And  the  satisfaction?  I  mean,  can  you  expand?  Lou  Kahn  could 
only  list  painter,  sculptor,  musician,  or  architect,  so  he's 
really  saying  that  it's  the  arts  that  have  these  satisfactions. 

Esherick:   Well,  I  really  think  it  ought  to  be  everybody.   I  mean,  my 
effort  is  to  blur  boundaries  and  to  get  away  from  all  these 
categories.   Women  whose  lives  are  kind  of  less  their  own  making 
often  become  gardeners  and  they  work  in  their  gardens  and  they 
do  wonderful  things .   I  think  anybody  can  do  sort  of  wonderful 
things . 

I  think  as  soon  as  you  start  to  fit  people  into  slots,  you 
define  them.   And  in  defining,  you  limit  what  it  is  that  they're 
supposed  to  do  or  are  expected  to  do.  There  is  an  expectation 
that  I  have  of  what  you  do,  and  if  that  expectation  gets 
communicated  to  you  too  clearly,  you  might  even  believe  it,  so 
that  you  limit  your  activity. 

I  think  to  me,  what  an  artist  does,  and  I  include  poets  and 
a  whole  lot  of  people  in  artists,  is  to  reveal  something  about 
the  world,  or  at  least  reveal  what  it  is  that  they  think  is  real 
about  the  world,  and  I  think  it's  that  constant  struggle  of 
what's  important.   I  suppose  they  have  religions  for  people 
who've  made  up  their  minds  about  what's  important. 

I  think  what  one  ought  to  do  is  to  say,  "This  may  really  be 
important,"  so  then  you  build  something  on  what  you  think  to  be 
important.   Which  I  like  much  better  than  saying,  "This  is^ 
important,  and  this  is  what  you've  got  to  do."  But  I  think  you 
feel  it,  and  you  can  think  about  it  at  the  same  time--or  maybe 
think  isn't  so  much  the  word  as  puzzle  out,  or  try  to 
understand.   That  is,  to  me,  what  the  artist  is  doing. 

I've  always  thought  that  I  could  title  everything,  "What 
the  hell  is  going  on  here?",  and  that  could  be  the  name  of  my 
biography. 

Riess:     Is  that  because  it's  the  question  in  your  mind,  or  is  it  the 
question  you'd  like  to  lodge  in  everyone's  mind? 

Esherick:  Well,  I  think  they  might  have  richer  lives  if  they  thought  about 
things  like  that.  And  from  my  experience  with  the  kids  in  the 
Tenderloin  it's  just  obvious  to  me  that  their  capacity  to  enrich 
their  lives  is  enormous.  You  just  hate  to  see  it  short- 
circuited,  or  cut  off,  or  narrowed  by  some  routine  view  of  the 
world,  or  some  routine  view  of  what  those  kids  are,  that  the 
kids  are  being  defined  by  somebody  else.   It's  their  own  self- 
definition  that  seems  to  me  to  be  important,  and  that  you 
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explore  this  big,  messy  business,  and  then  it  becomes  possible 
to  think  in  a  sort  of  loose,  open  way. 

I  went  to  a  baby  shower  for  one  of  my  friends  in  the 
Tenderloin  on  Sunday—or  we  went,  I  should  say.  And  my  friends 
there  are  such  an  interesting  bunch  of  people,  a  couple  of  young 
Chinese  guys  who  run  Tenderloin  Youth  Advocates.  And  then 
there's  a--I  think  he's  a  Franciscan  friar,  a  guy  called  Kelly 
Cullen.   His  card  says  O.F.M.  after  his  name—Order  of 
Franciscan  Monks  is  what  I  guess  it  means.  Kelly  runs  a 
Tenderloin  housing  operation. 

These  guys  are  —  they  just  happen  to  be  males,  but  there  are 
lots  of  females  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing- -they 're  doing  all 
sorts  of  wonderful,  rich,  imaginative  stuff.   I  just  like  to  go 
see  what  they're  doing.  What  one  does  doesn't  necessarily  have 
to  turn  out  in  some  material  product.   It  can  be  an  idea  or 
whatever,  or  you  can  help  somebody  out  of  a  hole. 

Riess:     The  interviews  that  Studs  Terkel  did  with  people  on  working 

certainly  indicated  that  if  you  could  point  to  the  brick  that 
you  had  put  on  top  of  the  other  brick,  you  were  more  likely  to 
die  happy. 

Esherick:   Yes,  right.   I  sometimes  think  we  don't  value  work  highly  enough 
in  this  country,  that  is,  ordinary  work. 

God,  isn't  it  wonderful,  did  you  hear  that  crow?   (looking 
up  at  skylight] 

You  know,  it's  fascinating,  you  go  to  city  after  city  and 
the  crows  are  all  coming  into  the  cities.   Something's 
happening,  the  crows  know  about  it,  but  I  don't  think  we've  got 
it  figured  out  yet. 


II   EDUCATION 


Paul  Cret  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 
Architecture,  and  the  Value  of  the  Informed  Argument 


Riess:     Thinking  about  what  I've  read  by  you  describing  your  experience 
at  Penn,  I  wondered  whether  we  had  really  gotten  out  of  that 
what  you  think  was  absolutely  positive  about  that  education. 

Esherick:   You  had  to  think.   And  you  weren't  taught  things  by  rote,  or  at 
least  you  could  see  ways  in  which  what  you  were  learning  wasn't 
rote  learning—that  was  up  to  the  student—because  the  faculty, 
the  general  system  expected  more  of  you  than  just  cranking  out 
approved  responses.   You  had  to  bring  something  more  to  it  than 
just  design.   You  had  to  bring  some  sort  of  spirit  to  it.   You 
had  to  imbue  these  things  with  some  sort  of  life. 

So  that  in  that  sense- -by  that  sense  I  mean  the  sense  of 
strictly  following  the  Beaux  Arts  system—there's  a  sort  of 
undescribable  component  to  it  that  is  important  and  that  was 
valuable  to  do.   I  suppose  there's  an  established  word  called 
beauty  that  you  were  after. 

Riess:     So  much  of  it  seems  in  the  rendering. 

Esherick:   Yes,  and  you  learned  a  lot  in  the  rendering.   That's  an 

interesting  thing  about  it,  that  you  did  learn  a  lot  about  light 
in  the  kind  of  rendering  that  you  did,  that  you  simply  don't  get 
if  you're  putting  something  in  on  the  computer  and  then  you  push 
the  key  that  says,  "Sun"  and  then  it  casts  shadows.   You  did 
learn  something  there. 

I  learned  so  much  from  the  conflicts  and  the  disagreements 
and  so  on  that  I  thought  it  was  invaluable.   The  great  thing 
about  it  was  that  it  was  a  well-established  system  and  everybody 
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understood  what  it  was  all  about  and  they  had  thought  it 
through,  and  Paul  Cret  was  I  think  a  remarkable  teacher  because 
he  had  a  great  mind.   Everything  came  out  beautifully  in  the 
sort  of  French  rationalist  style.   It  was  almost  as  though  we 
would  begin  all  lectures  in  the  sort  of  classic  story  model  of 
II  y  a  un  quoi,  the  French  equivalent  of  "once  upon  a  time." 

Cret  was  really  somebody  to  argue  with.   One  of  the  great 
features  of  it  was  that  he  was  very  tolerant  of  someone  like 
myself  who  was  trying  to  figure  something  out  and  didn't 
understand  it,  an  ill-formed  mind  with  more  ill-formed  ideas. 

Riess:     This  is  in  design  classes  you're  talking  about. 

Esherick:   Yes,  it  would  be  in  direct,  one-on-one  discussions  with  him. 

And  you  weren't  arguing  with  some  mush-head.   You  knew  you  were 
arguing  with  somebody  who'd  really  thought  it  through  and  had 
good  reasons,  and  so  you  really  had  to  argue,  you  really  had  to 
think  about  it,  and  you  had  to  be  willing  to  accept  your 
wrongness  about  a  lot  of  stuff,  that  you  could  be  very  wrong 
about  a  lot  of  things  and  you  didn't  get  it  right. 

Riess:     Wrong  in  the  terms  of  the  argument. 

Esherick:   In  terms  of  the  argument,  yes.   The  school  was  very  liberal  in 
that  sense,  and  they  did  things  that  they  never  get  credit  for. 
If  we  were  doing  a  particular  type  of  building,  a  hotel  or 
something  like  that,  we  were  encouraged  to  not  just  look  at 
hotels  in  magazines  but  go  to  a  hotel  and  look  at  it  and  talk  to 
the  people. 

At  hotels  you  talked  to  the  general  manager  who  then  sends 
you  to  the  assistant  manager  and  then  the  assistant  manager 
gives  you  the  tour,  but  you  learn  from  that  to  observe  how  it 
worked,  and  you  got  some  inkling  of  the  working  lives  of  the 
people  who  were  in  there.   There  was  just  lots  that  was  useful 
that  they  don't  do  in  some  schools  today. 

Riess:     Was  Cret  at  the  same  time  practicing? 
Esherick:   Yes. 

Riess:     And  did  he  involve  you  in  any  way,  or  any  of  you  in  any  way  with 
his  process  of  doing  things? 

Esherick:   No.  Well  there  wasn't  that  much  work  around  that  they  could 

absorb  these  green  hands  in  the  process.   I  don't  know  anybody 
that  went  from  my  class  into  Cret's  office. 
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Riess:     Okay,  so  Cret  would  have  been  the  most  influential. 

Esherick:   Well,  there  were  lots  of  good  people.   There's  a  thing  that  the 
university  published  I  think  in  1933  called  the  Book  of  the 
School  and  they  have  it  in  the  architecture  library  and  there 
are  a  couple  of  really  good  essays  in  there.  There's  an  essay 
by  Cret,  essays  by  several  professors. 

Riess:     Was  George  Howe  teaching? 

Esherick:   Yes,  as  a  sort  of  casual  visitor,  which  is  another  proof  that 
the  school  wasn't  as  hidebound  as  they  say.   He  was  brought  in 
to  give  lectures,  brought  in  by  oddly  enough  the  stuffiest  man 
on  the  faculty,  the  history  professor,  history  of  architecture 
professor,  but  he  brought  George  in  to  talk  about  his  work  and 
what  he  was  doing.   There  weren't  many  others  that  were  brought 
in.  Oddly  enough,  people  like  Oscar  Stonorov  and  so  on  weren't 
brought  in  to  the  school,  but  we  knew  about  what  they  were 
doing.   Stonorov  and  Lou  Kahn  were  partners  at  one  time. 

Riess:     Did  you  have  field  trips?  Did  you  go  to  Boston  or  Chicago? 

Esherick:   No,  none  of  that  stuff,  nobody  had  the  money.   I  mean,  even 

though  it  didn't  cost  much  to  go  to  any  of  these  places,  nobody 
had  the  money  for  the  train  fare  to  Washington.  A  lot  of 
people--!  was  in  the  biggest  class  for  a  long  time  there,  and 
oddly  enough  a  lot  of  people—most  of  the  people  in  the  class 
were  able  to  finish.   There  was  one  guy  from  Elko,  Nevada,  and 
the  train  fare  was  what  killed  him.  A  lot  of  people  had  to 
work.   I  was  lucky  living  in  Philadelphia  that  1  could  do  my 
work  in  the  summer  and  I  was  able  to  live  at  home  most  of  the 
time. 


Anti-Semitism 


Riess:     Had  there  been  any  consideration  of  your  going  any  place  else  to 
study?  Would  you  like  very  much  to  have  gone  anywhere  else,  or 
was  that  not  in  your  mind? 

Esherick:   I  never  even  thought  of  it.   I  mean,  Philadelphia  is  an 

interesting  town.   I  liked  it.  But  as  I  mentioned  I  think  last 
week,  bigotry  and  anti-semitism  and  things  like  that  finally  got 
to  you.   1  wasn't  a  victim  of  it,  but  I  had  a  lot  of  friends  who 
were  Jews,  and  I  had  grown  up  in  a  neighborhood  where  there  were 
blacks,  and  so  there  used  to  be  black  kids  in  our  house  and  I'd 
go  visit  them  and  so  on. 
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I  mentioned  I  think  in  that  Kostof  article,  or  may  have 
mentioned  it  last  week,  about  the  football  game  song  that  the 
students  all  sang  that  has  a  line  it,  "Hurrah  for  the  red  and 
the  blue,"  and  the  people  across  the  way,  in  the  opposing  stands 
when  that  was  sung--they  wouldn't  sing  anything  until  then  but 
they  would  sing  at  their  top  of  the  lungs,  "Hurrah  for  the  wops 
and  the  Jews,"  because  Penn--Penn  and  Columbia  were  the  two  city 
universities,  and  having  Italians  and  Jews  in  the  student  body 
was  considered  bad  news. 

I  didn't  like  it  because- -well  I  suppose  in  part  for  my 
friends,  but  then  I  didn't  like  that  way  of  thinking.   I  mean, 
that's  one  of  the  main  reasons  I  came  out  here.   I  won't  answer 
the  mail  of  the  fraternity  I  was  in  simply  because  in  their 
publications  they  made  racist  statements.   You  know,  they're 
pretty  bad. 


Penn's  Architecture  Library:  Access  to  Modern  Work 


Riess:     Somewhere  along  the  way  you  heard  about  Corbusier  and  Frank 

Lloyd  Wright  and  the  International  Style  and  all  these  things. 
How  was  that  introduced? 

Esherick:   George  Howe  had  a  lot  to  do  with  introducing  it.   The 

architectural  school  was  a  real  gas  because  it  was  in  the  old 
dental  school. 


fl 

Esherick:   It  had  been  filled  with  dental  chairs,  but  in  my  time  was  all 
drafting  tables.   There  was  a  big  flight  of  monumental  stairs, 
and  halfway  up  the  stairs  was  the  library  which  was  a  marvelous 
library,  and  completely  open.   And  they  had  all  the  latest 
journals:  they  had  enough  money  so  that  they  could  subscribe  to 
not  only  the  American  Journals  but  also  the  European  ones. 

The  librarian—her  name  was  Morris,  Deborah  Morris  or 
something  like  that—was  a  wonderful  woman.   The  typical  cartoon 
librarian  who  weighed  about  ninety- five  pounds  and  was  six  feet 
tall  and  sharp  and,  you  know  the  kind  of  classic  old  maid 
librarian.  But  she  was  wonderful.  She  would  get  all  this  stuff 
and  she  was  very  enthusiastic  about  getting  things  —  she  had  a 
real  influence.   One  has  to  give  the  school  credit  for  it,  that 
they  allowed  her  to  have  that  influence.   She  would  get  things 
that  she  thought  were  good  for  the  students— at  least  this  is  my 
impression,  somebody  must  have  been  doing  it. 
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So  we  had  all  this  stuff  available  and  we  could  see  it  and 
we  were  attracted  to  it,  and  it  was  very  clear  that  it  wasn't 
just  a  matter  of  form,  but  there  was  social  content  to  it.  And 
it  was  a  social  content  quite  different  from  what  you  saw  coming 
out  of  the  American  magazines.   The  American  magazines  would 
either  be  showing  buildings  done  for  very  wealthy  people  or  by 
bureaucracies  or  by  developers,  or  houses  of  the  very  rich. 

Housing  was  beginning  to  get  published,  that  is,  low-cost 
housing,  the  program  that  got  started  in  this  country  about,  1 
guess,  "33.   It  wasn't  very  great.   But  a  lot  of  the  German 
work,  and  especially  the  Dutch  work  was  also  extensively 
covered.   Dutch  work  never  seems  today  to  get  credit  for  the 
influence  that  it  had.   I  thought  the  Dutch  stuff  was  better 
than  the  German. 


Riess:     This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  Vernon  DeMars,  Jack  Kent,  and 
people  like  that  would  have  gone  over  and  gotten  very  excited 
about . 

Esherick:   Right,  indeed,  and  I  saw  it  after  I  got  out  of  school,  and  made 
a  point  of  going  to  see  as  much  of  the  stuff  as  possible. 

Riess:     But  you  say  that  that  librarian  and  that  library  was  the  way 
modern  work  was,  passively,  presented  by  the  school. 

Esherick:   It  was  a  real  force  in  the  school  because  you  got  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  the  library.  Whenever  you  had  any  spare  time  you 
went  to  the  library  and  sat  down  and  read  or  looked  stuff  up  and 
so  on. 

We  were  expected,  even  as  undergraduates,  to  have  French  as 
a  working  language,  and  we  would  be  assigned  Viollet-le-Duc  or 
something  or  other  to  read  and  then  we'd  have  to  report  on  it. 
We  didn't  have  to  write  the  report  in  French--!  had  pretty  poor 
French  and  pretty  poor  German,  but  enough  so  that  I  could  read 
the  French  and  the  German  publications. 


As  I  started  to  say  earlier,  it  wasn't  a  question  of  just 
looking  at  the  photographs  and  the  drawings  but  of  getting  an 
understanding  of  the  social  intent  of  the  housing.  I  mean,  you 
sort  of  got  a  sense  of  the  demographic  and  social  problems  of 
what  it  was  that  they  were  trying  to  achieve.   So  that 
introduction  was--in  a  way,  all  that  was  something  that  we 
ourselves  had  to  put  together  as  students. 

George  Howe,  who  was  the  main  influence  to  explain  this 
stuff,  came  in  only  a  little  bit.  We  had  some—there  were  some 
planners  in  school,  whose  names  I  frankly  forget,  who  were 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


German  refugees,  who  had  worked  on  some  of  this  planning.   They 
provided  a  sort  of  direct  pipeline  on  these  German  programs, 
which  were  interesting. 

Were  you  ever  given  problems  in  housing  in  your  classes? 

I  don't  think  so.   That  was  the  Beaux  Arts  system,  you  know. 
Housing  was  something  else. 

What  about  the  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  prairie  school  houses?  Did 
you  see  pictures  of  them,  and  what  did  you  think  if  and  when  you 
saw  them? 

Obviously,  it  was  very  beautiful  stuff,  just  from  the  drawings 
and  the  photographs ,  but  the  imagery  was  an  imagery  that  was 
somehow  personal.   Wright  laid  on  his  stuff  a  very  strong, 
personal  style.   I  never  thought  that  it  really  fit  living  on 
the  East  Coast.   I  always  thought  it  was  kind  of  constraining. 
It  was  like  living  in  a  very  beautiful  thing,  but  kind  of  hard 
to  break  out  of.   But  I  admired  it  enormously. 

There  were  a  couple  of  students  who  were  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
fanatics,  and  then  I  suppose  I  was  the  Le  Corbusier  fanatic  in 
the  class.   Wright  came  to  Philadelphia  once  and  I  went  to  hear 
him  talk  or  debate  about  modern  architecture. 

The  idea  of  organic  architecture,  did  you  like  that  idea? 

Yes,  well  I  didn't  really  understand  it  very  much,  oddly  enough. 
I'd  never  seen  the  things  in  Chicago.   Wright  and  Sullivan  would 
have  had  I  think  a  great  influence  had  I  known  more  about  them. 
I  came  to  know  about  it  later.   I  came  to  know  about  Louis 
Sullivan,  you  know,  much  later.   It's  interesting  that  that 
whole  thing  sort  of  falls  out  of  the  picture,  a  whole  lot  of 
stuff. 


I'm  really  surprised  about  Sullivan.   I  mean, 
not  include  him  in  the  history  by  then? 


how  could  someone 


Well,  it  may  have  been  included  and  I  wasn't  paying  any 
attention  that  day.   I  don't  want  to  blame  the  system,  but  I 
don't  recall  a  strong  influence. 

I  think  I  was  more  impressed  with  industrial  buildings  and 
so  on,  the  stuff  that  was  coming  out  of  Detroit,  Albert  Kahn's 
office  and  so  on,  by  bridges.   I  really  don't  know  whether  I  was 
as  seduced  by  grain  elevators  as  Corbusier  was.   I  came  later  in 
life  to  grain  elevators,  when  I  was  [visiting  on  the  faculty]  at 
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the  University  of  Nebraska  and  then  Illinois,  Urbana-Champaign, 
Kansas  State,  and  so  on. 

Riess:     How  about  Saarinen? 

Esherick:   Well,  Saarinen  we  did  know.   Saarinen,  the  elder  Saarinen,  was 
really,  of  course,  prominent—Helsinki  Station—and  someone 
everybody  knew  about.  Asplund  in  Sweden  and  6stberg--you  know, 
the  Stockholm  City  Hall—that's  a  wondrous  building.  Those 
things  I  think  did  have  an  influence.  And  we  knew  a  little  bit 
about  Hugo  Baring,  who  wasn't  very  well  known,  a  sort  of  German 
organicist.  We  didn't  know  anything  about  any  kind  of  Latin 
American  stuff. 


"But  How  Do  You  Build  Things ?" 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


What  about  the  idea  of  the  Bauhaus? 

Well,  I  thought  it  was  very  important  because  it  addressed  the 
issue  of  how  you  build  things.   I  thought  that  was  more 
interesting.   I  put  the  Bauhaus  and  Albert  Kahn  and  all  those 
people  more  together. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about  the  Beaux  Arts  system- - 
I  was  always  yelling  at  the  faculty  to  tell  me  how  you  actually 
build  it.   You  draw  all  these  wonderful  things  and  put  the  stone 
joints  in,  but  I  didn't  understand  how  you  kept  the  water  out, 
and  I  mean,  how  you  really  detailed  it  and  solved  all  the 
obvious  problems.   I  did  it  more  to  annoy,  I  think,  because  it's 
obvious  it  was  very  very  difficult  and  it  would  have  been 
obvious  to  anybody  who  looked  at  the  industrialized  stuff,  or 
just  any  of  the  factories  that  were  built  around  Philadelphia. 


It  would  be  obvious  how  it  was  built? 


Yes,  it  was  obvious  that  it  was  built  in  a  certain  way  with  the 
intent  to  do  these  things  in  the  simplest  possible  way.   The 
Beaux  Arts  stuff  sort  of  loaded  the  building  up  with  stone 
facing- -you  didn't  really  build  a  stone  building,  you  just  made 
it  look  as  though  you  had  built  one.   I  think  those  ideas  from 
industrial  building  go  hand- in-hand  with  the  feeling  about  the 
need  for  economy  that  grows  out  of  the  experience  of  the 
Depression. 


Riess:     Howe's  PSFS  building--!  hadn't  realized  it,  1  went  back  and 

looked  at  some  other  books,  how  important  it  was  considered  to 
be. 

Esherick:   Oh,  it's  extraordinary.   I've  just  been  in  Philadelphia  and  I 
was  talking  to  an  architect  there  and  we  got  talking  about 
expansion  joints,  and  apparently  the  brick  wall  in  the  back  of 
the  building  doesn't  have  a  single  expansion  joint  in  it  for 
all--I  don't  know  how  many  storeys  it  is,  twenty  storeys  or 
something  like  that.  And  there's  no  chance  in  the  world  we 
could  do  anything  like  that  today.  We  don't  know  how  it  was 
done.   [laughter] 

The  way  in  which  it  was  framed  is  extremely  interesting. 
It's  framed  in  a  very  complicated  way,  because  the  tower  comes 
down  over  the  banking  floor  and  the  tower  structure  doesn't  go 
through.   Today  what  you'd  try  to  do  would  be  to  take  the  tower 
structure  right  straight  through  the  banking  floor,  figure  out 
how  to  make  it  work.  What  they  did  was  to  bring  the  tower  down 
to  a  bunch  of  transfer  trusses  to  pick  up  the  load  of  the  tower 
and  then  transfer  those  loads  down,  so  that  the  columns  are 
enormous  in  the  banking  floor,  because  that's  the  way  you 
thought  of  a  banking  floor.   But  you  had  to  learn  about  that 
from  looking  at  it,  worrying  about  it. 

Riess:     It  seems  like  such  a  splendid  opportunity,  to  take  a  building 

that's  right  there,  that's  so  well  known  and  just  know  it,  know 
it  inside-out. 

Esherick:   I  don't  think  we  took  the  advantage  of  it  that  we  should.   I 
think  that  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  things  about  what  was 
going  on. 

Riess:     Were  engineering  classes  geared  to  architects? 

Esherick:   There  were  two  good  guys.   Charles  Merrick  Gay  who  really  knew 
how  to  build,  and  he  was  the  only  one  who  could  tell  you  how  to 
build  any  of  these  Beaux  Arts  buildings.   His  book  on 
construction  is  first  rate.   I  think--! 'm  not  sure,  but  I  think 
I  gave  all  my  engineering  books  to  the  library,  or  maybe  they're 
in  the  documents  collection,  I  don't  know.   But  Gay  talked  more 
about  building  processes,  water-proofing,  roofing,  windows,  door 
details,  and  stuff  like  that  and  how  you  built  the  building. 

Harry  Parker  taught  structural  engineering,  and  he  wrote  a 
book  called  Simplified  Engineering  for  Architects  which,  when  I 
worked  for  Steilberg—Steilberg  always  used  to  refer  to  it  as 
"engineering  for  simplified  architects." 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


I  don't  imagine  that  anybody  ever  got  an  oral  history  of 
Steilberg? 

Sally  Woodbridge  did  some  tapes  when  we  were  doing  a  group  of 
oral  history  interviews  about  Julia  Morgan.1 

Oh,  that's  good.   He  was  a  marvelous  man.   God,  he  was  a 
wonderful  guy.   You  know  1  worked  for  him.   He's  somebody  who 
should  not  be  forgotten.   I  invented  something  called  the  Walter 
T.  Steilberg  Fund,  which  is  supposed  to  fund  cooperative 
ventures  of  the  architecture  department  and  the  engineering 
department.   It's  such  a  small  amount  that  it  doesn't  have  any 
significant  amount  of  income,  but  the  net  result  probably  in 
fifty  years,  since  nobody  for  fifty  years  will  notice  that  it's 
there,  and  is  that  all  of  a  sudden  it'll  be  big  and  they  can  do 
something  with  it.   But  I  keep  giving  money  to  it.   I  don't  know 
how  much  there  is  in  it.   But  he's  a  very  important  man. 

Riess:     So  the  engineering  courses  were  designed  for  architects? 

Esherick:   We  had  courses  that  went  through  calculus,  which  is  very  little 
used  today.   Linear  algebra  wasn't  taught,  it  was  invented  but 
nobody  ever  thought  it  was  useful.   That's  what  everybody  would 
use  today.   The  engineering  courses  did  derive  formulae.   I 
mean,  they  were  coordinated  reasonably  well  with  mathematics 
courses . 

Harry  Parker,  although  he  simplified  things  for  people  who 
were  considered  too  dumb  to  understand  anything,  was  actually  a 
pretty  good  engineer.  Herb  Spiegel,  who  was  my  good  friend  and 
who  got  me  into  Howe's  office,  was  a  year  ahead  of  me,  hung 
around  and  got  a  master's  degree,  worked  mostly  with  Parker. 

He  did  what  was  considered  an  absolutely  absurd  thing  at 
the  time:  he  not  only  designed  the  architectural  side  of  the 
building,  he  designed  the  structure  and  did  all  the  engineering 
calculations  and  everything,  which  was  a  really  radical  notion. 
He  was  supported  very  much  in  all  of  this  by  Harry  Parker. 
Although  Parker  is  looked  on  as  being  pretty  square,  in  reality, 
he  wasn't.   He  was  a  really  inventive  guy. 


'See  Julia  Morgan  Architectural  History  Project,  Volume  I:  The  Work  of 
Walter  Steilberg  and  Julia  Morgan  and  the  Department  of  Architecture, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1904-1959,  Regional  Oral  History 
Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1976. 
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Riess:     Was  there  anything  being  built  at  Penn  so  that  you  could 

actually  wander  around  campus  and  see  the  process?  The  Berkeley 
campus  now  is  just  a  lab,  practically. 

Esherick:   Yes,  and  then  the  damn  students  don't  go  look  at  stuff.   When 

Wurster  Hall  was  being  built,  none  of  my  students  ever  bothered 
to  go  over  to  look  at  it.   It  was  unbelievable. 

Riess:     Really?   I  just  can't  believe  that  they  don't  do  that. 

Esherick:   Yes,  and  Wurster  Hall  was  interesting  because  it  was  a  really 
radical  idea  in  precast  concrete.   In  fact,  it  had  ideas  in  it 
that  I  think  are  important  but  have  never  been  repeated.   I 
mean,  the  precast  elements,  you  know,  were  two  storeys  high, 
which  is  the  way  you  frame  a  steel  building. 

Riess:     Did  you  have  any  kind  of  experience  at  Penn  of  seeing  good  stuff 
going  up  so  that  you  could  really  see  how  a  building  got  built? 

Esherick:   Relatively  little. 


Joe  Thinks  About  the  Future.  1929 


Esherick:   I  used  to  wander  around  and  watch  stuff  being  built.   My  father 
entered  the  Depression  with  some  money  because  he  managed  his 
own  affairs,  and  was  in  the  stock  market,  and  I  don't  know  how 
he  ever  figured  it  out,  but  in  August  of  1929  he  sold  everything 
and  was  in  a  cash  position,  which  was  the  salvation  of  the 
family. 

He  had  enough  money  to  build  a  house  at  that  time,  so  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  follow  the  construction  of  that,  see  how  that 
was  done.   I  used  to  wander  around  and  look  at  houses  under 
construction,  but  they  were  sort  of  fairly  conventional  things. 
There  wasn't  anything  really  big  being  done. 

Riess:     Did  your  father  have  an  architect  for  that  house? 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  think  his  name  was  Durham.   But  I'm  not  sure  that's 
right,  it's  the  first  name  that  sort  of  came  out  of  my  head. 

Riess:     That  was  the  second  house  in  Mt.  Airy? 

Esherick:  No,  that  was  the  third  house.  I  was  born  on  Durham  Street  and 
then  we  moved  to  this  house  at  116  West  Mt.  Airy,  and  then  the 
house  that  he  built  was  on  Mt.  Airy  and  Sherman  Street. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


So  you  saw  plans? 


Oh  yes,  I  followed  the  plans  and  looked  at  everything, 
complained  about  things-- 

Riess:     Complained  about  the  design. 

Esherick:   Oh,  I  don't  know  what  I  was  complaining  about,  but  probably, 

yes.   It  was  built  when  I  was  in  high  school,  before  I  went  to 
Penn.   I  had  had  intentions  of  being  an  aeronautical  engineer 
when  I  was  in  high  school. 

Riess:     Oh,  you  didn't  tell  me  that! 

Esherick:   It's  one  of  my  favorite  stories.  My  father,  since  he  went  to 
engineering  school  at  Penn,  knew  a  lot  of  engineers,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  an  aeronautical  engineer.  A  classmate  of  his  was  a 
manager  out  at  the  old  Curt is -Wright ,  or  Curtis  plant,  I  can't 
remember  which,  on  Long  Island,  and  they  put  me  on  a  train  in 
Philadelphia  one  Friday  and  sent  me  to  meet  these  people.   I  had 
to  go  to  New  York  and  then  transfer  to  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road.   How  the  hell  I  ever  did  it  I'll  never  know,  I  probably 
couldn't  do  it  today. 

I  met  these  people  that  I'd  never  met  before  and  we  went 
out  to  the  plant  and  looked  at  some  stuff  and  then  spent 
Saturday  there.   These  were  in  the  days  when  you  worked 
Saturday.   On  Sunday,  before  I  went  back—we  hadn't  seen  the 
research  department,  and  research  departments  worked  Sundays 
too,  so  we  went  out  there.   I  remember--!  remember  this  whole 
thing  just  clear  as  a  bell--my  father's  friend  was  called  off  by 
somebody  to  answer  a  question. 

There  were  all  these  test  operations  going  on,  and  there 
was  a  young  guy  standing  there  working  on  a  propeller.   He  was 
filing  the  aluminum  propeller  down  by  hand  and  there  was  a  big 
mandrel  that  came  up,  basically  sort  of  like  an  axle,  in  which 
he  had  the  propeller  clamped,  and  then  he  had  a  big  ring  around 
the  outside  and  the  whole  setup  for  all  kinds  of  gauges  so  that 
he  could  see  what  he  was  doing,  just  a  wondrous  thing. 

I  stood  there  watching  him,  and  then  he  looked  up  and  said, 
"What  are  you  doing  here?"  And  I  said,  "Well,  I'm  about  to 
enter  high  school"--!  guess  I  was  about  twelve  or  fourteen  or 
something  like  that--"and  I  want  to  be  an  aeronautical  engineer, 
and  I  want  to  know  what  courses  to  take." 
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Esherick:   Well,  he  put  down  the  file  and  he  said,  "Don't  do  it.   All  the 
major  problems  have  been  solved  and  from  now  on  it's  nothing 
more  than  a  matter  of  refinement."   [laughter]   I  can  remember 
this  so  clearly.   Now  this  was  about  1926  and  his  vision  of 
aeronautical  engineering  was  that  they  were  going  to  be  flying 
propeller-driven  biplanes  and  they  were  just  going  to  get  bigger 
or  more  efficient  or  something. 

So  I  said,  "Okay,  if  that's  what  it  is,  I  don't  want  to  go 
around  just  refining  stuff.   I  want  to  do  something  more 
interesting."   I  went  back  to  Philadelphia  and  decided  to  be  an 
architect.   Shows  you  how  dumb  you  can  be.   Can  you  excuse  me  a 
second? 

[interruption] 


An  Aside  on  Journals  and  Collecting  Things 


Esherick:   What  interests  me  about  the  journal  that  you  have  persuaded  me 
or  influenced  me  to  do  is  that,  as  I  say,  it's  going  to  be  a 
journal  of  ideas.   You  were  asking  me  about  a  journal,  and  it 
just  suddenly  flashes  through  my  head.   I  don't  know  that  I  told 
you  the  name  of  the  file  I  kept  which  was  to  try  to  write  up  old 
recollections.   I  came  across  it  looking  for  something  else. 
It's  called  "Before  I  forget." 

Riess:     The  oral  history  process  is  pretty  good  for  helping  people  do 
just  that.   So  you  should,  you  know,  be  feeling  better  every 
day.   [laughter] 

Esherick:   Well,  look  at  that.   [showing  journal  he  has  started] 

Riess:     Good.   This  is  another  kind  of  tangential  thing.   Two  or  three 
weeks  ago  in  the  New  York  Times  there  was  an  article  about 
Charles  Moore,  about  the  last  house  that  he  had  lived  in.   Do 
you  remember  that? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Right. 

Riess:     And  about  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  it,  because  it  was  so 
full  of  things.   I  was  curious  about  whether  you've  been  a 
collector,  whether  things  of  beauty  or  talismanic  or  totemic 
objects  or  whatever  are  part  of  your  life. 

Esherick:   No,  not  much.   I  have  pebbles. 
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Riess:     Pebbles? 

Esherick:   Yes.   I,  you  know,  pick  up  stones  that  I  like  and  I  keep  them 
for  a  while  and  then  throw  them  away.  Our  full  collection  of 
things  is  on  three  shelves  that  are- -each  shelf  is  say  about 
like  that: 

Riess:     Barely  three  feet  long. 

Esherick:   And  that's  all  it  is.  Yes,  they're  all  little  tiny  things. 

Seeing  your  necklace  [turquoise  necklace  with  a  turquoise  bear], 
there  are  three  bears  with  little  arrowheads --three  or  four,  I 
can't  remember,  because  one  of  them  is  a  nice  little  tiny  one. 
There  are  some  rocks,  there's  a  bride  and  groom  off  a  wedding 
cake.   I'll  have  to  go  look  at  it  and  figure  out  just  what  is 
there.   There's  a  can  we  picked  up  in  Tokyo,  an  empty  soft  drink 
can  called  "NCAA."  [laughter]   They're  mostly  oddball  things 
like  that,  and  things  that  somebody's  given  me  and  I  liked  the 
person.   Or  they're  things  that  I  see  as  funny  or  that  have 
something  connected  to  them. 

Back  in  the  days  when  I  was  racing  automobiles—the  typical 
trophy  you  get  for  winning  an  automobile  race  is  the  most  awful 
thing  you've  ever  seen,  so  I  don't  have  any  of  them,  but  the 
only  one  I  have  is  a  little  brass  pitcher.   It's  a  sort  of 
Middle  Eastern  thing  for  making  Turkish  coffee,  and  it  just  says 
on  it,  "For  Verve."   [laughter]   I  was  driving  for  somebody  else 
and  I  slid  off  the  road  and  completely  removed  one  side  of  the 
car,  which  was  gone,  but  then  kept  on  going.   I  didn't  know  it, 
but  I  had  cracked  the  half  axle,  and  so  about  three  laps  after 
that  I  broke  the  half  axle.  And  when  you  break  a  half  axle,  it 
doesn't  —  it's  in  the  rear,  it  doesn't  do  anything.   You  just 
can't  drive  the  car—the  differential  doesn't  work.   But  that 
"For  Verve"  sign  sits  there. 

There  have  been  miscellaneous  kind  of  mementos  from 
teaching  here  or  there,  a  thing  from  the  university,  trophies 
from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  a  little  thing  for  being  the 
Bruce  Goff  Professor.   Just  junk  like  that.   I  keep  meaning  to 
thin  it  out  because  there's  probably  all  sorts  of  stuff  that 
neither  one  of  us  need. 

Riess:     My  question  is  whether  you  get  consumed  with  passion  for  certain 
kinds  of  pretty  things? 

Esherick:   No,  no.   No,  I  don't  need  that  stuff.   I  like  to  travel  as  light 
as  possible,  not  only  where  I  live  but--.   I  don't  travel  nearly 
as  lightly  as  I'd  like  to.   I  mean,  I  don't  fish  as  much  as  I 
used  to,  but,  you  know,  I've  got  about  a  dozen  flyrods  around 
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the  house.  And  I  keep  thinking,  "Well,  I've  got  to  get  rid  of 
the  damn  flyrods,"  so  then  I  have  this  big  idea,  "Okay,  I'm 
going  to  get  them  appraised  and  sell  them  to  somebody  or  give 
them  to  somebody."  And  then  I  forget  about  it.  So  probably 
I'll  go  home  this  weekend  and  think,  "I've  got  to  deal  with  the 
flyrods,"  and  then  something  else  will  come  up. 

I  don't  like  stuff  around.   I  mean,  this  whole  notion  of 
collectibles  seems  to  me  to  be  such  a  goofy  notion,  that  people 
collect  junk  so  that  it's  going  to  appreciate  in  value  and  then 
they  can  sell  it.  The  work  ethic  to  me  is  too  strong  to  have 
ideas  like  that. 


Riess:     What  about  paintings? 

Esherick:   Not  much.   I  have  a  few  things  around,  some  good  Japanese 
prints,  but  I  don't  have  them  up  and  I  haven't  organized 
anything.   What  I  should  do  is  organize  a  way  to  display  them, 
the  way  the  Japanese  do,  that  you  put  it  up  for  a  month  or  two 
and  enjoy  it  and  take  it  down.   I've  some  of  Wharton's  furniture 
and  a  piece  of  sculpture  of  his. 

The  thing  I  like  about  the  collection  of  stuff  that  we  have 
now  is  that  if  they  were  beautifully  displayed,  you  would  see 
them.   The  way  they  are,  they're  such  a  mess,  you  have  to  look 
at  them  in  order  to  see  them.  My,  I  guess,  eight-year-old 
granddaughter  does  some  of  the  most  wonderful  drawings  I've  ever 
seen,  so  her  drawings  are  all  over  the  place.   In  fact,  they're 
much  more  prominent  probably  than  anything  else.   Most 
everything  is  sort  of  a  joke. 

That  house  of  Chuck's  would  just  drive  me  nuts.   Every 
place  you  looked,  there  was  something  to  look  at.   It's  all  very 
clever  and  everything  else,  but--.   You  know,  I  look  at  it,  and 
I  sort  of  think  about  what  a  pain  in  the  ass  it  must  have  been 
to  get  it  home.   [laughter] 

Riess:     The  clients  you  have,  haven't  you  had  to  design  around 
collections? 

Esherick:   Well,  yes.   I  don't  expect  them  to  be  like  me,  but  I  can 

understand  what  their  interests  are  and  I  can  design  for  it.   I 
mean,  the  least  I  ought  to  do  is  to  clean  out  my  closet  because 
I've  got  shoes  that  I  don't  wear  and  somebody  else  who  needs 
shoes  ought  to  be  wearing  them. 
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Study  of  City  Planning 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick; 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


What  about  your  instruction  in  city  planning,  or  town  planning? 
I  wondered  how  much  actual  classwork  was  offered  in  city 
planning. 

Really  very  little,  and  it  was  an  elective.   The  guy  who  gave 
the  instruction,  this  German  character  whose  name  eludes  me, 
wasn't  interested  in  what  they  call  urban  design  today,  sort  of 
planting  trees  and  making  plazas  and  everything  else.   But  he 
was  interested  in  the  foundations  for  planning.   So  he  had  us  do 
various  what  he  called  research  projects,  which  I  think  is  an 
exaggeration  of  what  he  did. 

I  took  the  issue  of  health  in  18th-century  London,  or 
something  like  that.   The  library  at  Penn  is  just  extraordinary 
because  they  had  all  sorts  of  demographic  data  about  London  in 
any  time  that  you  were  interested  in,  and  I  don't  know  what 
you'd  call  the  statistics  of  mortality  and  so  on,  disease  and  so 
on.   The  idea  was  to  take  comparative  data.   I  don't  know  what 
census  data  there  would  have  been  currently  available  in 
Philadelphia,  the  books  change.   It's  fascinating.   Have  you 
ever  looked  at  what  the  census  looks  at  from  the  very  first 
census? 

Oh,  the  focus  of  the  census  changes? 

Yes.   Obviously,  they  weren't  counting  refrigerators  in  the  18th 
century,  and  they  stopped  counting  slaves  at  a  certain  point. 


The  demographic  data  changes, 
what  was  counted. 


But  it's  an  interesting  study  of 


But  anyway,  we  would  count--countable  stuff  in  Philadelphia 
was  available,  so  you  could  get  a  picture  of  what  18th-century 
London  would  have  been  like  to  live  in,  that  is  all  studied 
through  the  nature  of  health  care  and  death  and  mortality 
issues.   I  think  what  he  was  after  was  to  get  us  to  understand 
what  life  was  like  in  the  city  and  what  you  ought  to  be  paying 
attention  to  and  what  they  should  have  been  paying  attention  to 
in  those  days. 

And  [Lewis]  Mumford,  did  Mumford  drift  into  view? 

Not  really,  because  Mumford  doesn't—I'm  sure  we  read  him  in  The 
New  Yorker,  but  I  don't  know  when  his  first  pieces  in  The  New 
Yorker,  you  know,  "Skyline"  things  come  along.   Seems  to  me 
they're  maybe  in  the  late  twenties,  I  don't  know.   But  he  wasn't 
an  influence  that  I  recall. 
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Riess:     In  the  Beaux  Arts  system  you  make  quite  splendid  buildings,  and 
then  where  do  they  sit?  Was  there  a  sense  of  being  the  master 
planner,  the  master  builder,  of  creating  the  streets  and  the 
gardens? 

Esherick:   We  studied  very  little  of  putting  all  that  together.   I  think  it 
was  that  those  things  were  looked  on  as  such  impossible,  grand 
dreams . 

Riess:     Given  the  times. 

Esherick:   Yes,  given  the  times.   The  things  that  would  be  interesting  that 
one  would  look  at  would  be  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  which 
was  a  massive  kind  of  planning  scheme,  but  it  was  basically 
focused  on  rural  electrification  and  [laughs]  then  flooding  most 
of  Tennessee.   But  either  that  or--I  was  thinking  about 
something  else  and  now  it's  sort  of  escapes  me. 

Riess:     What  about  the  planned  communities,  Radburn? 

Esherick:   Yes,  well,  that  was  really  interesting.   Clarence  Stein's  work 
was  very  interesting.   It  was  especially  interesting  in 
Philadelphia  because  there  were  a  bunch  of  developments  in 
Chestnut  Hill  near  where  I  lived,  Mt.  Airy  and  Chestnut  Hill, 
that  were  done  by  a  guy  by  the  name  of  George  Woodward.   They 
were  sort  of  miniature  Radburn  things  but  they  produced 
interesting  building  forms  and  interesting  arrangements,  quite 
radical  ideas. 


That  was  there  and  you  could  go  look  at  it  and  see  it.   And 
some  of  the  Philadelphia  architects,  George  Howe,  Bob  McGoodwin, 
you  know,  people  like  that  were  doing  these  developments  and 
doing  such  radical  things  as  building  houses  with  the  kitchen  in 
the  front.   In  Philadelphia  you're  not  supposed  to  have  a 
kitchen  that  you  can  see.   It's  like  putting  it  out  by  the 
slaves'  quarters  or  something  like  that. 

Another  thing  that  was  important  was  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair.   Those  things  had  an  influence.   You  talked  about  you  have 
these  Beaux  Arts  buildings  and  they've  got  to  set  them  some 
place,  and  I  was  arguing  that  everybody's  point  of  view  was  so 
practical  that  you  sort  of  felt  you  were  lucky  if  you  got  the 
damn  building,  you  know,  one  building  built,  and  the  hell  with 
the  fountain  out  in  front  and  all  that  stuff. 

The  great  visionary  Hugh  Ferris  produced  amazing  imagery. 
Do  you  know  those  drawings?  They're  wonderful  charcoal  drawings 
of  search  lights  going  all  over  the  place,  and  it  looks  like  a 
zeppelin  raid  or  something  or  other. 


Riess : 


Esherick: 
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Of  course,  you  know,  there  was  some  major  dramatic  planning 
that  had  gone  on  in  Philadelphia.   I  don't  know  exactly  when--I 
guess  when  I  was  in  high  school  the  art  museum  was  being  built, 
and  the  parkway  that  goes  from  City  Hall,  out  around  Logan 
Circle.   And  the  Rodin  museum  was  built  more  or  less  at  that 
time. 

The  art  museum  was  being  built  I  guess  when  I  was  in  high 
school  because  I  remember  Paul  Jennewein  polychrome  figures  were 
being  put  in,  up  in  the  pediments.   Seeing  all  that  stuff  was 
sort  of  interesting  because  it  all  seemed  so  bizarre.   I  don't 
think  I  ever  grasped  big- scale  work  or  thought  in  those  terms  of 
planning  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

In  fact,  if  you  thought  about  anything,  were  you  thinking  about 
doing  houses,  individual  houses,  or  factories,  or  what? 

Well,  I  don't  know  what  I  thought  1  might  do.  Maybe  I'll 
remember  what  I  was  thinking  about,  or  maybe  I  can  make 
something  up  between  now  and  next  Wednesday.1 


[interruption] 


Indignation.  Politics.  Travel.  Talk 


Riess:     Somewhere  I  noted  that  you  wanted  to  join  the  Lincoln  Brigade. 

Esherick:   My  last  year  at  Penn  was  1937,  and  that's  getting  pretty  close 

to  the  end  of  the  Spanish  Civil  war.   I  had  ideas  of  joining  the 
Lincoln  Brigade,  but  then  the  idea  sort  of  went  out  of  my  head, 
and  there  was  so  much  coming  into  my  head  in  the  European  trip 
that  there  kind  of  wasn't  room  for  much  more.  And  then  while 
traveling,  I  was  somewhat  isolated  about  the  news—we  didn't  see 
many  newspapers. 

Riess:     You  mean,  when  you  were  traveling  in  Europe? 
Esherick:   When  I  was  traveling  in  Europe. 

I'm  not  doing  the  order  that  you  wanted,  but  the  Lincoln 
Brigade  thing  went  on  for  a  while.  And  then  eventually  I 


"'If  I  can  have  only  one  person  who  will  let  me  build  their  home," 
says  JE  in  1936  in  his  college  notes,  made  while  reading  An  Autobiography, 
by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  1932. 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


started  to  think  about  other  things,  in  my  indignation,  I  guess, 
at  fascism  and  nazism,  although  I  really  saw  it  up  close  when  I 
was  in  Europe  in  1937. 

Did  you  belong  to  political  clubs?  And  what  were  you  reading? 

No,  I  didn't  belong  to  political  clubs,  although  my  parents  were 
noisy  Roosevelt  Democrats  and  so  I  listened  to  that  all  the 
time.  My  reading  was  pretty  naive  at  that  time.   I  would  read 
the  stories  of,  say,  I  can't  remember  whether  it  was  Stephen 
Vincent  Benet,  or  William  Rose  [Benet]--you  know  things  like 
that.   The  poetry  of  Vachel  Lindsay.   I  mean,  I  wasn't  reading 
stuff  that  I  would  find  especially  engaging  today. 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


But  what  engaged  your  sympathies? 
would  have--yes? 


This  is  what  you're  saying 


Yes,  well,  my  reading  was  very  general.   My  reading  today  is  1 
think  much  more  interesting  than  it  was  then.   It  was  pretty 
dumb  then.   But  I  really  tried  to  keep  up  on  the  news  and  really 
tried  to  understand  what  was  going  on  with  the  war  in  Ethiopia, 
the  invasion  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  Shanghai  incident  and  all  that 
stuff—that  was  pretty  prominent. 

The  trip  to  California  was  interesting  because  I  went  with 
Bob  Smith,  who  was  a  guy  who  went  to  Penn. 

[Riess  interrupts  to  put  this  discussion  off  to  next  time] 

Esherick:   One  quick  memorable  thing  from  that  trip.   Bob  Smith's  family 
was  a  very  conservative  Midwest  family.   His  father  was  a 
petroleum  geologist.  At  one  point  I  think  he  owned  half  of 
Oklahoma.   He'd  go  out  to  look  at  sites  for  other  people  and 
then  he'd  buy  up  what  they  didn't  want.   [laughter]   And  he 
insisted  that  we  go  call  on  Alf  Landon,  which  we  did,  and  met 
Alf  Landon  in  Topeka,  came  down  to  this  thing,  a  little 
gathering  where  he  met  the  faithful. 

We  traveled  around  by  going  from  one  relative  to  another, 
and  Bob  had  relatives  all  through  Oklahoma  and  everything.   The 
great  part  about  that  was  that  they  would  take  us  out  to  the  oil 
fields  and  you'd  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  guys  running  the 
drill  rigs.  And  I  don't  know,  I  think  I  could  spend  the  rest  of 
my  life  on  the  tailgate  of  a  pickup  truck  talking  to  people. 

Riess:     What  is  that  appeal? 
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Esherick: 


Listening  to  people  talk  about  their  lives,  their  work,  what 
they're  interested  in--how  they  see  things.   Just  talking. 
Talking  about  lives  I  haven't  had. 


An  Aside  on  Academic  Entrenchment,  the  Mathematical  Imagination, 
and  Curriculum  for  Architects 


[Interview  3:  November  8,  1994]  if 


Esherick:   [talking  about  academic  world]   I've  long  believed  that  tenure 
wasn't  a  good  idea  anyway  and  that  people  ought  to  have  shorter 
term  contracts.   I  say  that  with  some  bitterness,  having  been  a 
department  chair  at  Berkeley  and  having  had  senior  faculty  who 
were  either  at  my  level  or  above  my  level  who  just  refused  to  do 
work  and  I  couldn't  do  anything  about  it.   I  did  manage  to  get 
two  tenured  people  to  resign,  which  I  think  was  a  major 
achievement.   I  embarrassed  them  into  it. 

Riess:     Were  they  people  who  were  maintaining  practices  of  any 
magnitude? 

Esherick:   Not  really.   I  mean,  that  was  one  of  the  problems. 
Riess:     Why  was  that  a  problem? 

Esherick:   Well,  it's  complicated.  And  we  ought  to  make  a  note  of  it.   I 
think  it's  an  issue  that  transcends  just  architecture.   The 
self-perpetuating  nature  of  faculties  is  to  me  disturbing—the 
junior  faculty  is  selected  by  the  senior  faculty. 

I  always  remember  a  marvelous  statement  of  John  Kelly's. 
Do  you  know  John  Kelly,  the  mathematician  at  Berkeley,  formerly 
the  department  chair? 

Riess:     No,  I  don't. 

Esherick:   The  year  that  I  took  as  a  sabbatical--!  mentioned  it  before,  I 
think--!  took  half  of  it  in  the  math  and  statistics  department 
at  Berkeley  and  the  other  half  was  at  the  Art  Institute  in  San 
Francisco.   I  got  to  know  John  pretty  well,  and  at  that  point 
Berkeley  was  acknowledged  to  have,  according  to  who  you  asked, 
one  of  the  three  great  math  departments  in  the  world—variously 
Chicago,  Berkeley,  and  Princeton,  or  Princeton,  Berkeley,  and 
Beijing.  You  know,  there  were  different  ideas  about  what  it 
should  be. 
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And  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  was  able  to  take  what 
had  been  basically  an  applied  mathematics  department  and  turned 
it  into  this  marvelous  instrument  of  I  guess  what's  called  basic 
mathematics.   He  sort  of  thought  for  a  minute  and  he  said, 
"Well,  I  think  it's  either  a  lemma  or  an  axiom  that  first  raters 
demand  first  raters  and  second  raters  demand  third  raters." 
[laughter]   I've  used  that  argument  in  some  cases  and  not  had  a 
very  friendly  response  to  it.   Some  people  didn't  think  it  was 
very  funny. 

Riess:     What's  the  first  term,  a  lemma? 

Esherick:   A  lemma.   A  lemma  is  something  less  than  an  axiom.   You  build 
up—it's  a  kind  of  lower  order  axiom  in  mathematical  proofs. 

Riess:     What  was  the  appeal  for  you  in  doing  the  math  and  statistics? 
You  did  it  for  pleasure? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  I  mean  I  thought  there  was  something  there.   And 
that's  one  of  my  problems:  I  get  suspicions  that  there's 
something  there,  something  that  I  needed  to  know  about,  and  then 
I  want  to  find  out  about  it.  There's  something  about  the 
mathematical  imagination  that  I  find  very  appealing.   I  find  I 
don't  have  a  very  good  one.   It's  like  a  spatial  imagination. 
It's  like  it,  but  it  isn't.   So  I  just  wanted  to  find  out  more 
about  how  mathematicians  thought  and  how  they  dealt  with 
problems. 

Riess:     Were  you  able  to  enter  in  at  a  level  that  was  satisfying? 

Esherick:   Well,  very,  yes.   I  mean,  I  took  all  graduate  classes.   My 

understanding  was  probably  about  zero,  but  I  got  something  out 
of  it  and  I  saw  the  way  they  thought.   I  mean,  their  insights 
are  so  extraordinary. 

Since  I  was  taking  graduate  classes  —  and  they  were  all  very 
kind,  none  of  them  minded  my  sitting  in- -the  students  were  all 
very  good  students.   I  would  talk  to  them  and  have  lunch  with 
them  and  we'd  talk  about  what  the  lecture  was  about. 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Did  they  have  to  draw, 
see  it? 


or  put  it  on  paper,  in  order  for  you  to 


No,  they  didn't.  They  could  just  tell  me.  Occasionally 
somebody  would  write  a  mathematical  expression  to  explain 
something,  but  generally  it  can  be  talked.   You  know,  they  might 
state  it  in  mathematical  terms,  but--.   It's  one  of  those  things 
I  would  like  to  go  back  to,  or  get  on  with,  like  learning  Arabic 
or  Hebrew,  but  whether  any  of  that  will  ever  happen  or  not--. 
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But  when  we  start  talking  about  more  academic  stuff  we 
should  get  back  to  issues,  not  just  of  tenure,  but  to  the  nature 
of  what  the  curriculum  looks  like.  And  who  is  capable  of 
teaching  what.  My  feeling  is  that  one  of  the  great  problems  in 
the  modern  world  is  the  one  of  separation  and  classification  and 
so  on,  that  you  have  all  these  professions  and  disciplines  and 
so  on  that  define  their  own  territory,  which  is  fine  in  order  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  precision.   But  what  seems  to  always 
happen  is  that  the  precision  gets  too  precise  and  things  get 
ossified  and  people  lose  sight  of  what  they  came  for. 

I've  always  argued  that  architecture  departments  should  be 
outwardly  oriented  toward  the  problems  of  the  external  world, 
and  I  see  them  getting  more  and  more  inwardly  oriented.  And 
actually,  in  their  inward  orientation  they're  today  grasping  at 
literary  theory,  or  something  or  other,  I  mean  things  that  are 
so  remote  from  architecture.  Architecture,  I  think,  should  be 
for  the  people  who  use  it  and  perceive  it  and  sort  of  live  their 
lives  in  it.  Architecture  today  is  too  attached  to  the  media 
and  media  events  and  so  on—it's  a  long,  complicated  story.1 

But  there's  been  great  stuff  written  on  the  nature  of  the 
professions.   The  professions  today  are  actually  self-protected 
units,  much  worse  than  the  guilds  were.  You  know,  the  guilds 
developed  a  kind  of  secrecy  and  private  skills  so  nobody  else 
could  steal  those  things.   But  almost  anything  can  be  stolen 
today,  so  that  the  only  thing  the  professions  can  do  is  to 
strive  for  identity  and  to  build  fences  around  themselves. 

There's  a  classic  thing  on  the  professions  by  Harold 
Rosenberg,  the  art  critic,  in  The  Tradition  of  the  New,  and  it's 
a  wonderful  essay.   Rosenberg  didn't  pretend  to  be  a 
sociologist,  but  it's  as  good  as  any  of  the  more  recent  stuff. 
A  lot  of  good  stuff  has  been  written  on  the  sociology  of  the 
professions. 


Teaching  and  the  Summer  Architects  Program  in  the  Tenderloin 

Esherick:   And  I  may  have  mentioned  Magali  [Sarfatti]  Larson  who  wrote  a 
thing  called  Behind  the  Postmodern  Facade  [UC  Press,  1993).   I 
wrote  the  foreword  to  it,  which  is  sort  of  a  typical,  confusing 
thing.   [laughs] 


'See  Joseph  Esherick 's  comments  in  "Assessing  a  Decade  Whose  Only 
Constant  Has  Been  Change,"  Architecture,  May  1989,  p.  129. 
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Riess:     We  are  going  to  get  to  the  teaching  later  in  a  big  way,  but  does 
it  surprise  you  that  teaching  has  become  so  important  in  your 
life,  since  you  sort  of  backed  into  it?  Do  you  think  you  would 
have  always  gravitated  to  teaching? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  hesitate  to  use  the  word  teaching. 
Riess:     Well,  what  would  the  word  be? 

Esherick:   Learning  with  somebody  else.   I  don't  think  there's  a  word  for 
it. 

Riess:     Learning  with  somebody  else.   Do  you  think  that  you  would  have 
gotten  to  that  as  part  of  your  life's  work,  or  is  it  just  a 
happy  coincidence  that  you  were  dragged  to  it? 

Esherick:   Well,  it  was  certainly  a  happy  coincidence,  whether  I  would  have 
got  to  it  or  not.   Psychiatrists  would  say  that  it's  because  I 
was  the  elder  sibling,  responsible  for  teaching  my  sister  or 
something  like  that. 

Riess:     You've  given  it  a  lot  of  thought. 

Esherick:   It's  an  interesting  subject.   I  mean  anybody  who  "teaches"  talks 
about  how  much  they  learn.   I  think  there's  a  kind  of  mutuality 
of  advancing  ideas  or  something  or  other  that  comes  in  almost 
any  kind  of  situation.   I  probably  already  mentioned  my 
experience  this  summer  when  I  was  working  with  Bay  Area  Women's 
Resource  Center  in  the  Tenderloin  and  we  cooked  up  something 
that—and  I  didn't  know  what  the  name  of  the  program  was  until  I 
just  happened  to  read  some  correspondence  on  it  last  week—the 
center  called  it  the  Summer  Architects  Program,  and  I  had 
fourteen  kids  from  the  Tenderloin. 

Riess:     You  mentioned  it  before  we  started  taping.   You  were  working 
with  the  students  to  design  their  ideal  school? 

Esherick:   Yes.  Well,  it  was  very  valuable  because,  you  know,  they  didn't 
know  what  an  architect  was,  and  most  people,  especially—excuse 
the  language,  most  disenfranchised  or  oppressed  people,  they 
have  no  expectation  that  they  have  any  control  of  anything.  And 
I  think  they  regard  the  environment  they  live  in  as  sort  of 
inevitable  and  that  it's  kind  of  running  on  automatic  and  they 
not  only  can't  conceive  that  they  have  any  control  over  it,  it's 
hard  for  them  to  believe  that  there's  anybody  that  does  have  any 
control  over  it. 

And  so  getting  them  to  become  involved  in  these  ideas  is  a 
little  bit  as  though  somebody  said,  "Well,  let's  sit  down  this 
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Riess: 


weekend  and  we'll  rearrange  the  way  the  planets  are  organized, 
or  how  the  sun  works . 

It  was  that  extraordinary  to  them? 


Esherick:   I,  of  course,  exaggerate  as  always. 

Once  I  saw  that  they  could  do  something  and  that  they  could 
think  about  it,  they  were  all  excited  and  did  all  sorts  of 
wonderful  things.  A  lot  of  questions  had  never  been  asked  them 
and  one  of  the  first  things  I  did  with  them  was  to  ask  them  what 
they  liked  about  the  classrooms  that  they  had  experienced,  and 
what  they  didn't  like  and  what  they  thought  ought  to  be  in  the 
classroom,  what  was  important.   It  was  sort  of  everything,  of 
course,  but  one  of  the  things  that  was  most  interesting  to  me 
was  the  repeated  statement  that  they  didn't  want  a  flag, 
[laughter]   I  couldn't  believe  that. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  a  lot  of  the  kids  went 
to  the  Treasure  Island  school,  and  they're,  of  course,  poor 
Southeast  Asian  kids,  and  Treasure  Island  school  is  really  a 
school  of  military  brats,  navy  brats. 

Riess:     They're  bused  over  there? 

Esherick:   Yes,  they're  bused  over  there  and  they're  not  at  all  integrated 
into  the  school.   They  are  not  quite  pariahs,  but  they  don't 
have  any  friends  in  the  school. 

I  got  to  know  some  people  in  the  school  administration  and 
I  can  see  how  the  "no  flag"  may  be  a  consequence  of  their 
relating  the  flag  as  a  symbol  of  an  unpleasant  exclusionary 
experience.   That's  just  purely  anecdotal  and  I  don't  know  how 
you  track  anything  down  and  prove  anything  about  that. 

Well,  what  turned  out  to  be  a  wonderful  thing  was  that  I 
decided  that  one  of  the  things  we  ought  to  do  with  this  thing 
was,  if  they  didn't  like  a  flag,  then  why  not  design  one  that 
they  did  like,  so  we  got  them  to  design  a  flag.  And  the  main 
feature  about  the  flag  was  that  it  had  a  lion  in  the  middle  of 
it,  and  they  were  going  to  call  it  the  "Tender  Lion"  School,  and 
the  lion  was  going  to  be  the  mascot. 

But  it  was  a  pretty  fierce  looking  lion,  I  must  say.   That 
was  all  in  the  center  of  the  flag  and  quite  delicate.   In  the 
upper  lefthand  corner  it  said,  "Kids,"  and  in  the  lower  right  it 
said,  "Rule,"  and  in  great  big  black  letters,  so  if  you  looked 
at  the  flag  quickly,  all  you  saw  was  "Kids  Rule,"   [laughter] 
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which  has  its  values,  you  know,  getting  kids  to  really  be 
involved  with  their  education. 

Riess:     Do  you  continue  to  work  with  these  kids? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  wanted  to  have  them  come  up  to  the  house  for  lunch.   The 
trouble  is,  by  the  time  I  invite  them,  and  probably  some  of 
their  parents  would  come,  and  some  of  the  people  from  the  center 
would  come,  it's  more  people  than  can  fit  in  the  house. 

Riess:     And  what  would  coming  to  your  house  show  them? 
Esherick:   Well,  they  asked.   They  wanted  to  come. 
Riess:     How  about  the  office?  Have  they  been  here? 

Esherick:   They've  been  to  the  office,  yes.   They  were  marvelous  because 
they—they  eventually  sort  of  took  me  as  one  of  themselves.   I 
remember  we  went  over  to  the  Bay  Area  Children's  Museum,  over  in 
Fort  Cronkite.   And  in  looking  at  one  of  the  exhibits  you  had  to 
get  down  sort  of  underneath  a  table.   It  was  a  table  up  higher 
than  this. 

It  was  just  after  I'd  had  my  knee  replaced,  so  I  had  some 
trouble  getting  down  there,  and  some  real  difficulty  getting 
out.   This  little  teensy  Cambodian  girl,  who's  the  tiniest  one 
in  the  class,  sort  of  took  my  hand  and  led  me  out,  and  as  she 
was  doing  it,  she  said,  "Joe,  you're  getting  old."   [laughter] 

I  really  enjoy  them.  We  took  them  over  to  the  Lawrence 
Hall  of  Science,  and  then  I  was  once  going  to  take  them  down  to 
my  daughter's,  who's  a  painter  and  has  a  studio  on  Blake  Street 
in  Berkeley.  And  they  said,  "How  old  is  your  daughter,  Joe?"   I 
said,  "Fifty-two,  or  something  like  that."  And  they  said,  "Joe, 
how  old  are  you?  Ninety-four?"   [laughter]   And  I  said,  "No!" 
"Eighty- four?"   [laughs]   Then  I  told  them.  Well,  they  want  to 
come  to  my  birthday  party. 

Riess:     What  will  your  house  show  them?  Do  you  think  it  sums  something 
up?   Is  it  going  to  do  that  for  them? 

Esherick:   Yes,  sort  of.   It's  very  sparse  and  plain  and  the  main  things 
around  are  the- -there  are  a  couple  of  paintings,  some  Japanese 
prints  and  a  painting  of  my  daughter's,  and  then  books,  and 
places  to  sit  down  and  read  and  talk  and  eat.   It's  sort  of 
reduced  to  essentials.   There's  nothing  decorative  in  it.   It 
has  a  nice  view  and  it's  quiet,  things  that  they  wouldn't  know 
about.   Some  of  these  kids  live  ten  to  a  room,  pretty  horrible. 
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Several  Answers  to  the  Question  of  What's  Appealing  to  Joe 
Esherick  in  Houses 


Riess:     Ah,  here  is  the  way  back  into  this  interview.   [laughter]  What 
appealed  to  you  in  a  house  from  your  earliest  years?  What  words 
would  you  use  about  houses  that  were  the  places  that  you  wanted 
to  be  in?  Was  it  coziness,  or  openness,  or--can  you  think  of 
things? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  didn't  want  to  tell  anybody  else—it  isn't  that  I  didn't 
want  to  tell  anybody  else  how  to  live,  it  was  that  I  was  pretty 
well  convinced  that  if  I  did  tell  them,  they  wouldn't  listen 
anyway,  so  why  bother.   So  I  was  always  interested  in  how  people 
would  live. 

Riess:     But  for  you,  what  appealed  to  you  in  a  house,  what  qualities? 

Esherick:   I  think  the  fact  that  it's  the  one  kind  of  architecture  where 
you're  dealing  directly  with  the  people  who  are  going  to  be 
impacted  by  it.   Let's  say  you  do  a  hotel,  to  take  something 
that  is  as  transient  as  possible.  You're  dealing  really  with  a 
surrogate  client,  somehow  or  other.  Or  if  you're  doing 
something  like  public  housing  where  people  don't  live  there 
forever,  but  it's  a  big  spectrum  of  people,  you  never  have  a 
real  person  to  talk  to  while  you're  designing.  You  have  to  make 
up  people. 

it 

Riess:     But  I  am  asking  you,  personally,  what  do  you  like  to  be  in? 

Esherick:   Yes,  well,  I  was  answering  what  to  me  was  the  sort  of  implied 

question,  why  I  liked  residential  architecture,  and  the  reason  I 
like  it  is  because  you're  really  dealing  with  the  people  who  are 
directly  involved.  They  are  what  makes  houses  so  enjoyable. 

What  I  personally  like  is  something  I  can  be  indifferent  to 
as  an  environment,  but  that  is  really  comfortable  and  that 
allows  me  to  concentrate  on  something  else,  like  other  people  or 
looking  at  a  view,  listening  to  music,  or,  you  know,  whatever. 
I  don't  like  demands  from  my  surroundings. 

[tape  interruption] 

Riess:     My  idea  is  that  you  have  an  experience  of  "house"  that  you  would 
like  to  offer  other  people.  Maybe  it's  sort  of  too 
psychologically  "blah  blah"  to  bother  with. 
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Esherick:  Well,  maybe  if  we  talked  about  it  as  less  about  houses  and  more 
about  memorable  places  to  live  in,  to  live  in  or  be  in.  I  mean, 
you  don't  live  in  the  damn  thing  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  three 
hundred  and  sixty- five  days  a  year.  You  move  out  of  it  and  you 
come  back  to  it.  In  a  way,  we  could  ask  what  is  it  that  I  find 
comfortable  to  come  back  to. 

I  remember  helping  build  a  treehouse  once  when  I  was  a  kid 
and  that  was  memorable  just  because  it  had  a  kind  of  ethereal 
quality.   The  treehouse  probably  is  one  of  the  best  things  to 
think  about  because  it  didn't  have  any  furniture  at  all,  we 
didn't  have  enough  wood  to  build--.   It  had  a  lower  floor,  an 
enclosed  space,  but  what  was  much  more  fun  was  to  go  up  through 
onto  the  roof. 

It  was  just  a  flat-roofed  thing  with  a  kind  of  railing 
around  the  outside.   And  you  could  sit  there  up  in  the  trees  and 
look  out  at  everything,  either  alone  or  with  friends,  and  talk 
in  that  kind  of  aimless  way  that  kids  have.   I  can  remember 
afternoons  in  a  cherry  tree  in  Philadelphia.  A  whole  bunch  of 
us  would  be  up  in  the  cherry  tree  eating  cherries  and  spitting 
the  seeds  down,  or  putting  them  between  our  fingers  and  see  if 
we  could  hit  passersby. 

But  I  think  houses  can  have  those  strange  characteristics 
of  a  way  of  a  settled,  almost  unintentional  life.   I  mean,  it's 
a  time  when  you  don't  have  to  be  doing  something.   I  mean, 
you're  not  sharpening  the  knives  or  doing  your  bank  statement  or 
one  thing  or  another.   Where  you're  just  sort  of  enjoying  it.   I 
think  it's—the  repose  and  a  kind  of  connection. 

Well,  it's  a  connection  with  the  world,  I  guess,  that  I 
like,  because  now  when  I  think  about  it  I  think  in  terms  of 
either  silence  or  people  talking.   I  think  in  terms  of  a  breeze 
blowing  across  you,  if  it's  pleasant.   I  mean,  if  it's 
unpleasant,  I  sort  of  cancel  it  out,  but  the  sun,  warmth,  and  so 
on. 

Riess:     Do  you  think  there's  something  important  for  people  about 
ownership? 

Esherick:  Or  at  least  access.  Not  necessarily  ownership  in  the  sense  that 
they've  got  the  deed  for  it,  not  ownership  in  the  sense  of 
property,  because  I  really  don't  think  of  it  as  property.   I 
think  you're  attached  to--I  was  going  to  say  great  traditions, 


but  that  isn't  it. 

whole  thing  that  I 

not  trying  now  to  not  answer  your  question. 

ingrained  thing. 


There's  something  kind  of  primal  about  the 
like,  and  I  like  to  try  to  get  that  in--I'm 


It's  sort  of  an 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Maybe  I  make  the  inappropriate  assumption  that  everybody  is 
the  same  as  I  am  in  this  respect.  At  some  level  I  think  that 
people  like  it  that  way,  as  I  do,  and  that  probably  there's 
enough  German  and  Welsh  blood  in  me  that  makes  me  believe  that 
if  they  don't  like  it  that  way,  damn  it  they  ought  to. 

Another  thing  you  said  that  you  so  much  admired  the  work  of  E. 
M.  Forster,  with  its  controlled  settings  and  then  plot 
disruptions  that  revealed  character,  et  cetera,  and  that  you 
like  to  have  that  in  a  house. 

I  think  a  lot  of  the  puzzling  about  Forster  was  that  I  really 
didn't  understand  how  he  did  it,  how  he  could  lull  you  into  such 
a  kind  of  dream- like  state  and  then  shatter  it  so  abruptly.  And 
I  think  that  the  shattering  doesn't  have  to  be--I  wasn't 
interested  in  the  shattering  as  being  cataclysmic,  as  though  you 
saw  your  daughter  fall  off  the  roof  or  something  like  that  while 
you  were  sitting  on  the  couch  in  the  living  room.   But  I  think 
there 's--since  these  things  are  stories,  the  surprise  still  has 
a  stimulus  to  it.   I  like  to  have  things  so  that  they're  open 
for  real  change,  for  dramatic  change.   I  think  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  if  we  had  lightning  without  thunder. 

These  sudden  intrusions  I  think  are- -they  ought  to  be 
revealable,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  be  open  to  accepting  them. 
I  mean,  I  certainly  enjoy  it  that  way. 

Is  it  like  going  down  a  narrow  hallway  and  opening  out  into  a 
great  lit  space? 

Yes,  well  that,  or  to  go  down  a  low-ceilinged  hallway  and  all  of 
the  sudden,  the  ceiling  goes  up  to  fifteen  feet  when  it's  been 


eight  before, 
liberation. 


That  kind  of  thing.   It's  a  sort  of  symbolic 


The  interesting  thing  is  that  where  we  live  today,  I  go  in 
and  out  of  it  several  times:  I  go  upstairs  and  downstairs  and  in 
and  out  of  it  everyday  and  it's  not  a  repetitive  chore  because, 
well,  first  of  all,  there's  no  commitment  to  style,  or  something 
like  that,  that  the  interior  isn't  designed  with  a  kind  of 
finality  to  it  that  demands  that  time  stops.   Time  keeps  going 
on.   It's  different  every  day  and  it's  different  with  the 
seasons. 

Did  you  build  that  house? 

Yes,  it  was  designed  as  kind  of  an  investment,  two  tiny  houses 
built  on  one  lot.  It's  on  Culebra  Terrace,  and  we  moved  in  to 
one  of  them  about  seventeen,  eighteen  years  ago.  They  were  sort 
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of  designed  for  Everyman,  and  I'm  delighted  to  find  that  I'm 
Everyman.  They're  a  pleasant  fit. 

I  think  an  important  part  of  what  I  feel  about  a  house  as 
something  to  live  in  is  a  place  where  one  is  in  some  kind  of 
repose,  but  you  have  to  move  to  get  there.   I  don't  think  you 
have  to  be  sitting  down  and  listening  and  being  very  attentive 
to  understand  what  I  loosely  call  the  realities  of  the  world. 
You  can  be  very  active  at  the  same  time,  and  I've  done  a  lot  of 
things  that  contribute  to  that. 

It  seems  a  little  bit  weird  to  think  that  something  like 
mount a in- climb ing,  or  rock-climbing  or  ice-climbing,  has 
anything  to  do  with  a  house,  but  I  mean,  the  danger  is  there, 
but  then  in  a  way  the  danger  isn't  there  when  you're  doing  it 
because  you  don't  assume  you're  going  to  fall  off.   I  probably 
would  have  been  better  off  if  I  did  realize  that  I  could, 
because  I  did  fall  off  enough. 

Riess:     I  don't  understand. 

Esherick:   What  you  really  do  in  any  building  is  to  move  through  it.   The 
building  is  not  static,  is  what  I'm  trying  to  get  at.   It's  not 
what  it  looks  like  from  just  one  fixed  position.   It's  what  it's 
like  and  how  it  works  not  only  as  you  move  through  it,  but  also 
as  the  seasons  move  past  it.   The  passage  of  the  sun  every  day 
reveals  the  building  in  such  a  way  that  it  almost  appears  to  be 
different.   It's  one  thing  in  the  morning,  it's  another  thing  in 
the  afternoon.   One  thing  in  shade,  one  thing  in  an  overcast 
sky,  one  thing  in  bright  sunlight. 

And  I  think  the  revelation  of  that  existing  world  outside 
it  is  really  important  to  do.   I  don't  like  the  idea  of  going 
into  a  house  as  though  I  were  hibernating  or  getting  into  a 
cocoon  or  something  like  that.   You  may  like  the  protective 
aspects  of  it,  and  the  repose  aspects  of  it,  and  so  on,  but  the 
loss  of—entering  the  house  and  then  losing  the  rest  of  the 
world,  you  seem  to  be  missing  something.   I  mean,  you  don't  have 
to  sit  there  and  watch  the  shadows  on  the  walls  or  the  daylight 
shining  on  the  wall,  but  you  ought  to  be  able  to  see  it  and  be 
aware  of  it  and  be  informed  by  it  as  it  happens . 

A  lot  of  things  tend  to  obliterate  the  world.   If  you  look 
at  18th-century  houses,  that  is,  the  houses  for  the  nobility  or 
the  gentry,  they  tend  to  obliterate  the  world.  They  produce 
another  distinctly  different  world,  and  I  think  they  miss  a  lot 
because  of  that.   I  think  copying  that  sort  of  baloney,  that 
Architectural  Digest  sort  of  stuff—here  we  go  into  the  libel 
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business  again—is  awfully  limiting,  and  I  just  wish  people 
could  enjoy  it  more  as  it  is. 

Some  people  are  never  going  to  be  able  to  have  wonderfully 
tailored  or  specially  designed  environments  to  live  in.  They're 
going  to  have  to  live  with  what  they  can  manage  to  get  into. 
But  at  the  same  time,  they  can  live  decent  lives  by  seeing  what 
is  good  about  the  place.   That  is,  by  being  sensitive  to  some 
attachment  to  a  larger  day-to-day  world  that  a  whole  lot  of 
other  people  are  living  outside.   I  don't  know  whether  that 
makes  any  sense  at  all. 

Riess:     I'm  wondering  what  you  think  of  wallpaper  or  trompe  1'oeil 

scenes  in  which  you  choose  the  world  that  you  want  to  look  at. 

Esherick:   Yes,  but  then  you  can't  change  your  mind.   Or  you  can  always 
change  your  mind:  you  can  paper  over  the  wallpaper.   But  the 
wallpaper  thing  is  an  example  of  what  I  mean  when  I  say  I  don't 
like  the  expression  of  finality  about  things. 

I  was  listening  to  something  on  the  radio  on  the  way  in, 
some  people  talking,  and  they  mentioned  the  fact  that,  "Well,  in 
four  billion  years  the  sun  is  going  to  vaporize  and  destroy  the 
universe."  And  one  of  the  people  there  commented,  "Another  case 
of  poor  management."   [laughs]   That's  a  great  remark. 

Riess:     I  still  don't  think  that  I  made  the  leap  to  those  experiences 
where  you  put  your  life  at  risk—how  that  gets  back  to  the 
house . 

Esherick:  Well,  I  shouldn't  have  digressed  onto  the  risk  part  of  it,  but 
what  I  was  trying  to  say  was  that  that  is  unimportant,  that  it 
is  the  movement  and  the  attachment  to  the  world.  That's  why  I 
like  skiing,  that's  why  I've  always  liked  sailing. 

I  was  working  out  in  the  Islands  I  guess  about  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  just  when  free  diving  without  tanks  had  been 
developed,  and  if  you  can  hold  your  breath,  you  can  go  down 
forty  feet  without  tanks.  It's  a  marvelous  experience.   I've 
loved  those  things,  and  I  think  they  contribute  to  one's  sense 
of  movement  in  a  building,  about  what's  possible,  and  so  on. 

Riess:  It's  some  kind  of  an  equivalent  of  climbing  up  into  the  cherry 
tree  and  penetrating  through  the  top? 

Esherick:  Right,  or  the  possibility  of  thinking  about  it.  When  in  repose, 
if  you  can  let  your  mind  climb  a  cherry  tree,  or  go  down  and 
watch  weird  fish  at  a  considerable  depth. 
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Riess:     Is  it  also  part  of  it  that  it's  nice  to  know  that  when  it's  all 
over,  that  you're  not  just  shuffling  through  the  world,  that 
there  is  a  place  that  is  home? 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  think  that  definitely  is  the  case. 

Since  today's  election  day,  it's  inevitable  that  one  thinks 
about  the  horrors  of  it  all.   Every  now  and  then  I  think  about 
if  it's  going  to  continue  to  be  so  mean  and  nasty  I'd  just  get 


Riess: 


up  and  move  someplace  else.   But  then  I  think  about  where  I 
would  move  and  the  attachments  that  I  have,  either  people 
attachments  or  place  attachments  to  this  part  of  the  world, 
I  don't  think  it  would  work.   They  would  have  a  kind  of 
temporary  attachment  quality  to  them. 

Where  would  you  consider  going? 


and 


Esherick:   Probably  some  Maori  village. 
[ interruption] 

1936  Travel  to  the  American  West 


Riess:     Continuing  from  last  time,  on  that  1936  trip,  which  I  guess  was 
a  summer  trip,  you  told  me  you  had  somebody's  car. 

Esherick:   Right,  Bob  Smith,  my  friend  from  Penn,  had  the  car. 

Riess:     And  what  was  your  itinerary?   You  said  you  were  just  going 
where  you  knew  people.   Did  that  include  Chicago? 

Esherick:   No,  it  didn't.   They  lived  in  Platteville,  Wisconsin,  and  I 

think  what  happened  is  that  I  took  the  train.   Bob  left  right 
after  school  and  I  hung  around  Philadelphia  for  a  while  and  then 
I  took  the  train  to  Chicago  and  then  changed--.   I  don't  know 
where  I  got  picked  up.   I  know  that  the  streamliner,  I  remember 
the  Burlington  went  through  Platteville  or  went  through  some 
place  nearby. 

Riess:     A  tour  of  the  West.  Why  did  you  have  that  in  mind  to  do? 

Esherick:   One  of  our  classmates  was  Becky  Wood,  who  was  my  first  wife. 

She  had  gone  to  Bryn  Mawr,  and  then  after,  she  wanted  to  be  an 
architect,  so  she  went  to  Penn,  and  we  got  to  know  her  there. 
It  was  sort  of  a  weird  second  bachelor's  that  she  got.   She  had 
talked  a  lot  about  the  West,  and  Bob  had  gone  to  the  Menlo 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


School  in  Palo  Alto,  a  prep  school.   I  don't  know  how  it  was 
that  he  did  that.   He  certainly  wasn't  a  kind  of  a  guy  that  his 
family  would  have  worried  about,  and  sent  him  to  some  school  to 
discipline. 

So  the  two  of  you  were  heading  to  California. 

Yes,  and  he  had  a  brother  in  Berkeley,  and  then  he  had  some 
relatives  in  Riverside.  Our  long  driving  days  would  be  where 
there  wasn't  anybody  that  he  was  related  to.   If  you're  from 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  Pittsburg, 
California,  are  assumed  to  be  basically  I  think  the  same  city. 
I  mean,  the  whole  country  is  that  compressed  and  the  West  begins 
at  the  Monongahela.   So  it  was  really  all  new  to  me. 

Were  you  taking  photographs  or  drawing  pictures? 

Yes,  I  did  take  some  photographs.   In  fact,  I  was  looking  for 
some  photographs  the  other  day  and  came  across  some  of  them,  so 
they  still  exist. 

Do  you  have  that  memory,  the  physical  sense  of  going  through, 
like  John  McPhee  writes,  going  through  basin  and  range?   I  mean, 
was  it  a  very  physical  thing  for  you  to  come  West? 

It  sure  was  in  some  respects.   In  1936  there  was  a  tremendous 
drought  and  we  went,  I  think,  through  Kansas  when  the 
grasshopper  plague  was  there.   That  was  one  of  the  most  shocking 
things  that  I've  ever  seen,  because  you'd  drive  along  these 
cornfields  and  see  these  funny-looking  stumps  that  look  like 
sumac  blossoms—you  know  what  a  sumac  tree  is.   The  stump  would 
stick  up  and  then  there  would  be  all  this  stuff  on  it  and  the 
stuff  on  it  were  grasshoppers. 

There  were  actually  places  where  there  were  so  many 
grasshoppers  on  the  road  that  it  was  dangerous  to  drive,  it  was 
very  hard  to  control  the  car.   It  was  horrible.  And  of  course, 
you're  driving  in  this  extraordinary  heat  anyway.   So  I  remember 
things  like  that. 

We  drove  from  Platteville  south  to  Oklahoma,  and  there  are 
not  many  notable  hills  on  that  particular  route.   You  go 
through,  well  you're  going  through  what's  ancient  morrainal  land 
so  that  there  isn't  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  dramatic  differentiation 
of  what  you  go  through. 
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Riess:     Were  your  eyes  all  that  much  open  to  beauty  in  terrain,  do  you 

think?   It  seems  to  me  maybe  I'm  asking  a  question  of  the  wrong- 
aged  person.   It  would  be  remarkable  if  you  had. 

Esherick:   When  I  was  a  kid--Mt.  Airy  was  then  the  edge  of  development,  and 
we  lived  not  far  from  extensions  of  Fairmount  Park  in 
Philadelphia.   I  spent  all  my  time  in  the  woods,  so  that  I 
learned  how  to  read  terrain  very  early  and  learned  how  to  find 
myself  in  the  woods  and  knew  how  to  follow  streams. 

Riess:     So  this  had  an  impact  on  you. 

Esherick:   Yes,  it  did. 

Riess:     How  about  silos  on  the  landscape? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know  that  I  noticed  the  structures  so  much.   I  do 

remember  very  clearly  the  oil  wells,  the  oil  rigs  in  Oklahoma, 
mostly  because  I'd  never  seen  anything  like  it.   But  I  knew 
them. 

Pennsylvania  barns  are  quite  different  from  barns  further 
west.   A  Pennsylvania  barn  is  typically  a  two-storey  barn  and 
the  cattle  are  all  down  below.   In  the  Pennsylvania  barn  to  get 
to  the  hay  loft  you'd  drive  up  to  it—they'd  build  a  ramp,  or 
often  they  were  just  built  into  the  hillside.   In  the  West,  I 
don't  know.   I  don't  remember  noticing  that. 

One  part  that  I  thought  was  especially  beautiful,  that 
really  entranced  me,  was  a  pass  when  you're  going  through  the 
Texas  panhandle  or  northern  New  Mexico. 

it 

Esherick:   You  go  up  a  big,  long  grade- -the  name  of  that  part  of  the 
country  will  come  to  me.  We  had  come  out  of  this 
extraordinarily  dry  countryside  and  then  into  this  red-soiled 
landscape  with  the  most  beautiful  conifers  all  over  the  place 
that  were  just  almost  black-green,  and  drove  through  that  for 
quite  some  time  and  drove  the  night  through  it. 

One  of  the  nice  things  about  the  whole  trip  was  that  the 
car  was  a  convertible  so  that  you  could  look  up  and  see 
everything  that  was  happening  overhead  and  there's  a  place  where 
you  go  from--I  don't  know  what  the  elevation  of  western  Oklahoma 
is,  but  you  go  up  a  big,  long  grade  into  New  Mexico  silver 
country.   You  climb,  over  a  not  too  long  period  of  time,  about 
five  or  seven  thousand  feet,  and  you  go  up  to  a  big  high 
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plateau,  and  that  was  impressive  and  very  notable.   I  remember 
that  very  clearly. 

Were  you  looking  for  a  place  to  land?  Did  you  know  that  you 
didn't  want  to  be  in  Philadelphia,  and  so  you  were  shopping  for 
a  part  of  the  country  to  settle  in? 

Well,  no,  I  didn't.   I'm  too  dumb  to  plan—to  apprehend  things 
like  that.   Things  just  happen. 

Did  you  think  that  you  would  go  back  to  Philadelphia? 

No,  I  didn't.   I  was  already  thinking  that  it  had  to  be  some 
place  else,  and  the  more  I  saw  of  this  great  open  sort  of 
generous  landscape  and  generous  people--.   Certainly  the  idea  in 
the  Depression  of  going  all  over  the  countryside  and  being 
welcomed  in  by  people,  a  sort  of  friendliness  of  it  was  really 
wonderful.   So  I  don't  know. 

Did  you  make  a  stop  at  Taliesin? 

Yes,  we  stopped  at  both  Taliesin  East  and  West  because 
Platteville,  Wisconsin,  isn't  very  far  from  Spring  Green.   We 
went  over  there  to  visit  the  place,  and  Mr.  Wright  wasn't 
around,  so  we  were  toured  around  by  students.   It  was  very  open 
in  those  days,  you  got  in  to  see  everything. 

You  know,  we  saw  Spring  Green,  that  is,  Taliesin  East  at  an 
ideal  time  in  the  early  summer,  and  then  saw  Taliesin  West  also 
at  an  interesting  time,  because  it  was  kind  of  unoccupied. 
Wright  had  better  sense  than  to  spend  time  in  Tempe  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer.   But  it  was  wonderful  then  because  the 
kind  of  original  purity  of  it  still  existed,  all  the  canvas 
stuff  was  still  there  and  hadn't  rotted  out.   I've  seen  it  since 
and  they've  just  taken  down  a  lot  of  that  stuff  and  sort  of 
abandoned  it.  Mrs.  Wright --Oglivanna,  or  whatever  the  hell  it 
was  —  toward  the  end  just  sort  of  decorated  the  hell  out  of 
everything,  something  that  would  have  killed  him,  I  think. 

Was  it  landscaped? 

No,  it  was  pretty  barren  as  I  remember  it.  The  buildings 
themselves  just  sort  of  came  out  of  the--just  like  a  miniature 
mesa  out  there.   I  don't  really  remember  it  too  clearly. 

Had  Cret  given  you  introductions  to  anyone? 

No,  no.   We  didn't  have  any  introductions  to  anybody,  certainly 
not  architects.   I  don't  know  how  one  gets  so  brash,  but  we  just 
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walked  in.   I  mean,  that's  a  weird  thing, 
to  do  that. 


You  used  to  be  able 


I  went  to  visit  van  der  Rohe  in  Chicago  once,  later,  and  I 
just  went  to  his  office  and  asked  if  I  could  talk  to  him.  And  I 
ran  into  Aalto  in  a  library  in  Stockholm.   You  know,  Aalto 
introduced  himself  to  us.   I  was  with  Bob  Smith,  it  was  during 
the  European  trip.   I  met  a  lot  of  people  like  that  just  by 
going  up  to  them.  You  can't  do  that  today,  which  is  really  a 
great  pity. 


Why  can't  you  do  that  today? 
they? 


People  can  come  see  you,  can't 


Well,  I  see  as  many  people  as  I  can.   If  it  looks  like  something 
legitimate,  I  see  them.   I  used  to  have  a  policy  that  anybody 
looking  for  a  job  I  would  see;  I  didn't  care  whether  we  had  work 
or  didn't  have  work,  I  would  spend  a  few  minutes  with  them. 
After  I  got  involved  at  Berkeley  I  wasn't  here  enough,  but  I 


still  would  try  to  see  everybody, 
knock  it  off. 


But  in  recent  years  I  had  to 


I  knew  all  too  well  from  my  own  experience  what  it's  like 
to  not  have  a  job,  and  anything  you  can  do  to  sort  of  direct 
somebody  or  encourage  them  I  wanted  to  do.   But  we  now  get 
sometimes  a  couple  of  hundred  requests  for  interviews  in  a 
month.   You  can't  deal  with  that,  so  I  don't. 

Then  what  else  did  you  look  at? 

I  think  we  saw  some  Neutra  buildings  [in  Los  Angeles],  but  I 
don't  think  any  Schindler.   I  only  knew  Schindler  through 
photographs  until  quite  recently,  say  twenty  years  ago. 

In  the  case  of  the  Neutra  buildings,  did  you  go  to  the  office 
first,  or  did  you  just  have  a  list  of  addresses? 

We  didn't  go  to  the  office,  no.  We  had  a  list  and  we  found  the 
stuff  somehow  or  another.   Just  went  and  looked  at  it.   I  don't 
think  we  saw  much.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Neutra  didn't  have  much 
in  1936.   I  don't  know  when  the  Schindler  house,  the  little 
tilt-up  concrete  one  was  built. 


John  Yeon  in  Portland,  and  Plywood 


Riess: 


Another  western  architect,  John  Yeon,  is  someone  you  admired? 
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Yes,  we  went  to  Portland  and  probably  met  John  at  that  time. 
John  is  —  it's  too  late  now,  he  died  about  three  months  ago. 
It's  just  terrible  that  nobody  did  a  biography  of  him.   If  it 
weren't  for  the  fact  that  it  would  be  totally  unrealistic,  I 
would  really  kind  of  like  to  do  one,  or  I'd  like  to  do  a  decent 
essay  on  him. 

Tell  me  about  him. 

He  was  a  friend  of  the  Wood  family.   I  don't  know  whether  John 
was—John's  approximately  my  age,  whether  he's  older  or  younger 
I  really  don't  know.   He,  I  think,  went  to  Stanford  for  a  while. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  very  wealthy  lumberman,  and  in  fact,  in  the 
old  days,  the  main  prestige  building  in  downtown  Portland  was 
the  Yeon  Building.   It's  now  a  little  tiny  thing  with  all  this 
junk  going  up  above  it. 

John  didn't  have  to  worry  about  money  or  anything  like 
that,  but  he  got  interested  in  architecture.   He  worked  in  the 
A.E.  Doyle  office,  which  was  [Pietro]  Belluschi's  office. 
Belluschi  was  the  head  designer  at  A.E.  Doyle.   John  was  a  good 
friend  of  a  guy  with  the  name  of  Aubrey  Watzek.  Aubrey  was  also 
a  lumberman  and  wanted  a  house  and  he  had  John  design  it  for 
him.   John  designed  it  and  when  it  first  was  published,  it  was 
credited  to  A.E.  Doyle--that  is,  to  Belluschi. 

Most  people  in  Portland  knew  it  was  John's  house.   But  it 
was  a  kind  of  unseemly  battle—not  quite  battle— but  conflict 
between  John  and  Pietro  Belluschi.   John  was  always  above  such 
things  and  would  smile  a  kind  of  quiet  smile  when  it  would  come 
up,  but  he  knew  damn  well  that  he  had  done  it  himself.   Pietro 
wasn't  quite  as  kind. 

Before  the  war,  John  did  a  lot  of  other  interesting  things 
in  the  Northwest,  mostly  small  houses.   He  had  the  sense  to 
realize  that  plywood  was  a  good  material.  We  tend  to  think  that 
plywood  was  always  there,  that  the  shelter  in  Bethlehem  was 
probably  built  out  of  plywood.   [laughter]   Plywood  was  just 
beginning  to  be  manufactured- -they'd  figured  out  how  to  do  it  as 
a  production  thing. 

Wasn't  it  a  Weyerhauser  invention? 

Yes,  well.  Well,  before  the  war  there  was  very  little  of  it 
around.   I  remember  in  about  1940  Gardner  Dailey  sent  me  to 
Seattle  to  find  out  about  plywood,  and  there  was  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Laucks  who  was  the  glue  genius.   In  fact,  glues  were 
known  as  Laucks  glues. 
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I  met  with  Laucks  and  it  was  fascinating  because,  you  know, 
one  of  the  problems  was  that  nobody  knew  how  to  spread  the  glue. 
I  mean,  it  seems  so  dumb.   But  he  had  worked  on  spreading 
techniques  and  everything  else. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  Laucks,  or  who  it  was  who 
developed  the  peeler  log.   Plywood  was  made  at  one  time 
basically  as  a  sort  of  continuous  thing.   It  just  kept  on  going. 
You  could  make  a  piece  of  plywood  from  here  to  Spokane  if  you 
wanted  to.  You  would  just  cut  it  up  for  convenience  sake.  But 
John  learned  how  to  detail  plywood  so  it  was  easy  to  build  and 
didn't  leak. 

Riess:     And  plywood  could  be  made  from  any  kind  of  lumber? 

Esherick:   Well,  it  can't  really.   Interior  or  structural  plywood  can  be 
practically  anything.   It  has  to  be  a  solid  material.   I  mean, 
it  can't  have  holes  and  cracks,  but  knotholes  don't  hurt  at  all, 
that  is,  provided  you  can  cut  through  the  knot  on  the  peeler 
log.   For  exterior  use,  it  obviously  has  to  be  something  like 
cedar,  a  fairly  soft  wood  like  cedar,  or  redwood.   Douglas  fir 
is  too  harsh  and  shrinks  too  much  and  is  inclined  to  check—that 
is,  to  crack. 

Riess:     What  kind  of  a  report  did  you  bring  back  down  then  from  Seattle? 
What  was  your  real  mission? 

Esherick:   That  was  in  the  days  before  you  wrote  reports.   I  just  figured 

out  how  to  use  it.   What  Gardner  was  interested  in  was  designing 
portable  barracks.   So  we  worked  a  lot  on  that  and  I  came  to 
understand  that  plywood  could  be  made  in  something  other  than 
the  four-by-eight  sheets.   And  I  learned  something  about  glue 
technology  and  how  to  spread  it.   Well  basically,  we  weren't 
doing  any  plywood  manufacturing.  We  were  just  trying  to  figure 
out  how  to  use  it  and  what  the  limits  were. 

That's  getting  off  the  subject  of  John.   John  is  a  very 
important  figure.   He's  important  to  me  because  he's  a  tragic 
figure,  very  talented,  made  an  enormous  contribution  but  has 
never  been  adequately  recognized. 

When  the  war  came  he  was  either  drafted  or  enlisted  and  he 
ended  up  in  North  Africa.  He  then  connected  with  an  Italian 
engineer  by  the  name  of  Edgardo  Contini,  and  Contini  ran  one  of 
the  big  southern  California  offices  after  a  while.   Edgardo  was 
an  interesting  guy.   So  John  sort  of  kept  with  architecture  all 
through  the  war.   He  came  back  after  the  war  and  there  were  some 
interesting  projects  around,  one  of  which  was  the  Portland 
Garden  Club.   I  talked  to  a  young  woman  just  the  other  day 
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[Janet  Longenecker]  who  says  that  all  these  marvelous  designs  he 
did  for  the  Portland  Garden  Club  are  in  existence. 

There  were  architects  in  Portland  who  didn't  like  John, 
first  of  all  because  he  was  so  damned  talented.   His  stuff  was 
so  much  better  than  theirs.   I  mean,  these  are  architects  who 
did  phoney  colonial  junk.  And  John  was  gay.   Right  after  the 
war,  in  Portland,  you  weren't  allowed  to  be  gay.  Whispering 
campaigns  were  started  about  him.  And  then  it  was  claimed  that 
his  stuff  cost  too  much  money,  he  was  so  wealthy  he  didn't  know 
what  money  was,  people  should  be  wary  of  him,  and  he  didn't  have 
training,  and  his  buildings  leaked,  which  was  untrue. 

He  didn't  come  to  the  Bay  Area?  Why  did  he  stay  in  Portland? 

I  don't  know  why.  Well,  he  did  come  to  the  Bay  Area  as  a  matter 
of  fact.   He  bought  a  building  on  Jackson  Street  that  I  looked 
at  for  him.   He  converted  it  and  built  an  apartment  in  there. 
It  was  a  wonderful  experience  because  it  was  a  Chinese  boarding 
house  and  I  got  to  know  how  those  all-male  boarding  houses 
worked.   Those  are  hideous  things.   In  a  space  really  not  much 
bigger  than  this  room  there  would  be  fifty  men  living,  I  mean 
stacked  five  high.   Just  awful.   I  mean,  that's  not  anything 
about  John.   But  he  was  really  run  out  of  practice. 

I  climbed  with  John  a  little  bit,  when  he  could  no  longer 
practice.   He  was  tremendously  devoted  to  the  land.   I  have  said 
jokingly  he  preserved  the  Oregon  coast  by  buying  it.   He  bought 
a  whole  damned  town  that  he  was  afraid  was  to  be  developed  for 
tourism  and  spoiled. 


All  I  know  is  that  it  is  on  the 


What  town? 

I  don't  know  where  it  is. 
Oregon  coast. 

Bandon? 

No,  no,  I  think  it's  below  Bandon.  But  Bandon,  my  first 
marriage  was  in  Portland,  and  since  it  was  a  well-to-do  Portland 
family  the  bishop  performed  the  ceremony.   The  bishop  wouldn't 
take  any  money  for  performing  the  ceremony  so  I  agreed  to  design 
a  church  for  Bandon,  and  I  did  a  drawing  for  him.   But  nothing 
ever  happened. 

Anyway,  John  is  an  important  guy.  This  woman  [Janet 
Longenecker]  at  the  University  of  Washington  is  doing  her 
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dissertation  on  him  and  so  something  good  is  bound  to  come  out 
of  it.   She  sounds  great.1 


The  Bay  Area,  and  Back 


Riess:     And  then  to  the  Bay  Area  you  finally  came.   But  this  was  only  a 
summer.   How  much  time  did  you  have  here?  What  did  you  do  here? 

Esherick:   Not  much.   We  stayed  with  relatives  of  Bob's  over  in  Berkeley. 
It  was  interesting.   It  was  so  foggy  that  we  never  saw  the 
Golden  Gate  from  Berkeley,  not  once. 

Riess:     There  is  a  Smith  family  that  used  to  have  one  of  the  four  houses 
that  are  on  the  path  between  Yosemite  Road  and  The  Alameda. 

Esherick:   I'll  try  to  remember.   Bob's  older  brother  was  Bill,  oldest 

brother.   Then  there  was  a  middle  brother,  whose  name  eludes  me 
right  now.   Bob  was  the  youngest  of  three  boys. 

Riess:     Did  somebody  take  you  around  Berkeley?  Did  you  know  what  to 
look  for  in  Berkeley?  Did  you  know  to  look  for  Maybeck? 

Esherick:   No,  no.   I  didn't  really  see  any  of  that.   It  was  just  kind  of 
wandering  around  and  seeing  things.   Then  Becky  came  down,  and 


'[From  February  17,  1995  interview,  looking  at  John  i^eon,  Buildings 
and  Landscapes,  catalogue  of  the  Portland  Art  Museum,  1977]   The  Watzek 
house  has  a  great  view  looking  over  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  then  Mount 
Hood  in  the  distance.   But  she  had  one  of  those  early  20th-century 
photographs  on  glass  of  Niagara  Falls  that  was  hanging  in  the  window,  so 
you  couldn't  see  the  view.   [laughter]   These  are  the  plywood  houses,  which 
were  really  elegantly  done.   Just  a  pity.   This  was  some  of  his  early 
stuff.   This  was  his  highway  proposal  [Neakahnie  Highway  proposal].   It  was 
in  the  Columbia  River  Gorge—he  bought  a  big  hunk  of  the  gorge,  I  believe 
on  the  Washington  side.   He  was  always  inviting  me  up  to  take  a  look  at  it. 
I  was  never  able  to  get  away  to  do  it.  Then  he  fought  hard  against  the 
Timberline  Lodge  proposals,  which  were  really  not  very  good.   He  argued 
against  what  I  guess  the  park  service  did.   [Yeon  did  a  Timberline  Lodge 
proposal  in  1933.]   It  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  those  things  like  the 
Ahwhanee  or  Glacier.   In  fact,  it  was  probably  done  by  the  office  of  one  of 
those  folks.   That  beautiful  round  garden  is  the  garden  of  his  parents' 
house.   He  lived  with  his  mother  in  kind  of  a  wonderful  old  Queen  Anne 
house  [King  Street). 
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she  had  a  sister  at  Stanford  and  the  four  of  us  drove  up  the 
coast  to  Portland. 

I  think  we  were  driving  Bob's  car  with  the  top  down  through 
the  redwoods  when  I- -Becky  told  me  afterwards  that  her  sister 
thought  I  was  absolutely  nuts  because  I  recited  to  her  the 
"Carpenter's  Tale"  from  Alice  in  Wonderland—you  know,  "'twas 
brillig,  and  the  slithy  toves..."  And  she  thought  I  was  insane. 

Then  we  drove  from  Portland  practically  nonstop  to 
Platteville,  in  two  and  a  half  days.   It  was  just  blistering  hot 
and  I  got  heatsick  and  it  was  awful.   They  took  me  down  to  the 
Burlington  Zephyr  and  there  were  no  seats,  but  Bob's  father  was 
a  persuasive  guy  and  he  got  me  a  seat  in  the  baggage  car,  which 
actually  was  sort  of  fun  because  I  sat  on  a  box--.   You  know, 
they  kept  the  doors  to  the  baggage  car  open  and  I  sat  on  the  box 
with  the  wind  blowing  by  me  and  the  ground  going  by  at  about 
seventy- five  miles  an  hour.   It  was  so  damned  dangerous,  it  was 
crazy.   It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  fall  out. 

Then  you  had  another  year  at  Penn,  but  at  that  point  were  you 
determined  to  be  back  in  the  Bay  Area,  would  you  say? 

Well,  sort  of  yes  and  no.   I  didn't  know  that  you  could  be 
"determined."   I  sort  of  had  it  in  mind.   I  think  the  idea  of 
going  back  to  the  Bay  Area  sort  of  emerged  to  a  certain  extent 
during  the  European  trip  with  Bob. 

I'm  reminded  that  you  still  probably  haven't  even  "determined" 
that  you  were  going  to  be  an  architect  because  you  were  still 
until  the  last  year  thinking  about  sculpture. 


Working  with  Wharton  on  the  Bok  House 


Esherick:  It  was  not  straight  from  Penn  to  Europe.  I  worked  for  Wharton 
that  summer,  we  were  working  on  the  Bok  House—Curtis  Bok.  It 
was  his  son  [Derek  Curtis  Bok]  who  eventually  was  president  of 
Harvard.  The  father,  Curtis  Bok,  was  a  judge  in  Philadelphia. 
They  were  nice  people. 

It  was  a  very  big  remodelling.  I  think  I  probably  worked 
six  full  days  a  week  for  Wharton,  probably  close  to  ten  hours  a 
day. 

Riess:     In  this  case  was  he  the  contractor  or  architect? 
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Esherick:   Wasn't  any  such  thing.   He  just  came  in  and  tore  stuff  out. 
Riess:     And  what  were  you  doing? 

Esherick:  Well,  I  helped  design  some  stuff.  I  had  the  temerity  to  design 
the  steel  work.  It  was  a  two-storey  masonry  house  and  it  had  a 
window  that  was  about  sixteen  feet  long  and  then  came  to  a 
corner,  and  then  there  was  about  a  six-foot  window.  I  designed 
all  the  steel  framing  for  that.  I  didn't  know  anything,  I  mean 
I  just  did  it. 

Riess:     Sixteen- foot  window? 

Esherick:   Yes,  it  was  a  double-glazed  window.  Wharton  had  figured  out 
that—well,  I  guess  it  was  known  that  double  glazing  would 
provide  better  insulation.   I  designed  a  thing  that  you  sort  of 
put  together  with  angles  and  channels,  little  spacers.   And  then 
we  put  one  layer  of  glass  on- -I  mean  we  didn't  put  it  on, 
glazers  put  it  on--and  then  put  a  bead  of  silica  gel,  the  stuff 
that  you  get  in  packages—and  then  put  the  other  piece  on. 

But  you  know,  the  damned  thing,  it  stood  up!   [laughter]   I 
really  didn't  know  how  to  detail  connections  or  anything  of  the 
sort,  but  it  all  worked.   This  gigantic  window--!  think  it  was 
sixteen  feet  long,  I  could  be  wrong,  but  it  was  big  anyway. 
Then  where  it  turned  the  corner  there  was  a  window  that  opened. 
A  couch  went  around  underneath  the  window.   Then  a  window  that 
slid  down  into  the  wall,  which  was  interesting.   I  designed 
that.   It  was  a  chain  and  sprocket  arrangement  that  lifted  the 
window  up  and  down,  using  bicycle  chain.   Again,  I  would 
actually  hate  to  see  the  drawings,  it'd  scare  me  to  death. 

Riess:     Did  Wharton  require  that  you  do  drawings? 

Esherick:   Yes,  well,  this  was  the  mechanical  stuff  and  then  he  sort  of 

clad  things  in  wood.   But  I  just  had  a  hell  of  a  time  with  this, 
going  to  the  metal  shop  and  finding  all  the  parts,  sprockets, 
bearing,  drive  cranks—channels  for  guides  and  angles  for  the 
sash.  And  then  I  had  the  fun  of  figuring  out  how  it  should  go 
together.   The  machine  shop  really  did  the  work  and  was  very 
patient. 

Riess:     A  hell  of  a  good  time,  or  hell  of  a  hard  time? 

Esherick:   Oh,  I  enjoyed  it  in  that  sense.   I  really  loved  what  I  was 

doing.   I  designed  these  things  and  then  they  worked,  which  was 
probably  a  very  bad  message  for  me.   [laughs]   But  I  did  it. 
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It  was  mostly  the  music  room  that  I  worked  on.   The  walls 
were  huge  oak  panels  that  were  about  one  piece  of  oak  about  this 
wide,  say  three  feet  at  the  widest  part,  and  they  came  along 
sort  of  fan- shaped  and  then  tapered  at  the  top  like  that 
[drawing],  and  then  we  had  a  light  behind  them.   The  ceiling  was 
made  out  of  old  bridge  timbers,  which  were  kind  of,  again,  band- 
sawed,  a  very  interesting  system.  These  big  wide  wall  pieces 
were  about  maybe  not  quite  three  inches  thick  and  we  carved  them 
out  into  a  very  broad  concave  shape,  in  a  big  broad  curve,  so 
that  the  thing  would  go  from  the  full  two  and  a  half  or  three 
inches  down  to  maybe  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

All  that  work  was  done  with  a  broadaxe  which  was,  again, 
something  I  had  to  learn  about.  A  broadaxe  is  something  that 
you  really  should  know  how  to  use.  You  can  cut  your  leg  right 
off,  and  in  fact  it's  been  done.   I  worked  on  those  things  and 
learned  a  lot.   The  other  guys  on  the  job,  the  ones  who  knAew 
what  they  were  doing,  were  great  teachers.   Patient.  Wharton 
would  come  along  and  tell  us  what  to  do,  and  then  he'd  say  when 
we'd  get  so  far  to  stop  and  he'd  come  back. 

We  did  the  rough  work  with  a  broadaxe  and  then  used  double 
rocker-bottom  planes,  which  means  that  the  iron  of  the  plane, 
the  bit,  is  curved,  and  then  it  has  a  rocker  fore  and  aft  in  the 
direction  of  the  cut.   That's  a  great  way  for  roughing  out, 
mostly  across  the  grain.   They're  all  wooden  planes,  you  make 
them  yourself.   I  roughed  those  things  out,  we  never  had  any 
sandpaper  in  the  shop.  We  used  blade  scrapers  made  out  of  old 
band  saw  blades. 

Riess:     What's  the  point? 

Esherick:   Well,  a  well-sharpened  scraper  will  give  you  a  much  better 
finish  than  sandpaper.   Sandpaper,  no  matter  how  fine  the 
sandpaper  is,  leaves  —  if  you  look  at  it  microscopically  you  have 
torn  the  wood  fibers,  whereas  a  scraper  or  a  really  sharp  plane 
cuts  it  off  so  that  it  actually  has  a  sheen  to  it. 

These  guys  who  are  good  with  Japanese  planes  are  Just 
absolutely  incredible.   There  was  a  guy  who  came  in  here  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  a  friend  of  somebody,  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  this,  and  he  took  a  piece  of  wood,  just  sort  of  a  dull 
piece  of  wood,  and  he  planed  it  for  a  while,  and  eventually,  in 
just  a  short  period  of  time,  you  could  take  this  piece  of  wood 
and  hold  it  up  and  see  your  face  in  it,  a  genuine  mirror  finish. 

That  was  the  object,  except  that  Wharton- -well,  he  didn't 
want  a  perfect  mirror  finish,  he  wanted  a  finish  that  would 
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actually  show  the  tool  marks.   He  believed  that  you  should  see 
how  something  was  made. 

Riess:     Did  the  Boks  want  him  because  they  wanted  wonderful  woodwork,  is 
that  why  people  would  ask  for  him? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Craftsmanship  and  design—art. 

Riess:     Did  they  give  him  carte  blanche  or  do  you  remember 
consultations? 

Esherick:   No,  he  would  show  them  what  was  going  on  with  a  model.   Judge 
Bok  made  all  the  decisions  on  the  music  room,  and  Mrs.  Bok 
concentrated  on  her  dressing  room  and  I  think  drove  Wharton 
nuts . 

Riess:     So  you  had  a  chance  to  learn  how  to  work  with  a  client? 

Esherick:   Not  really.   I  just  sort  of  was  standing  there  watching  while  it 
was  going  on.   We  were  mostly  working,  and  I  think  that  Wharton 
was  meeting  with  the  Boks.   Well,  most  of  the  decisions  had 
already  been  made.   By  the  time  I  came  on  the  job  we  knew  what 
we  were  supposed  to  be  doing. 

Riess:     Was  that  the  summer  after  you  graduated? 
Esherick:   Right,  the  summer  after  I  graduated. 


1937  Travel,  to  Europe 


Riess:     And  then  the  trip  to  Europe  with  Bob  Smith.   That  seemed  like 

the  year  everyone  went  to  Europe.   It's  an  amazing  thing,  given 
subsequent  history,  how  many  people  were  wandering  around 
Europe. 

Esherick:   Yes,  we  went  in  August  on  the  Empress  of  Britain  from  Quebec. 
Riess:     Had  you  earned  money  for  this  trip? 

Esherick:   I  earned  a  little  bit  with  Wharton.   The  people  at  the  [Wharton 
Esherick]  museum  a  while  back  found  one  of  the  payroll  records 
that  I  had- -I  was  the  paymaster  and  had  to  figure  out  all  the 
payroll.   I  found  a  mistake  in  my  calculations. 

Riess:     Were  there  travel  prizes  at  Penn  and  did  you  compete  for  any  of 
them,  like  the  Prix  de  Rome? 
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Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Yes,  I  competed  for  the  Paris  prize,  the  Rome  prize,  and  then 
there  was  a  Rome  collaborative  prize,  and  1  never  got  anywhere. 
:  didn't  get  very  far  with  the  Rome  prize  or  the  Paris  prize. 
You  do  a  certain  number  of—well,  a  whole  lot  of  people  compete 
at  the  beginning,  and  then  they  weed  it  out,  and  then  they  weed 
it  out  again,  and  so  on.   I  never  got  through  the  first  draw,  or 
whatever  you  call  it,  or  first  cut  on  the  thing. 

The  Rome  collaborative  prize  was  interesting  because  teams 
were  formed  of  architects,  painters,  and  sculptors,  and  I  worked 
with  a  painter  and  a  sculptor  from  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.   It  was  to  do  an  art  museum  on  an  island.  All  of  these 
things  were  so  nutty.   You  not  only  got  to  design  the  museum, 
you  got  to  design  the  island.  And  that  didn't  get  anywhere,  I 
don't  think. 

It  was  a  wonderful  project  to  work  on  with  Cret  because  I 
had  a  very  loose  informal  design  without  any  columns  or  anything 
like  that.   Since  it  was  on  an  island,  there  was  a  boat  landing, 
and  everybody  came  over  on  feluccas,  apparently,  with  red  sails, 
[laughter]   The  museum  itself  was  a  very  informal  thing.   It  was 
mostly  just  rubble  stone  walls  and  somewhat  irregular- shaped 
buildings.   The  walls  weren't  square,  things  like  that.   So  that 
was  fun. 

Cret  would  always--!  mentioned  it  in  the  article  in 
Kostof 's  book--I  would  argue  with  him  that  I  didn't  want  to  do 
an  axial  thing  with  axial  courtyards,  and  he  would  argue  and 
argue  and  finally  he'd  put  down  his  pencil  and  say,  "Ah, 
Esherick,  okay."   [laughter]   I  remember  his  tone  of  total 
despair. 

How  much  time  did  you  have  in  Europe? 

Well,  we  left  in  the  middle  of  August  and  got  back  just  before 
Christmas,  so  September,  October,  November- -we  were  probably 
there  for  about  four  months.  And  I  think  that  the  Smiths'  part 
of  it- -his  parents  went  too.  Well,  figure  it  out,  August- -we 
must  have  been  there  probably  about  six  weeks  because  we 
traveled  around  England  and  Scotland  and  Holland,  Germany, 
Austria,  Paris,  and  then  the  Smiths  left  and  came  home. 

Then  I  took  off  and  hung  out  with  a  friend  of  mine,  a 
boyhood  friend,  who  was  getting  his  doctorate  in  economics  in 
Geneva,  and  then  I  wandered  around  Austria  a  little  bit  and  then 
met  Bob  in  Stockholm.   He  had  letters  to  friends  of  friends.   If 
Bob  could  find  somebody  that  he  could  stay  with,  he  did,  he  was 
great  at  it,  so  he  had  letters  to  these  people  in  Stockholm. 
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Then  we  came  back  to  Bremen  I  think  and  Becky  came  over  at 
that  point.   Then  we  sort  of  traveled  down  through  Germany  and 
we  arrived  in  Munich  on  the  eighth  of  November.   The  reason  I 
remember  that  is  that  the  ninth  of  November  is  the  day  of  the 
Feldherrenhalle  Putsch.   That  was-- 

Riess:     Say  that  again. 

Esherick:   [spells]   It  means  the  "heroes  hall  putsch,"  feldherren,  or 

"heroes."  I  think  that  was  in  1924  or  something  like  that.   It 
was  an  early  putsch.  And  I  remember  talking  to  some  German  who 
said  that  we  ought  to  get  out  of  town  because  it  was  going  to  be 
such  a  mess  on  the  ninth.   So  we  went  to  Innsbruck,  and  in  a  way 
I'm  sorry  that  we  didn't  stay  around  because  it  would  have  been 
something  to  see. 

Riess:     It  was  going  to  be  such  a  mess  because  of  what? 

Esherick:   There  were  going  to  be  so  many  people  in  town,  there  wouldn't  be 
any  place  to  stay.  And  violence,  I  think  he  was  implying  it 
would  be  dangerous,  too,  which  it  probably  was.   Innsbruck 
wasn't  a  hell  of  a  lot  better,  because  they  were  celebrating  the 
Nazis  in  Munich,  and  [Kurt  von]  Schuschnigg' s  folks  were  sort  of 
celebrating  the  same  damn  thing. 

Riess:     Who? 

Esherick:   Schuschnigg  was  [the  Austrian  chancellor]  a  sort  of  quasi-Nazi 
as  I  remember,  I  could  be  wrong  about  that. 

Riess:     Now  was  all  of  that  very  disturbing?  Were  you  taking  this  in? 

Esherick:   Yes,  it  sure  was.   The  obvious  militarism  was  clear.   The  first 
time  through  Germany  with  the  Smiths  everything  was  wonderfully 
sanitized,  and  they  had  all  the  beggars  off  the  streets  in 
Austria.   What  you  were  allowed  to  see  was  like  Catherine's  trip 
down  whatever  the  hell  the  river  was.   Everything  was  nice  and 
clean. 


But  then  when  I  came  back  through,  things  like  Julius 
Streicher's  Der  Stunner- -Streicher  was  the  head  of  the  Sturm 
Abteilung,  the  S.A.,  you  know,  a  bunch  of  goons,  basically.  Der 
Stunner  was  the  name  of  a  little  newspaper  that  was  sort  of 
passed  out  free  or  was  posted  under  glass. 

And  you'd  go  by  parks  with  big  signs  on  them  that  said, 
"Juden  sind  hier  unerwiinscht. "  You  know,  "Jews  aren't  wanted 
here."  All  sorts  of  ugly  things  like  that. 
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[tape  interruption] 

Esherick:   I  think  the  main  thing  that  I  saw  that  was  impressive  was  the 
rise  of  Nazism. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  had  met  Aalto.   Bob  and  I  had  run  into 
Aalto  in  Stockholm  and  he  invited  us  to  come  spend  a  week  in 
Helsinki  and  we  couldn't  do  it  because  we  were  meeting  Becky  in 
Bremen. 

One  of  the  weird  things  was  that  when  we  were  on  the  trip 
with  Bob's  parents,  we  stayed  in  Rotterdam,  and  Hilversum  isn't 
very  far  away.  And  1  had  wanted  to  go  over  to--Bob  and  I  had 
both  wanted  to  see  some  things  in  Hilversum.   There  was  a  radio 
station  there  and  a  new  hotel,  you  know,  "modern"  buildings. 
And  then  Dudok's  town  hall  in  Hilversum. 

So  at  the  hotel  we  asked  one  of  the  bellboys  how  you  got  to 
Hilversum  and  he  said--did  I  tell  you  this? 

Riess:     No. 


Esherick:   He  got  four  bicycles,  one  for  himself  and  one  for  his 

girlfriend,  and  we  took  off  on  bicycles.   Hilversum' s  about 
thirty  miles  away,  I  guess.  We  told  him  what  we  wanted  to  see, 
so  he  took  us  around.  He  found  all  this  stuff,  he  didn't  know 
anything  about  architecture. 

Then  we  said  we  wanted  to  see  the  town  hall.   Dudok  was  as 
famous  as  Aalto  at  that  time.  The  bellboy  walks  into  the  town 
hall  and  says,  "1  have  some  Americans  and  they  want  to  see  Mr. 
Dudok."  Lo  and  behold,  we  get  ushered  into  Dudok's  office,  and 
Dudok  spoke  some  English,  so  we  had  an  interview  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  he  showed  us  the  model  of  the  town 
hall,  the  future  development,  and  everything  else.   So  that's 
who  we  met . 

I  was  also  interested  in  what  sculpture  was  around  and 
really  wanted  to  see  Carl  Milles's  stuff  in  Stockholm.   In 
Munich,  we  got  to  see  the--I  can't  remember  the  German  name  for 
it,  but  the  degenerate  art  exhibit,  you  know,  which  has  been 
reassembled.   And  it  was  hideous.   I  mean,  it  was  staged  in  a 
way  that  was  sort  of  forerunner  of  Disney  but  it  was  pretty  grim 
stuff.   A  lot  of  it  was  anti-war  painting  from  the  first  war 
with  people  wandering  around  with  maggots  crawling  out  of  their 
eyes.   I  remember  that  as  a  sort  of  salient  thing. 

One  of  the  interesting  things—we  traveled  by  train  in 
Europe.   Mr.  Smith,  Bob's  father,  was  a  geologist,  so  every 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


place  he  would  go,  he  would  be  giving  us  geology  lessons.   It 
was  just  wonderful.  We  were  in  Danzig  and  then  took  the  train 
from  there  down  through  then-Czechoslovakia  to  Vienna,  and  I 
don't  know  what  the  river  you  go  down  is  [Danube],  but  the 
stratigraphy  is  really  remarkable.   It  was  just  like  having  a 
traveling  graduate  course  in  geology.   I'll  always  be  indebted 
to  him  for  that. 

What  became  of  your  friend  Bob  Smith?   Is  he  an  architect? 

Bob  Smith  was  trained  as  an  architect  but  he  was  not  a  very  good 
designer  and  knew  it.   He  went  and  got  an  engineering  degree  at 
Stanford.   Then  he  went  to  work  for  Charles  Stockholm  and  Sons, 
a  contracting  firm,  and  later  went  on  his  own  building  houses  in 
Orinda. 


More  on  Wharton  Esherick 


[Interview  4:  November  15,  1994]  it 


Esherick:   [referring  to  a  bound  blank  book]   Booksellers  got  advance 

copies  of  books  that  they  would  put  in  the  store  window,  but  it 
would  only  be  that  much,  just  the  title  page,  index,  and  maybe 
twenty  pages,  and  then  everything  else  was  blank.   But  somebody 
could  look  at  it  and  see  what  was  it  was  going  to  be  like  to 
read  it  and  see  what  the  print  is  like,  and  so  on.   I  used  to 
get  those  to  just  keep  as  notebooks  from  the  various  booksellers 
that  I  knew  around  town.   I  had  a  whole  bunch  of  them.   I  don't 
know  what  ever  became  of  them. 

And  then  I  brought  this  in  just  to  give  you  for  the  fun  of 
it.   This  is  a  journal  of  a  trip  on  the  Moscow-Beijing  Express.1 
That's  a  copy  for  you. 

[tape  interruption  while  Esherick  shows  Riess  article  about 
Wharton  Esherick]2 


"'Signifying  nothing,"  a  journal  written  at  sea  by  Joseph  Esherick 
from  February  21st  to  July  15th,  1945,  when  he  was  in  Naval  air 
intelligence  stationed  aboard  the  carrier  ship  Essex.   The  journal 
concludes:  "...it  is  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  but 
signifying  nothing." 
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A  Maverick's  Mansion,"  by  Susan  R.  Hinkel,  Art  &  Antiques,  May  1988. 
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If  I've  already  told  you  this  and  we've  recorded  it,  you 
can  cross  it  out.   But  my  memory  is  not  always  good—I  talk  so 
much  that  I-- 


Riess:     You  told  me  once  on  the  telephone  about  an  oral  history  you  did 
with  a  craftsman?   Is  that  it? 

Esherick:   Yes,  and  I  did  just  what  the  oral  history  notes  said  about 

playing  the  tape  back  to  him  in  the  beginning,  and  everything 
else,  and  he  didn't  want  any  of  that.  He  just  wanted  to  talk 
right  away . 

He  provided  Wharton  with  wood,  and  he  knew  practically 
every  tree  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi.   In  fact,  at  one  time 
I  remember  him  telling  me,  he  said,  "Remember  when  you  were  on 
Highway  such-and-such  going  from  Cincinnati  to--I  don't  know 
where?  You  go  up  this  hill,  and  on  the  left-hand  side  there's  a 
farm  house,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  there  are  two  big  barns, 
and  right  by  the  barns  are  these  wonderful  trees."   [laughter] 
I  had  no  idea  where  it  was  or  anything  of  the  sort!   But  he  was 
a  great  guy. 

He  was  a  drayman,  too,  and  he  used  to  truck  stuff  all  over 
western  Pennsylvania.   He  said  there  was  an  exhibit  down  at 
Hedgerow  Theater  in  the  lobby.   He  said,  "Wharton  asked  me  to 
wrap  up  and  take  that  sculpture  that's  in  the  museum  that  he 
calls  'Oblivion',"  which  is  this  [pointing  to  photo],  "and  take 
it  down  there  and  set  it  up." 

He  said,  "I  took  it  down  there,  and  me  and  the  boys  got  it 
into  the  lobby  and  stood  it  up,  and  it  was  all  dusty  from  being 
on  the  road.   So  I  was  dusting  it  off,  and  I  finally  seen  what 
it  was.   I  had  never  seen  what  it  was  before.  Just  then  Mr. 
Esherick  came  in,  and  I  said,  'Mr.  Esherick,  you  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself!1"  or  something  like  that.   [laughter]   So 
that's  a  memorable  part  about  the  oral  history. 

Riess:     It's  a  very  hard  room,  this  room  in  Wharton  Esherick "s  house,  to 
take  in,  at  least  from  this  photograph. 

Esherick:   Well,  the  studio  floor  used  to  come  right  out  here.   It  was  a 
clay  floor.   The  workbench  was  along  here.   A  clay  floor  in  a 
studio  is  absolutely  marvelous,  because  you  drop  stuff  on  it,  it 
doesn't  get  hurt  at  all,  gouges  didn't  get  knicked,  and  it's 
easier  on  your  feet.   You  have  to  kind  of  pound  it  and  dust  it 
and  so  on,  but  I  used  to  work  right  in  here. 

Well,  the  problem  was  that  he'd  had  wood  joists  in  here, 
and  wood  joists  over  in  here,  and  a  retaining  wall  of  some  kind 
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up  against  the  clay  wall,  and  the  detail  wasn't  good,  and  it  got 
full  of  termites.   So  they  just  dug  it  out,  and  he  made  that 
sort  of  pit.   Besides  that,  he  had  some  very  tall  pieces  of 
sculpture  that  wouldn't  fit  properly.  Well,  this  big  piece 
here,  you  see,  goes  way,  way  down. 

Riess:     This  is  just  a  timber,  or  is  this  a  sculpture? 

Esherick:   No,  I  think  that's  a  piece  of  sculpture,  if  you  look  at  it.   And 
that's  called  "Twin  Twist'.   There  are  several  big  pieces  in  the 
room,  one  becoming  a  post  for  the  second  floor.   And  then  this 
is  another  piece  of  sculpture  going  up  here.   And  this  is  a 
lamp,  believe  it  or  not. 

This  [building  on  the  property]  is  the  thing  that  Lou 
[Louis]  Kahn  did,  but  it's  really  not  very  satisfactory.   It's 
made  up  of  three  (I  think)  interlocking  hexagons  with  hexagonal- 
pyramidical  roofs--very  geometric—very  assertive—but  tight  and 
constrained- -the  opposite  of  what  Wharton  did. 

[looking  at  photo]   This  is  a  very  early  piece,  when  he  was 
doing  mostly  reliefs  and  so  on.   This  is  a  much  later  piece,  and 
that's  much  later.   A  lot  of  this  is  roughed  out  on  a  band  saw. 
He  was  incredible  with  a  band  saw. 

Riess:     And  is  this  the  way  it  was  done  as  a  museum,  or  is  this  the  way 
he  lived  in  it? 

Esherick:   That's  the  way  he  lived  in  it. 

Riess:     Looks  like  he  was  a  kind  of  perfectionist. 

Esherick:   I  think  he  was.   He  certainly  wanted  to  get  it  right. 

He  wanted  the  outside  of  it  to  look  like  a  dry  stone  wall. 
The  masons  would  point  it  up  very  carefully,  and  bring  the 
pointing  out  practically  flush  with  the  stone.   He  didn't  like 
that  at  all,  and  he  could  never  get  them  to  do  it  the  way  he 
wanted.   So,  after  they'd  left  for  the  day  he  would  go  around 
with  a  stick  and  scrape  it  out  the  way  he  wanted  it.   [laughs] 
It's  beautiful  stone  work. 

The  other  stuff  that  I  brought  in--I  was  looking  for  the 
Wharton  stuff,  and  then  I  came  across  all  of  this  stuff. 

Riess:     What's  the  category? 

Esherick:   It's  indexed.   It's  just  sort  of  everything,  notes  that  I  made-- 
well,  let's  see.   Now,  whether  this  is  something  that  Jim  House 
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wrote,  or  whether  it's  something  that  I  wrote  down  from  Jim 
House—these  are  school  notes  in  class.   These  are  just  out  of 
various  things.   This  from  George  Walter  Dawson,  a  watercolor 
instructor.   Some  of  it's  engineering. 

The  thing  I  really  brought  this  in  for  was --now,  this  thing 
here  is  a  Jim  House  lecture  in  this  paper,  and  these  are  copied 
out  of  a  book  that  I  didn't  have  until  I  made  some  money  and 
bought  it.   But  this  is  all  textbook  stuff  that  I  came  to  not 
believe  in. 

There  were  some  anatomical  drawings.  I  think  there  may  be 

another  one  over  here.   But  I  think  these  are  not  the  anatomical 

drawings  that  I  was  looking  for.   There's  some  sort  of  weird 
stuff.   [laughs] 

These  notes  are  from  when  I  worked  for  Steilberg.   He  used 
to  sort  of  teach  classes  at  night  in  his  office  to  a  couple  of 
us. 

I  have  no  idea  what  all  this  stuff  is.   These  are  copies  of 
other  things.   I'll  just  have  to  go  through  this  to  figure  out 
what  on  earth  it  is.   Why  don't  I  go  over  this  and  try  to  make 
some  sense  out  of  it,  and  then  I  can—it's  probably  safer  in 
somebody  else's  hands  than  it  is  in  mine. 

So  that's  that.   And  I  also  looked  up  my  navy  discharge 
and- -that's  when  I  was  inducted,  and  that's  when  I  was 
discharged. 

Riess:     Okay.   Into  the  navy  on  October  23,  1943,  out  on  January  30, 
1946.   [tape  interruption] 


Thoughts  on  Perfection.  Finality 


Esherick:   [talking  about  Mercer  Museum]   I  have  never  been  able  to 

discover  whether  my  family  was  related  to  Henry  Chapman  Mercer. 
But  there  were  Chapmans  in  our  family  someplace,  so  there  may  be 
a  connection.   They  came  from  up  in  Bucks  County,  as  I  remember 
it.  When  I  was  a  kid  the  family  used  to  visit  the  Mercer  Museum 
and  Fonthill,  Mercer's  house,  both  in  Doylestown. 

Riess:     So,  okay,  well,  that  was  just  my  own  question. 
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That  perfectionism,  each  setting  in  Wharton's  life,  I 
wondered  whether  ultimately  that  was  a  little  bit  controlling 
and  whether  you  were  completely  comfortable  with  all  of  that. 

Esherick:   I  think  I  may  be  the  same  way.  Well,  I  can  think  at  least  of 

one  house  right  now,  the  Gary  house  in  Mill  Valley,  where  I  had 
the  drawings  pretty  well  advanced,  and  didn't  like  the  way  that 
it  was  coming  out,  and  then  had  to  go  back  to  the  client  and 
tell  the  client  that  it  was  wrong,  and  that  we  should  start  all 
over  again.   There  were  others,  too.   In  those  days  you  did 
things  for  essentially  a  fixed  fee,  so  it  wasn't  costing  the 
client  anything  except  time,  and  they  always  did  it. 

But  I  abandoned  a  lot  of  stuff  that  I  didn't  think  was 
coming  out  right,  and  that  just  weren't  correct.  And  I  used  to 
work  very  hard  at  things  to  really  get  them  right,  and  I  still 
do. 

Riess:     I  feel  that  in  this  room  [photographed  in  magazine  article]  the 

variety  of  materials,  the  placement  of  everything,  where  there's 

light,  where  there's  dark,  everything  is  just  so.  I  wonder  if 
you  approach  spaces  like  that. 

Esherick:   No.   I  don't  like  perfection  in  the  sense  of  finality.   I  want 

to  get  it  right,  but  I  don't  want  it- -finality  is  something  that 
I--well,  it  just  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be  the  way  life  is.   You 
don't  get  born  dead;  a  whole  lot  happens.   And  those  events, 
those  things  that  take  place,  and  the  movements  that  are  made, 
and  the  displacements  and  every thing- -you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
I'm  always  talking  about  architecture—the  thing  that  buildings 
ought  to  do  is  to  accommodate  the  possibility  of  change. 

If  we  designed  offices  so  that  you  couldn't  change  them, 
and  that's  done  all  the  time,  then  along  comes  something  that  we 
now  accept  as  though  it  had  always  been  there,  like  the 
computer,  and  then  all  hell  breaks  loose.   I  don't  mean  that 
we're  so  omniscient  that  you  can  predict  things  in  any  specific 
way.   I  mean  more  that  you  ought  to  assume  that  your  guess  may 
be  wrong. 

The  history  of  things  up  to  the  time  you  design  it,  and 
your  guess  as  to  what's  going  to  happen  next,  are  guesses,  and 
ought  to  be  presented  with  the  greatest  of  tentativeness  and 
modesty.   Because  you  could  always  be  wrong,  and  in  fact—well, 
maybe  it  would  be  better  to  say  you  could  always  not  be  right. 
Adaptability,  I  think,  is  extraordinarily  important.   I  don't 
mean  exactly  physical  adaptability,  but  spiritual  and  cultural 
and  social  adaptability. 
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III   CALIFORNIA,  1938-1945 


Telesis,  Donn  Emmons ,  No  Cause  and  Reason 


Riess:     When  you  arrived  in  the  Bay  Area  for  good  in  1938,  what  groups 
did  you  join,  or  whom  did  you  meet?  For  instance,  did  you  meet 
the  Telesis  group?  Did  you  know  Vernon  DeMars  and  Fran  Violich 
and  Corwin  Mocine  and  Jack  Kent? 

Esherick:   Not  really.   I  thought  that  they  [Telesis]  took  themselves 
awfully  seriously.   It  bugged  me. 

Riess:     You  knew  it  by  reputation? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  looked  at  what  they  did,  and  it  all  seemed  perfectly 
obvious  that  it  ought  to  be  done.   What  they  were  doing  was 
really  important,  because  San  Francisco  didn't  have  any  plan, 
and  some  kind  of  a  plan  was  desirable. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  find  out 
whether  San  Francisco,  which  never  had  a  plan  long  after  almost 
every  other  city  in  the  world  had  a  plan,  whether  that  turned 
out  to  really  be  so  bad  after  all.   The  early  plans  that  were 
done  weren't  really  plans,  they  were  just  laying  out  the  land  by 
surveyor  so  you  could  sell  it. 

I  wasn't  closely  enough  involved--Telesis  was  trying  to 
promote  housing  and  planning,  and  they  were  so  serious  about  it. 
[laughs]   I  knew  this  would  come  up.   The  AIA  was  taking  an  oral 
history  of  the  early  days  of  the  San  Francisco  chapter.   They 
had  Vernon  and  Howard  Stump  and  Donn  Emmons  and  myself,  and 
nobody  could  stop  Howard  or  Vernon  from  talking.   I  finally  had 
to  organize  a  special  meeting  with  the  oral  history-taker  so 
that  we  could  get  Donn  to  talk,  because  Donn  is  somebody  who 
just  doesn't  go  shoot  his  mouth  off. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


But  the  strength  of  the  local  A1A,  I  think,  is  entirely  due 
to  the  efforts  that  Donn  put  into  it  in  rehabilitating  it.   The 
last  thing  in  my  mind  would  have  been  to  join  the  AIA.   1 
thought  it  was  a  bunch  of  old  f uds .   Somebody  persuaded  Donn  to 
become  president,  and  under  Donn  the  whole  thing  was 
democratized  and  reformed.   The  character  of  the  chapter  I  think 
reflects  this  enormous  contribution  that  he  made. 

But  anyway,  to  get  back  to  the  point,  in  the  course  of 
this,  and  Vernon  had  been  talking  about  Telesis,  it  suddenly 
reminded  me  of  Donn  and  me  and  a  crazy  guy  who  eventually 
migrated  to  Carmel  called  Fred  Farr,  an  attorney,  his  son  is  a 
congressman.   Fred  was  a  real  character.  Well,  one  of  the 
problems  was  that  we  were  not  joiners.   We  got  together 
informally  and  argued  about  things,  but  we  didn't  form 
organizations . 

But  I  reminded  Donn  of  the  time—and  I  have  no  recollection 
for  sure  of  when  we  did  this,  but  it  was  probably  1940  or 
something  like  that—we  formed  what  we  called  the  San  Francisco 
No  Cause  and  Reason  Society.  Well,  we  started  out  to  promote 
the  No  Cause  and  Reason  Society  by  having  an  annual  ball,  and  we 
hired  the  Polk  Street  Hall,  which  was  upstairs  on  the  east  side 
of  Polk,  I  think  just  south  of  California--!  drive  down  Polk 
Street  all  the  time,  and  I  keep  meaning  to  look  upstairs  and  see 
if  I  can  identify  the  place—anyway,  we  had  this  annual  ball  at 
the  Polk  Street  Hall.   I  guess  it  must  have  been  around 
Halloween,  because  it  was  a  costume  party.   It  was  just 
absolutely  outrageous.   It  was  such  a  weird  mess  of  the  whole 
thing  that--. 

Who  was  your  gang?  Who  would  be  invited? 

That's— the  interesting  thing  was  that  there  were  a  bunch  of 
young  doctors  and  lawyers  in  this  group.   There  was  a  guy  called 
Henry  Hays,  and  I  don't  know  what  big  law  office  Henry  was  with, 
but  he  was  with  one  of  the  big  ones.  And  then  Bob  [Robert  B.] 
Aird,  who  eventually  was  a  professor  out  at  the  medical  school. 
And  Fred  Farr.   I  can't  remember  who  the  others  were,  but  it  was 
kind  of  a  noisy  social  group. 

We  had  this  wild  party,  and  nobody  got  hurt,  which  was  the 
main  thing  about  it.   But  it  was  such  an  enormous  success  that 
we  never  had  another  one.   [laughter]   The  San  Francisco  No 
Cause  and  Reason  Society  died  forthwith.  When  we  brought  all 
this  up  [in  the  AIA  oral  history],  Vernon,  I'm  afraid,  was 
offended. 


The  Social  and  Political  Life  Around  C.  E.  S.  Wood  ti 


Riess:     Your  wife  Becky's  relationship  to  Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood  and 
Sara  Bard  Field,  how  much  of  a  push  did  that  give  you  socially? 

Esherick:   I  think  it  was  more  political  than  social,  because  they  were 
extraordinary  people.   Colonel  Wood  was,  bar  none- -well,  not 
quite,  but  he  was  practically  the  greatest  story-teller  I  ever 
heard.   He  was  unbelievable.   He  would  tell  stories  about  the 
days  when  he  was  pursuing  Chief  Joseph. 

You  know  about  that,  I  assume?  That  he's  the  guy  who  took 
down  Chief  Joseph's  surrender  speech?  And  then  he  became  a 
friend  of  Chief  Joseph,  and  his  son,  Becky's  father,  used  to 
spend  summers  with  Chief  Joseph's  son.   He  would  talk  about 
that,  and  he  would  talk  about—he  would  just  talk  about  all 
sorts  of  things.   Funny  eastern  Oregon  stories,  and  so  on.   He 
was  just  absolutely  enthralling. 

Riess:     And  Sara?  How  much  were  they  an  influences  on  you? 

Esherick:   Well,  they  got  me  to  read  poetry,  for  one  thing.   [laughs]   I 
will  always  remember  Sara  introducing  me  to  somebody—it  could 
have  been  somebody  like  Steinbeck  or  Jeffers,  someone  of  the 
sort- -and  she  said,  "He  reads  E.  M.  Forster,  and  he's  an 
architect!"   [laughter]   I  will  always  remember  that,  as  though 
the  last  thing  an  architect  would  ever  do  would  be  to  read  E.  M. 
Forster.   But  I  liked  Colonel  Wood's  writing  very  much.   I  read 
Poet  in  the  Desert  and  Heavenly  Discourse  and  Earthly  Discourse 
[by  C.  E.  S.  Wood]  and  so  on. 

There  were  always  a  good  bunch  of  radicals  around.   But 
what  the  connections  might  have  been,  I  don't  know.   I  know  that 
at  the  time  of  Executive  Order  9066,  that  incensed  the  hell  out 
of  me.   [Gardner]  Dailey  was  a  very  conservative  guy,  mostly 
because  his  wife  was  conservative,  I  think,  but  I  would  sneak 
out  of  the  office  to  rallies  against  General  [John  L.J  De  Witt 
and  so  on. 

Riess:     Did  you  think  you  could  stop  that  executive  order? 

Esherick:   No,  but  I  thought  somebody  ought  to  say  something,  and  stand  up. 
I  got  to  know  Ernie  Besig  at  that  time.  Has  anybody  done  an 
oral  history  on  him,  by  the  way?  He's  still  around.   I  know 
people  who  know  him,  and  say  he's  just  absolutely  unbelievable. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  [American]  Civil  Liberties  Union  in 
northern  California,  and  apparently  he's  just  as  lively  and 
crusty  as  ever.   He  must  be  in  his  mid-nineties  by  now. 
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Riess : 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


No,  he  hasn't  been  interviewed. 
Salz,  you  knew  those  people? 


But  the  Meiklejohns,  and  Helen 


Yes.   I  didn't  know  the  Meiklejohns  so  well;  I  knew  Helen  Salz 
fairly  well.   She  was  a  very  nice,  lovely  person,  and  she's  very 
important.   I  think  the  contribution  of  San  Francisco  Jewry  to 
the  culture  is  just  extraordinary.   I  don't  think  it's  ever 
adequately  acknowledged.   If  it  weren't  for  the  great  Jewish 
families,  this  city  wouldn't  be  a  fraction  of  what  it  is. 

You  must  have  been  particularly  aware  of  that,  since  one  of  the 
reasons  that  you  wanted  to  be  out  of  Philadelphia  was  the  anti- 
Semitism  there.   I  wonder,  did  Philadelphia  have  kind  of  a 
Jewish  elite  in  the  same  way  that  San  Francisco  did?  Were  there 
Warburgs,  or  something  like  that? 

I  knew  some  of  them  because  my  friend  at  Penn,  Herb  Spiegel,  who 
was  the  guy  who  was  the  head  of  George  Howe ' s  office  when  I  came 
back  from  Europe,  who  got  me  a  job  there,  Herb  married  Helen 
Solis-Cohen,  and  the  Solis-Cohens  are  a  big  Jewish  clan.   She's 
quite  a  remarkable  person.   I  think  she's  still  practicing  law. 
She's  older  than  I  am. 

Stan  [Stanley  B.)  Prusiner,  who  just  got  honored  [received 
the  Lasker  Award  for  Basic  Medical  Research],  he's  Herb  and 
Helen's  nephew  or  something  or  other.  We  did  his  laboratories 
for  him.   I  just  got  a  letter  from  Stan  suggesting  we  have 
lunch.   We  have  an  ongoing  but  sporadic  conversation  about 
creativity  and  discovery  and  innovation.  A  very  broad  thinker, 
bright  guy. 


Bill  Wurster,  and  Gardner  Dailey,  and  Walter  Steilberg 


Esherick:   The  first  day  looking  for  a  job  I  went  into  Wurster 's  office  and 
met  with  Bill.   I  had  no  portfolio.   I  didn't  have  any  evidence 
of  my  work  at  all.   All  I  could  say  was  that  I  had  just 
graduated  from  Penn  and  that  I  had  worked  for  George  Howe 
briefly,  and  that  I  had  just  been  in  Europe,  and  I  was  looking 
for  a  job. 

Bill  said  he  was  sorry,  he  would  like  to  have  given  me  more 
consideration,  but  he  just  hired  somebody  that  day.   Donn  Emmons 
and  I  have  always  suspected  that  it  was  Donn  who  was  hired.   But 
then  I  went  from  Bill's  office  to  Gardner's  office  and  got 
hired. 
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Riess:     Did  you  know  Bill  Wurster's  work? 

Esherick:   I  knew  Bill's  and  Gardner's--!  knew  the  work  of  both  of  them 
from  magazines,  because  they  were  very  well  published.   The 
library  at  Penn  was  very  good  and  the  librarian,  by  the  name  of 
Deborah  Morris,  an  older  lady  who  gave  you  the  impression  she 
could  move  around  the  library  so  fast  because  she  had  absolutely 
no  wind  resistance. 

Riess:     [laughs]   You  did  describe  her  earlier.  What  an  amazing 
contribution  that  was,  to  keep  the  place  stocked  with  the 
magazines  that  showed  the  modern  work. 

Esherick:   Yes.   And  she  knew  who  was  reading  what.   She  got  to  know 

everybody.   West  [C.  West]  Churchman  at  Berkeley  had  a  theory 
once  that  what  you  ought  to  do  is  to  have  a  computer  program 
into  which  you  would  input  what  it  was  that  you  were  reading, 
and  the  computer  after  a  while  could  begin  to  detect  a  pattern, 
which  you  might  not  be  able  to  detect,  and  that  after  a  while, 
you  wouldn't  go  to  the  library,  the  library  would  send  stuff 
that  you  should  read. 

Riess:     Wouldn't  that  be  fun? 

Esherick:   Like  a  lot  of  Churchman's  ideas,  I  don't  think  it  ever  got 

tried,  but  I  think  it's  a  marvelous  notion.   Because  I  find  that 
there's  a  real  pattern  to  how  I  find  stuff  to  read.   It's 
basically  a  kind  of  describable  pattern  that  makes  a  sort  of 
net,  or  a  branching  tree,  or  something  or  other. 

Riess:     That  is  the  trouble  with  it,  isn't  it,  that  it's  endlessly 
branching? 

Esherick:  Yes.  That's  one  of  the  difficulties.  The  other  thing  is  that, 
because  it  is  all  connected,  it  doesn't  pick  up  the  things  that 
maybe  you  ought  to  be  reading  because  they're  not  connected. 

Riess:     Yes.   So,  so  that's  how  you  got  to  Dailey.  Who  was  Dailey's 
wife? 

Esherick:   Her  name  was  Marjorie--Marj--Dunne. 

Riess:     And  she  was  a  big  influence  on  him  politically? 

Esherick:   She  was  a  very  lively  person.   She  was  a  charming  hostess.   She 
was  a  sister  of  Artie  [Arthur  B.]  Dunne—this  is  sort  of  amazing 
that  I  can  remember  these  names.  Artie  and  Bess  Dunne.   And  the 
Dunnes  were  all  small  and  wiry,  and  Bess  was  Just  gigantic,  a 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 
Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


wonderful  pair.   They  were  big- -he  was  a  conservative  lawyer 
around  town- -big  Republican  types. 

I  think  that  Mar j ' s  idea  was  that  her  role  was  to  sort  of 
build  Gardner  up  in  the  social  world.   Bill  did  it  all  by 
himself. 

There  is  the  old  notion  of  the  gentleman  architect. 
Yes,  and  the  notion  of  influence,  and  so  on. 
Do  you  think  that  was  really  operating  still? 

I  think  so.   I  can  remember,  we  remodeled  a  house  for  a  very 
popular  English  obstetrician  around  here,  John  Upton.   They 
bought  a  house  out  on  Pacific  Avenue,  and  we  remodeled  it  for 
them.   I  was  sent  out  before  the  other  people  had  left  to 
measure  it.   I  got  talking  to  the  owners  of  the  house,  and  they 
wanted  to  know—they  were  sort  of  very  friendly  people  and 
wanted  to  know  what  I  was  doing  and  everything  else. 

They  said,  "Oh,  we're  going  to  move,  rent  a  place  up  in 
Napa,"  or  Sonoma,  or  some  damn  place,  "and  then  we're  going  to 
build  a  house."  So  I  went  back  to  the  office  and  told  Gardner 
that  here  are  these  people  that  just  sold  this  big  house,  and 
they're  going  to  move  up  there,  and  they  want  to  build  a  place, 
and  that  maybe  it  was  an  opportunity  to  get  a  job. 

He  said  you  never  do  that,  you  don't  go  out  after  work, 
that  if  you  have  any  spare  time  you  don't  spend  it  looking  for 
work,  you  spend  the  time  doing  the  job  that  you  have  better. 
The  way  you  get  work  is  by  the  quality  of  what  it  is  that  you  do 
and  the  attentiveness  to  the  project.   Which  is  so  foreign  to 
the  way  things  go  today. 

But  it  did  work  then? 

Yes,  I  think  it  did  work.  After  all,  there  wasn't  that  much 
work  around,  and  there  weren't  that  many  architects,  which  was 
another  thing.   If  you  were  really  good,  you  got  all  the  work. 
There  were  only  a  few  good  architects  around. 


How  competitive  were  Wurster  and  Dailey? 
rivalry? 


Was  it  a  friendly 


Not  very.   I  don't  think  it  was  a  matter  of  Jealousy  or 
professional  competition  so  much  as  that  they  were  such 
different  types  and  they'd  come  up  in  such  different  ways. 
Gardner  was  a  noisy,  garrulous  Irishman  at  heart.   He  was  very 
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funny,  incredibly  funny.   He  had  been  in  the  war  as  a  pilot  and 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  when  his  plane  crashed.   This  was  in 
the  days  before  they  had  plastic  canopies.   He  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye,  which  was  the  end  of  his  flying  career.   It  was  really 
remarkable—because  he  was  blind  in  his  right  eye,  I  think—that 
you  could  have  an  architect  who  sort  of  had  no  sense  of 
perspective. 

After  the  war—this  is  as  I  remember  Gardner  telling  it, 
these  are  things  that  happened,  and  whether  I  get  them  in  the 
right  sequence  or  not,  I  don't  know.   Gardner  had  some  time  at 
Stanford,  whether  it  was  before  he  went  in  the  army  or  after— it 
was  the  army  air  force  then.   He  came  back  and  he  got  a  job  with 
a  nurseryman  someplace  out  around  Pacifica,  I  don't  know  where 
the  hell  it  was. 

He  was  hired  to  design  the  gardens  for  the  nurseryman.   In 
those  days,  that's  the  way  it  was  done.   He  always  had  these 
marvelous  stories— he  couldn't  do  anything  without  telling  you  a 
story  about  it.  His  boss  was  also  an  Irishman  who  always  went 
around  with  a  vest  on  and  a  cigar,  and  his  sleeves  rolled  up. 

One  story- -they  would  get  a  delivery  of  manure,  and  the 
truck  would  come  and  dump  the  manure  out  in  the  yard.   Then  the 
boss  would  come  and  get  Gardner,  and  they  would  go  out  and  look 
at  it.   The  guy  would  take  his  bare  hand  and  thrust  it  all  the 
way  into  the  manure  pile  up  to  where  his  sleeve  was  rolled,  and 
then  pull  it  back  out  like  that,  a  fistful  of  manure,  and  then 
open  it  up  and  say  to  Gardner,  "Son,  that's  manure."   [laughter] 
At  some  time  he  went  to  Mexico  with  somebody  as  a  buyer  of 
garbanzo  beans.   The  stories  about  that  are  just  endless.   That 
I  won ' t  go  into . 

He  had  no  formal  education  in  architecture.   Because  of  the 
need  to  draw  and  so  on,  because  of  his  job  in  the  nursery,  he 
went  to  Heald's  [College  of  Engineering]  and  took  drafting 
courses.   Then—and  here  it  gets  a  little  bit  confusing- -whether 
he  went  to  work  for  Mrs.  Hearst  as  a  garden  designer,  and  on 
what,  I  really  don't  know.   But  I  know  that  there's  some 
connection  there.   This  is  after  he  had  developed  some  drawing 
skills. 

But  then  also  he  got  to  know  Bruce  Porter.   Porter  was  a 
sort  of  interior  designer,  and  as  I  understand  it,  what  happened 
in  those  days  was  that  people  would  get  people  like  Willis  Polk 
to  design  their  houses,  and  then  before  they  moved  in  they'd 
hire  Bruce  Porter  to  remodel  them  to  make  them  livable. 
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Anyway,  Gardner  did  a  lot  of  drawing  for  Bruce  Porter,  and 
got  to  know  him.   I  met  Bruce  Porter  a  few  times  toward  the  end 
of  his  life- -nice  man.   So  then  he  started  to  do  that,  and  he 
started  to  do  houses,  and  so  on.   I  think  that  he  worked  for 
Julia  Morgan  for  a  while,  because  he  and  Walter  Steilberg  knew 
one  another  very  well. 

Riess:     Well,  if  he  worked  for  Mrs.  Hearst,  he  could  have  worked  on  the 
Hacienda  in  Pleasanton,  and  Julia  Morgan  was  working  on  that, 
too. 

Esherick:   That's  right.   I  suspect  he  did,  because  I  know  there  was  some 
connection  with  that.   Anyway,  all  this  last  half  an  hour  has 
been  because  I  was  trying  to  tell  you  that  I  didn't  work  for 
Walter  Steilberg  first.   But  I  got  to  know  Steilberg  through 
Colonel  Wood,  et  al,  because  Steilberg  designed  "The  Cats"  in 
Los  Gates. 

Steilberg  needed  somebody  at  night.   He  didn't  have  any 
money,  but  I  liked  working  for  him,  so  I  would  leave  Dailey's 
office  at  about  5:30,  and  then  Mr.  Steilberg 's  office  was  down 
at  85  Second  Street,  which  is  Second  and  Mission.   It  was  an  old 
Wells  Fargo  building,  and  he  had  a—since  I  was  there  at  night 
it  didn't  make  any  dif ference--he  had  an  office  at  the  bottom  of 
a  light  well  with  absolutely  no  daylight  in  it  at  all. 

Riess:     Why  did  he  need  somebody  at  night?  Just  to  continue  working? 

Esherick:   To  get  the  work  out. 

Riess:     What  were  you  working  on  with  him? 

Esherick:   It  was  very  interesting  work,  because  it  was  some  of  almost— 
anything  that  needed  doing,  and  often  it  was  just  detailing  of 
some  remodel  job  that  he  was  working  on.   But  then  he  had  a 
contract  for  seismic  rehabilitation  for  the  Sausalito  schools. 
I  worked  with  him  on  that,  measuring  up  the  schools.   I  did  a 
lot  of  calculations—it  was  insane.   I  had  really  limited 
qualifications,  but  I  was  doing  structural  design  under  his 
direction.   But  it  was  very  good,  because  I  got  a  good 
understanding  of  sort  of  basic  principles  of  structural  design, 
seismic  design,  which  was  just  unheard  of  in  the  East. 

Riess:     By  contrast,  what  kind  of  work  were  you  doing  for  Dailey? 

Esherick:  That  was  interesting.   I  started  out  Just  helping  other  people. 
He  soon  found  out  I  didn't  know  anything  about  anything.   I  was 
getting  twenty  bucks  for  forty-four  hours,  which  was  a  big 
improvement  from  twenty  bucks  for  sixty  hours.   But  then  he  took 
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Riess : 


Esherick: 


me  out  to  lunch  one  day  and  said  I  was  getting  too  much,  and  I 
was  either  going  to  have  to  take  a  salary  cut  or  I  had  to  go. 

I  already  knew  that  I  didn't  know  how  things  were  done,  so 
every  night  I  would  take  home  a  set  of  drawings  and  study  how 
everything  went  together.   The  kind  of  education  in  building  and 
detailing  and  everything  else  that  I  had  had  at  Penn  assumed 
that  you  were  building  monumental  buildings,  stone  and  not  wood 
framed,  which  was  known  back  there  for  barns,  but  nothing  else. 
So  for  a  couple  of  nights  I  had  been  studying  double-hung 
windows.   And  Gardner,  when  we  came  back  from  lunch,  said,  "Sit 
down  and  do  me  a  full-sized  detail  of  a  double-hung  window," 
which  he  didn't  think  I  could  do. 

So  I  drew  a  double-hung  window  for  him.   He  was  astounded. 
He  didn't  think  that  I  was  going  to  be  able  to  do  it.   1  think 
that  was  the  reason  I  didn't  get  fired. 

But  you  must  have  shown  in  some  way- -when  you  think  about 
yourself  back  then,  you  must  have  had  something. 

The  office  was  small,  so  that  you  got  to  see  everything,  and 
other  people  in  the  office  were  helpful.   They  helped  me  get 
along.   You  could  ask  questions  and  so  on.   And  I  had  enormous 
freedom.   It  was  just  unbelievable  that  he  would  take  me  to 
client  meetings  and  then  basically  turn  me  loose. 


The  Owens  House,  and  Other  Early  Work 


Riess:     Is  anything  that  you  did  then  that  you  could  point  to? 

Esherick:   Oh,  yes.   There's  the  Owens  House  in  Sausalito.   That  one  is 
really  interesting. 

II 

Esherick:   We  were  talking  about  the  Owens  House.  We  met  on  a  Saturday 

morning,  and  the  Owenses  already  had  a  survey,  so  we  looked  at 
the  lot.   It's  a  wonderful  lot  with  a  spectacular  view  over  the 


city.   I  think  the  house  is  still  there,  although  I  haven't 
back  in  years  to  find  out. 


been 


After  the  meeting,  we  drove  back  to  the  office  in  San 
Francisco,  and  I  did  the  preliminary  drawings—and  the  following 
Monday,  the  Owenses  came  in  and  approved  the  drawings- -they  must 
have  come  in  on  Monday  morning.   I  was  working  alone,  and  by  the 
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Esherick: 


following  Monday  I  had  completed  the  working  drawings  and  the 
specification  and  designed  the  structure  and  everything  else, 
and  it  went  out  to  bids. 

Under  circumstances  like  that,  he  got  the  drawings  done 
for--by  that  time  I  was  probably  making  thirty  dollars  a  week. 

Was  that  one  of  those  clinging-to-the-hillside  wood  Sausalito 
houses? 

Yes.   Well,  not  quite  clinging.   It's  a  hillside  house  in  what's 
called  Old  Town,  right  on  the  edge  of  Hurricane  Gulch.   It's 
been  published. 

And  then  we  did  a  house  for  one  of  the  Eastmans.   I  think 
it  was  for  Sam  Eastman,  because  I  did  a  house  later  for  Ben 
Eastman.   These  are  cases  where  I  was  just  sort  of  turned  loose 
and  did  the  whole  job.   Then  later  on  we  got  a  few  bigger 
things.   I  did  most  of  the  work  on  the  Maritime  Cadet  School 
down  at  Coyote  Point.   Every  now  and  then  I'd  do  parts  of 
buildings.   We  did  the  Brazil  Building  at  the  fair  [Golden  Gate 
International  Exposition] . 

Was  that  moved  then  to  Tilden  Park? 


Just  a  small  part  of  it. 

I  went  to  a  party  up  there,  a  bunch  of  craftsmen, 
know  Jerry  Coe,  by  any  chance,  Berkeley? 

No. 


Do  you 


He's  somebody  you  should  get  to  know.   Get  an  oral  history  of 
him,  but  you  ought  to  wait  about  fifty  years  until  it's  all 
happened. 

It  was  a  group  of  craftsmen  who  gave  this  party  at  Tilden? 

Yes.   They'd  asked  me  to  talk  about  Wharton's  stuff,  so  I'd 
given  them  a  lecture  at  one  time  on  Wharton's  work.   I've  talked 
about  Wharton's  stuff  to  local  artists  and  to  painters  who  were 
friends.  And  then  to  craftsmen.  So  I  have  been  sort  of  tied  up 
with  Jerry  Coe  and  his  group  of  craftsmen  that  Jerry  puts 
together  to  do  complicated  projects.  But  Jerry's  funny. 

Is  that  Brazil  Building  the  same? 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  it's  just  kind  of  the  interior,  and  I  don't 
know  what  part  of  the  interior  it  is.   But  I  did  some  detailing 
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on  that.   A  guy  called  Bolton  White  worked  with  Gardner  on  that. 
He  had  some  work  for  George  Whittel  up  at  Tahoe,  it  was  going  to 
be  a  gambling  casino.  A  guy  called  George  Paulus  worked  on 
that. 

Riess:     It's  amazing  that  you  can  remember  these  names. 

Esherick:   Well,  they  were  memorable  people.   There  was  a  guy  who  worked 

with  Gardner—a  guy  called  Don  Works—who  worked  with  Gardner  at 
Julia  Morgan's,  I  think,  and  he  was  a  sort  of  old-time 
draftsman,  sat  in  the  back  smoking  his  pipe,  and  talked 
incessantly.   Neat  guy.   But  they  were  all  very  helpful,  and  it 
was  a  very  rich  office. 


Setting  Up  Life  in  Sausalito 


Riess:     Where  were  you  living  when  you  moved  out  here?   I  read  someplace 
that  you  lived  somewhere  where  there  was  no  heat  except  stove 
and  fireplace. 

Esherick:  Two  of  those. 

Riess:  And  you  built  a  house  with  Becky  in  1941. 

Esherick:  Yes.   We  lived  in  Sausalito  at  first. 

Riess:  When  did  you  get  married? 

Esherick:   I  meant  to  look  that  up  and  didn't,  but  to  the  best  of  my — I'm 
pretty  sure  this  is  right— August  8,  1939. 

Riess:     You  were  supporting  a  wife  on  twenty  dollars  a  week? 

Esherick:   No,  she  was  working  too.   But  it  was  amazing,  what  it  was  like. 
When  I  worked  for  Steilberg  I  used  to— I  mean,  this  was  an 
extreme  case— I'd  leave  Dailey's  office  and  then  go  down  to 
Steilberg 's  office,  but  I'd  have  dinner  between  finishing  with 
Dailey  and  working  for  Mr.  Steilberg,  as  I  always  called  him. 
There  was  a  cafeteria  next  door  on  Second  Street.   There's  a 
tennis  shop  in  there  now,  or  there  was  a  tennis  shop  in  there 
for  a  long  time. 

It  was  a  terrible  cafeteria.   It  was  the  cheapest  thing 
that  you'd  ever  seen,  and  a  big  sign  outside:   "Full  course 
dinners,  eleven  cents,  twelve  cents,  and  thirteen  cents."  Or  it 
was  nine,  eleven,  and  twelve,  I  can't  remember  what  it  was.   You 
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got  a  three-course  meal,  four-course  meal,  or  a  five-course  meal 
for  this. 

It  was  all  basically  the  same  thing.   The  first  course 
would  be  soup,  which  was  the  same  as  dessert.  When  it  was 
dessert,  it  was  frozen  so  that  it  was  congealed;  when  it  was 
soup,  it  was  hot  and  thinned  out.  And  when  it  was  a  main 
course,  it  was  someplace  in  between.   Then  it  might  have  lettuce 
in  it,  or  a  few  vegetables  sprinkled  around  when  it  got  to  the 
elegant  five-course  meal.   It  was  awful  food.   How  I  survived--! 
got  down  to  145  pounds  or  something  like  that  on  this  terrible 
diet. 

I  thought  by  that  time  this  country  was  coming  out  of  the 
Depression. 

Well,  we  didn't  know  it.   That's  the  wonderful  part  about  being 
dumb.   [laughing] 

I  thought  we  were  coming  out  of  it,  because  I  had  a  job, 
which  was  a  unique  thing.   Unemployment  was  pretty  high. 
Unemployment  was  very  high  with  architects. 

Then  how  did  you  get  back  and  forth  to  Sausalito? 

Ferry. 

So  the  bridge  wasn't  finished  then? 

The  bridge  was  finished,  but  it  was  too  expensive.   There  really 
wasn't  any  bus.   Later  it  was  Greyhound,  which  was  owned  by 
Southern  Pacific  at  the  time.   Greyhound  killed  the  ferries,  and 
they  also  killed  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad.   When  we 
lived  in  Ross  later  on  we  used  to  take  the  NWP  to  Sausalito,  and 
then  the  ferry  across. 

Why  did  you  live  in  Sausalito,  rather  than  San  Francisco? 

Don't  ask  me.   Becky  had  a  job  in  Corte  Madera  or  someplace  like 
that.   I  really  have  no  idea  how  it  was  that  we  settled  on 
Sausalito,  other  than  that  Becky  went  one  way  and  I  went  the 
other.   I  think  we  had  a  car  that  was  her  car,  and  I  think  that 
she  drove  to  her  job,  and  I  took  the  ferry  over  to  San 
Francisco. 

I  guess  I  have  such  a  university-Berkeley  view  of  the  world. 
But  that  wasn't  for  you. 
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Esherick:   No.   People  always  assume  that  I  lived  in  Berkeley,  because  of 
the  long  association,  and  I  never  lived  in  Berkeley  except  for 
one  brief  period  when  I  lived  with  two  gay  women,  which  was  a 
kick.   I  really  enjoyed  that. 


Starting  to  Learn  the  Bay  Tradition 


Riess:     Somewhere  I  read  that  you  said  that  there  was  an  advantage  to  an 
architect  in  coming  from  elsewhere  in  that  you  have  to  figure 
out  where  you  are,  figure  out  the  context,  and  that's  a  good 
thing. 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  had  built  in  someplace  the  sort  of  Quaker  ethic  of 

responsibility,  and  that  you  didn't  do  things  that  were  wrong, 
and  that  you  had  to  have  some  idea  about  what  was  right.   The 
Bay  Area  was  manifestly  so  different  as  a  setting  for  buildings, 
and  the  climate  was  so  different,  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
just  inevitable  that  you  would  work  in  a  quite  different  way. 
Well,  that's  poorly  said:  that  you  had  to  address  issues  that 
were  not  Philadelphia  issues,  that  you  couldn't  transfer  forms 
that  worked  in  Philadelphia  out  here. 

First  of  all,  the  building  traditions  are  different,  so  you 
had  to  learn  about  what  those  traditions  were,  you  had  to  learn 
about  what  materials  were  available.   You  couldn't  assume  this. 
You  know,  I  have  flown  out  of  San  Francisco  where  we  had  to 
circle  over  the  Bay  Area  in  an  aircraft  that  climbed 
particularly  steeply,  and  I  remember  flying  out  one  day,  just  an 
extraordinarily  clear  day  all  the  way  up. 

It's  fairly  common  to  get  up  about  10,000  feet  and  be  able 
to  see  Shasta.   But  we  climbed  out  one  day,  and  I  don't  know 
what  height  we  were,  and  I've  never  sort  of  calculated  this 
against  the  curvature  of  the  earth  to  find  out  whether  the  guy 
was  nuts  or  not,  but  the  pilot  called  up  and  he  claimed  it  was 
so  clear  we  could  see  Mount  Baker.  We  were  probably  at  that 
time  over  about  Livermore  or  Tracy  or  something  like  that. 

Well,  in  Philadelphia  on  a  good  day,  you  might  be  able  to 
see  a  block.   It's  just  that  everything  is  so  dense.   I  always 
thought  that  in  Philadelphia,  if  you  went  into  the  woods  in  the 
summer  and  stood  real  still,  that  you  could  see  coal  growing, 
[laughter]   That  there's  a  kind  of—well,  it's  maybe  my  fondness 
for  swamps  that  makes  me  think  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  as 
being  kind  of  wonderful  big  swamp.   I  really  did  spend  a  lot  of 
time  in  swamps  looking  for  little  spring  peepers  and  things  like 
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that,  and  driving  my  mother  nuts  because  I'd  come  home  all 
covered  over  with  mud. 

But  anyway,  it  was  understanding  that,  and  that- -well,  Bill 
Wurster  always  spoke  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  bugs.   You 
could  live  outdoors  in  a  quite  different  way. 

Riess:     Was  Gardner  a  good  guide  for  you  in  terms  of  seeing  where  you 
were  when  you  were  in  this  kind  of  tentative  state? 

Esherick:   Yes,  very  much  so,  because  with  his  landscaping  experience  he 
saw  stuff  very  much  from  the  sort  of  garden  point  of  view.   I 
don't  know  that  he  ever  read  what  Charles  Keeler  had  to  say  or 
knew  anything  about  the  Berkeley  Hillside  Club,  but  he  would 
have  fit  right  into  that.   Because  when  we  designed  stuff  in  his 
office,  the  approach  roads  and  the  garden  development,  even 
though  Tommy  [Thomas  B.]  Church  eventually  did  most  of  the 
gardens,  all  that  stuff  was,  generally  speaking,  implied. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  would  be  implied,  I  think,  in 
Philadelphia,  because  Philadelphia  does  have  a  great  garden 
tradition,  when  I  stop  and  think  about  it.   But  I  think  learning 
environments  is--well,  it's  important,  but  it's  also  fun. 

Riess:     Are  you  saying  there  was  an  advantage  in  being  from  somewhere 
else  that  was  positive?  That  if  you  come  from  someplace  else 
and  figure  out  where  you  are,  then  you're  going  to  be  more 
insightful,  more  keenly  aware. 

Esherick:   It  sharpens  you  up  a  lot.   I  think  the  most  important  thing  for 
an  architect  is  to  be  attentive,  and  being  from  someplace  else 
makes  me  sort  of  hyper-attentive.   I  know  people  who  look  at 
things  that  are  alien  to  them  and  sort  of  complain  about  them 
that  they're  not  right.   It's  like  American  tourists  saying, 
"How  much  is  it  in  real  money?" 

Riess:     What  if  you  were  asked  to  do  a  job  in,  say,  Stockholm  at  this 

point,  for  instance?  Would  you  feel  that  you'd  have  to  be  there 
for  a  few  years  to  "get  it"? 

Esherick:  No.  I  think  I've  tuned  myself  up  enough  so  that  I  know  what  to 
look  for.  I  do  know  that  you  can't  do  it  just  by  looking  at  it 
only  in  the  winter,  let's  say. 

It's  interesting  that  you  mention  those  northern  places, 
and  I've  never  done  anything  to  prove  this  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  not  only  is  the  quality  of  light  different  when  you  get 
north- -the  differences  between  Leningrad  and  Stockholm  and,  say, 
Venice,  are  really  extraordinary,  and  there  is  a  quality  of 
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light  that  just  can't  be  beat.  And  one  of  the  reasons  is  that 
the  sun  is  in  an  entirely  different  place.   For  that  reason, 
because  the  sun  a  lot  of  the  year  is  just  flat  against  the 
buildings  for  a  long  period  of  time,  I  think  you  probably  need  a 
sort  of  greater  richness  in  modeling. 

Aalto  didn't  do  that  very  much,  but  the  great  buildings  in 
Leningrad  are  certainly  among  the  most  wonderfully  rich  things 
I've  ever  seen. 

But  anyway,  it's  the  quality  of  the  light,  the  weather, 
what  happens  to  people  under  these  different  conditions- 
observing  how  they  act.  A  lot  of  it  you  just  have  to  imagine, 
because  you  can't  live  there  for  two  or  three  years,  so  you  have 
to  imagine  it,  and  you  may  have  to  read.   And  you  can  study  sun 
patterns  —  there  are  a  lot  of  ways  that  you  can  learn. 

Riess:     In  the  Bay  Area,  one  of  the  things  that  you  studied  right  away, 
or  certainly  took  in,  was  the  work  of  the  other  earlier 
architects  who  worked  in  the  shingle  tradition.   So  in  that  case 
maybe  you're  looking  at  the  environment,  but  you're  also  looking 
at  what  was  already  on  the  ground.  Wasn't  that  even  more 
influential? 

Esherick:   I  think  it  was,  and  I'll  defend  myself  by  saying  that  I  think 

one  of  the  reasons  it  was  so  influential  was  that  we  were  doing 
the  same  thing—faced  with  the  same  problem.   It's  really 
interesting  that  Maybeck  and  Schweinfurth  and  Coxhead  all 
arrived  here  within  two  years  of  one  another  from  someplace 
else.   And  Maybeck  couldn't  translate  New  York  City  to  here. 
Coxhead,  I  think,  came  from  England. 

They  really  looked  at  what  was  needed.   In  fact,  one  of 
Willis  Folk's  great  complaints  in  those  diatribes  he  used  to 
write  was  the  fact  that  people  weren't  looking  at  what  was 
around  here,  that  they  were  importing  style  and  so  on.   Folk's 
stuff,  I  think,  is  worth  reading. 

Riess:     Who  was  he  writing  the  diatribes  for? 

Esherick:   He  had  a  column  in  one  of  the  San  Francisco  papers.  He  could 
make  the  sort  of  modern-day  conservative  Republicans  look  like 
Milquetoast  when  it  came  to  indignation.   [laughs] 

Riess:     Sounds  like  Prince  Charles. 

Esherick:   Right.   Well,  no,  Prince  Charles,  his  is  kind  of  a--I  don't  know 
what  kind  of  an  indignation  it  is.   It's  sort  of  a  personal- 
more  like  dyspepsia,  I  think.   [laughter] 
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Thomas  Church  and  the  Satisfied  Customers.  Avoiding  Antagonism 


Riess: 

Esherick: 

Riess: 

Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Was  Thomas  Church  working  closely  with  Dailey  when  you  were 
there,  so  was  he  one  of  the  early  people  you  met? 

Yes,  indeed. 

Were  you  close  to  him? 

Yes,  pretty.   He  was  a  very  friendly  guy.   Tommy  was  interesting 
because  he  was  not  only  a  designer,  but  he  also  built  the 
gardens  that  he  designed,  with  Alex  Cotini,  his  head 
construction  man.   Tommy  could  just  sort  of  say,  "Over  there," 
like  that,  and  point  in  a  general  direction,  and  Alex  would  get 
it  in  exactly  the  right  place. 

But  Tommy  also  knew  plant  forms  extremely  well,  and  so  did 
Gardner.   Gardner  really  knew  plant  forms  and  what  to  do.   I 
remember  his  telling  me  that  if  I  wanted  to  learn  plants  that 
the  easiest  way  to  do  it  was  to  just  go  spend  a  Saturday  morning 
at  a  nursery,  and  walk  through  and  read  all  the  labels,  and  see 
how  stuff  was  doing,  and  ask  people  what  the  growing 
characteristics  were,  or  make  observations  about  it.   You  build 
up  your  own  encyclopedia  that  way. 

I  think  what  I  remember  is  that  Tommy  Church  was  first  doing 
most  of  his  work  with  Dailey,  and  then  eventually  with  Wurster. 
Is  that  correct? 


That  I  really  don't  know, 
both. 


I  know  that  he  continued  to  work  for 


Esherick: 


The  other  thing  about  Church  is  that  his  clients  loved  him— 
after  the  work  was  over  they  loved  him.   I've  heard  that  so 
often  that  it  makes  me  wonder  about  ordinarily  antagonistic 
relationships  that  implied.   Could  one  say  of  Dailey  that  his 
clients  still  loved  him  when  the  work  was  finished?  Could  one 
say  that  of  Wurster?  Does  one  say  that  of  you,  that  when  it's 
over,  they  love  you? 

Yes,  I  think,  as  far  as  I  can  tell--and  of  course,  you  never 
hear  the  bad  things.  But  I  have  a  theory—odd  that  you  should 
ask  [laughs]  when  I  happen  to  have  a  theory. 

II 

In  my  travels  around  the  country,  mostly  academic  travels,  I 
would  run  into  students  and  I  would  see  how  their  work  was  being 
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reviewed  in  schools,  and  often  would  also  get  to  meet  architects 
in  other  communities. 

And  there  were  two  sort  of  memorable  responses  from  the 
architects  that  were  always  interesting.   One  was  that:   how  do 
I  get  on  with  my  clients  so  well?  And  then  the  other  response, 
or  not  really  response  but  volunteered  statements,  was  about  how 
difficult  clients  were,  and  what  nuisances  they  were,  and  how 
they  didn't  understand  things. 

I  also  saw,  predominantly  in  some  of  the  older,  Midwestern 
schools,  that  the  so-called  jury  tradition  of  reviewing  student 
work  had  an  almost  obligatory—well,  sort  of  cross  between  abuse 
and  punishment  and  hazing  of  the  student  during  the  review. 

One  of  the  reforms  I  tried  to  make  when  I  was  at  Berkeley 
was  to  stop  calling  them  juries,  or  implying  that  these  were 
judgments  of  any  kind,  but  that  they  were  reviews  of  the  student 
work.   That  work  didn't  stop  at  that  point;  you  were  reviewing 
where  the  student's  work  was  then.   And  it  was  a  sort  of  open- 
ended  thing,  rather  than  that  this  was  judgment  day  and  that  was 
the  end  of  it. 

The  antagonisms,  I  think,  that  build  up  in  this  review 
procedure  I  got  to  feel  were  carried  over  into  relationships  of 
architect  and  client  later  on,  that  any  explanation  or  exegesis 
or  whatever  you  will  of  the  work  is  supposed  to  be  almost 
abusive.   It  developed  adversarial  roles,  and  endowed  those 
roles  with  a  sort  of  permanence  or  an  expectation  that  they  were 
always  going  to  be  there. 

I  never  went  through  the  kind  of  jury  system  that  a  lot  of 
these  people  go  through  because  at  Penn  the  juries  were  all 
private.  We  were  just  given  a  grade,  so  we  didn't  have  any 
chance  to  be  abused  or  to  fight  back.   I  think  the  adversarial 
jury  is  not  the  way  to  get  anything  done.   It's  a  thing  that 
disturbs  me  greatly  about  the  country  today,  that  the  main 
ingredient  of  political  life  seems  to  be  abuse,  rather  than  any 
kind  of  discourse. 

Riess:     Maybe  you  try  to  defend,  or  explain,  your  creation,  but  what 
happens  is  you  end  up  feeling  like  you're  defending  yourself, 
and  that  must  be  a  difficult  distinction  to  make. 

Esherick:   Yes,  but  some  people  get  outright  possessive  about  their  work. 
You  listen  to  student  presentations  sometimes,  and  the  student 
will  say,  "This  is  my  entrance,  and  this  is  my  stair,  and  these 
are  my  toilets,"  and  so  on.   Bill  Wurster  always  used  to  rail 
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about  this.   I  object  to  it  because  it  develops  a  possessive 
sense  about  what  it  is  that  you  do. 

Inherently  I  don't  like  to  own  things.   I  get  greater 
pleasure  in  getting  rid  of  something.   In  fact,  your  suggestion 
that  maybe  I  dump  all  that  stuff  on  the  library's  hands  or  put 
it  in  the  archive  or  something  or  other  is  very  attractive  to 
me.   [laughter] 

But  buildings--!  don't  regard  as  "my"  building.   I  mean, 
I  had  fun  doing  them,  and  I'm  grateful  to  people  who  allowed  me 
to  do  them,  and  if  they  want  to  change  them  it's  their  building 
to  change.   They're  going  to  interpret  it  in  their  own  way 
anyway . 

Riess:     So  you  would  say  that's  key  to  an  agreeable  conclusion  of  a  job? 

Esherick:   Yes.   One  of  them.   I  don't  think  people  like  to  be—well,  there 
must  be  some  people  who  like  to  be  treated  in  an  authoritarian 
manner,  or  at  least  find  it  acceptable,  because  otherwise  you 
wouldn't  have  so  many  authoritarian  figures,  but  I  think  people 
like  to  be  acknowledged  for  their  contributions.   The  fact  that 
they  have  made  contributions  to  anything,  it's  just  wrong  to  not 
acknowledge  it.   It's  part  of  what  you  want  to  do. 

Riess:     By  people,  what  do  you  mean?  Do  you  mean  the  client? 

Esherick:   The  client,  or--one  of  the  things  I  think  that  we've  learned  to 
do  around  here  is  to  develop  design  teams  with  the  client.   And 
things  like  the  Monterey  Bay  Aquarium  wouldn't  be  half  what  it 
is  today  if  the  design  team  wasn't  so  good,  and  if  we  didn't  so 
happily  welcome  the  client's  contribution.   A  lot  of  the  main 
ideas  in  it  are  not  our  ideas,  they're  somebody  else's  ideas.   I 
think  it's  terribly  important  to  get  all  those  other  ideas  and 
points  of  view. 

[tape  interruption] 


More  on  the  Sausalito  Community,  Funny  Things 


Esherick:   [responding  to  a  question  about  Sausalito  community]   I  don't 
know  how  it  worked,  but  cities  or  small  towns  or  neighborhoods 
or  whatever  were  somehow  or  other  more  open  than  they  are  today. 
That  is,  open  to  some  sort  of  interchange.  I  wasn't  in 
Sausalito  very  long  before  I  got  to  know  people  all  over  the 
place,  all  over  Sausalito. 
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Riess: 


There  are  wonderful  communities  in  Sausalito.   We  lived  in 
what's  called  New  Town,  which  has  a  big  Portuguese  collection, 
and  I  got  to  know  those  people.   Then  over  in  Old  Town,  and  in 
the  Banana  Belt,  there  is  an  English  colony,  and  I  got  to  know 
them.   I  have  absolutely  no  idea  how  I  got  to  know  them,  how  I 
got  to  be  introduced.   We  used  to  be  invited  to  dinner  at  their 
places  —  today,  there's  something  that's  sort  of  closed  that 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  do  that. 

One  of  the  nice  things  about  where  we  live  today  is  that 
there  have  always  been  friendly  people  on  the  street,  or  on  the 
alley,  and  then  you  get  to  know  them  so  that  you  may  have  one 
another  into  your  house,  or  go  to  their  houses,  or  something  or 
other.   But  today,  that  really  doesn't  seem  to  happen  often.   I 
don't  know  how  it  is  with  the  young  people. 

Were  you  all  poor  together,  do  you  think,  in  Sausalito?  Was  it 
partly  that? 


Esherick:   Yes,  I  think  to  a  certain  extent. 

There  were  such  wondrous,  goofy  colonies  over  there.   There 
was  an  artists'  colony  living  on  the  old  arks  in  the  harbor.   I 
had  an  old  friend  from  the  Philadelphia  area,  Ben  Crisman,  the 
guy  that  I  mentioned  that  I  visited  in  Geneva  after  Bob  Smith 
went  to  Stockholm.   He  came  out  and  got  a  job  on  the  Chronicle 
after  the  European  war  started—he  managed  to  get  out  of  Europe 
in  1939--and  came  out  here,  worked  for  the  Chronicle  in  the 
financial  page,  and  so  on.   Ben  is  an  extraordinary  guy,  and  he 
lives  in  Washington  now.   I  should  see  more  of  him  when  I  go 
back  there,  but  I  always  seem  to  have  something  else  going. 

I  guess  maybe  through  him  we  got  to  know  a  lot  of  people  in 
the  houseboat  colony.   [laughs] 

Riess:     And  Jean  Varda? 

Esherick:   Varda  was  there  but  I  never  really  knew  him.   I've  always 
specialized  in  the  second  tier.   [laughter]   There  was  a 
wonderful  guy,  a  French  painter  by  the  name  of  Henri  de 
Geoff rois.   We  always  used  to  have  a  fish  house  punch  party 
around  Christmas .   Do  you  know  fish  house  punch  from 
Philadelphia?  It's  a  fierce  drink.  There  are  two  versions  of 
fish  house  punch,  one  made  with  tea  and  one  with  lemon  juice.   I 
never  liked  the  one  with  tea.   It's  a  Revolutionary  War  drink. 
My  recollection  is  it  is  two  quarts  of  white  rum,  one  quart  of 
brandy,  one  pint  of  apricot  brandy,  and  one  pint  of  lemon  juice. 

Riess:     And  what  do  you  have  for  thinner?  No  thinner? 


Ill 

Esherick:   No  thinner.   You  put  a  big  block  of  ice  in  it.   To  make  matters 
worse,  you  put  it  in  the  refrigerator.  It's  a  devastating 
drink.  We  had  a  party  one  time,  and  Gardner  and  his  wife  came, 
and- -I  probably  shouldn't  say  who  came.  We  invited  Henri  to  the 
party,  and  he  came  and  I  chatted  with  him.   He  said  he  was  sorry 
but  he  was  going  to  have  to  leave  for  a  little  while,  but  he 
would  come  back  later.   So  the  party  was  going  on  with  a  great 
deal  of  noise,  and  he  walked  into  the  room  and  kind  of  waved  to 
me  that  he  was  leaving.   I  acknowledged  it,  and  he  left. 

About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  later  he  came  back,  and  he 
walked  into  the  room,  waved  again,  and  then  disappeared.   Then 
he  came  up  to  me  and  pulled  me  aside  and  said,  "Joe,  I  have  a 
problem." 

"What  is  it,  Henri?" 

He  said,  "I've  gone  into  the  bathroom,  and  there  is  a  lady 
lying  unconscious  on  the  bathroom  floor."   [laughter] 

I  said,  "My  God,  Henri,  what  shall  we  do?" 

He  said,  "I  guess  I  will  have  to  go  in  the  garden." 
[laughter] 

But  if  it  weren't  for  funny  things  like  that  happening  all 
the  time—somehow  they're  always  memorable  to  me--I  would  never 
be  able  to  reconstruct  the  past.   I  remember  houses  through  the 
clients,  and  then  to  the  house.  And  through  the  clients  usually 
means  not  just  what  they  look  like,  but  the  active  participation 
with  them  in  the  design  of  the  house,  and  funny  things  that 
happened. 

Last  night  Norma  and  I  got  talking  about  Seventh-Day 
Adventists,  and  I  was  telling  her  about  a  house  that  we  did  for 
Louise  Hewlett,  Bill  Hewlett's  sister,  at  the  top  of  Marin 
[Avenue  in  Berkeley].  We  had  a  contractor  who,  after  much 
yelling  and  screaming,  finally  became  a  very  good  contractor,  a 
man  called  Mr.  Bernard.   He  was  a  Seventh-Day  Adventist,  and  he 
employed  his  whole  congregation,  I  think,  on  it. 

They  would  do  absolutely  terrible  things,  and  do  things 
wrong,  and  order  the  wrong  materials,  and  everything  else.   I 
was  always  trying  to  work  it  out  and  make  it  so  that  we'd  get  it 
right,  but  with  a  minimum  amount  of  stress,  because  my  feeling 
was  that  the  more  stress  there  was,  the  less  well  it  was  going 
to  go. 
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Well,  Louise  finally  one  day  had  really  had  it.   Mr. 
Bernard  did  something  egregiously  bad.   1  can  remember  her 
standing  in  front  of  him  in  the  house—it  wasn't  f inished--and 
she  just  beat  him  up  and  down  and  up  and  down,  and  he  stood 
there  with  this  benign  smile  on  his  face. 

Finally,  Louise  just  wore  herself  out  yelling  at  him,  and 
she  paused  for  a  minute,  and  she  said,  "And  Mr.  Bernard,  I  don't 
understand  why  you  don't  have  an  ulcer." 

Mr.  Bernard  turned  to  her  and  smiled  and  said,  "Dr. 
Hewlett,  perhaps  I  do."   [laughter]   [see  story,  p.  449] 
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IV  WARTIME 


Into  the  Naval  Reserve 


Riess:     Now,  you  were  with  Dailey  until  October  23,  1943.   The  issue  of 
being  a  conscientious  objector.   Did  you  actually  have  that 
status? 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  went  down  to  the  draft  board  and  registered  as  a 
conscientious  objector. 

Riess:     Were  there  a  bunch  of  you  that  did  that,  or  were  you  alone  in 
this? 

Esherick:   I  didn't  know  anybody  else  who  was  a  conscientious  objector. 
Riess:     Did  your  group  in  Sausalito  include  a  lot  of  talk  about  it? 

Esherick:   No,  no.   That's  just  what  I  thought.   It  wasn't  always  very 

pleasant.   I  remember  our  being  at  a  dinner  party  over  in  Ross 
once  and  the  host,  who  was  sort  of  a  livid  Harvard  type,  was 
holding  forth--it  was  before  the  war--on  the  pacifists,  and  then 
he  particularly  got  after  the  conscientious  objectors  and  what  a 
terrible  bunch  of  bums  they  were.   I  sat  through  this  whole 
thing,  and  when  he  was  finished,  I  said,  "Mr.  [Ben]  Dibble,  I'm 
a  conscientious  objector." 

He  just  absolutely  blew  up  and  said  he  would  not  have 
dinner  at  the  same  table  with  a  conscientious  objector  and  got 
up  and  left  the  table.   The  silence  that  follows  events  like 
that  is  appalling.   I  just  tell  that  one  particular  thing,  but 
there  were  other  repetitions  like  it. 

I  eventually  got  to  the  point  where  I  had  seen  what  I 
thought  were  the  potential  horrors  of  the  Nazis  and  the 
fascists,  and  having  been  in  Germany  and  Italy,  I  was  so  sort  of 
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violently  anti-Nazi,  anti-fascist,  that  I  couldn't  stand  seeing 
that.   I  think  what  it  came  down  to  was  that  I  thought  my 
position  was  right,  but  that  I  didn't  want  to  do  anything  that 
impeded  the  war  effort.   It  troubled  me  a  great  deal,  as  time 
went  on,  and  then  I  decided  that  it  was  a  position  that  I  could 
no  longer  assume. 

Riess:     Would  you  have  talked  this  over  with  Colonel  Wood? 

Esherick:   No,  I  probably  only  talked  it  over  with  Becky,  I  would  suspect. 
I  might  have.   But  not  in  a  serious  way  of  seeking  advice. 
Somehow,  I  felt  that  a  decision  like  that  is  basically  such  a 
personal  one,  you  don't  want  to  implicate  anyone  else  in  the 
decision,  that  you  stand  up  for  it  yourself  or  you  don't.   You 
don't  point  to  him  or  her  and  say,  "Well,  she  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea." 

Riess:     It's  not  a  consensus  decision. 


Esherick:   No,  that's  not  what  you're  trying  to  do. 
work  it  out  for  yourself. 


You're  just  trying  to 


But  I  had  sort  of  made  up  my  mind  what  I  was  going  to  do, 
and  I  was  sitting  in  Gardner's  office.  We  had  just  finished  the 
Maritime  Cadet  School  at  Coyote  Point  and  there  were  additions 
to  that  that  had  to  be  made.   Gardner  had  gone  to  Manaos, 
Brazil,  to  work  with  the  Rubber  Reserve  Corporation.   He  and 
Ernest  Born  went  down  there.   I  don't  know  what  they  did,  but  I 
know  Ernest  did  a  lot  of  wonderful  drawings  down  there. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  office  and  this  marine  recruiting 
officer  walked  in.   He  said  the  marines  were  looking  for  people 
with  experience  in  airport  design  and  construction,  and  had  we 
done  any  such  thing?  Well,  we  had  just  done  a  ridiculous  little 
strip  in  Carmel  Valley,  kind  of  a  ranch  strip  for  a  crazy  guy  by 
the  name  of  Tirey  Ford,  and  I  said,  "Yes,"  we  had,  and  I  showed 
him  what  we ' d  done . 

He  said,  "Why  don't  you  come  on  over  and  apply?"  and  I 
decided  I  would.   So  my  first  application  was  to  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  then  I  didn't  hear  and  didn't  hear.   I  would  suspect 
that  was  June,  or  maybe  even  earlier,  because  I  waited  a  long 
time  and  then  went  over  to  see  him  one  day.  We  were  on  Post 
Street,  and  he  was  over  in  the  Central  Tower  on  Third  and 
Market . 


He  said,  "Oh,  we  think  that  program  is  not  going  to  go 
ahead.   But  we're  going  to  have  all  our  engineering  work  done  by 
the  SeaBees.   So  why  don't  you  apply  to  the  navy?"  Basically 
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what  you  do  when- -these  were  for  commissions.  With  the  navy,  in 
those  days  you  didn't  apply  to  a  particular  division—not 
division,  but  particular  branch—you  just  applied  and  then  got 
assigned.   Although  it  might  be  implied  when  you  were  applying 
that  you  were  going  someplace  in  particular. 

So  I  requested  that  they  transfer  my  application  to  the 
navy.   I  by  that  time  had  had  a  marine  physical.   Such  a 
pounding  I've  never  had!   I  don't  know  if  all  marine  physicals 
were  like  that,  but  this  was  really  rough. 


[Interview  5:   November  21,  1994]  it 


Riess:     What  does  it  mean  that  you  went  into  the  naval  reserve? 

Esherick:   The  regular  navy  people  were  just  people  who  enlisted,  or  were 

what  we  referred  to  as  trade  school  boys,  meaning  that  they  went 
to  Annapolis.   That's  regular  navy.   Officers  could  work  their 
way  up  from  the  ranks,  through  warrant  officers  and  then  to 
regular  officers,  whatever  they  are.   So  that  all  the  people 
that  went  in  temporarily  went  into  the  reserve. 

Riess:     I  see.   And  from  October  to  February,  when  your  journal  began, 
were  you  in  training?  You  went  in  in  October. 

Esherick:   Yes.   They  had  what  was  called  an  indoctrination  school  at 
Quonset  Point,  Rhode  Island.   This  was  to  train  basically 
administrative  officers  of  some  kind  or  another. 

Riess:     What  were  you  trained  to  do? 

Esherick:   The  first  thing-- [laughs]  you're  trained  how  to  look  as  though 
you  know  something  about  wearing  a  uniform.   You're  sort  of 
indoctrinated  into  the  navy,  and  the  navy  traditions,  and  you 
learn  things  that  you'll  never  use  again,  like  Morse  code  and 
flag  signals,  and  navy  regulations,  which  is  fairly  important. 
Navy  tradition.  Oddly  enough,  very  little  naval  history.  You 
learn  how  to  identify  in  a  very  rudimentary  way  different  ships 
and  aircraft. 

Riess:     At  that  point,  how  long  did  they  think  the  war  would  be? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know.   My  feeling  is  that  everybody  thought  it  was  going 
to  be  pretty  long,  and  the  longer  it  got,  the  longer  they 
thought  it  was  going  to  be. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


And  what  were  they  going  to  do  with  you? 
the  outset? 


Did  you  know  that  from 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


I  didn't  have  any  idea  what  they  would  do  with  us.   There  were 
all  sorts  of  administrative  officers  who  were—well,  people  who 
went  through  this  training,  but  didn't  become  administrators. 
Some  of  them  would  go  to  gunnery  school,  which  doesn't  mean 
handguns,  but  fixed  guns  on  ships,  or  they  might  go  into  supply. 
There  were  a  slug  of  lawyers;  I  never  saw  so  damn  many  lawyers 
in  my  life. 

You  went  in  as  lieutenant,  j.g.,  is  that  it? 

No,  I  went  in  as  an  ensign.   It  depended  on  your  age  and  the 
sort  of  level  of  accomplishment.   If  you  were  a  partner  in  a  law 
firm  or  something  like  that,  you  probably  went  in  as  a  j.g.   Or 
if  you  were  a  politician—that  helped. 

Do  you  think  they  really  made  good  use  of  the  combined  I.Q.  of 
all  of  these  people? 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  they  did  a  remarkable  job.   I  don't 
know  how  they  figured  it  out.  We  were  constantly  being  tested 
and  examined,  writing  papers,  doing  exams,  everything,  just  day 
in  and  day  out.   You  learned  close-order  drill,  for  example. 
You  had  to  command  a  company  of  your  fellow  cadets,  which  is 
always  a  problem.   They  love  nothing  more  than  to  be  given  an 
incorrect  order  so  that  they  would  be  marched  into  a  swamp  or 
something  like  that.   [laughter] 

How  did  they  deal  with  your  reluctance  to  be  part  of  this  war? 

Oh,  they  don't  know  anything  about  that.  At  least  it  never  came 
up.   I  think  everybody  was  sort  of  enthusiastic  and  felt  that 
they  had  some  kind  of  a  mission,  although  when  you  get  a  bunch 
of  young  males  together,  the  sense  of  mission  gets  pretty  well 
obscured.   You  work  pretty  hard  all  day  long,  and  then  you 
probably  study  at  night,  and  then  on  weekends  kind  of  raise 
hell. 

Most  of  the  people  who  went  to  Quonset  Point  stayed  in  the 
black  shoe  navy.   The  difference  between  the  black  shoe  navy  and 
the  brown  shoe  navy  is  that  the  brown  shoe  navy  is  the  naval 
air.   I  was  pulled  out  and  moved  into  the  brown  shoe  navy.  But 
wait  a  minute,  I  think  I'm  wrong  about  that.   I  think  we'd 
already  been  selected  probably  for  brown  shoe  navy  because  of 
the  fact  that  we'd  been  assigned  to  Quonset  Point.   If  we  had 
been  assigned  someplace  else,  we  would  have  automatically  been 
black  shoe. 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


Quonset  Point—it  was  NAS,  Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset 
Point,  Rhode  Island.   The  fact  that  we  were  on  an  air  base,  I 
think,  automatically  meant--!  was  wrong  in  that  when  I  stop  and 
think  about  it,  Donn  Emmons  was  a  gunnery  officer  on  a  merchant 
ship.   I  don't  know  where  Donn  went,  but  he  certainly  didn't  go 
to  Quonset  Point.   So  the  people  who  were  in  my  class  were 
either  assigned  to  administrative  offices  at  air  stations,  or  in 
supply  depots,  or  with  squadrons  as  administrative  officers  or 
air  combat  intelligence. 

That's  where  I  started,  and  then  out  of  that  group—and 
some  of  them  would  be  just  sent  to  carriers  or  air  stations,  or 
they  might  be  assigned  to,  say,  something  like  the  anti 
submarine  warfare  command,  the  Atlantic  anti-sub  warfare 
command,  which  was  a  fairly  large  command  and  which  had  a  big 
air  component  to  it. 

Out  of  this  group  a  bunch  of  us  were  pulled  out  to  go  to 
ACI  school,  Air  Combat  Intelligence  school.   That  was  a  kind  of 
funny  elite  group,  full  of  lawyers.   The  function  of  a  combat 
intelligence  officer  is  to  brief  and  debrief  pilots.   You  have 
to  be  able  to  tell  them  what  intelligence  there  is  on  a  target, 
and  then  you  have  to  interrogate  them  when  they  come  back.   I 
guess  they  thought  that  lawyers  were  good  at  that.   There  were 
practically  no  architect  ACIs--I  never  ran  into  one.   Most  of 
them  had  some  kind  of  either  legal  or  administrative  lives 
earlier. 

But  presumably  you  tested  well  in  these  areas? 

I  guess  so.   My  bunkmate,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  navy  does 
everything  alphabetically  and  I  was  at  the  end  of  the  E's,  the 
guy  who  had  the  bunk  above  me  was  Hank  Fonda. 

Henry  Fonda?  Was  he  an  actor  then? 

Yes.   He  had  volunteered,  and  had  gone  to  sea  as  a  signalman, 
and  he  became  a  quartermaster  signalman  on  a  "can" --excuse  me,  a 
destroyer—and  had  a  terrible  existence.   There  are  some  navy 
expressions  which  are  relatively  rude,  but  they're  the  only  way 
you  can  explain  people.   He  had  I  think  the  ultimate  chickenshit 
skipper. 

There's  a  great  book—I  think  it's  called  Achilles  in 
Vietnam1— it's  a  comparison  between  the  Odyssey  and  Vietnam. 


'Jonathan  Shay,  Achilles  in  Vietnam,  Atheneum,  1994. 
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That's  a  really  good  book  to  read  for  an  understanding  of 
regular  army  or  regular  navy  and  the  reserves,  it's  great. 


Lessons  Learned  at  Sea 


Riess:     I  read  your  journal  and  I  can  understand  your  giving  up  writing 
it  because  you  were  desperate  about  the  loss  of  your  friends  and 
also  desperate  about  your  own  loss  of  feeling  about  all  of  this. 
How  did  you  integrate  all  this  after  the  war? 

Esherick:   Well,  this  book  that  I  just  mentioned  is,  I  think,  really  an 
important  book.   I  have  revisited  this  after  a  long  period  of 
time.   I'm  not  answering  your  question  directly,  as  usual.   But 
it  was  difficult,  and  in  many  respects  I  couldn't  figure  out  how 
to  face  it,  and  I  sort  of  wanted  to  get  on  with  things. 

I  think  the  impact  that  it  has  is  that  what  you  want  to  do 
is  to  somehow  or  other  temper  the  kind  of  mindless  violence  that 
it  all  represents.   Mindless  violence,  it  seems  to  me,  exists 
around  us  today.   They  are  analogies,  they're  not  exactly  the 
same  thing.   The  War  on  Poverty  has  been  converted  into  a  war 
against  the  poor,  it  seems  to  me.   The  nature  of  war  just  makes 
things  worse.   So  I  think  one  has  some  kind  of  an  obligation  to 
try  to  figure  out  how  to  not  repeat  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  makes  one  bury  oneself  in 
something  like  architecture  is  that  it  can  be  made  into  a 
positive  and  creative  force.   It  can  be  just  as  negative  and 
just  as  domineering  and  imperialistic,  it  can  act  like  a 
colonial  empire,  but  I  will  not  start  in  on  Franz  Fanon. 
[laughter] 

Riess:     The  issue  of  leadership,  following  leaders,  did  you  and  your 
pals  question  what  was  being  asked  of  you?  Or  when  you  are 
there  do  you  not  question? 

Esherick:  Yes,  there  are  leaders  and  there  are  leaders.  The  first  leader, 
the  first  squadron  commander,  appears  in  one  of  those  notes  when 
I  reported.  That  guy  was  terrible. 

Riess:     You  sketched  five  of  them  who  had  some  negative  qualities,  but 
basically  I  thought  you  were  searching  to  see  their  virtues 
because  you  needed  them  to  be  virtuous  men. 

Esherick:  Yes.  Well,  people  like  Patriarca  I  don't  think  could  be  seen  as 
being  virtuous.  He  was  the  original  commander  of  the  dive- 
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Ve  were  alone  until  Enivetok,  where  we  picked  up  two  DE's  and  another 
jeep.   The  sun  was  hot  and  the  sky  full  of  clouds  that  always  seemed 
to  be  on  the  horizon  but  never  overhead.   Ve  sat  around  the  fo'c's'le 
and  talked  and  watched  flying  fish  and  wondered  what  could  be  done 
with  so  Much  ocean  and  how  it  could  be  so  blue. . . 


The  war  caae  out  to  Beet  us  when,  shortly  after  dark,  we  were  sitting 
in  the  ship's  intelligence  office  at  a  meeting.   A  plane  roared 
overhead,  couldn't  have  been  over  50  feet  off  the  deck.   No  sooner 
did  it  pass  than  Condition  One  was  set  in  the  gunnery  departaent  and 
then  the  word  was  passed  the  Randolph  had  been  hit  on  the  fantail  by 
a  K-Kid.   Not  a  gun  was  fired.   The  lad  who  passed  over  us  headed  for 
the  bigggest  thing  he  saw  which  was  Mog-aoy  island.   He  really  «ust 
have  been  pissed  off  when,  thinking  he  was  getting  the  biggest  ship 
in  the  world,  he  saw  trees.   He  didn't  have  long  to  work  himself  up 
over  it  too  such. , 
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bombing  squadron.   Then  when  the  kamikazes  came  along  they 
reduced  the  size  of  bombing  squadrons  and  they  needed  more 
fighters,  so  they  had  a  straight  fighter  squadron  and  a  fighter- 
bomber  squadron.   Patriarca  became  the  skipper  of  VBF,  the 
fighter-bomber  squadron.   His  successor  when  he  left  was  Hank 
Graham--both  Patriarca  and  Graham  were  trade-school  boys. 

When  they  left,  the  bombing  squadron  was  taken  over  by  a 
guy  by  the  name  of  Dave  [David  R.]  Berry.   Dave  had  been  an 
engineering  undergraduate.   This  was  his  second  tour.   He  was  a 
very  good  pilot  and  a  very  good  guy.  Everybody  liked  him  very 
much.   He  was  a  Southerner.   Dave  as  an  engineer  and  a 
mathematician  had  calculated  the  amount  of  air  space  there  was 
in  the  general  area  of  a  target  during  a  dive,  and  then 
subtracted  from  that  the  space  that  would  be  occupied  by  shells 
and  bullets  and  so  on,  including  their  trajectory,  and  he  came 
up  with  such  a  ridiculously  low  number  for  the  shells  and  the 
bullets  that  he  concluded  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
shot  down.   It  was  a  mathematical  argument  to  prove  that  you 
couldn't  shoot  a  plane  down. 

The  net  result  was  that  he  overdid  it,  and  he'd  always  pull 
out  low.   He  pulled  out  way  too  low  at  Kyushu  and  went  right 
straight  in,  very  early  on,  on  the  18th  or  19th  of  March  in  '45. 
But  he  was  a  really  good  skipper,  and  he  was  a  real  leader. 
Patriarca  was  not.   Patriarca  just  chickened  out  on  flights.   He 
was  supposed  to  lead  the  squadron  in,  and  he  never  did.   He'd 
always  have  engine  trouble.   He  was  finally  sent  back,  sent  off 
the  ship. 

Riess:     You  said  18th  or  19th  of  March  '45? 

Esherick:   Yes,  '45.   The  Okinawa  campaign  began  with  a  sortie  against  the 
home  islands,  with  a  bunch  of  attacks  mostly  on  Kyushu.   The 
idea  was  to  try  to  disable  as  many  airfields  and  aircraft  up  the 
line  as  possible,  so  that  when  the  landings  on  Okinawa  took 
place--!  don't  know  when  the  Okinawa  landings  were,  but  I  would 
imagine  that  they  were  about  almost  exactly  the  same  time.   Then 
the  Okinawa  campaign  succeeded  that,  and  that  was  pretty  brutal. 

Then  after--!  don't  know  what  it  was--eighty-nine  days  at 
sea  or  something  like  that,  some  monstrous  period  of  time  in  the 
combat  zone,  we  pulled  out  and  went  to  Leyte  Gulf,  and  then  went 
back  up  for  what  was  called  the  Home  Islands  campaign.   The  Home 
Islands  campaign  was  probably  all  of  July  and  up  right  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  when  the  bombs  were  dropped. 
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Riess:     How  did  you  deal  with  the  kind  of  "no  place  to  hide"  feelings  of 
being  on  shipboard?  Did  you  find  a  way  of  putting  yourself  out 
of  consciousness  of  that? 

Esherick:   You  worked  like  hell,  for  one  thing.   I  think  I  told  you  that  I 
had  computed  the  hours  of  sleep  that  I  had  for  the  eighty-nine 
days,  and  it  came  out  to  just  under  four  hours  a  day  for  eighty- 
nine  days.   I  kept  a  regular  record  of  it.   So  you  didn't  have 
much  time-- 

Riess:     --to  dwell  on  things,  is  that  the  idea? 

Esherick:   You  didn't.   There  was  a  kind  of  sometimes  maudlin  memorial 
service  for  somebody  who  had  been  killed.   You  didn't  do 
anything  about  it  immediately  because  you  would  be  up  in  the 
immediate  combat  zone  for  three  days,  and  then  you'd  pull  out 
for  one  day  to  refuel,  and  then  go  back  in  again.   Not 
everybody--.   Task  forces  are  composed  of  a  bunch  of  task 
groups,  so  they  rotate  the  groups  out  for  refueling.   You  have 
to  get  reasonably  far  away,  because  it's  embarrassing  to  be 
caught  refueling  by  the  opposition. 

So  that  on  the  night  when  you  withdrew- -you  would  withdraw 
from  the  line  and  go  on  back  out  to  refuel--they  issued  liquor 
to  us  for  those  nights,  that  is,  the  air  group  flight  surgeon  or 
whatever  his  name  was,  known  as  the  quack,  of  course.   The  quack 
would  send  the  booze  around,  and  then  the  people  who  were 
particularly  good  friends  of  the  guy  who  had  been  killed--. 

There  were  all  sorts  of  wonderful  euphemisms.   You  never 
spoke  of  anybody  as  being  killed.   One  was  that  they  crapped 
out,  which  had  another  meaning  which  meant  to  go  to  sleep,  to 
just  take  a  nap.   But  other  terms  were  that  somebody  "spoiled 
his  day,"  or  that  they  "turned  in  their  chips." 

Then  everybody  would  gather  in  the  guy's  room,  and 
sometimes  if  he  had  favorite  songs  or  anything  like  that  people 
would  sing  his  songs,  and  they  would  talk  about  him  a  little 
bit.   Then  everybody  would  sort  of  forget  about  it.   It  wasn't  a 
very  formal  grieving.  One  of  the  things  that  the  writer  of  this 
book  on  Vietnam  points  out  is  that  one  of  the  problems  in 
Vietnam  was  that  any  kind  of  grieving  was  looked  down  on,  not  by 
the  officers  who  were  up  in  the  battle,  but  the  guys  in  the  rear 
echelon.   [laughs]   In  Vietnam  they  had  a  wonderful  expression 
for  those  people.  They  were  called  REMFs,  Rear  Echelon  Mother- 
Fuckers.  We  didn't  have  anything  as  elegant  as  that. 

But  anyway,  he  points  out  that  the  REMFs  looked  down  on  any 
kind  of  grieving,  and  did  everything  that  they  could  to  prevent 
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it.  We  had  no  such  program- -there  wasn't  anything  one  way  or 
the  other.   We  just  did  it  our  own  way,  and  we  sort  of  got  rid 
of  it.   But  after  a  while,  you  know,  it  clearly  got  pretty 
tiresome. 

H 

Esherick:   My  problem  was  that  my  friends  were  flying  and  I  was  not. 
Riess:     You  talked  at  the  end  of  your  journal  about  the  loss  of  feeling. 

Esherick:   At  the  end  of  the  whole  thing  I  was  sort  of  so  mad  that  I  asked 
for  transfer  out,  and  volunteered  for  submarines. 

Riess:     Why  were  you  so  mad? 

Esherick:   Why  was  I  so  mad?  Well,  it  just  seemed  unfair  to  not  be  taking 
the  risks  that  other  people  were  taking. 

When  I  was  at  Penn  I  had  played  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
Water  Polo,  which  is  a  mostly  underwater  game—no  longer  played, 
it's  considered  too  dangerous,  and  it  was  a  pretty  rough  game. 
And  I  had  a  lot  of  friends  at  the  naval  academy  from  having 
played  them  for  four  years,  and  most  of  them  went  into 
submarines. 

So  I  volunteered  for  two  things:  I  volunteered  for 
submarines,  and  then  oddly  enough,  this  strange  organization 
that  I  belonged  to,  this  air  combat  intelligence  group,  ran  all 
the  coast  watchers  in  China  and  the  Pacific  islands.   So  I  was 
maneuvering  to  become  a  coast  watcher  in  China.   Actually,  they 
didn't  watch  the  coast,  they  put  you  way  inland--!  mean,  you 
came  up  from  India  with  a  jeep  and  a  couple  of  radio-men  and  a 
radio. 

Riess:     And  you  made  sorties  and  then  scuttled  back? 

Esherick:   Yes,  that's  what  was  going  to  happen.   Of  course,  the  war  ended, 
so  I  didn't  ever  have  to  prove  whether  I  had  the  nerve  to  do  it 
or  not.   But  I  had  volunteered  for  either  of  those  two  things. 


The  Bomb 


Riess:     But  then  the  war  ended.   What  about  the  bomb? 
feelings  when  you  heard  about  it? 


What  were  your 
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Esherick:   I  didn't  understand  it.   But  the  day  it  was  dropped  was  one  of 
the  more  dramatic  days  of  my  life,  not  because  of  just  the  raw 
news .   One  of  my  best  friends  in  the  air  group  was  a  guy  by  the 
name  of  Walton  Marshall.  Walt  had  been  the  gunnery  officer  with 
Old  Bombing  17.   A  lot  of  our  people  came  from  17  on  the  Bunker 
Mill. 

Riess:     I  don't  know  what  you  just  said.   Old  Bombing  17? 

Esherick:   VB  17,  which  was  the  original  bombing  squadron  on  the  Bunker 

Hill .   The  original  squadrons  are  always  the  same  number  as  the 
ship.   The  Bunker  Hill  was  CV  17. 

Walt  had  been  the  squadron  gunnery  officer.   He  was  a  very, 
very  bright  guy.   He  was  trained  as  a  physicist  at  MIT,  and 
technically  just  remarkable.   Most  gunnery  officers  were  pilots, 
and  they  really  didn't  understand  the  technology  anything  like 
the  way  Walt  did.  Anyway,  he  was  a  very  funny,  amiable  guy-- 
he's  retired  now,  unfortunately  not  well.   I  saw  him  recently. 

Anyway,  the  word  came  down  over  the  ship's  blowhorn--the 
public  address  system—that  the  bomb  had  been  dropped,  a  super 
bomb  or  something  or  other.   That  didn't  mean  anything  to  any  of 
us.   I  was  down  in  the  wardroom,  which  is  the  sort  of  officers' 
mess,  just  getting  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  Walt  walked  in.   He 
said,  "I've  got  to  talk  to  you."  He  was  very  agitated.   He  was 
kind  of  a  super-calm  guy,  and  I  had  never  seen  him  anything  like 
so  agitated.   It  was  an  unbelievable  transformation. 

You  could  either  sit  at  long  tables,  or  at  the  far  end  of 
the  wardroom  were  a  bunch  of  chairs.   So  I  went  up  there  and  sat 
down.   His  first  words  were,  "They  did  it."   I  didn't  have  any 
idea  what  he  was  talking  about.   It  turned  out  that  he  had  been 
on  the  Manhattan  Project  as  one  of  General  Groves'  chief 
assistants.   He  came  to  believe  that  the  bomb  should  not  be 
designed,  and  he  didn't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Riess:     So  he  had  left. 

Esherick:   Yes.   He  had  a  hell  of  a  time  leaving,  because  he  knew  too  much. 
They  had  to  figure  out  someplace  to  put  him  where  nobody  could 
get  at  him.   So  they  put  him  in  the  navy,  and  then  kept 
assigning  him  to  squadrons  so  there  was  no  chance  of  having 
contact  with  him.   But  he  was  terribly  disturbed  by  the  whole 
thing,  and  he  thought  that  it  was  horrible.  He  was  so-- just 
anxiety  all  over  the  place,  and  kind  of  tortured  about  the  whole 
thing.   It  was  really  impressive;  it  was  one  of  those  searing 
experiences.  Although  there  wasn't  anything  direct  about  it. 
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It  was  just  what  he  was  communicating  about  how  he  felt  about 
it. 

Riess:     So  you  might  have  rejoiced,  but  it  was  clear  to  you  that  this 
was  not  something  to  rejoice  about. 

Esherick:   Well,  nobody  rejoiced  about  it.   It  was  very  clear,  or  we 

thought  it  was  very  clear  to  us- -we  imagined  it  as  very  clear- - 
that  any  landings  on  Kyushu,  and  it  was  always  assumed  that  the 
landings  were  going  to  be  on  Kyushu,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  apparently  were  going  to  be  on  Kyushu- -that  it  was  just 
going  to  be  a  horrendous  battle.   Our  perception  of  the 
Japanese,  correct  or  not,  was  that  they  were  going  to  fight  to 
the  last  child,  and  nobody  wanted  to  see  that  much  killing.   So 
in  that  respect  that  the  thing  was  over,  that  was  really—well, 
good  anyway,  in  our  eyes.  It  was  less  awful  than  not  being 
over. 

Although  we  did  feel,  and  maybe  I  got  this  from  Walt,  that 
what  ought  to  have  happened  was  that  they  should  have  gone  up  to 
some  isolated  place  in  Hokkaido  and  dropped  a  sample.  And  the 
argument  against  that  was  that  it  might  not  have  worked  because 
nobody  knew  whether  the  damn  thing  was  going  to  go  off  or  not. 
It  didn't  ever  seem  to  me  that  they  had  to  drop  a  second  one. 


Bombing  Raids,  Perception 


Riess:     You  showed  me  a  copy  of  Tailhook  magazine.   Once  you're  a  member 
of  the  U.S.N.R.,  you  get  that  for  the  rest  of  your  life? 

Esherick:   No.   You  have  to  have  made  a  certain  number  of  what  are  called 

trapped  landings.   That  is,  you  have  to  have  landed  on  a  carrier 
more  than  just  once. 

Riess:     But  have  you  actually?  Were  you  on  bombing  raids? 

Esherick:   Only  on  one.   Our  squadron,  or  our  air  group,  had  been  assigned 
to  get  rid  of  a  midget  sub  base  on  Okinawa.   I  could  see  the 
damn  thing  from  aerial  photographs ,  and  this  whole  thing  was  a 
great  lesson  in  perception:  the  pilots  couldn't  see  it.   It 
seemed  to  me  to  be  so  obvious:  the  sub  base  itself  was  hidden  up 
in  a  bunch  of  trees,  but  there  were  marine  railways  that  came 
out  and  across  the  sand,  and  marine  railways  always  have  to  go 
down  into  the  water.   So  underwater  you  could  see  the  marine 
railway,  and  it  just  seemed  so  obvious  that  all  that  anybody  had 
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to  do  was  to  start  to  bomb  up  the  track,  and  you're  going  to  get 
to  the  base. 

Well,  after  about  two  or  three  tries  they  didn't  get 
anything,  and  they  still  weren't.   From  the  photographs  I  could 
see  they  still  didn't  see  it.   So  I  went  out,  and  the  pilot  that 
I  went  with  flew  sort  of  low  and  slow  over  the  target  at  about 
2,000  or  3,000  feet  with  flaps  and  landing  gear  down  to  slow  us 
down,  and  then  we  directed  everybody  in.   It  wasn't  very- -seeing 
tracer  ammunition  come  up  isn't  very  pleasant.  But  anyway,  they 
got  on  the  target,  and  they  finally  saw  it,  and  they  blew  it  up, 
a  spectacular  thing  to  see. 

Riess:     This  was  something  good  about  your  being  an  architect,  perhaps, 
being  able  to  maybe  almost  intuitively  distinguish  forms. 

Esherick:   Yes,  you  could  see  things  that  they  didn't  see.   But  it  was  a 
very  good  lesson  to  me  that  young  students  don't  see  a  lot  of 
things  that  I  think  they  ought  to  see.   Getting  people  to  see, 
to  understand,  to  read  a  site  on  which  you're  going  to  build 
something,  to  understand  how  the  drainage  works  and 
everything--. 

Riess:     The  aerial  aspect  of  that  is  important? 

Esherick:   Actually  seeing  it  on  the  ground,  seeing  it  anyplace.   There's  a 
woman  called  Jane  Abercrombie--she  visited  Berkeley  several 
times  —  she  wrote  a  wonderful  little  book  called  The  Anatomy  of 
Judgment.   M.  J.  L.  Abercrombie.   She  got  interested  in  this 
business,  and  she  argues  that  perception  isn't  automatic,  that 
it's  learned.   There  are  a  whole  lot  of  people  that  say  the  same 
thing,  from  Ernst  Mach  onwards. 

Her  husband  was  a  surgeon  at  the  University  of  London,  and 
he  found  out  that  when  he  would  point  out  things  to  students 
during  surgery,  they  couldn't  see  them.   So  she  began  to  study 
this  phenomenon  and  then  work  with  her  husband's  students.   But 
I  think  it's  an  important  issue,  and  I  thought--! 'm  sort  of 
getting  ahead  of  myself—but  I  thought  that  in  beginning  design 
courses  that  you  ought  to  take  this  into  account  and  be  sure 
that  everybody  is  seeing,  and  they're  not  all  going  to  see 
everything  in  the  same  way. 

Riess:     But  they  can  learn?  Or  is  it  a  gift? 

Esherick:   I  have  a  suspicion  that  some  people  can  do  it  more  easily  than 
others.  I'm  sure  that  among— don't  think  I'm  trying  to  make  an 
analogy- -but  among  predatory  beasts  some  are  better  hunters  than 
others. 
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Riess:     That's  right.   But  we  don't  breed  for  professions. 

Esherick:   Yes,  right.   So  it's  inevitable  that  there  are  going  to  be 
differences. 


Family  on  the  Home  Front 


Riess:     All  right.   How  hard  was  it  for  your  wife  and  family  to  have  you 
decide  to  go  into  the  naval  reserve? 

Esherick:   Well,  I'm  so  dumb,  I  probably  never  asked  them.   It  was 

something  that  we  discussed  and  just  sort  of  agreed  to.   Becky 
is  a  wonderfully  understanding  person.   She  probably  had  me 
figured  out  long  before  I  ever  did.   [laughs]   It  got  discussed. 
It  wasn't  easy  to  do,  and  I  didn't  like  to  leave.   Joe  was,  I 
guess,  about  three  or  something  like  that. 

Riess:     You  had  Lisa  and  Joe? 

Esherick:   Lisa  and  Joe  at  that  point.   Peter  is  a  post-war  child.   Becky 
came  back  for  a  while  when  I  was  at  Quonset  Point,  she  found  a 
house  somehow  or  other  at  Quonset  Point.   Lisa  stayed  with  my 
parents,  and  Joe,  I  think,  went  to  Portland  with  the  other 
grandparents.   I  think  that  Becky  was  only  there  for  a  matter  of 
a  month  or  something  like  that. 

Riess:     Was  she  practicing  architecture  and  keeping  something  going? 

Esherick:   Yes. 

Riess:     Was  she  on  her  own,  or  was  she  with  a  firm? 

Esherick:   She  worked  for  a  guy  called  Carl  Gromme.   Carl  had  gone  to  Penn. 
He  did  sort  of  vaguely  colonial  houses  in  Marin  County. 

Riess:     Not  on  hillsides,  I  take  it. 

Esherick:   Well,  nobody  built  much  on  hillsides  in  those  days.   It  was  too 
expensive,  and  no  roads  up  there,  no  water,  or  very  little.  He 
was  a  very  good  detailer,  he  was  a  very  able  architect.   He  had 
worked  on  the  City  Hall  in  San  Francisco  for  Bakewell  and  Brown 
and  done  a  lot  of  the  ornamental  detail  on  that.   So  he  was  an 
experienced  guy.   Kind  of  fussy  and  old-maidish,  but  good.   It 
was  pretty  hard  in  those  days  for  a  woman  to  get  a  job  as  a 
draftsperson. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Did  you  and  she  plan  when  you  got  back  to  open  an  office? 
you  thought  about  the  future,  how  did  you  think  of  it? 


When 


I  don't  know  that  we  had  talked  it  through  together.   I'm 
probably  too—not  so  much  egocentric,  but  I  get  an  idea  out 
there  someplace,  and  it  isn't  related  to  me  or  anybody  else  in 
particular.   I  just  knew  that  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  work  for 
somebody  else.   I  wanted  to  take  my  own  chances. 

Do  you  think  that  the  war  experience  was  part  of  it,  that  you 
really  needed  to  be  out  from  under?   [laughs]  I'm  big  on  the 
psychology  thing  today. 

Yes.   [laughter]   Okay.   Well,  I  felt  that  participating  in  the 
war  that  I'd  rather--!  saw  the  whole  thing  as  a  kind  of  big 
moral  issue.   I  saw  the  Nazis  and  the  fascists  and  all  of  them 
as  kind  of  forces  of  darkness.  And  also  really  the  imperial 
Japanese  I  saw  in  that  way,  too.   So,  you  know,  I  didn't  want  to 
participate  in  the  war  at  first,  but  then  I  wanted  to 
participate  in  it  because  it  led  to  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
possibility  of  a  much  more  open  future  and  a  much  more  positive 
future.   So  I  don't  know  whether  that  answers  the  question. 

I  guess  I  was  asking  whether  choosing  to  be  on  your  own 

professionally  was  in  part  because  you  just  didn't  want  anybody 

telling  you  what  to  do—that  you  had  enough  of  being  under 
command . 


Esherick:   Yes,  right.   Well,  I  would  answer  it  by  saying,  "that,  too." 

But  that  makes  it  sound  sort  of  negative,  which  isn't  the  right 
idea. 


Naval  Intelligence,  and  Designing  a  Bomb sight 


Esherick:   The  curious  thing  about  this  intelligence  organization  that  I 

was  with  was  that  we  were  relatively  free  of  all  that  chain-of- 
command  stuff.  We  were  extraordinarily  independent,  and 
although  there  was  an  air  group  intelligence  officer  who  was 
supposed  to  be  our  senior  officer,  we  really  didn't  report  to 
him.   Really,  we  were  the  only  unit  in  the  whole  damn  navy  that 
didn't  send  our  reports  in  strictly  up  the  line.  We  sent  copies 
up  the  line,  but  all  our  communication  was  direct  to  Washington. 

The  reason  for  this— intelligence,  I  think,  has  always 
operated  that  way,  that  they  are  basically  sort  of  suspicious  of 
not  getting  the  real  stuff.   They  want  to  get  all  the  raw  data 
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that  they  can.   That  is,  a  good  intelligence  organization  ought 
to  operate  that  way.   Most  intelligence  organizations  exempt 
themselves  from  the  kind  of  arbitrary  control  that  might  fall  on 
intelligence  if  it  did  go  up  the  line.  But  that's  a  major 
problem  with  intelligence. 

The  whole  thing  was  an  extraordinarily  interesting 
experience  because  of,  well,  as  always,  little,  tiny  side 
issues.   One  thing  the  navy  can't  stand  is  the  idea  of  somebody 
sitting  between  assignments.   They  want  to  assign  you  to 
something,  whether  it's  germane  in  any  way  or  not.   There  wasn't 
any  squadron  that  I  could  go  to  after  I  left  the  intelligence 
group  at  Quonset  Point,  so  1  was  assigned  to  anti-submarine 
warfare  school  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.   I  was  assigned  there 
for,  I  guess,  about  six  weeks,  something  like  that.   It  was  very 
interesting.   We  learned  a  lot  of  technology  and  everything. 
But  we  had  a  great  deal  of  freedom. 

While  I  was  there  I  designed  a  bombsight.   I  don't  know 
what  ever  happened  to  that.   But  it  was  a  goofy  idea,  what's 
called  an  angular  rate  of  bomb  sight.   The  geometry  of  glide 
bombing,  and  to  some  extent  dive  bombing,  is  such  that  —  I'd  have 
to  draw  diagrams  to  show  you  what  I  mean—the  geometry  is  such 
that  the  angular  rate,  that  is,  the  rate  at  which  the  aircraft 
approaches  a  target,  goes  from  positive  to  negative  as  you  come 
down. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  null  point  in  there  where  the 
release  should  take  place.  And  it's  automatic,  the  geometry  is 
curiously  easy.   So  I  designed  this  goofy  bombsight  that  just 
sort  of  gave  you  a  fix  on  that  when  you  pushed  the  button.   I 
took  it  down  to  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia  where 
they  were  working  on  all  kinds  of  bomb  sights,  and  I  don't  know 
what  ever  happened  to  it.   I  did  some  wonderfully  crude,  useless 
drawings.   It  was  never  developed,  nothing  ever  came  of  it, 
because  my  thing  was  so  crude  and  dumb,  there  are  much  more 
sophisticated  ways. 

Riess:     Radar  was  really  developed  during  that  war. 

Esherick:   Yes.   But  it  wasn't  as  integrated— bombing  was  still  visual. 

Riess:     I  read  somewhere  that  Eric  Mendelsohn,  I  guess  in  World  War  I, 
made  many  little  visionary  drawings  on  backs  of  match  boxes,  or 
something  like  that,  when  he  was  in  the  trenches.  Were  you  also 
thinking  about  architecture,  about  design,  when  you  were  in  the 
service? 

Esherick:   Not  really,  I  don't  think.   Not  in  the  Mendelsohn  sense. 
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I  started  with  that  whole  harangue  and  then  we  got- -my 
passion  for  digression  took  over.   But  while  I  was  at  Newport, 
there  were  a  whole  bunch  of  Englishmen  there,  and  the  Royal  Navy 
does  the  same  thing.   They  can't  tolerate  people  not  being 
assigned.   Most  of  these  guys,  a  lot  of  them  were  cloak  and 
dagger  guys  who  had  been  operating  on  the  Continent.   I  mean, 
they  were  real  intelligence  officers  of  a  kind  that  we  didn't 
have,  that  the  air  combat  intelligence  organization  didn't  have. 
Except  for  the  coast  watcher  branch. 

I  got  to  know  them  pretty  well,  and  they  were  extremely 
interesting,  and  I  learned  all  sorts  of  things.   One  of  the 
salient  things  that  I  learned  was  how  to  deal  with  being 
interrogated.   They  pointed  out  that  what  you  want  to  find  out 
when  you're  being  interrogated  is  whether  you  can  influence  the 
interrogation,  and  whether  you  can  force  the  interrogator  to  ask 
you  a  particular  question  that  you  want  to  be  able  to  answer. 
It's  very  interesting.   You  can  do  that. 
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V  EARLY  CLIENTS 


The  Holt  House,  and  Learning  to  Develop  a  Program  with  the 
Client  II 


Riess:     We  were  talking  about  Harry  Holt. 

Esherick:   Harry  is  a  kind  of  no-nonsense  businessman,  in  a  way.   He  was  a 
very,  very  nice  guy.   They  went  in  to  see  Bill  [Wurster]  to  ask 
him  if  he  would  design  this  house  for  them.   Of  course,  it  was  a 
house  that  they  had  been  dreaming  about  all  during  the  war  when 
they  couldn't  do  anything,  so  they  had  very  clear  ideas  of  what 
they  needed.   Bill  apparently  told  them  what  they  ought  to  have, 
and  it  didn't  happen  to  match  what  they  wanted.   [laughter]   So 
that  was  the  end  of  that  interview. 

They  apparently  interviewed  other  people,  all  of  whom, 
oddly  enough,  told  them  what  they  should  do.   According  to 
Harry,  they  came  to  see  me  and  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted. 
In  all  these  interviews,  nobody  had  asked  a  single  question 
about  what  it  was  they  had  in  mind. 

Riess:      Seems  remarkable,  doesn't  it? 

Esherick:   It  just  seems  weird.   And  not  at  all  like  my  impression  of  Bill. 

Riess:     I  suppose  if  you  come  from  the  Valley  and  you  seem  like  you're 
just  a  little  bit  "country,"  or  something  like  that,  some 
architects  could  just  view  you  as  the  man  with  the  money,  and 
the  house  you  would  get  would  be  the  house  they  always  wanted  to 
build  in  the  Valley. 

Esherick:   Yes.   That  conceivably  could  be,  although  Harry  and  Jean  Holt 
sure  didn't  look  like  country  people. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Your  way  of  interviewing  clients,  was  that  modeled  on  the  way 
Gardner  dealt  with  people?  Or  where  did  you  pick  that  up?  Or 
is  that  back  to  Wharton?   [laughs]   Not  that  I  couldn't  permit 
you  to  do  anything  sort  of  originally  and  self -generated. 

[laughs]   Well,  it's  a  story,  of  course.   I  was  interested  very 
much  in  finding  out  what  people  really  wanted,  so  that  I  could 
act  appropriately.   (This  is  all  with  reference  to  houses,  and 
we've  learned  how  to  take  the  technique  and  move  it  over  to 
bigger  projects.)   But  I  had  been  trained  in  school  with  the 
idea  that  you  got  a  program  which  told  you  what  the  elements  of 
something  were,  and  then  it  was  up  to  you  to  follow  the  program 
or  to  interpret  it,  as  the  case  would  be. 

So  I  would  try  to  develop  a  program  with  the  clients 
without  any  sort  of  drawing,  and  try  to  get  a  list  of  the  rooms, 
how  they  were  supposed  to  function,  and  what  they  wanted  them  to 
be  like.   I've  always  somehow  just  automatically  worked  things 
from  the  inside  out,  because  it's  how  you  live  in  a  house  that 
is  what  counts.   It  can  be  the  most  wonderful- looking  thing  on 
the  outside,  but  if  it  doesn't  work  inside  nobody's  going  to 
like  it.   Except  people  who  want  to  add  to  their  trophy  wife,  a 
trophy  house. 

But  I  tried  this  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  I  would 
write  out  questionnaires.   When  you  write  out  a  questionnaire, 
all  you  get  back  is  the  questionnaire  filled  out.   It  isn't 
enriched  in  any  way  because  the  client  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  preparation  of  the  questionnaire.   The  whole  thing  is  self- 
limiting. 


Is  the  questionnaire  something  you  had  designed, 
your  purposes? 


though,  for 


Yes,  what  I  thought  was  going  to  be  useful.   Then  I  would  try  to 
get  people  to  write  essays.   They  don't  do  that. 

I  would  get  as  much  information  as  I  could,  and  then  I 
would  send  them  away  and  I'd  sit  down  and  try  to  work  out  a  set 
of  drawings.   And  they'd  come  in  the  next  time,  and  I'd  show 
them  the  drawings  that  had  been  done  in  their  absence. 

Well,  an  odd  thing  took  place,  that  in  the  process  of 
explaining  the  drawings—and  I  may  just  be  hypersensitive—but 
in  the  process  of  explaining  the  drawings  something  like  an 
adversarial  relationship  would  grow  up.  Not  in  a  real  sense, 
but  it  was  destructive  of  any  creativity  because- -the  way  I  have 
analyzed  it  is  that  the  client,  in  asking  questions  about  the 
drawings,  were  sort  of  in  the  position  of  attacking  the 
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drawings.   And  in  trying  to  answer  the  questions,  to  explain 
what  the  damn  drawings  were  about,  I  was  defending  them.  And  it 
wasn't  my  job  to  defend  the  drawings,  it  was  their  house.   So  I 
decided  that  wasn't  the  way  to  go. 

The  other  thing  was  that  in  spite  of  all  the  information 
that  I  had  collected,  the  minute  I  would  sit  down  to  draw 
anything  I'd  have  more  questions,  which  I  would  have  to  answer 
myself  because  there  wasn't  anybody  else  there,  I  was  sitting 
alone.   Since  there  wasn't  anybody  else  there  to  answer  the 
questions,  I  would  answer  them,  which  was  incorrect. 

So  I  started  out  with  a  scheme  of  visiting  the  site,  taking 
the  survey,  getting  kind  of  rudimentary  information,  and  then 
start  to  draw  with  the  clients.  And  as  I  drew  I  could  ask 
questions  and  say,  "This  seems  to  be  a  logical  thing  to  do,  and 
you  get  a  look  at  that  particular  view."  You  would  immediately 
find  out,  with  that  sort  of  question,  whether  that  particular 
view  that  I  might  greatly  admire,  they  might  be  totally 
indifferent  to.   They  might  not  like  it  at  all.   They  might 
rather  be  underneath  the  oak  tree  or  something. 

So  I  started  to  do  that,  and  then  the  process  goes  back  to 
what  I  was  talking  about  earlier,  about  learning  about 
interrogation  with  the  Limey  cloak  and  dagger  types,  that  you 
can  tell  by  looking  in  somebody's  face  whether  they're  getting 
it  or  not . 

At  the  same  time  that  all  this  was  going  on,  I  was  addicted 
to  the  Hungry  I  and  Mort  Sahl,  and  just  covered  with  admiration 
about  his  ability  to  sort  of  read  an  audience,  just  as  though 
what  he  was  doing  was  a  kind  of  interrogation,  that  he  was 
finding  out  what's  going  to  grab  them,  and  what  isn't.   So  I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  watching  how  he  did  that. 

Riess:     But  also,  I  thought  you  were  saying  that  what  you  learned  was 
how  to  get  people  to  ask  the  questions  you  wanted  to  answer. 
You're  manipulating  people  as  much  as  learning  from  them? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  the  manipulation  goes  on  with  intelligence,  where 
you're  genuinely  adversarial.   I  didn't  want  to  be  adversarial 
in  the  client  relationship.   I  didn't  want  to  be  manipulated, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  manipulate  them.   I  was  trying  to  get  at  a 
joint  understanding  of  the  project,  and  to  together  be  creative 
about  what's  going  on. 

From  that,  we  do  bigger  jobs  that  way  now. 
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Riess:     I  shouldn't  have  interrupted.   The  Mort  Sahl  thing  derailed  me, 
because  I  think  that  he  would  be  creating  a  state  of  mind  in  the 
audience  as  much  as  responding  to  it. 

Esherick:   But  it  was  the  technique  that  was  of  interest  to  me,  not  the 

ethical  issues.   I  always  assume  the  highest  ethical  standards 
on  my  part . 

Riess:     [laughs]   Yes,  I  wouldn't  want  to  question  that  at  all.   I 

don't.   So  then,  perhaps  we  can  go  back  to  the  example  of  the 
Holts.   Was  that  how  you  worked  with  them? 

Esherick:   No,  I  hadn't  got  to  that  point  yet.   They  had  fairly  definite 
ideas  about  what  they  wanted,  but  they  really  didn't  have  them 
worked  out.   They  wanted  a  sort  of  big  U-shaped  house.   I  think 
they'd  seen  Cliff  May  U-shaped  houses.   The  Holt  house  is  quite 
different  from  the  typical  Cliff  May  bent  house,  and  it  actually 
works  quite  well. 

The  whole  house  is  very  much  spread  out  like  that,  with  a 
way  to  come  in--you  come  in  here.   [sketching]   There's  a  big 
porch  all  along  the  inner  part  of  the  U.   It  was  some  house, 
[laughs]   It  had  a  tile  floor  that  they  kept  waxed  to  beat  all 
hell.   So  that  for  every  step  you  took  forward,  you  slid  back 
half  a  step. 

The  kitchen  was  down  in  here,  and  the  kids'  bedrooms  were 
all  the  way  out  here.   If  you  had  to  get  to  the  kids'  bedrooms 
fast,  the  tendency  was  you  slipped  back  even  more.   It  was  a 
real  workout.   Dining  room,  study,  entry  hall,  living  room,  then 
the  master  bedroom  was  in  here,  then  the  kids'  rooms  were  all 
sprinkled  down  there.   It  was  still  a  nice  house. 


Learning  from  the  Landscape 


Esherick:   It  follows  some  things  that  I  learned  from  Bill.   Bill  said  at 

one  time  that  in  the  Valley,  in  the  afternoon,  you  should  always 
sit  with  your  back  to  the  sun,  which  is  really  a  good  idea. 
Because  you  sure  as  hell  don't  want  to  be  looking  at  it. 

Riess:     As  far  as  an  approach  or  forms  that  you  were  becoming  interested 
in,  would  you  say  that  anything  was  beginning  to  take  shape? 

Esherick:   I  had  always  been  fascinated  with—it  isn't  exactly  the  "how 

would  a  farmer  do  it"  question,  but  I'd  always  felt  that  over  a 
period  of  time,  people  being  reasonably  intelligent  and  more 
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concerned  about  comfort,  economy,  and  effectiveness  of  the 
house,  not  necessarily  efficiency,  that  they  would  do  sensible 
things,  and  that  there  was  a  lot  to  be  learned  from  how  they 
organized  a  house.   In  the  Valley,  before  air  conditioning, 
obviously  ventilation,  cross-ventilation,  was  important. 

Then  I  also  thought  about  how  they  built  barns,  which  were 
very,  very  factual  approaches  to  immediate  problems  of  enclosing 
a  lot  of  space  in  the  most  economical  way- -the  way  in  which 
barns  were  built,  and  various  outbuildings  and  so  on,  I  thought 
that  was  important.   So  1  used  to  look  at  that  stuff  a  lot. 

Then  there's  another  sort  of  notion  that  I  had,  that  you 
sort  of  accept  things  on  the  landscape  or  things  on  the  land  in 
a  way  as  a  sort  of  matter  of  habit,  that  they  have—the  first 
part  of  my  argument  was  that  things  probably  fit  reasonably  well 
because  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people  building  them,  and  the 
other  thing  was  that  one  became  accustomed  to  those  shapes  on 
the  landscape.   I  always  thought  that  it  was  more  satisfactory 
to  do  things  that  did  fit,  that  weren't  some  sort  of  a  shock. 

A  house  isn't  the  same  as  trying  to  do  a  storefront  on 
Market  Street,  where  you're  competing  for  identification.   In  a 
way  I  like  being  able  to  be  indifferent  to  things,  to  push  some 
things  into  the  background.   I  always  thought  it  was  kind  of 
nice  to  have  things  sort  of  disappear,  not  see  them,  but  make 
life  better  for  their  being  there.   I'm  still  talking  about  the 
house,  as  a  setting. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  philosophical  conflicts.   I  mean,  if 
somebody  is  a  good  logician,  listening  to  what  I  have  to  say,  I 
can  just  see  him  saying,  "Yes,  but--."  I  recognize  those 
inconsistencies . 


Reasons  for  Building,  or  Not  Building 


Riess:     Once  this  became  known  about  you,  did  it  mean  that  certain 

clients  would  simply  go  elsewhere,  because  they  really  had  a 
felt  need  to  be  more  visible? 

Esherick:   I've  always  been  extraordinarily  lucky  in  having  house  clients 
who  just  wanted  a  house  to  live  in.  They  weren't  putting  on  a 
big  show  or  anything  of  the  sort.   To  my  knowledge,  none  of  the 
clients  I've  ever  had  have  ever  got  a  divorce.   You  talk  to 
these  hot-shot  architects  back  East,  they  have  endless  numbers 
of  houses  to  do,  because  they  do  one  for  a  couple,  and  they  no 
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sooner  finish  the  damn  thing  than  they  get  a  divorce  so  they've 
got  two  more  to  do. 

Riess:     Oh,  dear.   [laughs]   That's  because  the  experience  is  so 
divisive? 

Esherick:   Because  it  isn't  real,  I  think.   Because  their  intention  is  not 
to  build  a  house  to  live  in,  yet  they  had  convinced  themselves 
that  that's  what  they  were  doing.   Then  they  try  to  live  in  the 
damn  thing  and  they  find  out  it  doesn't  really  do  the  things 
that  they  thought  it  was  going  to  do,  that  they  were  building 
the  trophy  house. 

Riess:     I  am  concluding  that  you're  saying  that  the  right  kind  of  a 
house  can  save  a  marriage? 

Esherick:   [laughs]   I  never  did  one  for  that  purpose,  but--maybe  it  can. 
I  don't  know.   It's  never  occurred  to  me.  Do  you  think  I  could 
advertise  that? 

The  curious  thing  is  that  people  do  houses  for  all  sorts  of 
strange  reasons.   I  know  about  this  from  other  folks.   The 
weirdest  one  that  I  ever  heard  of  was  a  case  where  both  the 
husband  and  the  wife—they  must  have  been  really  psychotic. 
(You  know,  some  of  this  stuff  I  get  from  therapists,  so  don't 
believe  that  if  you  tell  your  therapist  something,  that  it's  not 
likely  to  come  out  at  some  point.) 

Riess:     You  mean  therapists  who  are  clients? 
Esherick:   Well,  friends,  and/or  clients. 

But  I  know  of  a  case  where  the  husband  hated  the  wife  so 
much  that  he  decided  to  build  a  house  in  order  to  try  to  destroy 
her  and  the  marriage  and  the  family  and  everything  else.   This 
is  the  therapist's  point  of  view.   So  among  the  things  that  he 
did—they  had  a  son-in-law  who  was  an  architect,  was  to  select 
the  son-in-law  to  be  the  architect  and  to  sit  in  on  this 
gruesome  destruction  of  the  family.  And  it  apparently  worked, 
and  it's  a  terrible  house,  too,  among  other  things. 

The  fortunate  thing  with  me  is  that  the  people  who  come  to 
me  just  want  a  house,  that's  it.   Some  of  them  may  have  ideas 
about  what  it's  supposed  to  look  like,  but  I  don't  have  clients 
coming  in  who  want  to  build  monuments  or  stuff  like  that.   They 
may  have  monumental  ideas  about  the  house,  but  that's  because 
they  jointly  see  the  possibilities  of  something  as  a  thing  to 
live  in.   I  don't  know  whether  that  explains  that  whole 
business. 
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Riess:     But  in  the  beginning  of  your  practice,  did  people  come  wanting  a 
house  "like"  another  house,  because  at  that  point  they  didn't 
know  what  they  had  in  you? 

Esherick:  Well,  I  think  a  lot  of  that  happens.   I  did  a  lot  of  houses  in 

Stockton,  and  none  of  them  look  in  any  real  way  like  the  others. 
They  are  all  quite  different.   They  have  probably  some  general 
similarities,  and  they're  often  for  friends  or  acquaintances  of 
clients.   Well,  from  the  Holt  house  I  did  a  whole  series  of 
other  houses  in  Stockton.   When  I  annotate  the  list  of  projects 
for  you,  I'll  try  to  also  do  some  kind  of  a  tree,  that  "this 
house  comes  from  that." 

Riess:     It  would  be  good  if  you  have  time  to  do  that,  because  we're 
really  going  to  be  talking  about  your  jobs  from  here  on  in. 

I  have  a  note  that  "many  commissions  for  residential  work 
came  in  subsequent  years,  although  many  were  never  built."  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  what  the  point  was  there.  What  does  that 
mean?  Does  that  mean  that  a  lot  of  people  come  and  they  work 
through  an  idea,  and--? 

Esherick:   Yes,  they  work  through  an  idea,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
they  abandon  it.   Sometimes  the  abandonment  would  be  caused 
because  it  cost  too  much,  or—there  were  a  lot  of  things  right 
at  the  start  of  the  war  when  I  was  moonlighting,  when  I  was  in 
Dailey's  office,  that  were  stopped  by  the  war,  that  never  went 
ahead,  that  would  have  been  very  interesting  buildings.   There 
was  one  especially  interesting  one  for  Frank  Howard  Allen  in 
Ross  that  might  have  been  quite  a  house. 

Riess:     Frank  Howard  Allen? 

Esherick:   Yes,  he  was  a  big  real  estate  man;  he  was  the  big  emperor  of 
real  estate  folks  in  Mar in  County. 

We  got  the  excavations  done  and  everything  else,  and  then 
the  War  Resources  Board  forbade  purchase  of  steel.   It  was  going 
to  be  a  concrete  house,  and  he  was  just  stuck.   I  don't  know 
what  ever  happened  with  it.   It  was  a  real  interesting  design. 

But  there  was  a  lot  of  that  stuff  that  went  on.   People 
would  come  in,  and  I  don't  know  why  a  lot  of  them  stopped.  A 
lot  of  things  were  just  minor  remodeling  jobs.  We'd  have  to 
look  at  it  case  by  case. 

Riess:     Don't  you  think  people  really  have  to  gird  themselves  to  go 
forward  on  a  house  anyway? 
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Esherick:   I'm  sure  they  have  to,  especially  today.   It  was  easier  back 
then. 

Riess:     Financially? 

Esherick:   Yes,  it's  such  an  expensive  process.   Land  is  so  costly,  and  the 
approval  procedures  are  so  difficult. 

Riess:     Now,  that's  a  real  change,  the  approval  procedures. 

Esherick:   Yes.   These  things  range  from  "in  my  control  to  a  limited 

extent,"  or  "in  the  client's  control,"  but  a  lot  of  them  are 
beyond  everybody's  control.   Things  got  stopped  by  the  Korean 
War,  for  example.   I  don't  recall  getting  stopped  by  the  Vietnam 
War. 

Riess:     In  the  early  days,  if  someone  said,  "This  is  going  to  be  too 
expensive,"  and  you  were  a  young  architect  and  you  were 
interested  nevertheless  in  going  on  with  it,  wouldn't  you 
compromise? 

Esherick:   Sure.   I  always  tried  to  do  it.   But  prices  were  extraordinarily 
unstable.   For  example,  one  of  the  things  about  a  house  is  that 
there  are  a  relatively  small  number  of  contractors  who  know  how 
to  do  them,  oddly  enough.   You'd  think  anybody  could  build  a 
house,  but  they  demand  a  kind  of  patience,  and  so  on,  that  a  lot 
of  contractors  aren't  prepared  to  put  up  with,  a  lot  of 
interpersonal  relationship.   It  isn't  like  building  a  store  or 
something  like  that,  or  a  garage.   They  get  involved,  too,  and 
some  don't  have  the  patience  to  do  it.   Others,  however,  love 
it. 


Riess: 


So  the  result  is  that  out  of  all  the  construction  people 
that  are  available,  there's  a  relatively  small  number  that  are 
interested  in  residential  work,  and  then  of  that,  there's  an 
even  smaller  number  that  are  capable  of  doing  a  really  good  job. 
If  you  run  into  a  situation  where  there  has  been  no  building  for 
a  while,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  everybody  wants  to  build,  all 
the  good  guys  are  used  up.   Then  when  they  get  used  up,  the 
prices  go  up.  There's  no  way  that  you  can  control  that  or 
predict  it.   That  killed  a  certain  number  of  projects. 

Then  also,  all  the  telling  somebody  in  the  world  what 
something's  going  to  cost  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  they're 
going  to  listen. 

Before  we  end  this,  maybe  you  could  say  something  about  the 
Tahoe  work.   That  was  1947  that  you  started  thinking  about  that. 
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Esherick:   Yes.   That  was  fascinating.   The  first  thing  was  the  Metcalf 
house.   Mrs.  Metcalf  was  one  of  the  Huntingtons,  and  she  had 
this  marvelous  piece  of  property  down  on  Rubicon  Beach.   It's 
right  next  to  the  state  park--I  guess  it's  Bliss  State  Park.   I 
knew  where  the  property  was.   I  had  a  map  of  it  that  she  had 
sent  me- -or  she'd  given  it  to  me. 

She'd  come  into  the  off ice- -God,  she  was  a  wonderful  lady! 
She  came  into  the  office,  gave  me  a  map  of  the  place,  and  then  I 
agreed  I  would  drive  up  there  and  see  it.  Well,  I  had  never 
seen  Lake  Tahoe,  and  she  talked  about  it  as  though  everybody  had 
always  "gone  to  the  lake."  So  everybody  was  supposed  to  know! 


Going  on  Alone 


[Interview  6:   November  29,  1994] 


Riess:     Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  when  you  came  back  from  the  war  to  go 
back  to  Wurster  and  join  that  office? 

Esherick:   No.   I  was  so  determined  to  be  on  my  own,  sitting  around  on  the 
ship.   I  never  designed  anything  going  to  war,  but  you'd  sort  of 
sit  around  and  think  about  what  you  were  going  to  do,  and  talk 
about  what  you  were  going  to  do. 

Riess:     But  still. 

Esherick:   They  asked  me  if  I  would  work  with  them.   When  I  came  back  I  was 
asked  by  "Heavy"  Lloyd--that  is  Francis  Lloyd--and  Hervey  Clark, 
and  Bill  Wurster,  and  Gardner,  when  they  found  out  that  I  was 
back.   I  was  back  sort  of  stumbling  around,  because  I  got  back 
by  way  of  Oak  Knoll  Naval  Hospital,  so  I  was  on  medical  leave 
for  about  six  weeks  or  so,  something  like  that.   I  would  stop  in 
and  say  hello  to  folks,  but  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  do 
anything  like  that. 

Donn  Emmons  was  committed  to  Bill's  office,  and  Donn  isn't 
the  kind  of  a  guy  who  sort  of  goes  around  leaning  on  people.   He 
probably  said,  "Would  you  like  to  do  it?"  and  I  probably  said, 
"No,"  and  with  Donn,  that's  the  end  of  it.  With  other  people, 
they  think  of  other  ways  to  ask  you,  or  try  to  figure  out  who 
else  could  ask  you. 

Riess:     By,  "Would  you  like  to  do  it"  did  he  mean  join  with  him,  or  come 
into  the  Wurster  office? 
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Esherick:   No,  I  don't  think  he  ever--I  think  he  wanted  to  work  for 

Wurster,  and  to  continue  that.   Donn's  a  little  older  than  I  am, 
and  had  much  more  experience  before  he  ever  came. 


Gardner  Dailey's  Office  and  Successors 


Esherick:   [When  Gardner  died]  the  office  was  taken  over  by  Alex  Yuill- 

Thornton,  and  Alex  had  worked  there  since--!  don't  know,  I  don't 
think  he  worked  there  when  I  was  there,  but  he  started  to  work 
probably  during  the  war.   There  was  a  nice  guy  by  the  name  of 
Dan  Warner  who  was  there  when  I  was  there.   The  successor  firm 
was  something  like  Yuill-Thornton  and  Warner,  although  it  seems 
to  me  there's  another  name  in  there.   Maybe  it  was  [Russ] 
Levikow.   He  had  been  a  student  of  mine  at  Berkeley,  which  is 
how  I  got  to  know  him. 

Then  Alex  died—well,  Dan  retired  first,  and  then  Alex 
died.   I  guess  Alex  sort  of  retired.   He  was  a  weird  character. 
We  would  go  over  to  his  place  for  dinner,  and  after  dinner  he 
would  get  up  from  the  dinner  table,  and  he  had  a  whole  drum  set, 
trap  drums  and  everything  else.   He  would  sit  there  and  pound  on 
these  drums. 


Riess:     What  is  the  story  of  Gardner  Dailey's  death?  He  committed 
suicide? 

Esherick:   He  jumped  off  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 
Riess:     This  was  despair,  or  what? 

Esherick:   I  never  heard  any  details  about  it,  except  that  shortly  after  it 
happened,  Ernest  Born  called  me  up  and  said  that  he  had  just 
heard  that  the  morning  of  the  day  that  he  died,  he  had  gone  to 
visit  his  doctor  and  was  due  back  in  the  office  after  the  visit. 
Gardner  was  a  meticulous  kind  of  guy,  and  he  drove  right  from 
the  doctor's  office  to  the  bridge  parking  lot  and  went  out  and 
jumped  off  the  bridge,  and  that  was  it.  And  never  said  anything 
to  anybody. 

Ernest's  surmise  was  that  it  was  some  debilitating  disease 
that  was  going  to  leave  him  not  in  full  control  of  things,  and 
he  was--I  mean,  of  all  the  things  that  he  sort  of  insisted  of 
himself  was  that  he  always  be  in  control.   No  matter  how  much  he 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


had  to  drink,  he  would-- [laughs]   There's  a  way  with  some  drunks 
that  the  more  they  drink,  the  more  they  act  like  the  Pope  or 
something  like  that. 

It  sounds  like  it  surprises  you  that  he  didn't  come  tidy  things 
up  first. 

Yes.   It  was  sad,  because  he  had  all  these  people  working  for 
him,  Alex,  and  Russ  was  there  I  know  at  the  time,  and  Dan  Warner 
and  so  on.   When  he  died,  he  was  the  sole  proprietor.   Nobody 
knew  what  to  do  with  anything.   His  wife  sort  of  tried  to  run 
things  for  a  while,  but--. 

I  always  remembered  that,  and  decided  that  it  was  never 
going  to  happen  to  any  office  that  I  was  running,  that  there  was 
going  to  be  some  succession  system  so  that  when  I  crapped  out 
that  they  would  have  it,  because  of  the  importance  of  their 
participation.   I  don't  know  when  Gardner  died.   [1967] 

Did  Alex  and  eventually  Russ  and  all  of  those  people  get  the 
same  kinds  of  jobs  that  Gardner  Dailey  got? 

No,  they  were  getting  bigger  jobs.   They  started  to  do  work  for  the 
University.   Gardner  did  Morrison  [Music  Building]  and  Hertz  Hall. 
Whether  he  did  Kroeber  [Hall]  before,  I  don't  know,  but  that  whole 
group  was  done  by  him  [Morrison  and  Hertz,  1958;  Kroeber,  1959]. 
And  he  did  Evans  [Hall] ,  that  grim  thing  at  the  end  of  the  meadow. 
He  [Dailey]  died  while  that  was  in  the  process,  and  everybody 
always  blamed  Alex  for  it,  and  did  everything  they  could  to  say 
that  Gardner  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

He  had  done  some  other  large  buildings.  He  did  the  Red 
Cross  building  here  in  San  Francisco,  which  is  a  very  nice 
building,  one  of  his  best. 


I  wonder  if  he  could  have  just  gone  on  doing  residences, 
he  expanded  and  needed  to  have  bigger  jobs,  or  what? 


or  if 


I  don't  know.   It's  such  a  fragile  kind  of  a  profession  that  you 
basically  take  on  anything  that  anybody  wants  you  to  do.   You 
don't  want  to  turn  anything  down.  You  don't  want  to,  but  you 
should  from  time  to  time. 

And  perhaps  the  big  jobs  come  from  the  residential  work,  from 
the  satisfied  Pacific  Heights  executives  who  are  directors  of 
the  hospital  boards  or  whatever. 

Yes.   I  think  it  does—or  it  did  work  that  way  at  that  time.   I 
don't  think  it  works  that  way  any  more,  because  you  get  highly 
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specialized  firms.   Firms  like  Anshen  and  Allen--!  went  to 
school  with  [Robert]  Anshen  and  [William  Stephen]  Allen.   They 
were  at  Penn  when  I  was  there.   They  were  very  entrepreneurial. 
When  they  came  out  here—they  had  gone  on  an  around-the-world 
tour  together,  and  they  came  to  San  Francisco  and  liked  it  so 
much,  they  didn't  bother  to  go  back  to  Philadelphia. 

They  went  after  big  stuff  right  away.   They  did  a  house  for 
Ralph  Davies.   There  was  a  story  out  that  he  wanted  a  house,  and 
they  did  a  bunch  of  drawings  of  what  his  house  should  look  like, 
and  then  sort  of  forced  their  way  into  a  meeting  with  him.   It 
was  a  weird  thing.   Davies  I  think  was  Standard  Oil,  and  I 
gather  that  Davies  was  so  impressed  with  their  chutzpa  that, 
"Yeah,  let's  look  at  these  guys." 

I  heard  about  that  story  that  they  sent  Davies  a  check  for  $100 
to  look  at  their  ideas. 


Esherick:   Yes,  I  think  that's  right.  And  that  sounds  like  Anshen.   They 
were  an  odd  group. 


Esherick's  Work  in  Dailev's  Office.  1938.  1939.  19AO 


Riess:     Okay.   I'd  like  to  look  at  this  list  of  houses  done  when  you 

were  working  for  Gardner  Dailey,  and  then  we'll  pick  up  with  the 
Metcalf  house.   This  is  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  the 
network,  I  guess. 

Esherick:   Right. 

Riess:     Russ  Levikow  writes,  "Dear  Joe,  we've  indexed  Gardner's  projects 
in  three  ways,  by  date  of  project,  by  location,  and  with 
individual  lists  of  the  drawings  we  have  on  file."  And  Louis 
Rocah  has  also  made  a  list  of  the  projects  he  is  interested  in. 
This  is  the  person  who  is  writing  a  book? 

Esherick:   Yes,  a  thing  called  Joseph  Esherick  and  the  Bay  Area  Movement, 
or  something  like  that.   Well,  anyway,  let  me  just  go  down  this 
list  and  read  them  off.   The  Owens  house  in  1939--I'll  Just  read 
off  the  ones  where  I  did  the  complete  drawings.   I  did  drawings 
and  design  on  Owens.   [Sausalito,  1939] 

[Rudy]  Samson's  [1939]  house  here  in  San  Francisco- -Samson 
is  kind  of  a  formal  townhouse.   Rudy  Samson  was  a  well-to-do 
local  character  who  married  what  would  be  today  called  a  trophy 
wife.   She  was  something.   I  did  the  drawings  and  a  lot  of  the 
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design,  designed  it  with  Gardner,  because  it  was  the  kind  of 
thing  that  really  appealed  to  him.   There  was  a  spiral  stair  in 
it.   He  did  the  rough  part  of  it,  and  I  did  the  detailing. 

And  then  Ernest  Gallo  in  1941--that's  in  Modesto.   Again, 
we  worked  together  on  it. 

Riess:     By  together,  that  means  that  you  were  there  at  the  very  first 
meetings? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  was  there  all  the  way  through  the  whole  thing.   And  then 
eventually  became  the  main  contact  on  it. 

Then  we  go  down  through  a  whole  lot  of  things  here  where  I 
might  come  in  and- -these  1936  things,  for  example,  the  Lowe 
houses,  that  was  before  I  got  there. 

Riess:     Are  those  San  Francisco  families? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  the  houses  were  down  on  the  Peninsula.   Something 
like  Berliner,  for  example,  was  a  small  house  out  near 
Children's  Hospital  in  San  Francisco.   He  was  a  German  refugee, 
a  psychiatrist,  and  I  did  some  of  the  detailing  on  it,  but  not 
anything  else. 

Hudson—that  is  in  Monterey,  and  I  did  that,  and  Hiatt--! 
can't  remember  where  that  is.   Stockton?  This  list  includes 
locations. 

Riess:     Would  you  send  me  to  look  at  any  of  this  work  as  examples  of  the 
beginning  of  your  "packing  the  box,"  or  thoughts  like  that? 

Esherick:   No.   I've  never—people  always  want  to  get  in  and  see  what  you 
do.   I  have  never  asked  a  client  to  do  that,  because--. 

Riess:     Oh,  I  don't  mean  literally—well,  go  ahead  and  finish  that  idea. 

Esherick:   Yes.   1  always  thought  it  was  an  intrusion,  and  I've  always  been 
very  friendly  with  clients.   I  always  knew  that  if  I  sent 
somebody  and  said,  "Call  them  up,"  or  if  I  called  them  up,  the 
client  would,  no  matter  how  inconvenient  it  was  for  them,  they 
would  figure  out  some  way  to  do  it  just  to  help  me,  and  I  didn't 
like  that  kind  of  imposition.   I'd  tell  people  they  could  drive 
by  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Hiatt  was  in  Modesto,  and  I  did  a  little  bit  of  detailing 
on  it.   I  think  Bob  [Robert]  Kitchen,  who  was  in  Gardner's 
office  at  the  time,  did  Hiatt. 
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Esherick: 
Riess: 

Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


Then  Brown,  I  don't  know  whether  that's  Hillyer  Brown— 
there  were  two  Brown  brothers,  Cabot  and  Hillyer.   Phoebe  Brown, 
she's  a  character,  or  was  one.   Phoebe  was  Cabot  and  Hillyer 's 
sister.   The  '37  is  Hillyer  Brown. 

So  now  we're  looking  at  the  book,  which  starts  out—this  is 
everything,  apparently,  that  Gardner  ever  did. 

When  I  asked  whether  you  would  send  people  on,  what  I  was  asking 
was  would  you  send  architectural  historians  to  see  some  of 
these—not  to  see  the  owners,  but  to  see  what  really  are  your 
first  houses? 


I  don't  think  anybody's  ever  asked.   [laughs] 

Were  you  working  out  interesting  problems  on  these  houses? 
big  problems? 


Or 


Well,  I  thought  I  was.   I  was  always  interested  in  trying  to  do 
things  in  an  organized,  modular  way,  and  to  just  leave  things  as 
bare  and  as  simple  as  possible.   Gardner  had  a  passion  for 
furring  down  ceilings  and  furring  out  walls  and  shaping  things 
so  that  the  initial  structure  wasn't  shown.  He  sensed  that  I 
hated  this  sort  of  an  intrusion,  so  after  I  finished  the 
drawings  he  would  give  them  to  somebody  else  and  they  would  do 
all  this  fancying-up  of  the— kind  of  duding  it  up. 

[looking  at  list]   The  [W.  P.]  Busher  house  is  in  San 
Francisco.   It's  a  very  handsome  house.   I  was  living  in 
Sausalito  at  the  time,  and  Busher  is  at  the  top  of  the  Hyde 
Street  hill.   It's  on  Chestnut  Street.   I  would  take  the  Golden 
Gate  ferry,  which  came  in  at  Hyde  Street,  and  then  walk  up  the 
hill.   I'd  get  a  really  early  start  and  go  look  at  the 
construction,  because  I  really  didn't  know  much  about 
construction,  and  I  wanted  to  learn. 

Did  Gardner  know  much  about  it? 


Yes,  he  did. 
with. 


He  depended  a  lot  on  the  people  that  he  worked 


Were  there  any  particularly  fine  contractors  that  you  were 
working  with  in  the  very  early  days? 

Yes,  very  good.   There  was  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Gil  Meese  down 
the  Peninsula  who  was  very  good.   Gil  did  most  of  Gardner's  and 
Bill  Wurster's  stuff  down  the  Peninsula.  Then  Charles  Stockholm 


and  Sons  were  the  contractors  in  San  Francisco, 
them  for  a  long  time. 


I  worked  with 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Now—this  is  the  1939  list—there  are  a  bunch  of  things  for 
Ken  Bechtel.   There  is  the  main  house,  which  is  a  very  Japanesey 
thing,  a  sort  of  U-shaped  court  around  a  swimming  pool.   I  did 
some  work  on  that,  but  my  recollection  is  that  Bolton  White,  who 
was  the  senior  guy  in  the  drafting  room,  and  somebody  else  did 
most  of  that,  although  I  helped  out  on  the  drawings. 

Claire  Brown  was  a  remodeling  job  in  San  Francisco  on  the 
top  of  Russian  Hill.   Claire  Brown  made  hats,  and  all  the  ladies 
in  San  Francisco  were  supposed  to  wear  Claire  Brown  hats.   She 
was  a  very  nice  person.   I  did  that  thing  practically  single- 
handed. 

Then  the  next  one  is  Bruce  Cornwall,  which  I  also  did.   He 
was  a  real  estate  guy,  used  to  be  Coldwell,  Cornwall  &  Banker, 
and  the  Cornwalls  I  think  opted  out  of  the  whole  thing  pretty 
early. 

Did  these  develop  out  of  each  other,  or  were  they  all  coming  in 
independently? 

I  think  they  must  have  come  in  independently.   A  lot  of  these 
people  he  would  know  socially.  The  Chamberlains,  for  example, 
and  Bill  Crowley.   I  can't  remember  what  on  earth  we  did  for 
Bill  Crowley— I  didn't  work  on  it.   Helen  Forbes,  I  didn't  work 
on  that.   It  was  an  apartment  up  on  Telegraph  Hill.   Tirey  [L.] 
Ford,  I  did  a  little  bit  of  work  on  that,  and  that's  all  in 
Monterey-Carmel . 

Ynez  Ghirardelli,  she  was  a  fascinating  person,  just 
unbelievably  thin  and  sort  of  bird-like,  and  all  she  cared  about 
was  reading.   That  was  a  house  in  Berkeley,  on  Arden  Road,  and 
it's  very  much  just  a  box,  but  with  a  big  two-story  living  room 
in  it  which  is  really  a  two-story  library  with  a  balcony  that 
runs  all  the  way  around.   It's  a  nifty  little  house. 

She  had  a  marvelous  view,  but  she  didn't  care  about  the 
view  at  all.   In  fact,  she  was  more  interested  in  protecting  her 
books,  so  there  are  little  tiny  windows  with  solid  shutters  on 
them  to—I  guess  she  would  look  at  the  view  at  night.   It's  up 


there  near  Weston  Havens' 
Harris  did. 


house,  that  nice  house  that  Harwell 


I  derailed  you.  You  were  talking  about  the  ones  that  you  were 
specif ically—Ynez  Ghirardelli. 

I  did  Cornwall.   I  did  Ghirardelli.   I  did  something  for  Tirey 
Ford.   He  wanted  an  airstrip  down  in  Carmel  Valley,  and  I 
designed  sort  of— I  don't  know  what.  I  think  I  may  have  done  a 
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little  tiny  hangar,  kind  of  a  control  room.   There  wasn't  any 
tower  there  or  anything.   It  was  basically  sort  of  a  private 
airport.   Tirey  is  a  big  promoter,  and  I  think  he  got  ideas  that 
he  was  going  to  build  Carmel  Valley  International  Airport. 

Henry  Howard--!  can't  remember  what  that  would  have  been, 
because  Henry  Howard  was  an  architect.   Bob  [Howard]  was  the 
sculptor.   Henry  did  some  wonderful  things.   He  never  really  got 
proper  credit  for  his  work. 

I  did  want  to  just  say  something  in  passing  about  Charles 
Hobbs,  who  is  number  thirteen  on  the  1940  list.   He  was  the 
president  of  the  old  White  House,  or  maybe  not  the  president  but 
he  was  the  sort  of  brains  of  the  old  White  House,  Michel  Weill's 
organization.   I  worked  on  that  house.   It  was  a  very  difficult 
project.   I  think  the  house  was  started  for  somebody  else  who 
went  broke,  or  something  like  that.  This  is  just  my 
recollection.   And  then  Hobbs  picked  it  up.   It  had  stood  there 
unfinished,  framed  and  diagonally  sheathed  but  not  closed  in  for 
at  least  a  year. 

It  was  a  house  that  Gardner  had  started  to  begin  with.   I 
did  some  work  on  it  because  there  were  some  interesting 
structural  problems  in  it.   I  could  be  confusing  some  things  or 
conflating  some  things.   I  can't  remember  how  that  thing  went, 
who  started  it,  but  I  think  Hobbs  finished  it.   The  house  was  on 
Fillmore  Street,  as  I  recall  it,  on  the  very  steep  part  of 
Fillmore  Street  about  halfway  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  street. 
You  turn  into  a  driveway,  or  a  little  motor  court,  and  you  think 
the  car  is  going  to  roll  down  the  hill,  it's  so  steep. 


Merchant  Marine  Cadet  School 


Esherick:   Then  in  1941  there  was  a  thing  for  Ken  Bechtel  which  was  a 

little  prefabricated  guest  house,  which  was  fun  to  do.   That  was 
really  interesting.   I  think  I  mentioned  going  to  Seattle  and 
talking  to  the  plywood  people  and  the  glue  people  and 
everything. 

Riess:     Why  did  he  want  to  have  it  prefabricated? 

Esherick:   Gardner  talked  him  into  it.   Gardner  had  the  idea  that  it  was  a 
sort  of  prototype  barracks  that  you  could  build  prefabricated 
and  then  ship  all  over  the  place. 

Riess:     Was  he  doing  war  housing? 
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Esherick; 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


No,  not  really.   Gardner  didn't  do  nearly  as  much  wartime 
housing  as  Bill  did—Bill  did  very  beautiful  things  in  Vallejo. 
In  fact,  Gardner  didn't  do  any  non-war  housing,  any  low-cost 
housing,  in  the  old--I  guess  it  was  the  PHA,  the  Public  Housing 
Administration,  program.   But  I  remember  he  tried  to  get  a  bunch 
of  people  together- -Francis  Lloyd,  known  as  "Heavy"  Lloyd,  and 
Hervey  Clarke,  and  Gardner,  and  they  went  after  some  work  in 
Marin  City.1  I'm  pretty  sure  they  didn't  get  it,  although  they 
may  have . 

But  that's  all  there  was  here.   Then,  going  down  the  1941 


list,  that's  where  Ernest  Gallo  comes  in. 
recall  much  about  the  other  things. 


Then  I  don't  really 


Then  '42  was  the  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  School  at  Coyote 
Point. 

Was  that  an  interesting  one? 

Yes,  that  was  fun  to  do,  because  you  were  working  on  all  sorts 
of  crazy  stuff  that-- [laughs]   You  were  very  restricted  as  to 
what  you  could  use,  because  they  wanted  to  use  the  minimum 
amount  of  metal  and  everything  else.   This  Merchant  Marine 
program  was  under  the  Coast  Guard,  so  they  had  a  bunch  of  their 
guys  out  of  the  Merchant  Marine,  old  skippers,  who  then  got 
commissions  in  the  Coast  Guard.   A  lot  of  them  were  highly 
qualified  engineers,  as  long  as  it  was  dealing  with  a  ship,  but 
they  didn't  know  anything  about  anything  else. 

There  was  a  funny  guy  who  was  a  commander  of  this  thing  who 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  nobody  ever  got  ripped  off,  so  he  would 
go  and  read  the  specifications  every  night  and  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  everything  would  work.   I  remember  one  time  he  read  that 
the  water  was  supposed  to  be  heated  to  140  degrees,  which  is  so 
hot  it  would  scald  you  if  you  get  anywhere  near  140  degree 
water.   But  that's  the  standard  setting  for  water  heaters. 

He  wanted  to  test  it,  so  he  got  some  thermometers,  and  we 
went  into  these  big  gang  showers  for  the  cadets.   He  turned  all 
the  showers  on  full  hot,  no  cold  water  at  all,  and  then  he  got 
somebody  to  hold  a  thermometer  to  see  how  the  temperature  was. 
And  at  that  time  you  weren't  allowed  to  have  metal  shower  heads, 
they  were  all  plastic  shower  heads. 


"'Marin  City...  developed  by  a  design  team  led  by  Carl  Gromme  and 
including  such  talented  associates  as  Francis  Lloyd,  Hervey  Parke  Clark, 
Thomas  Church,  and  Lawrence  Halprin..."  Bay  Area  Houses,  edited  by  Sally 
Woodbridge,  1976,  p.  238. 
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So  the  heat  got  up  to  about  130  degrees,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  there's  this  big  explosion- -all  the  shower  heads  came 
off!   I  had  tried  to  convince  him  that  it  was  140  degrees  at  the 
heater,  but  he  didn't  quite  believe  it. 

II 

Esherick:   [talking  about  Dirk  Sutro's  book,  West  Coast  Wave:  New 

California  Houses]1  I  proposed  that  he  include  my  daughter 
Lisa's  studio  on  Blake  in  Berkeley.   Boy,  talk  about  a  "dumb 
box" --this  is  the  ultimate  dumb  box.   Lisa's  mother  had  bought 
the  house  for  her,  and  then  the  deal  was  that  I  was  going  to 
make  the  house  earthquake-safe  and  get  the  studio  built  for  her. 
I  did  the  design  for  the  studio-- (Glennis  Briggs  here  in  the 
office  did  the  drawings) --and  I'm  really  very  pleased  with  it. 
It's  just  factory  sash,  and  all  that  it's  concerned  about  is  a 
working  place.   It's  a  real  studio,  it's  not  meant  to  be  tarted 
up  or  anything  of  the  sort.   I  guess  it  didn't  fit  with  the 
fancier  things  in  his  book. 

Riess:     When  did  you  do  that? 

Esherick:   Oh,  about  five  years  ago,  I  guess,  something  like  that. 

Riess:     So  he  decided  in  favor  of  putting  you  in  the  history  section. 

Esherick:   Yes,  putting  me  in  the  foreword.2  I  hope  people  realize  I'm 
still  alive.   Well,  it's  an  interesting  book  anyway. 


Esherick.  1941.  and  Walter  Steilberg 


Esherick:   Now  I'm  looking  at  the  index  of  residential  projects  by 

location,  and  the  Avansino  house  it  says  is  at  Filbert  and 
Montgomery.   I  think  that's  actually  an  apartment  house.   I  did 
some  work  on  that  but  really  not  very  much.   I  helped  Bolton 
White.   Claire  Brown--that 's  on  Greenwich,  and  I  was  right  about 
Busher,  that  it  is  on  Chestnut  Street. 

Then  there  are  these  things  of  Gardner's  that  were  done 
before  I  got  there,  on  Telegraph  Hill  Boulevard.  He  had  a 


'West  Coast  Wave:  New  California  Houses,  Van  Nostrand  Reinhold,  1994. 
2op.  cit,  "San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Retrospectives." 
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little  compound  in  there,  his  house  and  Whitney  Warren's  stuff, 
really  very  nice. 

Here's  something  of  Tirey  Ford's  on  Broadway,  and  I 
don't  really  remember  what  that  was. 

There  ought  to  be  in  here  the  house  out  on,  I  think  it's  on 
Broadway  (2674  Broadway],  for  the  guy  who  was  the  head  of  the  de 
Young  [Walter  Heil] .   He  was  a  German  refugee  and  a  sort  of  a 
mad-man.   It's  curious  that  that  isn't  there,  because  it's  a 
real  nice  little  house.   It's  the  kind  of  thing  that  you 
couldn't  build  today  because  of  the  back  yard  requirements  and 
everything  else. 

That  whole  top  of  the  Divisadero  Street  hill  was  just  a  big 
empty  lot.   It  was  wonderful.   The  Schwabacher  house--!  think 
it's  Al  Schwabacher 's--that's  on  the  corner,  that  Dailey  did, 
the  big  sort  of  grey  monster,  wasn't  there.   That  came  much 
later. 

The  Heil  house  is  on  a  relatively  small,  narrow  lot.   The 
main  thing  I  remember  about  the  lot  was  that  I  was  trying  to 
stake  out  the  house  and  didn't  have  any  stakes.   So  I  went 
around  kicking  this  big  dusty  field,  seeing  if  I  could  find  some 
old  surveyor  stakes.   I  found  a  redwood  stake  that  I  pulled  up, 
and  redwood,  you  know,  is  supposed  to  be  resistant  to  termites, 
but  it  was  filled  with  termites.   I've  never  seen  so  damn  many 
termites  in  my  life.   So  I  learned  something  there.   I  didn't 
become  anti-redwood,  but  I  came  not  to  believe  what  advertising 
men  always  said. 

But  anyway,  the  Heil  house  was  done  first.   It's  pushed  way 
to  the  back  of  the  lot,  and  the  back  line  comes  right  up  against 
the  gardens  of  the  people  on  either  Normandy  Terrace  on  the  east 
or  Divisadero  Street  on  the  west.   So  that  they  have  this 
wonderful  view  just  out  over  these  gardens  on  beyond. 

Riess:     Did  you  site  the  house? 

Esherick:   Yes.   It  was  obvious,  because  Walter  Heil  loved  to  garden,  so  he 
wanted  a  garden,  and  you  don't  put  a  garden  on  the  north  side  if 
you  can  avoid  it,  because  nothing  will  grow.   So  we  pushed  it  as 
far  back  as  we  could  to  get  a  south  garden,  and  then  the  garage 
was  sort  of  dug  into  the  hill.   It  had  a  roof  garden  on  it,  so 
that  there  was  lots  of  garden  space. 

Then  when  Bill  [Wurster]  came  along  and  did  the  Grover 
house  [Chase  Grover  house,  2666  Broadway]--!  didn't  realize  that 
was  Grover,  I  always  thought  that  the  house  was  done  for  Wally 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 

Esherick: 

Riess: 

Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


Haas--both  the  Heil  house  and  the  Grover  house  did  exactly  the 
same  thing.  And  you  couldn't  do  it  today.   The  house  is  pushed 
to  within  about  four  feet  of  the  back  line.   Today  the  rear  yard 
has  to  be  25  percent  of  the  depth  of  the  lot,  or  forty  feet,  or 
something  like  that,  whichever--!  don't  know. 

You  mention  the  Chase  Grover  house.   Is  there  anything 
interesting  about  that  house  to  you? 

Well,  that  it's  so  nice  and  straightforward.   I  think  that's  the 
wonderful  thing.   It's  a  Tommy  Church  garden.   [looking  at 
Inside  the  Large  Small  House,  by  Thomas  Hille,  Princeton 
Architectural  Press,  1994]   These  are  maids'  rooms  down  here. 
And  this  nice  entrance  hall,  and  then  dining  room  and  kitchen 
downstairs.   There's  an  elevator  in  this  house,  which  I  don't 
think  the  Heil  house  had. 

The  Heil  house  is  only  two  stories,  but  the  top  storey  is 
very,  very  high.   It  sits  further  up  the  street.   It  sits  about 
in  here,  so  it's  approximately  the  same  roof line  as  his. 

The  Heil  house  in  some  books  is  credited  to  you  completely,  and 
in  other  books  one  wouldn't  know. 

Well,  Gardner  is  the  architect  of  record. 
Yes,  but  it's  really  your  house? 

I  think  so.   I  had  almost  all  the  client  contact  with  Walter 
Heil. 


That  must  have  been  kind  of  daunting, 
you  were  really  a  young  man. 


After  all,  at  that  point 


I  never  knew  it.   [laughter]  Walter  Heil  was  an  imperious  guy 
if  ever  there  was  one.  He  had  that  sort  of  standard  Germanic 
authoritarian  quality  to  him.   But  he  was  a  nice  guy,  and  really 
very  knowledgeable  and  very  interesting  to  work  with. 

The  plan  is  quite  different  from  the  Grover-Haas  house . 
That's  really  interesting.  All  these  years  I've  been  thinking 
that  it  was  done  for  Wally  Haas. 

Then  there  was  a  house  in  Kent fie Id  that  I  worked  on. 
Well,  I  did  practically  all  of  the  design.   It  was  an 
interesting  house  because  it  was  a  concrete  block  house,  and  we 
rarely  did  anything  so  radical.  The  name,  I  think,  it  was 
David. 
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Riess:     Did  you  use  Walter  Steilberg's  Underdown  Block? 
name? 


Wasn't  that  the 


Esherick:   Yes.   There  was  an  Englishman  by  the  name  of  Underdown.   I  could 
never  convince  Sally  Woodbridge  that  it  was  one  man's  name.   She 
always  does  it  uncapitalized  and  two  names.   I  think  she's 
convinced  by  now. 

Riess:     I  thought  that  that  was  Steilberg's  invention. 

Esherick:   Steilberg  helped  develop  it.   Steilberg  did  a  lot  of  development 
work  for  various  people.   He  did  a  lot  of  work  for  Streblow  at 
Basalt  Rock  Company.   In  fact,  when  I  was  working  for  Mr. 
Steilberg  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  that  concrete  block 
development. 

Riess:     Developing  it  in  what  way? 

Esherick:   Just  being  sure  that  it  could  be  used.   It's  one  thing  to  make  a 
block,  but  it's  another  thing  to  be  sure  that  you  can  turn  the 
corners  with  it,  that  you  can  form  windows,  you  can  put  doors 
in,  that  you  can  make  beams  out  of  it. 

Riess:     Were  you  doing  the  work  on  paper,  or  were  you  actually  doing 
some  testing? 

Esherick:   Mostly  stuff  on  paper.   But  I  got  to  learn  the  whole  process  of 
making  it. 

Riess:     And  you  used  it  on  the  David  house? 
Esherick:   Yes.   Underdown,  not  basalt. 

[looking  at  list]   This  is  interesting,  they  have  a  whole 
list  of  the  things  on  the  cadet  school,  just  a  whole  pile  of 
projects:  the  night  vision  school,  the  engineering  building, 
carpenter  shop,  garage,  warehouse,  paint  and  ammunition  locker, 
gymnasium,  infirmary,  the  landscape  plan,  sentry  house,  boiler 
house,  naval  science  building,  barracks,  indoctrination 
building,  mess  hall. 

Riess:     What  is  an  indoctrination  building? 

Esherick:   It's  where  you  get  indoctrinated  into  being  a  merchant  marine. 
It's  just  classrooms.   It's  just  to  teach  nautical  language,  to 
learn  how  to  say  that  you're  going  aft  or  you're  going  for'ard 
or  you're  going  above,  and  there's  no  such  thing  as  a  stair, 
it's  a  ladder,  even  if  it  looks  like  a  stair.  Hallways  are 
companionways .   Trade-school  boys  especially  will  just  raise 
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hell  with  anybody  who  doesn't  say  it  right.   Did  I  have  The  Hook 
in  here  the  other  day? 

Riess:     We  looked  at  that  article. 

Esherick:   Yes,  talking  about  the  way  in  which  the  reserve  navy  would  do 

all  sorts  of  things  to  irritate  the  hell  out  of  the  regular  navy 
types. 


Publication,  Architectural  Magazines 


Riess : 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Was  Gardner  good  about  getting  things  published? 
aggressive  about  submitting  stuff? 


Was  he  pretty 


He  didn't  have  to  be.   I  don't  think  Gardner  or  Bill  had  to  be 
aggressive,  not  in  the  way  in  which  people  are  aggressive  today, 
because  Howard  Myers,  who  was  the  publisher  of  the  Architectural 
Forum,  really  did  an  awful  lot  to  publicize,  popularize,  Bay 
Area  architects,  in  fact  all  West  Coast  architects.   It's  too 
bad  there  hasn't  been  anybody  like  him  since.   Any  time  anything 
on  the  West  Coast  was  done,  Howard  was  eager  to  see  it.   He 
would  come  out  here  all  the  time  and  look  at  it,  want  to  see  it. 

How  about  Elizabeth  Gordon?   She  was  just  "shelter  magazines?" 


Esherick:   Yes.   She' s--consumer  magazine,  I  guess  is  what  you'd  call  it 

more.   But  Elizabeth  was  marvelous.   [laughs]   She's  funny.   But 
she  was  kind  of  fanatical  about  what  she  published.   She  put 
Cliff  May,  for  example,  in  everybody's  mind,  and  she  thought 
that  people  building  houses  should  really  understand  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright's  stuff,  and  that  he  was  very  important. 

She  was  a  great  salesperson.   She  would  sell  manufacturers 
and  other  people  on  building  model  houses.  And  of  course,  it 
was  great  for  her  advertising,  but  I  don't  think  that  she  was 
out  doing  this  in  any  self-serving  way,  there  was  no  venality 
involved  in  what  she  was  up  to.   She  had  really  strong  ideas.   I 
think  Elizabeth  came  into  power  after  the  war.   I  don't  think  I 
knew  Elizabeth  when  I  was  working  for  Gardner. 
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Thoughts  on  the  Importance  of  Sharing  Knowledee 


Esherick:   There  is  one  thing—and  this  is  a  sort  of  interruption  in  the 
flow  of  things --but  one  thing  I  think  that  needs  to  be  said 
about  the  professional  environment  before  the  war,  and  that  is 
that  there  was  a  real  sharing  of  ideas,  and  that  people  helped 
one  another.   We  do  it  to  a  certain  extent  today,  but  everything 
now  has  become  more  competitive.   If  anybody  calls  us  up  and 
wants  to  know  how  we  detailed  something,  or  how  it  was  worked 
up,  I  always  tell  them.   I  don't  believe  in  this  sort  of 
"professional  secret"  stuff. 

From  a  very  practical  point  of  view,  since  they're  trying 
to  get  information  about  something  that  I've  done,  I've  already 
done  it.   I  know  more  about  it  than  they  know,  and  if  the 
objective  is  to  be  competitive,  I'm  ahead  of  them  now  and  I'll 
stay  ahead  of  them.   I  don't  think  that  way,  but  that's  just  the 
way  it  is. 

But  in  those  days—did  I  ever  tell  you  about  Ernest  Born? 
Riess:      I  don't  know. 

Esherick:   Ernest  had  been  doing  wonderful  advertising  drawings  for  Raymond 
Granite,  or  Vermont  Marble,  or  somebody  or  another,  a  big 
advertising  program  they  had,  wonderful  pastel  drawings.   Then 
that  sort  of  collapsed,  I  guess,  or  Ernest  got  tired  of  it.   He 
was  doing  all  this  in  New  York,  and  he  decided  to  come  out  here 
and  become  a  practicing  architect.   He  was  an  architect,  but  he 
had  very  little  practical  experience  in  how  things  were  put 
together. 

He  was  a  good  friend  of  Gardner's,  somehow  they  had  become 
good  friends,  and  Ernest  would  call  Gardner  and  ask  about  a 
particular  problem,  how  something  was  done,  and  for  some  reason 
or  other  the  question  he  was  usually  asking  was  a  question  that 
I  knew  the  answers  to.   Gardner  would  send  me  over  to  Ernest's 
office  to  just  work  for  an  afternoon  with  him  and  show  them  how 
it  was  done,  work  in  their  office.   I'm  sure  that  Gardner  never 
sent  Ernest  a  bill  for  any  of  that  stuff.  Gardner  paid  me  to  go 
help  one  of  his  competitors,  which  was  very  nice. 

It  was  good  for  me,  because  I  got  to  know  Ernest's  work, 
and  there  was  a  great  guy  by  the  name  of  Bert  Lund  who  sort  of 
ran  Ernest's  office.   So  when  Gardner  and  Ernest  went  to  Manaos 
on  the  Amazon  with  the  Rubber  Reserve  Corporation,  I  got  Bert 
Lund  to  come  over  and  help  me  crank  out  the  drawings  on  that 
Merchant  Marine  Cadet  School. 
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Riess:     Would  you  say  that  architects  should  actively  make  this  a  part 
of  their  practice? 

Esherick:   I  think  they  actively  should.   I  think  that  a  lot  would  be 

gained  by  sharing  this  kind  of  information.   I  think  a  lot  could 
be  gained  by  doing  it,  and  everybody  would  learn  by  it.   I  mean, 
if  you  learn  something,  that  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  you 
can  explain  it,  even  to  yourself.  Knowing  how  to  explain 
something  makes  you  critical  of  what  it  is  that  you're  doing,  so 
the  whole  process  helps  everybody.   It  helps  the  person  who  is 
offering  assistance,  and  it  helps  the  person  who's  receiving  it. 

I  think  it's  especially  true  today  in  energy  issues.   There 
are  a  lot  of  young  consultants—almost  all  of  them  come  from 
Berkeley  programs  —  on  energy-efficient  buildings  and  so  on.   I 
think  it's  right  there  that  the  cooperation  is  going  on. 

The  environmentalists--!  always  have  to  calm  myself  down,  I 
refer  to  them  as  "envarnmentalists, "  redneck  pronunciation— the 
green  architecture  folks,  they  range  everywhere  from  mystics  to 
fanatics,  to  people  who  treat  it  like  a  religion,  to  very  good 
technical  people.   The  nice  thing  about  them  is  that  they  are 
usually  not  so  fiercely  competitive.   I  think  it's  a  good 
example  for  how  we  could  practice,  and  practice  better. 

Riess:     But  you  come  from  a  teaching  point  of  view,  which  is  already 
outreach.   I  think  that  must  put  you  into  the  other  camp. 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  think  it  probably  does.   There  is  something  about 
collegiality  that  I  think  is  important. 

Riess:     Would  you  say,  looking  at  the  people  who  have  taught,  Charles 
Moore  and  yourself,  and  Vernon  and  all  of  those  practitioners, 
that  they  would  be  the  people  that  you  would  expect  would 
espouse  this  point  of  view,  and  that  there  might  be  another 
group  of  people  who  were  holding  closely  to  all  they  know? 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  think  that's  a  good  analogy,  and  I  think  it  would  really 
follow  through.   There  is  a- -I  don't  know  what  ever  happened 
with  the  kinder  and  gentler  country  we  were  supposed  to  have  a 
while  back. 

Riess:     Did  Gardner  expect  you  would  stay  with  him,  do  you  think,  when 
you  came  back  after  the  war?  Was  he  training  you  to  be  his 
partner? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  I  don't  think  he  thought  that  way.   If  he'd  thought 
about  partners  he  would  have  done  something  for  Alex  Yuill- 
Thornton  and  Dan  Warner  and  so  on. 
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Riess:     But  were  you  his  spiritual  son,  or  whatever? 

Esherick:   Oh,  God.   [laughter]   I  don't  know.  We  certainly  got  on  very 

well  together,  and  he  was  extraordinarily  generous.   He  used  to 
take  me  with  him  on  trips  all  over  the  place.   When  he  had  this 
idea  about  a  barracks  we  went  down  to  Camp  Pendleton  in  San 
Diego,  the  marine  corps  base,  to  look  at  that.   Then  when  he  was 
working  on  stuff  down  in  Carmel  for  Tirey  Ford  and  so  on,  he 
would  take  me  on  these  trips,  and  rarely  ever  took  anybody  else. 


Preference  for  New  Problems --Comment  on  the  Holocaust  Museum 


Riess:     In  an  interview  with  Robert  Venturi  he  says  "the  man  who  does  a 
new  thing  the  second  time  does  it  better.   He  builds  on  it.   He 
does  it  cleaner.   He  really  sees  the  situation  more  clearly  than 
the  man  who  sweated  and  struggled  to  slug  it  out  the  first 
time."1   I  know  that  you  haven't  made  a  hard  and  fast  rule  not 
to  ever  do  anything  twice,  but  it  sounded  like  you  also  said 
that  once  you  had  done  something,  you  had  figured  it  out--. 

Esherick:   It  ceased  to  be  interesting.   I  would  always  try  to  figure  out 
how  to  change  things.   I  don't  think  I  agree  with  a  possible 
implication  of  that,  which  is  that  if  you  kept  on  doing  the  same 
thing  you'd  get  better  and  better  and  better.  My  feeling  is, 
you  get  worse  and  worse  and  worse,  because  you  could  come  to 
believe  that  what  you  did  was  right. 

One  reason,  I  think,  why  hospitals  are  so  horrible  is  that 
they  had  hospital  architects.   Having  somebody  do  one  who's 
never  done  one  before  doesn't  necessarily  always  work  out- 
witness  Eric  Mendelsohn's  Maimonides  Clinic  as  a  case  in  point. 
But  then,  Mendelsohn  was  sort  of  a  special  case  anyway. 

No,  I  think  that  if  you  do  something- -things  that  are  done 
one-off,  you  really  have  to  think  hard  about  what  the  essentials 
are.   I  think  one  of  the  greatest  buildings  that's  been  done 
this  century  is  the  Holocaust  Museum.  I  think  Jim  [James] 
Freed 's  agonizing  over  that  for  such  a  long  period  of  time 
really  brought  forth  some  extraordinary  ideas  that  just  don't 
happen  in  monumental  buildings,  especially  in  a  place  like 
Washington. 


'Conversations  with  Architects,  by  John  Cook  and  Heinrich  Klotz, 
Praeger,  1973. 
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Have  you  seen  it? 
Riess:     No,  just  pictures. 
Esherick:   You  have  to  go  there  to  see  it. 

The  traditional  thing  with  a  museum  is  that  you  come  in, 
you  enter  a  grand  hall  or  something  like  that,  like  this  thing 
of  [Mario]  Botta's  down  here  [SF  MOMA] ,  and  then  you  go  out  to 
the  galleries.   They  have  an  authoritarian  quality  about  them 
that  I  find  really—well,  authoritarian,  didactic,  didactic 
verging  on  dogmatic. 

The  Holocaust  Museum,  you  just  kind  of  come  into  it.   It's 
the  damnedest  thing  you've  ever  seen.   You  just  go  in,  and 
there's  a  sort  of  book  shop  over  to  the  left,  and  then  you 
wander  in,  and  there's  a  kind  of  level  of  confusion  about  it 
that  is  like  any  new  territory.   You  could  find  your  way  around 
very  easily,  it's  very  easy  to  do.   But  you  aren't  forced  to  go 
through  a  particular  path,  you're  not  led  by  the  nose  through 
the  thing.   You  wander  around,  and  you  discover  everything,  you 
discover  things  with  great  interchange. 

Riess:     What  do  you  mean,  you  discover  things  with  great  interchange? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know.   [laughs] 

Riess:     Between  yourself  and  the  building,  or  the  environment? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know  what  I  was  driving  at  when  I  said  that.   It  just 
came  out.   But  I  think  there's  an  exchange  between  you,  the 
viewer,  and  what  it  is  that  you're  looking  at  that  is  very,  very 
easy.   It  isn't  at  all  uniform,  what  you  see.  You  go  in  and  you 
go  to  different  exhibits,  and  you  have  a--I  think  what  I  was 
trying  to  imply  by  it,  in  a  terribly  sloppy  way,  was  that  you 
had  a  feeling  that  you  were  there  with  other  people  who  are 
doing  the  same  thing  that  you're  doing.   That's  a  wonderful 
assumption,  shared  experience—the  thing  produces  little 
communities  here,  there,  and  everyplace. 

Also  one  of  the  things  that  I  was  trying  to  get  at  with 
interchange  is  that  there's  noise,  and  people  are  talking. 
Several  people  will  be  going  through  together  and  pointing 
different  things  out.  Then  there's  a  remembrance  hall,  or 
something  like  that,  a  sanctuary  sort  of  thing  that  is  just 
automatically  very  quiet.   There  are  little  signs  around  that 
urge  you  to  stop  and  think.  People— it's  kind  of  hard  to 
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believe  that  anybody  in  this  day  and  age  would  ever  stop  and 
think,  but  they  actually  do. 

Riess:     There  is  a  suggestion  of  smokestacks,  isn't  there,  in  the 
design? 

Esherick:   Yes. 

Riess:     Does  it  have  a  threatening  feeling—are  you  supposed  to  have  a 
participatory  kind  of  experience,  do  you  think? 

Esherick:   I  don't  think  I  got  that,  in  the  sense  that  I  felt  threatened, 
but  I  certainly  did  feel  the  horror  of  the  thing. 

Riess:     Was  that  a  competition  or  not? 

Esherick:   I  don't  think  it  really  was.   I  don't  know  how  it  was--no,  I 
don't  think  it  was  a  competition.   I  know  they  spent  a  lot  of 
time  trying  to  figure  out  who  was  going  to  do  it,  and  I  think  it 
was  tremendously  important  that  it  be  done  by  a  Jew,  because  if 
it  had  been--I  mean,  as  sympathetic  as  I  am  to  Judaism  and  as 
interested  in  it  as  I  am,  I  now  know  enough  to  know  that  I  don't 
know  very  much.  Which  is  one  of  the  great  things  about 
learning:  the  more  you  learn,  the  more  you  learn  how  little  you 
know.  At  least  that,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  great  goals  of 
learning,  that  it  produces  a  kind  of  modesty. 

Riess:     Did  you  think  ever  you  were  in  danger  of  the  opposite,  the 

immodesty? 

Esherick:   Well,  at  the  time  I  don't  think  I  ever  thought  about  it,  but  I 
suspect  that  I  have  been  pretty  arrogant  at  times. 


Openness,  Opposites.  Finality  II 


Esherick:   I  Just  accept  the  idea  of  a  high  level  of  curiosity.   I  think  I 
mentioned  to  you  at  one  time  that  if  I've  got  to  the  point  where 
I  think  that  I've  got  something  solved,  and  that  this  is  the  way 
it  really  is,  then  almost  instantaneously  I  see  how  exactly  the 
opposite  could  be  true.  And  I  like  that,  because  then  that 
opens  all  sorts  of  possibilities. 

Riess:  I  wonder  if  you  can  give  an  example  of  that,  because  I  think  I 
understand  that,  but  maybe  it's  a  little  abstract.  A  physical 
example,  and  a  design  example. 
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Esherick:   It's  not  so  easy  for  me,  a  design  example,  because  I'm  not 

always  convinced  that  truth  is  what  you  produce.   I  think  you 
produce  indications,  you  kind  of  suggest  things. 

Well--I  happen  to  like  white  rooms,  white  interior  spaces, 
because  they  can  take  on  the  color  that's  coming  into  them,  that 
is,  the  color  of  the  daylight.  A  day  like  today,  which  is  so 
bright  and  blue  that  the  sun  is  still  warm,  if  you  painted  the 
room  a  real  strong  color  you  might  not  see  that  change. 

But  I'm  not  so  sure  that  that's  correct.   It  might  be  that 
you'd  see  it  better,  or  that  somebody  else  would.   It's  what 
somebody  else  thinks  or  might  think  that  has  to  be  protected.   I 
like  the  idea  of  being  able  to  sort  of  get  at  a  whole  lot  of 
sides,  and  I  shouldn't  just  make  it  a  kind  of  binary  decision, 
that  one  thing  is  true  and  then  there's  an  opposite,  because  I 
think  there  are  likely  to  be  lots  of  different  ways . 

I've  spent  so  much  time  dealing  with  issues  of  perception 
that  I  know  that  everybody  is  inevitably  bound  to  see  things 
differently.   I  think  that  doing  things  that  don't  suggest  a 
kind  of  finality  allows  other  people  to  go  on  and  make  something 
else  about  it. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  mentioned  the  essay  of  Umberto 
Eco's,  "The  Role  of  the  Reader,"  where  he  argues --it's  in  a  book 
called  The  Role  of  the  Reader,  it's  the  lead  essay  in  it--he 
argues  that  when  a  writer  has  completed  something,  that  it's  no 
longer  his  or  hers,  and  it  then  passes  on  into  the  reader's 
realm.1  Then  the  thing  is  possessed  by  the  reader,  and  the 
reader  makes  of  it  whatever  the  reader  wants  to  make  of  it,  and 
it  sort  of  goes  on  and  on  like  that. 

Yes,  I  like  that  idea  very  much.   While  I  am  practically 
pathological  about  refining  and  getting  things  what  I  call 
"right,"  I  don't  assume  that  they  couldn't  be  changed  a  little 
bit  by  somebody  else.   I'm  just  doing  it  the  best  way  that  I  can 
do  it,  but  then  I  look  forward  to  the  idea  that  maybe  somebody 
else  is  going  to  see  it  a  little  bit  differently,  and  leaving 
that  openness  to  me  is  extremely  important. 

Riess:     I  wonder  if  that's  very  twentieth  century,  that  sort  of  "thing 
and  not- thing"  idea,  a  notion  of  quantum  physics  or  something 
like  that  that  begins  to  become  part  of  the  culture. 


'Umberto  Eco,  The  Role  of  the  Reader:  Explorations  in  the  Semiotics  of 
Texts,  Indiana  University  Press,  1979. 
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Esherick:   I  think  it  probably  does.   I  don't  think  I've  thought  these 
things  up  by  myself.   I  often  wonder  if  I  ever  do  think  of 
anything  original.   But  I  do  a  fair  amount  of  reading,  and  the 
history  of  science  and  so  on.   People  like  Popper  and  Thomas 
Kuhn  I  think  are  really  important,  not  just  for  science  but  for 
society  and  culture. 

Riess:     Did  you  introduce  your  students  to  such  people? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  had  them  on  reading  lists.   I  always  had  wonderful 

things,  like  the  biography  of  W.  C.  Fields  also.   [laughs]   I 
don't  know  what  it's  called,  but  to  read  that  alongside  somebody 
who  is  beady-eyed  serious  is  good  for  students. 


Women  in  the  Profession,  and  at  EHDD 


Riess:  Let  me  finish  about  the  Holocaust  Museum.  You  said  that  Freed 
worked  and  worked  and  worked  on  it.  This  is  what  you  know,  or 
is  it  something  that  you  sense  in  looking  at  the  building? 

Esherick:   I  heard  him  say  it.   I  have  a  good  friend,  Wendy  Evans  Joseph, 
who  just  left  the  Pei,  Cobb,  Freed  office.   She  was  the  senior 
design  principal  on  it,  and  she's  an  extraordinarily  bright 
woman.   She's  just  wonderful.   I've  known  her  for  some  years, 
but  I  didn't  know  about  this  until—well,  she  had  just  had 
another  child,  and  we  were  to  be  at  a  meeting  in  Princeton.   I 
was  in  New  York  giving  a  lecture,  and  she  drove  me  down  to 
Princeton. 

We  found  we  had  all  sorts  of  interesting  pro  bono 
activities  that  were  quite  similar,  so  she  sent  me  a  big  handful 
of  stuff  that  she's  been  working  on,  and  then  in  the  course  of 
that  informed  me  that  she  had  left  Pei,  Cobb,  Freed  and  was  now 
on  her  own.   That's  when  I  found  out.   Next  time  I  see  her  I'll 
find  out  from  her  just  exactly  how  it  was  really  done,  from  the 


inside.   I  suspect  that  she  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 
important  person. 


She ' s  an 


One  of  the  big  difficulties,  I  think,  with  the  sort  of 
"trying  to  get  women  into  the  profession,"  and  "trying  to  get 
minorities  into  the  profession,"  is  that  the  profession  is  still 
dominated- -well,  and  the  whole  damn  world  is—not  the  whole 
world,  but  Western  world,  is  dominated  by  white  males.   For 
women  to  rise  up  in  that  world  they  really  have  to  do  it  with 
the  approval  of  men. 
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So  then  what  happens  is  that  a  lot  of  the  people  who  rise 
up  fastest  are  the  women  who  are  willing  to  be  like  men,  which 
is  exactly  what  they  shouldn't  be.  They  ought  to  be  like  what 
they  are,  and  see  things  as  they  genuinely  see  them. 

Wendy  is  one  of  those  unique  people  who  didn't  get  there,  I 
don't  think,  by  being  that  way. 

Riess:     I  just  have  to  ask  you  what  it  is  to  "be  like  a  man,"  please. 

Esherick:   Well,  this  sounds  bigoted  maybe,  but  I've  been  very  strong 
around  here  on  getting  the  women  in  the  office  into  higher 
positions,  from  the  very  practical  reason  of  qualities  that  they 
have  special  qualities  of  listening,  of  being  attentive. 

The  women  in  the  office,  when  they're  dealing  with  clients, 
really  listen  to  what  the  clients  say.  They  are  much  less 
ideological,  and  they  take  a  much  broader  view.   They're  not 
into  a  lot  of  ego  trips  and  power  trips  and  things  like  that. 
They  don't  seem  to  see  a  world  in  which  you've  got  a  whole  bunch 
of  people  in  charge,  and  they're  telling  other  people  what  to 
do. 

I  am  interested  in  things  that  sort  of  fit  more 
realistically  with  notions  of  an  open  society,  and  an  open 
culture,  rather  than  one  that's  so  much  directed.   I  was  reading 
something  last  night,  a  book  of  essays  by  Angela  Davis1,  and  it 
had  been  driving  me  nuts  until  I  got  to  one  really  nice  essay  on 
art.   I  was  going  to  make  a  copy  of  it  and  give  it  to  you,  and 
then  I  decided  that  you've  got  enough  stuff  to  read. 

But  it's  a  nice  essay,  and  there  are  some  things  at  the 
beginning  of  it  that  are  really  quite  extraordinary,  where  she 
quotes  somebody  I  never  heard  of  who  says  that  it's  small  wonder 
that  you  can't  get  anybody  in  this  country  today  to  look  at  the 
thirties,  because  if  they  did,  it  would  scare  the  hell  out  of 
them. 

And  then  the  person  she's  referring  to  goes  on  to  enumerate 
those  qualities  that  he  thought  were  admirable  in  the  thirties, 
that- -you  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  Angela  Davis,  as  a 
communist,  is  going  to  select  people  that  are  going  to  be  saying 
the  right  thing- -but  he  points  out  the  importance  of  the  labor 
movement—you  have  to  excuse  some  of  the  language — the  power  of 
the  working  class,  and  so  on,  the  influence  of  artists,  and  the 
willingness  of  people  to  listen  to  artists,  and  the  fact  that 


'Angela  Y.  Davis,  Women,  Culture,  and  Politics,  Random  House,  1989. 
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the  women's  movement  wasn't  a  kind  of  narrow  thing  off  to  the 
side. 

It  was  something  that  Virginia  Woolf  talks  about  a  lot, 
that  one  of  the  first  things  they  should  do  is  to  abandon  the 
word  "feminism."  And  the  whole  thing  was  a  larger,  more  humane 
movement  that's  going  on,  something  that's  just  automatically 
much  more  inclusive.   I  think  we've  been  getting  more  and  more 
and  more  away  from  that  . 

And  in  your  office,  in  the  way  you  encourage  the  women,  you  are 
trying  to  do  what  you  think  is  important  not  necessarily  for  the 
greatest  architecture,  but  for  the  greatest  good? 


Esherick:   Well,  I  don't  care  about  the  greatest.   That's  for  somebody  else 
to  decide.   We  want  to  do  the  best  that  we  can,  and  I  think  the 
contributions  of  women  will  make  it  possible  to  do  much  better 
work  than  would  be  possible  without  them.   That's  kind  of  a  weak 
way  of  saying  the  whole  thing.   But  I  think  that  we  tend  to 
isolate  things  much  too  much.   As  Forster  said  someplace,  "only 
connect  .  " 


Riess:     That's  a  goal,  to  connect? 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  think  connecting  is  really  important, 
isolating  and  monopolizing  anything. 


instead  of 


Self-Critical  Abilities 


Riess:     In  the  interview  with  Venturi  he  talks  about  his  wife,  Denise 

Scott  Brown,  and  says  she  is  mostly  the  critic,  "The  critic  that 
T.S.  Eliot  meant  when  he  said  that  creation  is  nine-tenths 
criticism."   I  wonder  if  you  try  to  develop  the  good  critic  in 
your  students.   I'm  sure  you  must. 

Esherick:   I  think  of  all  the  things  that  you  ought  to  develop  in  a  student 
is  self-critical  ability.  To  really  be  critical  of  what  you're 
doing,  and  to  understand  how  to  be  critical  of  what  you're 
doing. 

My  argument  with  the  students  is  that  they  should  not 
become  dependent  on  me  as  the  nominal  instructor  or  whatever, 
that  they  need  to  develop  self -critical  abilities,  if  only 
because  when  they  get  out  of  school,  I'm  not  going  to  be 
standing  beside  them  telling  them  what  to  do.  And  that  kind  of 
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independence  of  thought,  to  me,  is  very  valuable.   I  don't  think 
any  one  person  is  going  to  think  up  everything. 

Riess:     Do  you  have  people  in  this  office  who  are  the  critics? 

Esherick:  Yes.  Every  one  of  them,  I  think — I  hope. 

Riess:  .   It's  not  necessarily  something  that  becomes  a  strength,  a  role? 

Esherick:   No.   What  we  try  to  do  here  is  to  every  now  and  then  get 

together  and  review  what's  going  on.   Everybody  criticizes  it. 
I  don't  mean  to  get  too  specific  and  technical  about  it,  but  we 
do  it  on  an  organized  basis,  and  there  are  a  couple  of  basic 
ideas. 

One  is  that  the  presentation  of  the  project,  meaning  the 
ideas,  is  not  done  by  the  team  leaders.   It's  done  by  somebody 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  team.   For  a  couple  of  reasons:  if  the 
team  leaders,  or  if  I  presented  something,  it's  conceivable  that 
some  of  the  young  people  would  be  afraid  to  speak  their  minds, 
simply  because  power  structures  that  they're  used  to  are 
sometimes  intolerant  of  the  privates  telling  the  generals  what 
to  do.   So  by  doing  that  it  sort  of  opens  things  up.   Everybody 
operates  at  pretty  much  the  same  level. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  have  been  changed  because 
of  these  critical  reviews.   People  see  things  that—if  you  get 
too  close  to  something,  you  can't  see  anything. 

Riess:     Okay.   More  about  offices  later.   I  don't  want  to  use  up  your 
voice  on  subjects  we'll  get  to  later. 


Metcalf  House.  Lake  Tahoe.  1947 


Riess: 


Esherick: 

Riess: 

Esherick: 


We  ended  the  last  interview  with  you  in  a  sleeping  bag  on  the 
property  at  Lake  Tahoe  because  you  realized  you  knew  nothing 
about  Lake  Tahoe,  and  you  were  about  to  be  doing  the  design  work 
on  that.   You  had  gotten  that  job  from  Gardner  Dailey? 

Yes,  that's  right. 

And  you  did  a  barn-type  structure? 

Yes,  just  two  simple  sort  of  barn-like  shapes.   She  described 
what  she  wanted.   She  had  a  bunch  of  kids,  so  she  wanted  a  guest 
house  that  was  mostly  for  the  kids,  with  a  very  small  kitchen, 
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because  all  the  main  meals  would  be  in  the  main  house.   The 
guest  house  was  pushed  off  and  left  to  the  side.   It's  as  though 
each  one  was  its  own  separate  little  place. 

She  was  very  wise,  the  things  I  learned  from  her  are  just 
wonderful. 

Riess:     Tell. 

Esherick:   She  didn't  want  to  push  up  on  the  front  of  the  lake;  she  felt 
that  the  lake  shore  was  for  people  out  on  the  lake.   It  was 
important  to  preserve  it  so  that  the  lake  shore  wasn't  dominated 
by  the  houses,  they  should  be  back  in  the  woods.   You  could  see 
enough  of  the  lake  from  the  house  anyway,  under  the  trees,  and 
then  if  you  wanted  to  see  more  of  it  you  could  get  up  and  walk 
over  and  go  out  and  stand  on  the  beach  and  look  at  it. 

She  wanted  a  guest  room  in  the  main  house,  a  room  for 
herself  with  separate  baths,  and  then  I  think  there  were  to  be 
maids'  rooms  and  two  more  guest  rooms  upstairs,  I  can't  remember 
for  sure  about  all  of  that.  And  a  sizeable  kitchen.   There  was 
no  garage  or  anything  like  that.   And  then  a  big  porch,  to  live 
on. 

The  guest  house,  she  wanted  to  have  a  big  main  room,  and 

then  separated  bedrooms,  two  bedroom  wings,  because  there  would 

be  different  families  occupying  them—one  family  in  one  wing  and 
one  in  another. 

But  she  knew  all  about  the  wind  and  all—she  had  lived  at 
Tahoe  long  enough  so  that  she  knew  everything  about  everything. 
She  was  actually  sort  of  quite  frail,  and  spoke  in  a  very 
tentative,  not  very  strong  voice.   But  the  wisdom  that  was 
coming  out  was  so  great  that  you  just  couldn't  help  but  be 
impressed. 

Riess:     And  she  was  explaining  this  place  to  you. 

Esherick:   Yes.   How  she  wanted  things  to  be  distributed.   I  designed  it  in 
a  way  kind  of  like- -well,  she  didn't  want  the  living  room  and 
the  dining  room  separated,  she  wanted  to  be  able  to  come  into 
the  house  and  look  right  straight  through  to  the  lake,  because 
you  would  park  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.   Since  I  grew  up 
in  Philadelphia  understanding  the  sort  of  principle  of  Georgian 
center-hall  houses,  where  you  come  up  and  have  this  hallway  that 
goes  right  straight  through  to  the  garden  side,  that's  something 
I've  always  liked. 
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So  I  had  great  sympathy  with  the  underlying  ideas.   But 
there  were  all  sorts  of  little  things  that  would  come  along 
where  she  would  make  decisions  and  so  on--or  she  didn't  make 
decisions,  she  would  make  a  suggestion  in  the  form  of  a 
question. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  I  learned  from  her  when  we 
had  staked  the  house  out—when  it  finally  got  designed,  and  she 
had  selected  a  contractor,  a  nice  older  man  in  Tahoe  City  by  the 
name  of  Mayfield.  Mayfield  and  his  men  and  I  had  staked  it  out 
and  she  came  down  the  next  day  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

I  had  been  up  in  Mayfield 's  office  going  over  the  drawings 
with  him,  so  I  was  a  little  late  getting  down  to  the  site.   I 
got  down  there,  and  she  was  there  with  her  chauffeur.   The 
chauffeur  had  a  big  bundle  of  lath  and  some  string.   He  had 
driven  these  lath  in,  on  her  instructions,  all  around  the  house. 
The  lake  is  out  here  [drawing],  and  the  house  is  back  here,  with 
her  bedrooms  and  this  sort  of  center  hall  thing  that  came 
through  like  this,  and  then  the  kitchen  and  stuff  like  that  was 
back  here,  with  a  big  long  porch  back  here. 

She  staked  out  a  parking  area  around  here,  and  right  over 
here  was  just  a  marvelous  tree,  a  great,  big,  tall  cedar.   The 
staking-out  came  along  like  this,  and  the  tree  was  a  little 
further  away  than  this.   Then  she  had  made  a  little  path  out 
here,  and  then  did  a  stringed- in  circle  under  the  tree. 

There  was  an  opening  here  so  they  could  drive  in,  park 
their  trucks,  and  everything  was  to  be  stored  within  this  area, 
and  nothing  was  to  go  beyond  it,  and  the  men  weren't  allowed  to 
cross  this  line.   She  had  made  the  space  under  the  tree  so  that 
they  would  have  a  nice  place  to  sit  and  have  lunch. 

Riess:     Under  the  tree,  they  were  permitted  to  go. 
Esherick:   But  they  had  to  go  down  this  little  path  to  do  it. 

She  said  she  just  didn't  want  them  trampling  down  all  the 
native  vegetation.  Well,  the  native  vegetation—it  would  take  a 
very  observant  person  and  a  very  sensitive  person  to  see  the 
beauty  of  this  stuff,  which  was  just  all—somebody  else  would 
call  it  weeds,  sage  and  so  on.   She  knew  that  once  you  had 
trampled  it  down  it  wasn't  going  to  come  back. 

It  was  one  of  the  great,  useful  messages  that  I  got  about 
building  in  the  mountains.  The  building  process  itself  can  be 
so  destructive  to  the  immediate  environment  that  you  can  just 


staking  the  property  for 
the  contractor,  Metcalf 
house,  Lake  Tahoe,  p.  16 
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ruin  it ,  and  then  you  have  to  put  lawns  around  and  make  it  look 
like  a  golf  course  or  something  like  that. 

The  wonderful  part  about  this—this  is  sort  of  sandy,  and 
little  sage  and  bunch  grasses,  and  that  big-leafed  thing,  looks 
like  cabbage,  and  all  sorts  of  wonderful  stuff—ever  since  then, 
on  all  of  our  mountain  stuff,  we  do  something  similar  to  Mrs. 
Metcalf's  lath-and- string  fence.  We  restrict  the  space  around 
it,  so  you  don't  go  out  and  mess  things  up.   But  it  was  just  a 
great  lesson. 

Riess:     Were  there  things  there  that  you  were  able  to  do  because  money 
was  no  issue? 

** 

Esherick:   I  was  just  saying  that  there  are  two  things  about  the  money 
issue.   My  experience  has  been  that  if  somebody  is  going  to 
build  a- -well,  this  was  when  a  $100,000  house  meant  something— 
if  somebody  is  going  to  build  a  $40,000  house,  they  usually  have 
about  $35,000  to  spend.   But  if  somebody  is  going  to  build  a 
$400,000  house,  they  usually  have  about  $200,000  that  they're 
going  to  spend,  or  that  they're  willing  to  spend.   But  the 
curious  thing  is  that  the  less  somebody  has,  the  more  realistic 
they  are  about  it . 

I've  never  done  anything  where  somebody  said,  "Go  to  it. 
Money  is  no  object."  That's  one  side  of  it. 

The  other  side  of  it  is  that  having  grown  up  in  the 
Depression,  I  just  have  built  into  me  the  idea  that  you  don't 
spend  money  if  you  can  avoid  spending  it.   You  want  to  be  as 
efficient  and  economical  and— well,  as  effective  as  you  possibly 
can  be  with  everything. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  this  house  was 
that  it  was  done  fairly  early  on,  right  after  I  got  started. 
Usually— with  every  other  house  that  I've  ever  done,  or  every 
other  building  that  I've  ever  done,  the  design  is  built  up 
slowly.   This  is  the  only  one  where  [snaps  fingers]  just  like 
that,  the  whole  thing  fell  together  in  my  mind.   I  don't  do 
drawings  and  then  have  the  drawing  inform  me. 

Quite  different  from  the  way  a  lot  of  other  people  work. 
Ernest  Born  used  to  say  that  he  never  had  any  ideas  until  the 
pencil  touched  the  paper.  Well,  I  don't  ever  touch  the  damn 
paper  until  I've  got  the  idea,  and  usually  what  I  have  done  is 
to  have  thought  it  out  and  then  draw  it  up. 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


But  in  the  Metcalf  house,  I  remember  this  so  clearly,  I  was 
sitting  in  the  back  seat,  over  the  engine  of  a  Greyhound  bus, 
and  the  idea  came  to  me  right  at  the  top  of  the  Waldo  Grade,  and 
I  drew  it  up--I  wish  I  had  saved  it--I  just  drew  it  on  the  back 
of  an  envelope,  and  the  whole  thing  came  together.   Maybe  it  was 
the  heat. 

The  curious  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  a  house  with—it's 
got  a  roof  that  does  something  like  this  [sketching],  and 
there's  a  chimney  that  comes  up  here,  and  then  this  is  glass, 
and  this  is  a  solid  panel  that's  in  here  where  shutters  are 
stacked.   And  then  it  has  great,  big  log  posts  here—these 
things  are  logs  with  the  bark  on  them.  And  then  they're  just 
double-hung  windows  up  here. 

After  the  house  was  done,  I  was  out  on  Union  Street  one 
day,  and  looked  over,  and  here  was  a  house  that  looks  exactly 
like  this,  with  the  logs  out  front  and  the  geometry  exactly  the 
same  [2516  Union  Street].   This  thing  had  a  wing  that  went  out 
here,  and  the  Union  Street  house  doesn't  have  the  wing,  just 
this  much.   Otherwise,  exactly  the  same  thing.   I'm  not 
romanticizing,  I  just  don't  ever  remember  having  seen  that  house 
on  Union  Street. 

Was  that  Schweinfurth? 

No,  it  was  Maybeck,  or  at  least  it  was  claimed  to  be  Maybeck, 
but  to  my  mind  it  looks  much  more  like  Schweinfurth.   It's 
Walter  Lander's  house  now.   It's  a  very  nice  house.   John  Funk 
built  a  fence  around  it,  a  very  sympathetic  fence,  very  elegant 
fence,  so  you  can't  see  it  so  much.   But  I  must  have  seen  it, 
and  it  must  have  somehow  seeped  into  my  head  and  then  come  back 
out  again. 


Esherick1 s  Early  San  Francisco  Office 


Riess:     Did  you  keep  going  up  back  and  forth  to  Tahoe  to  do  this,  or 
were  your  meetings  in  San  Francisco  with  Mrs.  Metcalf? 

Esherick:   Most  of  the  meetings  were  in  San  Francisco,  at  the  office.   I 
would  meet  her  occasionally  at  her  house. 

The  old  Metcalf  house  is  torn  down  now.   It  was  at  Hyde  and 
Lombard  on  the  northeast  corner.   I  don't  know  if  you  remember 
it  or  not,  a  little  one-story  thing,  and  then  this  magnificent 
garden  that  went  on  down  Hyde  Street  all  the  way  to  Chestnut? 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


It  was  an  extraordinary  piece  of  property,  and  an  exquisite 
garden,  and  she  was  very  talented  about  the  garden. 

That  place  is  gone,  but  John  Bakewell's  place  I  think  still 
exists,  right  across  the  street  from  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Institute  on  Chestnut  Street,  the  old  driveway  that  goes  up  the 
side  of  the  hill.   The  Metcalf  house  fronted  right  on  Hyde  and 
Lombard  but  the  Bakewell  house  is  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
block  that  just  sits  in  everybody  else's  back  yard  with  a  big 
wonderful  porch,  you  know,  looking  east  over  North  Beach.   I 
used  to  know  John  Bakewell's  daughter—she  lived  there—we  met 
her  skiing  at  Yosemite  and  then  saw  her  occasionally,  and  we 
were  there  for  dinner  a  few  times.   It's  an  extraordinary  place. 

It's  a  pity  Mrs.  Metcalf 's  house  and  garden  are  gone  now; 
they  were  great  things. 

The  office  that  you're  talking  about,  that  was  the  office  that 
you  opened  in  1946? 

Yes.   Well,  let's  see.   The  office  sort  of  migrated  around. 
There  was  the  office  that  I  told  you  about  that  was  in  what 
became  I  Magnin's,  and  then  from  there  I  moved  for  a  while  over 
to  210  Post.   Gardner's  office  had  been  in  210  Post,  and  then  he 
had  moved  to  442  Post. 


Riess:     And  210  Post  is  where  Gump's  is? 
Esherick:   No,  Shreve's. 

Gardner  found  space  in  442  Post,  and  then  I  needed  more 
space.   At  210  Post,  they  were  just  all  small  conventional 
offices  that  had  been  divided  up.   It's  not  a  very  big  building, 
and  it  was  very  awkward  to  do  anything  there.   So  I  got  this 
space  up  at  442  Post.   That  was  pretty  nice  because  it  had  big 
windows  all  the  way  across  the  rear  looking  out— it  was  the 
eighth  floor— looking  out  to  the  north  and  down  to  Dorothy 
Liebes's  garden.   It's  a  nice  building. 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Russ's  [Russ  Levikow]  office  was  in  442. 
floor. 


I  don ' t  know  what 


And  at  that  point  were  you  doing  everything,  or  did  you  call  in 
structural  engineers?  On  the  Metcalf  and  the  early  things,  did 
you  do  it  all? 

I  did  a  lot  of  it.  And  I  worked  with  Mr.  Steilberg;  he  would 
check  stuff  for  me. 


Riess: 
Esherick: 
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And  was  that  done  in  a  businesslike  way,  or  informally? 

Nobody  would  say  it  was  businesslike  today,  because  his  fees 
were  so  inordinately  low.   Either  that  or—well,  you  asked  me 
about  trading.   I  would  sometimes  trade  my  labor  for  his  labor. 
I  had  him  do  a  great  deal  of  the  structural  stuff  at  the 
beginning.   The  smaller  houses,  I  didn't  have  an  engineer,  I  did 
it  myself.   They  are  seismically  inadequate  today,  mostly 
because  we  know  so  much  more  about  it,  and  the  standards  are 
much  higher.   But  none  of  them  have  been  damaged  in  any  of  the 
recent  earthquakes,  which  is  nice. 


Esherick  Home  in  Kent  Woodlands,  Siting,  Heating 


Riess:     You  did  a  house  in  1949  for  yourself? 

Esherick:   Yes,  in  Kent  Woodlands. 

Riess:     With  the  same  sort  of  barn  look? 

Esherick:   Yes,  the  same  basic  idea.   Very  glassy  thing.   I  did  it  with 
Becky,  and  I  always  thought  that  I  had  designed  it,  but  when 
Frank  Welch  did  that  article  for  Texas  Architect  [9/10  1994]  he 
went  to  visit  her,  and  they  got  on  very  well—anybody  would  get 
on  with  either  one  of  them.   Frank  says  that  Becky  said  that  she 
designed  it,  so  I'm  not  about  to  argue  about  it.   I  think  you 
could  say  we  designed  together,  but  she  did  all  the  drawings  for 
it. 

What  you're  supposed  to  do  in  Mar in  County,  if  you're 
anywhere  in  sight  of  Mount  Tamalpais,  you're  supposed  to  look  at 
Mount  Tamalpais.   You've  paid  your  bridge  toll,  you're 
committed.   But  I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  a  house  facing  west 
anyway,  and  there  was  this  magnificent  oak  tree  on  the  site. 
She  acknowledges  that  it  was  my  idea  to  have  the  house  oriented 
out  to  the  oak  tree. 

It's  a  nice  house.   It's  a  big  house,  and  yet  a  lot  of 
interesting  things  in  it.   It  has— the  main  living  spaces  have  a 
concrete  floor,  which  is  heated  with  hot  air  that  is  forced 
through  little  rain  leaders,  so  that  the — 

Riess:     Little  rain  leaders? 

Esherick:   Yes,  the  downspouts.   The  sheet  metal  man  put  in  the  system. 

The  downspouts  run  under  the  floor,  heating  it,  and  then  the  air 
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comes  out  underneath  the  glass.   The  air  loses  a  certain  amount 
of  heat  to  the  floor,  so  that  when  it's  coming  out  at  the  window 
it's  not  fiercely  hot.   It  has  a  big  duct  opposite  the  windows 
to  distribute  the  heat  to  the  downspouts.   It  works  well.   I've 
never  done  it  again. 

Riess:     Why  not?   Sounds  perfect. 

Esherick:   I  don't  know  why  not.   But  probably  one  of  the  reasons  was  that 
I  did  so  many  things  that  were  on  such  steep  slopes  where  that 
wouldn't  work. 

Riess:     Did  you  do  that  with  the  Metcalf  house? 
Esherick:   No,  I  didn't.   I  hadn't  thought  of  it  then. 
Riess:     So  you  just  thought  that  up? 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  was  fussing  with  different  ideas.   I  did  some  houses 
with  radiant  heated  ceilings,  which  were  very  difficult  to 
convince  anybody  about,  because  they  all  claim  that  heat  rises, 
and  they  won't  bother  to  think  that  the  heat  that  rises  isn't 
radiant  heat.  And  you  tell  them  to  think  about  what  the  sun 
does.   [laughter] 

The  Goldman  house  in  the  city  has  radiant  heat  on  the 
ceiling,  and  it  still  works  wonderfully  well.   I  first  got  to 
know  about  it  I  guess  when  I  was  in  school.   The  British  embassy 
in  Washington  was  built  at  that  time,  and  it  had  radiant-heated 
walls  and  ceilings,  nothing  in  the  floor.  Everybody  thought 
that  was  the  weirdest  idea  anybody  ever  thought  of.   It  was  an 
idea  that  really  intrigued  me,  so  I  stored  it  in  the  back  of  my 
head  and  brought  it  forth  ten  or  fifteen  years  later  or 
something. 

[tape  interruption] 


Esherick  Job  Records 


Esherick:   There  are  things  that  I  think  are  important  that  probably  nobody 
else  thinks  are  important.  But  I  did  some  very  small  things.   I 
did  a  little  house  for  an  army  officer  at  the  Presidio  and  his 
family,  and  you  know  how  much  money  an  army  major  made  then. 
But  a  tiny  little  thing  in  Mill  Valley,   [probably  Beck,  1960] 
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Riess:     When  you  mention  a  house  like  that,  will  you  give  an  address? 
Otherwise,  it's  frustrating. 

Esherick:   Well,  it's  frustrating  for  me,  because  I  don't  know  what  the 

address  is.   The  drawings  are  all  over  in  the  archive  up  at  the 
College  of  Environmental  Design,  and  they  haven't  any  money  and 
the  archive  isn't  staffed.   I  knew  when  1  gave  all  my  stuff  to 
them  what  their  problems  were,  and  I  decided  that  what  I  would 
do  is  do  all  the  cataloguing  myself.   So  I  hired  a  young  recent 
graduate  and  had  her  catalogue  and  make  a  list  of  it,  and 
identify  it,  and  brought  rag-stock,  acid-free  paper  to  file  it 
in,  and  made  the  file  folders  and  everything  else.   So  that  they 
got  the  stuff  in  very  good  condition.   It  would  be  a  mess  if 
that  weren't  done. 

Riess:     What  did  you  give  them? 

Esherick:   Everything  up  to  the  early  seventies.   I  had  retained  ownership 
of  all  of  that  stuff--!  mean,  not  in  any  conscious  way.  We 
formed  a  corporation  with  shareholders.   At  that  time,  what  I 
put  into  the  corporation  as  assets  were  just  furniture  and  stuff 
like  that.   I  don't  think  I  even  thought  about  the  drawings,  but 
I  retained  ownership  of  it. 

I  gave  everything  to  the  University  where  I  had  been  the 
principal  architect  on  a  thing.   There  were  a  few  things  that 
were  done  where  George  or  Pete  or  Chuck  had  had  a  very 
substantial  amount  in  the  project,  even  though  I  had  retained 
ownership,  and  I  kept  it  in  our  archives  here,  because  what  it 
was  supposed  to  be  was  sort  of  a  collection  of  my  papers,  as  it 
were.1  Then  what  was  my  papers-- [laughs]  whatever  that  means- 
became  more  muddied  with  the  contributions  of  more  people  that  I 
thought  ought  to  get  the  credit  for  it. 

Riess:     So  you  kept  back  some  papers. 
Esherick:   Yes,  that  stuff  was  separate. 

But  what  I  am  continuing  to  do  is  to  annotate  our  job  list. 
Saskia  [vanDijl]  and  other  folks  in  here  have  been  so  busy  with 
the  holiday  and  everything  else  that  a  lot  of  this  stuff  hasn't 
been  really  done.   No  work  has  been  done  on  it.   I  dictated  a 
section  that  takes  us  up  to  about  '45  or  something  like  that. 
It's  not  very  useful  because  it  just  talks  about  houses  that 


'George  Homsey,  Peter  Dodge,  and  Chuck  Davis,  partners  in  Esherick, 
Homsey,  Dodge  &  Davis. 
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weren't  built,  or  were  sort  of  moonlighting  jobs  while  I  was 
working  for  Gardner. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  would  be  to  get  that  list  made  up. 
We  need  it  for  the  office  records  anyway,  because  people  are 
always  calling  up  and  saying,  "Where's  this,  and  where 's  that?" 
Louis  Rocah,  who  is  mentioned  in  Russ's  stuff,  is  going  to 
arrive  I  think  next  week.   You  should  meet  Louis.   He's  a  really 
nice  guy.   I've  had  a  number  of  Israeli  students  that  I've  been 
very  fond  of,  but  Louis  is  one  of  the  calmer  ones. 

Riess:     Calmer  ones? 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  had  one  guy  who  was  an  ex-Israeli  commando,  a  sergeant 
in  one  of  their  forces,  I  think  paratroop.   Super  energetic! 

Louis  wants  to  see  a  lot  of  these  things,  so  we're  going  to 
have  to  get  the  addresses  for  him.  He  says  what  interests  him 
about  what  I've  done  is  that  on  the  one  hand  it  fits  very  well 
with  the  Bay  Tradition,  but  at  the  same  time  it's 
individualistic  to  the  point  of  being  idiosyncratic.   That's  a 
kind  of  main  theme  that  I  think  he's  going  to  be  working  on.   I 
think  his  aim  is  more  specifically  architectural  history 
oriented,  and  architectural  criticism  oriented. 


Caldwell  House  at  Woods  Lake 


Riess:     We  were  talking  about  the  house  you  did  for  Jim  and  Kay  Caldwell. 

Esherick:   Yes,  at  Woods  Lake,  I  would  guess  about  1938  or  '39.   It's  on 
Echo  Summit  on  one  of  those  forest  service  lots.   Jim,  in  the 
tradition  of  English  faculties  and  doctoral  students,  built  it 
himself.   You  know,  the  number  of  restaurants  and  construction 
companies  in  the  Bay  Area  that  are  founded  by  English  majors, 
students,  is  just  unbelievable.   [laughter] 

But  they  wanted  to  build  a  little  cabin,  and  I  can't 
remember  when  it  was,  but  it  was  great  fun  to  build.   It  was  a 
real  enterprise  for  Jim,  because  there  was  no  road  access  to  the 
actual  site.  The  road  had  stopped  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  so  he  built  a  big  raft  out  of  the  lumber  they  needed  to 
build  the  building,  and  then  put  the  supplies  on  it,  like  cement 
and  so  on,  and  then  I  think  he  rowed  it  across  the  lake.   It 
wasn't  very  far,  but  as  he  was  telling  it  he  rowed  about  an  hour 
and  made  twenty-five  yards,  or  something  like  that. 

Riess:     And  he  did  it  all  himself? 
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Esherick: 
Riess: 

Esherick: 


Well,  practically  all  himself. 


Riess: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 
Riess: 
Esherick: 


And  you  did  the  design? 
dismantled  in  this  way? 


Did  you  design  it  so  it  could  be 


Well,  no,  it  was  just  stock  materials.   I  tried  to  design  it  out 
of  things  that  weren't  too  heavy  so  that  one  person  could 
manhandle  them.   There  were  nice  boulders  all  over  the  place  so 
that  they  had  something  to  build  the  fireplace  with.   It  just 
was  fun  to  do.   Basically  sort  of  a  one-room  cabin  with  a  loft. 
It  had  no  heat  in  it.   I  don't  know  what  we  did  for  water.   I 
can't  remember  whether  there  was  an  outhouse  or  how  that  was 
cared  for.   I  imagine  today  they  would  have  a  septic  tank. 
Somebody  sent  me  a  photograph  of  it.   I  have  a  photograph  of  it 
that  I'll  show  you. 

Do  you  think  that  a  cabin  in  the  woods  at  Tahoe  is  different 
from  a  cabin  in  the  woods  in  the  Adirondacks,  or  do  cabins  in 
the  woods  boil  down  to  the  same  thing? 


Esherick:   No.   There  must  be  a  cabin  culture.   This  was  the  ultimate  in 
the  primitive  cabin.   This  is  closer  to  what's  known  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  as  a  "bach,"  which  is  short  for  a  bachelor 
cabin.   All  the  New  Zealand  fishermen  have  got  baches  all  over 
the  place.   They  are  the  ultimate  in  primitive  habitation. 
There's  nobody  in  the  world  who  can  have  more  with  less  than 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders. 

This  follows  that  tradition  of  really  being  a  minimal  sort 
of  thing.   I  think  that  the  stove  is  an  old  wood  stove.   The 
cabin  was  made  so  that  it  could  be  closed  up  with  shutters  in 
the  winter.   It  sits  there  all  winter  long.   It's  been  sitting 
there  all  winter  long  for  over  fifty  years.   It's  the  damnedest 


thing  I've  ever  seen, 
nobody  tends  to  it. 


It's  just  got  a  metal  roof  on  it  and 


And  it  doesn't  get  moldy?  Mildewy? 

It  doesn't  up  there  because  the  air  is  so  dry  to  begin  with. 

We  should  say  for  the  record  how  you  knew  Jim  and  Kay  Caldwell. 

Yes.   Well,  Kay,  of  course,  was  Sara  Bard  Field's  daughter,  who 
[S.B.F.]  was  Mrs.  C.E.S.  [Charles  Erskine  Scott]  Wood,  although 
they  never  wanted  to  admit  that  they  got  married.   [laughter]   I 
had  got  to  know  Kay  and  Jim  at  "The  Cats"  in  Los  Gatos  in  sort 
of  family  things. 
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VI   GREENWOOD  COMMON,  BERKELEY,  19541 
[Interview  7:  December  5,  1994]  ti 

"More  Important  Things  Than  What  Something  Looks  Like" 


Riess:     When  architectural  historians  write  about  Greenwood  Common  they 
write  about  the  second  Bay  Area  tradition.   I'm  interested  in 
how  conscious  you  were  of  these  titles,  or  labels. 

Esherick:   I  don't  think  at  all,  really.   I've  been  thinking  about  this 
whole  thing,  because  you  often  ask  me  questions  where  I  am 
supposed  to  be  conscious  of  something,  and  I  find  that  I  am 
really  not.  There  is  something  kind  of--I  seem  to  sort  of  run 
on  automatic.   It's  not  that  I'm  indifferent,  but—no,  I  didn't 
think  about  that. 

I  sort  of  resented  the  idea  that  somebody  was  calling  what 
was  done  out  here  a  "style,"  because  my  understanding  of  style, 
from  the  great  traditions,  is  that  the  style  is  so  well 
developed  and  worked  over  that  the  style  provides  you  with  a 
physical  framework.   It's  almost  like  filling  in  the  numbers  on 
a  child's  painting  or  something  like  that. 

Riess:     I  wonder  if  all  architects  fight  off  that  notion  of  style,  or  do 
you  think  it  was  particularly  odious  in  the  Bay  Area? 

Esherick:   It  certainly  was  around  here.   Something  that  has  come  up 

throughout  the  West  is  the  fact  that  we  weren't  really  burdened 
with  any  kind  of  a  style.   There  wasn't  anything  established 
that  was  so  well  established  that  it  was  part  of  the  landscape, 
like,  say,  New  England,  where  anything  other  than  a  New  England 
house  looks  horribly  out  of  place.   Somehow  the  standard  New 
England  forms,  or  Southern  forms  in  the  South,  or  whatever, 
seemed  to  always  be  appropriate.   I  think  you  become  used  to  it, 
and  that's  basically  all  that  you  see. 


'This  interview  took  place  at  13  Greenwood  Common,  Berkeley. 
Rocah  attended  the  interview  session. 


Louis 
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But  out  here,  there  wasn't  any  tradition.   I  have  tried  to 
argue  that  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  Bay  Area  tradition 
is  no  tradition. 

Riess:     What  about  Mission  Revival  and  Spanish  Colonial? 

Esherick:   Mission  Revival  is  something  that  was  dreamed  up  by  the  Portland 
Cement  Company.   [laughter]   That's  not  my  idea,  that  it  was 
dreamed  up  by  them,  that's  Steilberg's  argument.   Steilberg  used 
to  rail  at  that  sort  of  thing,  although  he  did  a  lot  of  cement 
plaster  houses.   But  what  he  objected  to  was  the  fact  of  Mission 
Revival  becoming  so  confining. 

I  think  that's  the  big  issue  with  style  issues.   First  of 
all,  people  usually,  when  they  think  about  style,  think  about 
what  a  building  looks  like  from  the  outside.   Take  a  Georgian 
Colonial  building.   The  windows  are  placed  according  to  very 
specific  rules  about  how  Georgian  Colonial  buildings  are  built. 
So  then  that  constrains  what  the  inside  is  going  to  be  like. 
You  can't  fuss  the  windows  around  or  do  something  like  that. 
The  windows  are  obeying  a  higher  law—and  I  think  that's 
nonsensical. 

I  think  that ' s  one  of  the  things  that  everybody  from  the 
very  beginning  observed  and  said. 

Riess:     You  mean  everybody  here? 

Esherick:   Everybody  meaning  Maybeck,  Schweinfurth,  the  Coxheads,  the 
Greens,  and  that  wonderfully  nutty  guy  who  ran  the  Berkeley 
Hillside  Club,  I  can't  remember  his  name. 

Riess:     [Charles]  Keeler? 

Esherick:   Yes.   But  they  were  after  a  kind  of  freedom,  and  an 
appropriateness—dealing  with  a  way  of  life. 

The  problem  with  getting  identified,  allowing  what  you  do 
to  be  identified  as  style,  means  that  then  you're  supposed  to 
have  some  allegiance  to  that  style.   If  you  want  to  say  that 
you're  a  Bay  Area  architect  you're  then  required  to  take  an  oath 
to  the  Bay  Area  style.   That  isn't  going  to  allow  the  ideas  of 
the  Bay  Area  to  flourish  in  the  way  that  they  should. 

I  think  the  real  analogy  is  with  changes  in  poetry.   There 
were  all  sorts  of  rules  about  poetic  form,  and  then  as  soon  as 
people  in  this  century  started  to  break  those  rules,  and  now 
they're  continually  breaking  them,  I  think  it  liberates  them 
from  allegiance  to  form.   I  think  my  argument  is  perhaps  an 
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anti-materialist  argument, 
it  much  more  than  that. 


I'm  not  going  to  be  able  to  define 


Riess:     Material  material?  What  are  we  talking  about  here,  anti- 
materialism?  Philosophy? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  philosophy,  but  I  would  say 
materialism  as  opposed  to  some  kind  of  spirituality  and  so  on, 
that  there  are  higher  things,  more  important  things  than  what 
something  looks  like,  what  something  is  made  of. 

I  think  some  of  these  ideas  probably  come  from  Wharton 
[Esherick] .   I  can  remember,  when  I  was  a  kid,  he  was  always 
arguing  against  people  who  did  things  for  appearances.   I  tend 
to  equate  appearances  with  the  sort  of  material  representation 
of  something  that  you're  bound  by.   1  didn't  like  that. 

Riess:     It's  like  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses,  and  your  experience  as  an 
architect—and  this  is  a  very  general  question—has  not  been 
that  that's  what  your  clients  have  wanted  to  do? 

Esherick:   No,  1  don't  think  so.   I  think  that's  where  I've  been  especially 
lucky,  because  my  clients  probably  didn't  know  any  Joneses.   Or 
didn't  pay  any  attention  to  them. 


Jim  Ackerman,  Opening  Up  Architecture  to  Art 


Esherick:   That  was  my  greatest  good  fortune  in  the  early  days,  that  people 
wanted  a  house  to  live  in.   They  obviously  might  have  had  some 
preferences  about  what  it  might  look  like  or  the  form  that  it 
might  have.   In  this  case,  the  Ackermans  were  so  interested  in 
painting,  that  kind  of  art,  that  they  wanted  a  house  that  would 
be  appropriate  for  that. 

I  was  telling  Louis  [Rocah]  on  the  way  up  that  one  of  the 
things  that  was  most  refreshing  about  Jim  Ackerman  when  he  came 
to  the  department  in  Berkeley  was  that  he  opened  up  the  whole 
conception  of  what  we  were  doing,  and  broadened  it,  and  included 
painting  and  sculpture  as  part  of  the  things  that  we  should  be 
attentive  to.   He  somehow  or  other  got  to  know  emerging  painters 
in  the  Bay  Area,  and  he  used  to  have  painters  exhibit  stuff  in 
his  house. 

Then  if  you  visited  him,  or  had  dinner  there  or  something 
like  that,  or  just  called  on  him  to  look  at  what  was  currently 
on  display,  you  could  buy  it.  Jim  was  the  sort  of  go-between  on 
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all  this.  He  didn't  do  it  for  any  profit  or  anything  of  the 
sort,  but  the  painting  was  there  in  his  house. 

Riess:     In  this  house,  are  you  talking  about? 

Esherick:   Not  in  this  house,  in  his  earlier  house  down  the  road  here. 

Riess:     He  was  a  professor  of  history  of  architecture,  very  much  the 
expert  on  the  Renaissance. 

Esherick:   Yes.   But  all  the  painting  that  he  had  was  modern  painting. 

Abstract  expressionism  was  what  was  happening  at  that  time.   I 
bought  a  wonderful  Paul  Wonner  painting  from  him.   Probably 
.  other  things,  although  I  can't  remember.   I  remember  the  Wonner 
especially. 

Riess:     It  occurs  to  me  that  the  places  where  people  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses  are  where  they  can  see  and  assess  their  neighbors' 
houses,  and  in  Berkeley  that  is  not  so  easy. 

Esherick:   Out  here,  I  think  you're  always  looking  beyond,  I  think  actually 
as  well  as  figuratively.   In  this  case,  the  setting  contributes 
a  great  deal.  When  you  look  out  there  to  the  south,  you  just 
see  these  marvelous,  enormous  trees,  and  the  sky,  and  a  kind  of 
openness,  but  then  when  you  look  to  the  west,  you  look  out  over 
the  bay.   It's  the  view  outward  that  really  dominates. 

There's  an  openness  to  our  landscape  out  here—one  of  the 
things  being  that  it's  on  the  hillside  so  that  you  can  look  out 
--that  simply  doesn't  exist  in  so  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.   You  couldn't  put  houses  on  a  hillside  that  was  this 
steep  if  it  snowed. 


"Kind  of  an  Unaware  Type" 


Riess:     Okay,  the  history  of  you  and  Wurster  and  Greenwood  Common.  Was 
this  a  piece  of  land  that  you  knew? 


Esherick:   I  really  don't  remember. 


a  lot 


I  would  like  to  be  able  to  argue  that  I  was  aware  of 
of  things  that  I  have  to  admit  I  was  totally  unaware  of. 
[laughter]   I've  been  thinking  about  this  whole  process,  maybe 
because  right  now  I'm  reading  a  biography  of  Elizabeth  Bishop. 
It's  very  detailed  about  the  things  of  which  she  is  aware,  and 
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it  reminds  me  that  yes,  I  was  aware  of  certain  things  that 
somehow  or  other  disappeared  into  some  recess  in  my  mind. 

But  basically  I  think  I  am  kind  of  an  unaware  type  in  some 
respects.   I  don't,  or  certainly  I  didn't  at  the  time,  see 
connections.   I  just  saw  things  kind  of  flat-out  without  drawing 
any  conclusions  about  it.   This  is  earlier.   I  think  right  now  I 
see  things  as  manifestations  of  something  else.   You  can't  help 
but  see  so  much  today  as  manifestation  of  consumerism  run  amok, 
or  people  on  power  trips  and  one  thing  or  another. 

But  I  never  saw  beyond  this  place  just  as  a  piece  of  land. 
In  fact,  I  don't  even  remember  whether--!  have  somehow  the  foggy 
notion  that  this  place  may  have  been  the  garden  for  John  Galen 
Howard's  house  back  there.   There's  this  big  flat  out  here.   You 
asked  me  a  lot  of  questions  in  your  notes,  and  I  really  don't 
remember  any  of  that. 

I  think  I  had  some  feeling  about  the  development  of 
Greenwood  Common  as  being  a  kind  of  academic  exercise,  if  you 
can  see  what  I  mean,  and  that  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  you 
would  do  in  an  academic  setting.   That  the  idea  of  the  faculty 
all  getting  together  and  living  around  this  big  campfire  or 
whatever  the  hell  it  is  seemed  somewhat  artificial. 

[answering  machine  interrupts] 

I  was  just  going  to  say,  to  try  to  elaborate  on  what  I'm 
groping  with  about  trying  to  remember  what  it  was  like,  that  it 
seemed  like  a  kind  of  almost  unnatural,  sort  of  esoteric  idea, 
to  have  this  idealized  little  community.   You  know,  my  ideas  are 
so  wonderfully  mixed  up,  of  being  a  cross  between  Marxism  and 
really  wild  free-market  ideas,  that  I  can't  explain  it  much  more 
than  that.   But  it  seemed  like  kind  of  a  hothouse  idea. 

It  wasn't  that  I  was  against  the  kind  of  idealism  that  it 
represented.   I  think  it  was  probably  just  a  hope  that  you 
didn't  have  to  have  that,  that  somebody  didn't  have  to  set  up 
the  ideal  situation,  that  it  would  happen  automatically. 

Riess:     You  visted  Wurster  in  the  Howard  house?   [1486  Greenwood 
Terrace] 

Esherick:  Yes,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  that  house,  because  at  that  time 
Don  MacKinnon  was  running  that  program  of  his  to  try  to  figure 
out  what  made  a  good  architect,  and  every  time  they  would  have 
these  gatherings  of  great  architects  Bill  would  have  a  big 
party,  and  then  everybody  would  forgather  up  there  and  all  the 
great  architects  would  be  on  display  to  the  local  architects. 
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Riess:     Would  he  have  gestured  down  to  the  Common  and  said,  "This  is 
something  that  I'm  working  on?" 

Esherick:   I'm  sure  he  did  to  somebody.   I  don't  think  he  did  to  me.   I 
just  can't  remember  how  the  thing  came  about. 

Bill,  for  all  of  his  claims  about  not  being  one,  was  a  kind 
of  control  freak.  I  must  have  been  part  of  the  people  under 
control,  part  of  the  group  under  control.  And  I  can't  remember 
how  his  influence  came  into  the  thing,  whether  he  had  a  sort  of 
selective  list  of  architects,  that  you  had  to  have  one  of  those 
architects  or  you  couldn't  build  here. 


Bill  Wurster  and  the  Architects  Who  Worked  on  the  Common 


Riess:     What  I  understand  from  the  notes  on  landmarking  the  Common  is 
that  first  he  made  a  list  of  people  who  would  be  likely  to  buy 
the  lots.1  I  gather  from  you  that  they  were  all  faculty,  that 
it  had  that  academic  aspect? 

Esherick:   Well,  that's  the  way  it  came  out. 
Riess:     Did  you  read  all  of  this  stuff? 
Esherick:   Yes,  I  did. 

Riess:     "...indicates  a  preference  for  dark-colored  houses,  gently 
sloping  or  flat  roofs,  and  single-story  houses  on  the  flat 
area  — "  et  cetera.   "He  trusted  the  people  who  had  bought  the 
lots,  and  he  believed  as  well  and  thoroughly  in  the  architects." 
You  can't  tell  from  that  whether  he  gave  the  people  who  bought 
the  lots  a  list  of  architects? 

Esherick:   I  suspect  that  he  might  have  done  that,  or  that  he  might  have 
suggested  a  list  of  architects. 

One  thing  that  I  think  is  really  good  about  what  Bill  did 
is  that  I  don't  think  that  there  was  ever  any  design  review.   I 
don't  think  that  Bill  tried  to  impose  his  ideas  to  the  extent  of 
looking  over  the  drawings  and  saying,  "Yeah,  that's  okay,  but 
don't  do  this."  Although  it  wouldn't  have  been  beyond  him  by 
any  means  to  have  kind  of  clamped  down  on  some  aberration. 


'See  documents  in  February  18,  1990,  application  to  Berkeley  Landmark 
Preservation  Commission  for  landmark  status  for  Greenwood  Common. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


The  group  of  architects,  did  you  feel  like  a  group? 
working  as  individuals? 


Or  were  you 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 

Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


No,  I  think  very  much  working  as  individuals,  because  this 
[Ackerman]  house  was  one  of  the  first  ones  built,  I  believe.   I 
didn't  recall,  until  Louis  reminded  us,  that  Harwell  [Hamilton 
Harris]  had  done  a  house  over  here.  Is  Harwell's  house  the  one 
that's  immediately  next  door?   [J4  Greenwood  Common,  1954] 

Yes,  it's  right  below. 

I  don't  know  whether  that  was  built  or  not  when  I  started  on  Jim 
and  Mildred's.   The  so-called  Schindler  house  I  really  don't 
remember  as  having  any  of  the  distinction  that  I  usually 
associate  with  Schindler.   [17  Greenwood  Common,  1920] 

Henry  Hill  I  think  was  known  by  the  people  who  worked  in 
Dailey's  office  and  Wurster's  office,  Henry  Hill  and  Phil 
Josephs  —  they  were  the  real  driving  forces  in  John  Dinwiddie's 
office.   They  were  always  thought  of  as  being  kind  of  flamboyant 
--well,  the  way  Anshen  and  Allen  were  thought  of  when  Anshen  and 
Allen  came  along.   So  everybody  knew  Henry,  but  there  wasn't 
really  close  association  with  him.   [19  Greenwood  Common,  by 
Henry  Hill,  1954] 

I  think  that  people  expected  everybody  to  do  the  right 
thing.   That  is,  to  not  do  things  that  interfered  with  somebody 
else's  place,  to  be  mutually  respectful  and  so  on. 

Would  any  of  the  people  have  been  thought  of  as  prima  donnas,  of 
this  group  of  architects? 

I  suppose  we  thought  of  Henry  Hill  as  being  sort  of  prima  donna- 
ish.   He  acted  that  way,  sort  of  pranced  up  and  down  and  made 
pronouncements.   He  had  a  high-pitched  voice  that  you  might  take 
to  be  somewhat  prima  donna-ish,  but  whether  that's  fair  or  not, 
I  don't  know.   He  was  certainly  a  good  architect  and  a  nice  guy. 

Was  it  a  great  thing  to  have  done  a  house  on  the  Common?  Was  it 
something  that  anyone  would  have  given  their  eyeteeth  to  be 
associated  with? 

I  think  if  anything,  people  were  giving  their  eyeteeth  to  do 
anything. 

But  in  1952  or  '53? 

Well,  I  don't  know  that  that's  right.   I  thought  it  was  nice, 
but—well,  I  liked  it,  because  I  had  just  started  teaching--. 
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n 

Esherick:   This  house  is  entered  in  our  records  as  5418,  which  means  that 

it  came  in  in  the  middle  of  1954,  or  toward  the  end  of  '54.   But 
there  were  other  interesting  things  that  were  going  on.   It 
wasn't  the  only  thing  that  we  were  doing.  And  by  that  time,  I 
was  out  on  Powell  Street.   Things  were  pretty  thin  at  that 
point.   So  yes,  it  was  nice  to  do--it  was  at  a  time  when  we  were 
busy,  but  we  weren't  starving  either. 


An  Aside  on  Talking  about  Architecture 


Riess:     You  said  earlier  that  generally  you  weren't  conscious  of  this 

and  that.   I  think  of  architects  as  talkers,  talking  about  what 
they're  doing,  quite  articulate  and  so  on.   Is  that  more  recent? 

Esherick:   I  suspect  it's  more  recent.   I  can  remember,  when  you  say  that, 
a  little  scene  flashing  through  my  head.   I  don't  know  why- 
things  that  happened  to  me,  I  locate  where  they  were  happening. 
But  this  was  a  conversation  I  was  having  with  Donn  Emmons .   We 
were  driving  over  to  Marin  County,  and  this  part  of  the 
conversation  took  place  from  about  mid-span  on  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  and  was  ended  just  beyond  the  north  tower. 

I  was  talking  about  architecture,  or  something  or  other,  in 
a  sort  of  professional  way.   I  remember  Donn  indicating  with 
great  irritation  that  he  wasn't  interested  in  talking  about 
architecture,  he  wanted  to  talk  about  something  more 
interesting,  or  more  important,  or  something  like  that.   That  I 
can  remember  it  after  all  these  years  probably  indicates  that  it 
seared  something  into  my  soul,  so  I've  been  afraid  to  talk  about 
architecture  ever  since.   [laughing] 

I  may  talk  about  something  to  students,  but  generally--! 
never  engaged  in  those  arguments  too  much.   I  think  architecture 
is  something  that  you  do  more  than  you  talk  about,  and  we'd  be 
better  off,  I  think,  if  people  calmed  down  and  concentrated  on 
doing  the  work,  and  on  listening. 

I  came  across  a  wonderful  thing  by  an  aeronautical  engineer 
not  long  ago,  a  little  quotation  that  just  said,  "Listen. 
Nobody  ever  learned  anything  from  talking."   I  think  that's  a 
great  idea. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Rocah: 
Esherick: 


But  to  the  extent  that  Wurster's  idea  was  a  school  exercise, 
the  architects  gather  together  to  talk  about  what  was  being 
designed  in  the  Common? 


did 


Oh,  well,  I  think  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  remember  is  that 
this  was  before  the  time  that  anybody  thought  we  had  to  have 
theory.  Although  I'm  currently  sort  of  puzzling  over  what 
people  really  mean  by  architectural  theory,  there's  an  awful  lot 
of  talk  today. 

There ' s  much  more  talk  today  than  there  was  back  at  the 
time  that  this  was  being  built.  We're  talking  about—hell,  that 
was  forty  years  ago.   Established  Beaux-Arts  theory  would 
include  [Julien]  Guadet  who  wrote  a  big  five-volume  work  on 
theory,  a  really  important  piece  of  work.   Viollet-le-Duc  wrote 
something.   And  I  think  Strickland  did.   And- -who  was  the 
sculptor,  the  American  sculptor? 

Horatio  Greenough? 

Yes,  Horatio  Greenough,  the  form  follows  function  guy.   The 
burgeoning  of  theory,  in  quotes,  today  is  mystifying  to  me.   It 
really  didn't  exist,  I  don't  think,  as  a  thing  for  any  kind  of 
discourse.   If  you  got  together  you  talked  about  something  else, 
politics  or  social  issues. 


The  Unknown  Client:  Sea  Ranch 


Riess:     When  you  were  working,  let's  say,  ten  years  later  at  Sea  Ranch, 
in  a  way  you  were  doing  something  a  little  bit  the  same  as  you 
were  doing  here,  weren't  you? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  here  you  were  working  for  specific  clients  who  were 
identifiable.   You  could  talk  to  them,  you  could  touch  them, 
they  could  answer  you.   You  could  observe  what  they  liked  and 
what  they  didn't  like.   The  Sea  Ranch  is  interesting  because  you 
had  to  imagine  a  kind  of  possible  client  and  possible  user  of 
the  thing. 

I  think  divining  the  character  of  the  unknown  user  is  one 
of  the  really  great  problems  of  architecture,  and  I  don't  think 
we  attack  those  issues  as  seriously  as  we  should.   I  am 
skeptical  about  taking  polls  or  questionnaires  or  something  like 
that.   I  think  you  learn  more  from  observation  and  from  talking 
to  just  basically  nonprofessional  people,  and  also  observing  how 
they  behave. 
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Most  people  don't  like—to  go  back  to  the  Sea  Ranch—most 
people  that  I  know  of  don't  like  to  stand  in  a  cold  wind  and  get 
wet.   They  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sun  and  some  shelter  and 
things  like  that.   So  you  construct  in  your  mind  a  sort  of 
idealized  client,  and  then  go  from  there.   But  I  see  it  as  a 
very  pragmatic,  immediate  sort  of  thing,  rather  than  visiting 
upon  the  Sea  Ranch  some  theoretical  construct,  whatever  that  may 
be. 

Riess:     I  guess  the  way  I  was  thinking  it  might  be  similar  was  the  sense 
that  you  might  have  of  looking  over  your  shoulder  at  what  else 
was  going  on,  since  there  was  other  stuff  going  on  to  pay 
attention  to,  other  roof  lines.  And  you  had  Wurster's  dictum 
about  sloping  roofs  and  flat  roofs  and  things  like  that  here. 

Esherick:   What  I  was  mostly  interested  in  [at  Sea  Ranch]  was  producing  a 
building  form  that  got  rid  of  the  wind  and  made  for  a 
comfortable  shelter  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  building. 

I  hate  to  admit  this,  but  the  initial  idea  I  had  was  that 
it  was  sort  of  a  matter  of  the  flow  of  fluids  around  the 
building.   For  some  reason  or  other,  I  took  the  analogy  of 
what's  called  a  cleaver  in  a  glacier,  a  big  rock  mass  in  the 
middle  of  the  glacier,  and  then  the  glacier  sort  of  flows  around 
it,  and  it  protects  the  lee  side. 

Well,  how  on  earth  I  ever  could  have  thought  of  something 
that  moves  a  mile  in  a  century  or  something  like  that,  and 
compare  that  to  wind  that's  moving  at  thirty  miles  an  hour, 
[laughs]  don't  ask  me  how  I  ever  could  have  come  up  with  such  a 
dumb  idea.   But  it  was  very  useful,  because  at  least  I  was 
skeptical  of  whether  it  really  worked  or  not. 

There  was  a  crude  little  wind  tunnel  down  in  the  Department 
of  Architecture,  and  we  put  the  thing  in  the  wind  tunnel,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  disaster.  And  then  we  experimented— actually 
Pete  Dodge  did  the  work,  1  was  at  the  Sea  Ranch  at  the  time. 
The  first  models  he  put  in  were  so  bad  that  he  then  started  to 
just  put  in  little  prismatic  shapes. 

He's  the  one  who  figured  out  what  the  roof  slope  ought  to 
be,  at  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  in  twelve,  something  like 
that,  that  it  threw  the  wind  shadow,  as  it  were,  well  down  wind, 
and  if  you  got  above,  got  steeper  than  say  four  and  a  half  in 
twelve,  it  began  to  shorten  the  wind  shadow.  Everything  was 
basically  then  built  on  that  from  then  on. 

There  were  some  European  things  being  done  at  the  time, 
some  windy,  coastal  things  being  done— my  recollection  is  in 
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Denmark  or  northern  Germany  or  something  or  other- -where  the 
wind  conditions  are  basically  the  same  as  that  area.   It's  a  lee 
shore.   I  saw  photos  of  some  of  that  stuff. 


The  Known  Clients:  James  and  Mildred  Ackerman 


Riess:     Okay.   Well,  mentioning  Sea  Ranch  was  a  little  premature. 

Esherick:   A  mistake.   [laughs] 

Riess:     Not  a  mistake.   A  rich  mine. 

So  anyway,  tell  me  about  James  Ackerman.   He  chose  you 
because  you  were  all  friends?  What  do  you  recall  of  that  coming 
together? 

Esherick:  It's  interesting.  I've  probably  been  always  too  insecure  to  ask 
people  why  the  hell  they  picked  me.  Every  now  and  then  somebody 
volunteers . 

Riess:     Was  he  in  that  social  San  Francisco  network?  His  family? 

Esherick:   Yes.   His  family  is  from  San  Francisco,  and  I  remember  now  that 
his  family  lived  right  behind  a  house  that  I  did  for  Maurice 
Eliaser.   In  fact,  Maurice  Eliaser's  house  is  in  the  garden  of 
the  old  Ackerman  place--!  think  it  was  Ackerman,  and  not  his 
mother's  name. 

How  much  Jim  knew  about  what  I  had  done,  I  don't  know.   I 
know  that  we  used  to  go  there  for  dinner  fairly  often,  which  is 
how  I  got  to  know  about  the  paintings  and  everything.   I  was 
interested  in  the  same  kind  of  painting  that  he  was  interested 
in. 

Riess:     What  kind  of  a  house  was  his  other  house? 

Esherick:   It's  right  down  below  here.   I  think  to  get  to  his  house  you  go 
all  the  way  up  to  the  school  [Hillside  School]  and  then  turn 
left.   I  remember  there  was  a  sort  of  long  walk  down  the  side. 
Coming  up  here  today  I  was  trying  to  identify  which  one  it  was, 
and  I  couldn't  find  it,  so  I  think  we  were  on  the  wrong  street. 

Riess:     But  it  was  old  Berkeley? 

Esherick:   Yes,  old  Berkeley,  but  stucco,  built  after  the  fire. 
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The  impact  of  the  fire  on  building  materials  around  here, 
of  course,  seared  itself  into  everybody's  mind. 

Rocah:  [laughing  at  wordplay]   Seared  itself! 

Riess:  What  was  his  reason  for  wanting  to  build  on  the  Common? 

Esherick:  That  I  don't  know. 

Riess:  And  Mildred  Ackennan  was  wheelchair-bound? 

Esherick:   Yes,  from  the  time  I  knew  her.  My  recollection  is  that--I  think 
it  was  polio,  and  I  think  that  she  got  it  later  in  life.   I 
think  that  onset  of  polio  was  after  the  children,  although  I'm 
not  sure  about  that  at  all. 

Knowing  we  were  coming  here  today  I've  been  thinking  back 
about  how  we  learned  about  how  things  should  be  done  to 
accommodate  her  problems.   There  wasn't  the  great  wealth  of 
information  that  there  is  today.   In  fact,  these  things  hadn't 
been  codified,  and  there  were  very,  very  few  standards  that  you 
could  go  to.   Even  if  you  went  to  hospital  standards,  they 
weren't  always  very  useful. 

But  my  recollection  is  that  we  did  everything  by  mock-up. 
She  had  had  the  place  where  they  lived  down  there  modified,  as  I 
recall  it,  to  a  certain  extent.   Some  of  it  was  satisfactory  and 
some  of  it  wasn't.   I  just  went  around  with  her  on  all  this 
stuff  and  asked  her  about  it.   We  tried  different  things  out, 
mock-up  stuff,  to  figure  it  out. 

Riess:     Like  what? 

Esherick:   Well,  the  kitchen  sink,  and  how  she  would  get  in  and  out  of  the 
bathtub,  and  stuff  like  that. 

Riess:     So  in  your  client  meetings  did  you  go  to  them,  or  how  did  you 
work  this  out? 

Esherick:   That's  a  neat  question.   I  can't  remember.  At  that  time  we 

would  have  been  out  at  Powell  and  Chestnut.   I  don't  remember 
their  being  there.   It  may  be  that  all  of  the  meetings  were  at 
their  house.   That  could  have  been  possible,  because  I  was  at 
Berkeley,  I  had  classes  at  Berkeley,  so  that  I  could  either 
arrive  early  or  stay  late  or  something  or  other.   Arrive  early 
is  much  more  likely,  because  staying  late  would  mean  the 
meetings  would  begin  at  unknown  hours,  like  eight  o'clock  or 
something  like  that. 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


The  Common --we re  all  the  lots  the  same  size? 

I  think  they're  all  pretty  much  the  same  size.   And  I  don't  know 
how  the  lot  was  chosen.   Jim  probably  already  selected  the  lot. 

This  is  an  interesting  case,  because  in  most  cases  I  can 
remember  how  people  came  in.   When  I  stop  and  think  of  it, 
because  I've  been  annotating  our  list  here,  it  turns  out  I 
really  can't  recall  how  they  came  in. 

You're  not  sure  whether  he  had  chosen  the  lot. 

I  think  he  chose  the  lot.   I  don't  think  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  choosing  it.   I  don't  know  whether  the  choice  was  fairly 
narrow  at  that  point,  or  what.   Probably  at  the  time  it  was  done 
it  was  contemplated  that  there  were  going  to  be  houses  right  out 
there  in  what  now  is  the  Common  area,  but  I'm  not  so  sure. 

This  is  just  totally  tangential,  but  Ackerman  being  a  friend, 
did  you  have  to  remind  yourself  that  you're  doing  business  and 
that  you  should  be  billing  for  it  and  all  of  that?  Does  that 
happen  with  friends,  that  you  drift  into  designing  a  house? 

No,  it  was  probably  pretty  formal,  a  real  decision.   I'm  pretty 
sure  that  doctors  figure  out  how  to  give  evasive  answers  to 
people  who  have  symptoms  that  suddenly  appear  at  cocktail 
parties.   You  get  to  sort  of  be  very  general  about  it. 

Jim  is,  or  the  Ackermans  are,  really  especially 
interesting,  because  they  were  someone  that  I  knew.   In  most 
cases  my  clients  were  people  that  I  got  to  know  after  they 
became  clients.   They  became  good  friends,  and  it's  always  great 
to  talk  to  them  and  find  out  what  they're  up  to,  but  that's 
after  the  fact,  that's  after  the  relationship  was  started. 

In  Jim's  case,  the  relationship  was  established,  but  not 
necessarily  with  respect  to  architecture. 


And  you  knew  how  he  lived, 
how  they're  living? 


With  new  clients,  do  you  go  and  see 


Esherick:   Yes,  I  try  to  always. 


The  routine  is  that  they  come  into  the  office--.  Often 
they  are  shopping  around  and  deciding  who  it  is  that  they  want, 
which  I  think  is  a  good  idea.   I  mean  I  appreciate  it,  because  I 
might  not  like  them.   Usually,  that  doesn't  happen,  but  every 
now  and  then,  somebody  comes  along  and  you  know  damn  well 
they're  trouble.   And  then  you  suddenly  remember  that  you  are 
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Riess: 


supposed  to  be  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  next  year,  and  the  phone 
connection  is  lousy. 

But  back  to  the  Ackermans-- [answering  machine  again] 


The  Ackerman  House,  13  Greenwood  Common  ii 


Riess:     Why  did  the  Ackermans  want  a  new  house?  Was  it  to  accommodate 
Mildred's  disabilities? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  think  so.   The  other  place  was  a  two-storey  house,  and 
the  bedrooms  were  all  on  the  second  floor. 

Riess:     What  did  they  ask  for  from  you? 

Esherick:   I  would  have  to  go  through  the  job  notes  in  the  file,  but  I 

think  they—they  wanted  first  of  all,  of  course,  to  accommodate 
Mildred,  not  just  comfortably,  but  really  sort  of  integrally,  so 
that  it  was  a  natural  house  for  her.  And  they  wanted  it  to  be 
very  convenient. 

There's  a  lot  of  space  downstairs.   It  may  be  that  they 
wanted  a  space  downstairs  for  a  student  to  live  in,  or  some 
household  help,  or  something  like  that.   I  don't  think  we 
finished  the  space  downstairs,  but  I  can't  remember.   I  think 
the  requirements  were  really  very  simple.   They  didn't  want  a 
formal  house,  they  wanted  a  nice,  liveable  house. 

Riess:     What  about  the  art  gallery  aspect? 

Esherick:   That,  they  wanted.   So  it  was  a  question  of  keeping  that  in 

mind.  They  didn't  want  to  restrict  the  paintings  to  just  one 
particular  place,  but  they  wanted  paintings  to  be  a  natural 
thing  all  over  the  house . 

Riess:     In  this  living  room,  were  there  some  decisions  that  have  to  do 
with  paintings? 

Esherick:   No,  I  don't  think  so,  really.  Actually,  with  ceilings  that  are 
this  high,  you  can  hang  paintings  two-tiered,  which  is  never 
done  any  more,  but  it  can  be  done.   The  walls  are  big  enough  so 
that  they'll  take  fairly  sizeable  paintings.  This  bookcase  here 
behind  me  on  the  north  wall  wasn't  there,  so  that  wall  was 
thought  of  as  a  major  painting  wall. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 
Riess: 
Esherick: 


I  think  they  also  had  in  mind  that  the  paintings  would 
change.   I  am  sort  of  surprised  that  I  didn't  put  in  a  picture 
mold.   I  think  those  are  great  because  it  keeps  you  from 
punching  holes  in  the  wall  all  over  the  place. 

Was  there  any  kind  of  track  lighting  that  would  have  been 
available  at  the  time? 

Not  very  good  stuff,  no.   Track  lighting  in  those  days  all  had 
to  be  kind  of  patched  together.   The  track  lighting  as  it's 
known  today  just  wasn't  available  at  that  time.   You  could  have 
a  track  that  hung  down,  but  then  the  lights  would  have  to  be 
plugged  in  at  specific  increments  on  the  track. 

So  he  didn't  ask  anything  special  about  lighting  for  this? 

No. 

You  said  that  the  walls  were  originally—how  were  they  finished? 

They  were  known  as  integral  color  plaster  walls.   It  was 
basically  a  cement  plaster,  not  what's  known  as  a  putty-coat 
plaster.   Putty-coat  is  mostly  gypsum  plaster.   It  looks  like 
solidified  whipped  cream  or  something  like  that  when  it's  put 
on.   And  I  imagine  that  that's  what  they  did  with  this,  before 
they  painted  this,  because  these  walls  are  very,  very  smooth. 
They  don't  show  any  of  the  sand  finish. 

Actually,  the  sand  finish  stuff  has  a  slight  texture  to  it. 
Then  it  came  with  an  integral  color.   A  lot  of  Maybeck's 
interiors  are  done  with  the  same  sand-finish  plaster.   It's  like 
an  outside  stucco  that  has  the  color  in  it,  so  that  you  see  the 
trowel  or  float  marks.   It  has  a  slightly  mottled  look  to  it.   I 
like  it  because  it  has  a  certain  depth  to  it.   You're  not  sure 
exactly  where  it  is.   It  tends  to  be  less  confining  than  other 
finishes. 

Some  colors  —  that ' s  an  interesting  point,  that  both  color 
and  the  sort  of  depth  of  the  color,  even  though  the  depth  of  the 
color  is  probably  only  a  couple  of  microns  or  something  like 
that,  you  have  the  feeling  that  it  isn't  exactly  right  there, 
that  you  reach  out  to  touch  and  it  may  be  a  little  bit  closer  or 
a  little  bit  further  away.   But  that  kind  of  vagueness  or 
whatever  you  might  want  to  call  it  in  a  space,  I  just  like. 


Riess: 


Did  this  particular  integral  color  add  warmth  to  the  room? 
it  warmer  than  now? 


Was 
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Esherick:   Yes.   It  was  a  sort  of  tannish  color,  kind  of  like  dry  buckskin. 
Not  as  some  buckskin,  which  is  actually  pigmented,  but  as 
natural  deerhide,  a  kind  of  greyish-tan  color. 

Riess:     Of  course,  then  they  had  to  keep  making  holes  in  it  to  hang 
their  paintings? 

Esherick:   Yes. 

Riess:     And  then  did  you  give  them  a  little  pot  of  the  stuff? 

Esherick:   [laughs]   I  don't  know  how  you  patch  the  holes.   You  could  fill 
the  holes  with  something.   Usually,  in  a  place  like  this,  the 
paintings  would  sort  of  naturally  go  in  the  center  of  wall 
spaces,  so  you  probably  put  one  hook  in,  and  that  would  stay  for 
a  whole  lot  of  different  paintings.  You  can  always  adjust  where 
you  put  the  wire  on  the  back  of  a  painting  anyway.  Most  of  what 
Mildred  and  Jim  had  were  unframed  canvasses  anyway,  just  the 
stretcher  with  a  couple  of  screw  eyes  and  a  wire  in  the  back, 
and  that  was  it. 

Riess:     Did  they  continue  to  use  it  as  an  exhibition  space? 

Esherick:  That  I  really  don't  recall,  whether  they  continued  that  practice 
or  not.   I  would  guess  they  did. 

Riess:     Sounds  like  it  was  a  very  different  room  than  what  we're  sitting 
in  now. 

Esherick:   Yes,  but  this  room- - there ' s  something  nice  about  all  of  this. 
It  has  a  consistency  in  it,  and  it's  nice  old  furniture,  so  it 
sort  of  seems  as  though  it's  always  been  that  way.   I  could 
almost  convince  myself  that  this  was  the  way  the  Ackermans  did 
it.   I  know  there  was  a  table  there-- 

Riess:     Against  the  kitchen  wall. 

Esherick:  The  dining  space.  And  I  can't  recall  exactly  how  this  was 

furnished  here.  My  suspicion  is  that  it  was  organized  around 
the  fireplace  more,  rather  than  with  one's  back  to  the 
fireplace.   Part  of  the  problem  is  that  today  you're  restricted 
in  the  use  of  fireplaces  anyway.  A  couple  of  days  ago,  there 
was  a  notice  that  we  weren't  supposed  to  burn  anything  in  the 
fireplace  because  of  an  inversion  layer,  or  something  like  that. 

Riess:     And  the  raised  hearth  in  front  of  the  fireplace,  was  this 
something  new  for  you,  that  slab? 
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Esherick:   No,  we'd  done  a  number  of  them.   They're  kind  of  nice,  because 
it  raises  the  fireplace  up,  and  you  don't  have  to  look  down  to 
look  at  it.   It  puts  the  fireplace  at  a  level  where  the  warmth 
of  it  comes  out.   I  think  that  the  raised  hearth  has  been 
expanded  around  the  corner  here  into  the  bay,  which  is  a  nice 
idea.   It's  nice  to  see  that  the  room  can  be  changed  in  function 
in  some  way. 


Windows  and  Light 


Esherick:   One  of  the  really  important  views  is  that  diagonal  view  out 

there.   In  a  way,  that's  forced  on  you.  As  I  was  saying  earlier 
to  Katinka,  one  of  the  problems  was  that  the  street  below  was 
awfully  obvious--!  think  that's  Rose  Street  out  here—but 
anyway,  the  cars  coming  down  there,  and  the  headlights  coming 
into  the  room  or  coming  right  at  you,  you  wanted  to  blank  that 
off,  hold  your  hand  out  in  front  of  it.  That's  the  purpose- 
besides  holding  the  house  up--the  purpose  of  this  big  wall 
behind  us. 

Riess:     Because  otherwise  you  would  want  to  have  claimed  a  different 
window  opening. 


Esherick:   Yes,  well,  of  course,  that's  north.   It's  north,  but  it  looks 
out,  except  for  the  road  down  below,  it  looks  out  at  a  very 
pleasant  view.   The  balcony  isn't  there  so  much  for  any  kind  of 
use.   You  don't  expect  many  people  to  go  wandering  out  there. 
It's  more  to  provide  a  platform  that  cuts  off  what's  below  so 
that  there's  something  that  happens  before  the  road  is  in  your 
view.   It  gets  rid  of  that. 

Riess:     When  you  designed  the  house  you  knew  everything  about  how  the 
light  in  this  room  would  be? 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  didn't  do  it  in  this  case,  but  in  some  cases  I  have  done 
sketches  of  houses  that  are  really  just  drawings  of  the  light 
and  shadow  in  a  space.   They're  really  weird  drawings.   One  of 
the  most  interesting  ones  that  I  remember  that  was  studied 
almost  purely—well,  there  were  two  that  were  studied  that  way, 
the  Burgess  house,  which  is  up  in  Fair  Oaks  and  was  never  built, 
and  the  McLeod  house  that  was  built.   It's  on  Belvedere  Island. 

That's  an  interesting  house,  because  it's  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  and  the  ridge  runs  north- south,  and  the  best  view,  of 
Racoon  Straits,  is  to  the  east.   Fortunately,  there  wasn't 
anything  dominant.   The  hill  fell  off,  so  that  the  south  is 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


protected,  which  is  really  important  there  so  you  can  get  south 
sun.   It  was  very  tricky--it  was  difficult  to  deal  with. 

The  thing  that  makes  the  light  in  this  case  I  think  work  so 
well  is  that  the  windows  are  so  high.   The  windows  are  jammed 
right  up  to  the  ceiling.   I  think  that's  really  important, 
because  as  you  can  see,  the  ceiling  is  really  a  light  source, 
bouncing  the  light  back.   It's  interesting—what '  s  happening 
here  is  that  the  west  sun  is  coming  in  this  corner  window  here, 
and  it's  landing  on  this  stuff  down  here  and  then  reflecting 
right  up  here.   The  light  up  above  this  window  on  the  ceiling  is 
much  lighter  than  the  light  over  there.   But  then  this  light 
that's  coming  in  here  is  producing  light  on  that  side.   You  can 
see  the  little  shadows  on  the  picture  frame  over  there,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  curtain  here. 

It's  not  much,  but  studying  where  the  shadows  are  gives  you 
an  idea--I  shouldn't  say  studying,  but  just  being  observant  of 
where  the  shadows  are,  gives  you  an  idea  of  where  the 
illumination  is  coming  from.   It's  not  coming  in  directly  from 
the  sun,  it  gets  bounced  all  over  the  place. 

I  think  one  learns  about  that,  or  I  learned  about  it,  from 
doing  Chinese  ink  renderings  of  classical  architecture.   It's 
one  of  the  most  useful  things-- [laughs]  it's  kind  of  an  irony 
that  the  Beaux  Arts  education  was  supposed  to  be  telling  you 
about  classical  forms.  What  I  learned  from  it  was  not  the 
orders  and  the  classical  forms,  but  how  the  light  fell  on  those 
things,  because  it  was  a  very  exaggerated  style. 

I'll  show  you,  when  we  go  to  the  office  the  next  time,  some 
slides  of  things  like  Ionic  and  composite  column  capitals  that 
have  a  kind  of  luminosity  that  really  comes  from  understanding 
reflected  light  and  back  shadows.   There's  a  whole  lot  to  that. 
And  I  don't  know  today  whether  anybody  ever  bothers  to  study 
that  or  worry  about  it. 

Because  you  only  get  it  once  you  have  to  reproduce  it? 

Yes.   Well,  somebody  can  point  it  out  to  you,  I  would  think,  and 
then  I  guess  one  could  get  in  the  habit  of  observing  it.  But 
certainly  for  a  student,  it  leads  you  in  that  direction. 

There  are  really  interesting  things  that  are  happening  over 
there  on  the  south  wall.  The  sun  is  at  the  moment  in  the 
southwest,  and  those  are  shadows  that  are  being  cast.   The 
shadow  of  the  lamp  up  above  is  being  cast  from  light  that  is 
coming  from  the  northeast,  and  then  there's  a  chair  down  below, 
and  the  shadow  of  the  chair  is  from  a  light  source  that  it  is  in 
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the  northwest.   But  the  thing  that's  interesting  to  me  is  that 
the  shadow  of  the  chair  is  superimposed  on  the  shadow  of  the 
desk.   So  it's  a  fairly  elaborate  state  of  affairs  going  on. 
And  then  the  shadows  on  the  floor  are  doing  something  else 
again. 

I  mean,  you  don't  sit  around  and  analyze  exactly  what's 
happening,  but  at  least  from  seeing  those  things  you  come  to 
appreciate  how  you  can  induce  reflecting  surfaces  that  dump  the 
light  over  there.   Most  of  that  light  that's  producing  those 
shadows  is  light  that's  bounced  off  something  else. 

Riess:     But  it  reminds  me,  in  one  of  our  early  interviews  you  talked 
about  being  interested  in  analemmas,  didn't  you? 

Esherick:   Lemmas,  I  talked  about.   I  was  quoting  John  Kelly,  who  was 

saying  that  things  were—it  was  either  a  lemma  or  an  axiom,  and 
a  lemma  is  a  lower-grade  axiom. 

Riess:     Then  I  was  the  one  who  was  talking  about  analemmas--as  if  you 

drew  the  shadow  of  that  chair  now  and  then  drew  it  a  month  from 
now,  and  in  that  way  you  could  keep  tracking  the  sun,  the  light. 
In  fact,  the  whole  house  is  a  palette  for  watching  how  the  sun 
is  moving. 

Esherick:   That's  exactly  what  the  house  ought  to  do.   You  don't  have  to  be 
looking  out  the  window  to  be  informed  about  what ' s  happening 
with  the  day.   The  house  itself  should  be  able  to  inform  you. 
House,  or  building,  or  room,  or  space,  or  whatever.   But  the 
idea  of  windows  just  being  something  to  look  out  of  I  think  just 
misses  an  opportunity. 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Are  the  window  shapes  modules? 

No,  I  think  this  house  was  too  difficult  to  do  on  a  modular 
basis,  because  that  wall  appears  to  be  a  little  bit  bigger  than 
that  wall.   If  I  were  doing  it  on  a  modular  basis,  those  two 
walls  would  be  exactly  the  same.   The  wall  to  the  west  of  the 
pair  of  doors  looking  out  to  the  south  would  be  twice  the  size 


of  the  doors,  and  I  don't  think  it  is. 
less.   That  side  may  be. 


I  think  it's  a  little 


Rocah: 


This  organization  is  not  a  rigid,  axial  organization.   If 
you  were  trying  to  be  very  rigid  about  it,  these  things  would  be 
centered  on  the  wall  behind  me,  and  they're  not.   There's  a  kind 
of  overlap  here.   I  don't  know  how  you  do  that. 

I  promised  not  to  say  anything,  but  I  can't  resist.   On  the 
subject  of  light,  something  is  left  untouched  upon.   Look  over 
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Esherick: 
Rocah: 


there.   Was  this  deliberate?  Did  you  figure  that  by  making  the 
corner  window—that  the  sun,  just  before  it  starts  to  set,  would 
give  you  such  a  wonderful- -you  know,  with  the  leaves  moving  on 
the  wall? 

It  would  be  nice  to  say  that  I  had  that  skill. 

Well,  I  would  like  to  surmise.   You  did  not  do  a  lot  of  corner 
windows . 


Esherick:   No,  that's  true. 

Rocah:     And  here  there  is  a  corner  window,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to 
imagine  that  it's  just  a  happenstance. 

Esherick:   No,  I  think  the  reason  a  corner  window  has  to  be  there  is 

because  the  house  can't  open  up  to  the  north  because  of  the  road 
and  the  traffic  on  the  road.   The  corner  window  opens  your  view 
out  in  that  direction.  And  before  some  of  those  trees  in  the 
foreground  grew  up,  my  recollection  is  that  you  could  see  up  the 
north  bay,  which  is  a  view  I've  always  liked. 

Riess:     So  you  would  have  wanted  to  grab  that  corner,  you're  saying. 

Esherick:   Oh,  yes.   Very  definitely.   But  I'm  not  so  skilled  that  I 

specifically  locate  that  wall  and  what's  happening  on  the  east 
wall  of  the  room. 


Riess:     In  fact,  could  you  have  turned  the  whole  house  on  the  site  a 
little  bit?  Did  you  consider  that  as  a  solution? 

Esherick:   The  site  wasn't  big  enough,  really,  to  do  that.   You  just  sort 
of  accept  the  arbitrary  lines  on  the  land,  and  you  build  to 
them.   And  I  think  there's  a  reasonableness  to  that,  that  then 
everybody's  sort  of  obeying  the  same  rule. 

One  of  the  nifty  things- -the  house  to  the  east  wasn't  built 
when  this  was  done,  but  the  people  who  did  that  house  were  kind 
enough  to  not  put  a  whole  lot  of  windows  that  were  looking  back 
at  this  house.   Something  like  privacy  is  a  two-edged  sword.   If 
you  deny  it  to  somebody  else,  you  are  denying  it  to  yourself, 
because  your  invasion  of  their  privacy  means  that  they  can  then 
in  turn,  by  exactly  the  same  route,  invade  your  privacy.   So  the 
thing  just  sort  of  works.   Since  the  Ackermans  were  looking  out 
at  an  empty  lot,  unfortunately  that  forced  the  guy  on  the  other 
side  to  not  put  any  windows  on  that  side. 

Riess:     This  room,  is  this  a  square?  Do  you  like  square  rooms? 
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Esherick:   It's  not  really  square.   It's  slightly  not  square.   Square 

rooms,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  square  rooms  really  work  very  well. 
There's  a  kind  of  insistence  in  them.   The  trouble  with  a  square 
room  is  that  it's  got  a  center,  or  it  implies  a  center.   The 
sort  of  oblong-ish  room  is  better. 

[answering  machine  again]   These  people  that  call  up  and  tell  us 
what  time  it  is,  what  could  be  more  convenient? 


Ceilings  and  Lighting 


Riess:  Louis,  I  think  you  must  have  a  lot  of  burning  questions,  and  if 
they're  particularly  about  this  house,  I  would  really  very  much 
entertain  them. 

Rocah:     Well,  that's  very  kind  of  you,  but  I  have  deliberately  blanked 

my  mind  out  because  I  am  just  tagging  along  and  I  didn't  want  to 
interfere  with  the  process.  But  all  right,  I  have  one  question, 
[laughter]   Are  these  two  outlets  in  the  ceiling  the  original 
location  for  the  lights,  do  you  recall? 

Esherick:   I  don't  recall.   I  have  a  suspicion  they  are  added.   Although 

that  one  may  have  existed  there  for  some  kind  of  spot  for  those 
two  walls.   I've  never  minded  those  spots  hanging,  very  factual, 
almost  industrial.   You  accept  them  right  away,  they're 
functional,  they're  just  a  fact.   It's  like  a  doorknob, 
everybody  knows  what  a  doorknob  is. 

Rocah:     At  this  end  of  the  room,  didn't  the  Ackermans  have  a  dining 
table? 

Esherick:   They  had  a  dining  table,  and  there  may  have  been  something  up 
over  here.   In  fact,  there  must  have  been. 

Rocah:     Then  these  may  have  been  the  original  location  for  the  ceiling 

outlets.   What  is  interesting  is  that  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a 
hundred,  when  you  look  at  the  reflected  ceiling  plan  of  a  house, 
and  there  are  outlets  located  there,  they  go  in  some  symmetrical 
pattern.  They're  in  the  center  line  of  the  room,  or  if 
they're--. 

ti 

Riess:     You  were  saying  something  about  this  being  symptomatic  of 
Esherick? 
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Rocah:     Yes. 

Riess:     That  he  knew  how  these  people  were  going  to  use  this  room? 

Rocah:     Yes.   You  don't  do  things  because,  "Well,  that's  the  way  it's 
normally  done."  You  first  start  to  think,  "What  have  we  got 
here?"  That's  what  I  think  Joe's  architecture  is  all  about. 

Esherick:   [looking  at  plans]   Well,  there  were  no  lights  on  the  ceiling, 
on  the  drawings,  none  at  all. 

Rocah:     None.   All  right. 

Esherick:   And  there  are  no  lights  in  the  bedrooms,  there  are  little  wall 
brackets  here.   When  I  was  a  kid  I  stepped  on  a  rusty  nail  and 
got  blood  poisoning.   [paper  noise]   My  foot  swelled  up 
something  awful.  And  in  those  days—this  must  have  been,  I  hate 
to  admit  it,  about  seventy  years  ago,  something  like  that,  when 
I  was  about  ten  years  old.   I  was  in  bed  for  six  weeks  with  the 
damn  blood  poisoning.   I  don't  know  how  they  cured  blood 
poisoning  in  those  days,  but  anyway,  they  did  it.   The  only 
thing  I  can  remember  is  my  foot  swelling  up,  and  not  being  able 
to  walk,  and  losing  a  huge  amount  of  weight—as  a  detail. 

But  the  main  thing  I  remember  is  the  damn  light  in  the 
center  of  the  ceiling,  and  that  thing  shining  in  my  eyes  all  the 
time.   That's  such  a  vivid  memory  that  I've  never  inflicted  a 
ceiling  light  in  anybody's  bedroom  unless  they  insisted  on  it. 

Riess:     Ceilings  don't  inspire  a  lot  anyway,  do  they? 

Esherick:   No.   Well,  although  I  remember  a  house  painter  that  I  knew— back 
in  the  good  old  days,  whatever  they  were,  you  had  craftsmen  who 
were,  you  know,  much  more  observant  than  people  today,  I  think, 
[laughs]   No,  I  can't  say  anything  like  that,  I'm  sorry. 

But  anyway,  this  guy  was  very  observant.  And  he  suggested 
that  I  watch  people  when  they  would  come  into  a  room,  something 
like  a  living  room,  and  it's  some  sort  of  an  occasion,  like  a 
dinner  party  or  something  like  that.   He  pointed  out  that  the 
first  thing  they  do,  they  come  in,  and  they'll  sort  of  look 
around,  and  they'll  sit  down,  and  then  they  look  at  the  ceiling. 

He  always  made  this  argument,  because  he  thought  ceilings 
were  so  important.   Part  of  his  reason  was  that  he  wanted  to 
convince  everybody  that  they  should  canvas  the  ceiling  so  that 
it  wouldn't  show  cracks.   So  this  may  have  been  something  that 
was  invented  as  a  sales  gimmick. 
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Riess:     And  in  fact  it  was  what  he  does  whenever  he  goes  out. 

Esherick:   Yes,  probably  because  he  was  looking  at  the  ceiling,  he  assumed 
everybody  else  was. 

Riess:     How  about  more  on  Wurster,  apropos  the  Common?  You  continued  to 
come  up  to  visit  him?  Were  there  dedications  of  all  of  the 
houses? 

Esherick:   No,  I  don't  think  so.   I  think  it  Just  happened.   Bill  wasn't 
that  kind  of  celebrating  type.   I  don't  think  he  wanted 
occasions  to  be  marked  in  any  particular  way.   Just  everything 
was  happening. 

When  you  talk  about  that  house,  though,  it  does  remind  me 
of  that  whole  business  of  Don  MacKinnon's  studies.   Sometime  we 
ought  to  talk  about  that,  because  what  never  gets  discussed  with 
these  things—rather,  what  rarely  gets  discussed—are  the  issues 
of  who  judges  the  judges.   The  people  who  were  selected  as 
architects  for  the  MacKinnon  experiments,  or  whatever  they  were, 
interviews,  were  all  selected  by,  as  I  recall  it,  Vernon  and  Don 
Olsen  and  myself. 

That  kind  of  automatically  meant  that  certain  people 
weren't  going  to  get  selected,  that  the  selection  process  itself 
had  a  tendentious  quality  to  it,  that  somehow  or  other— it  was 
contaminating  the  experiment  right  at  the  beginning.  And  that's 
the  inevitable  problem  with  any  kind  of  social  experiment:  how 
you  avoid  contamination  or  how  you  account  for  it,  or  one  thing 
or  another. 

Riess:     I  thought  they  also  had  a  selection  by  magazine  editors. 

Esherick:   Well,  I  don't  know.   That  may  be  the  fact.   It  may  have  been  a 
two-tiered  thing.1  Maybe  we  were  just  told  that  we  were 
selecting.   [laughs) 


Landscaping  13  Greenwood  Common 


Riess:     What  was  your  involvement  with  the  landscape  here?  The  little 
gardens  and  the  larger  garden.   Was  that  something  that  you  had 
in  mind?  Did  you  draw  it  in  a  bit  or  anything? 


'See  AIA  Journal,  September  1960,  "Genus  Architectus  Creator  Varietas 
Americanus,"  Donald  W.  MacKinnon,  p.  33. 
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Esherick:   I  would  usually  draw  in  what  I  thought  the  garden  ought  to  be. 

Which  is,  I  think,  one  reason  why  I'm  regarded  as  such  a  pain  by 
so  many  landscape  architects,  because  by  the  time  they  get  on 
the  scene  I've  already  announced  what  the  scope  of  the  work  is 
going  to  be.   But  in  this  case,  it  is  so  simple  and  straight 
forward—the  land  underneath  is  falling  off  very  rapidly--. 

Riess:     So  that  entry  is  truly  a  deck? 

Esherick:   That  really  is  a  deck,  and  there's  an  awful  lot  of  space 

underneath  it.   Probably  there's  eight  feet  of  air  under  the 
deck  at  this  end. 

Riess:     You  had  designed  the  deck,  though,  so  one  wouldn't  have  that 
sense. 

Esherick:   That's  right.   So  that  you  had  the  feeling  that  you're  coming 

right  out  here,  so  that  this  was  all  on  a  level  with  the  Common 
beyond.  And  of  course,  it  had  to  be  that  way  for  Mildred's 
sake.   And  it's  south- facing.   That's  really  the  pleasant  place 
to  live  outdoors. 

The  cost  of  fill  there  would  have  been  enormous.   And  the 
other  thing  is  that  if  that  had  been,  say,  a  brick  or  a  concrete 
surface  out  there,  it  would  have  been  very  cold,  whereas  being  a 
deck,  it  isn't  cold. 

Riess:     And  the  other  garden  area,  did  you  design  that? 
Esherick:   That's  sort  of  residual.   It's  what  left  over. 

You  know,  Larry  [Lawrence  Halprin]  intervened  much  less  [in 
the  Common] --it's  a  very  controlled  intervention.   There  were 
not  a  lot  of  goofy  shapes  out  there  that  demand  that  you  look  at 
them.   That  I  think  is  really  very  nice.   In  fact,  I  think  this 
is  one  of  his  nicer,  calmer  jobs,  that  there's  not  a  lot  of 
stuff  that  insists  that  you  look  at  it  and  marvel  at  it.  He  had 
at  this  time  just  barely  started.   He  just  left  Tommy's  office 
at  about  that  time,  I  guess. 

Riess:     You  know,  it's  hard  to  imagine  this  kind  of  open  space  in 
Berkeley,  open  and  as  flat  as  it  is. 

Esherick:  Yes.  There's  an  awful  lot  of—well,  it's  really  surprising  how 
much  open  space  there  was  even  on  Russian  Hill  around  where  we 
are.   There  were  tremendous  numbers  of  spaces  that  were  filled 
in  and  not  built  on  until  the  fifties.  Big  areas  along  Polk 
Street  right  below  us  are  immediate  postwar  things.   They  were 
Just  all  fields  out  there.  It's  really  weird. 
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Riess:     But  what  Wurster  achieved  hasn't  been  replicated,  has  it? 
Esherick:   No.   Nobody's  going  to  give  up  this  much  space  these  days. 
Riess:     But  these  are  small  lots,  aren't  they? 

Esherick:   Yes.   And  they  borrow  from  the  Common.   They're  small,  but  there 
are  other  small  lots.   These  lots  out  here  on  Rose  aren't 
gigantic. 

[tape  interruption] 

An  Aside  on  Walter  Steilberg,  and  the  1948  Cohen  House 


Rocah:     [in  answer  to  a  question  about  his  connection  to  Joseph 

Esherick]   I  needed  a  part-time  job  to  put  myself  through 
school,  and  I  would  walk  in  with  my  pathetic  little  photostats 
of  my  student  projects,  "Good  morning,  sir,  I'm  a  student  at 
Cal,  and  I'm  looking  for--"  I  never  got  to  finish  the  sentence, 
they  would  throw  me  out.   [laughter]   Joe,  of  course,  didn't 
have  the  heart  to  throw  me  out.   He  said  something  vague  about, 
"I'm  not  very  busy  right  now,  but  maybe  later."  I  took  that 
literally.   I  pestered  him  until  he  gave  me  a  job. 

I  was  working  for  Joe  part-time  while  going  to  school  and 
it  didn't  take  me  very  long  to  realize  that  I  seemed  to  be 
learning  more  about  architecture  working  for  him  than  I  was  at 
school.   Very  soon  I  said  to  him,  "You  really  should  be  teaching 
over  there."  He  said,  "No.   What  a  preposterous  notion." 
[laughter] 

I  have  to  contradict  something  that  Joe  said  earlier.   Joe, 
in  response  to  an  early  question,  said  something  about  never 
having  wanted  to  really  articulate  anything  in  the  early  days 
about  architecture.   You  may  not  have  wanted  to  articulate  it 
consciously,  Joe,  but  I  will  attest  to  the  fact  —  and  I'm  talking 
about  Joe  Esherick  in  1949,  maybe  early  1950--somehow  it  was  not 
a  formal  articulation,  but  it  did  get  articulated,  because  a 
junior  from  Cal  found  that  issues  were  being  articulated  for 
him.   Without  any  formality,  just  in  the  course  of  talking  about 
what  was  being  done,  it  became  very  clearly  articulated.   It  was 
a  learning  experience  for  a  young  kid. 

I  assume  Joe  told  you  that  by  that  point  in  time  he  and--I 
don't  know  who  else  was  involved  in  it--a  few  other  architects, 
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would  meet  in  a  study  group  with  Walter  Steilberg  to  discuss 
architecture. 

Riess:     No,  he  didn't  say  that. 
Rocah:     He  didn't  tell  you  that? 

Esherick:   No.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  until  right  now  I  had  forgotten  about 
it,  but  that  was  really  important.   Those  were  very  informal.   I 
think  as  much  as  anything  else  what  was  important  was  learning 
from  Mr.  Steilberg,  who  was  so  plain  and  straightforward  and 
factual  about  things.  Also,  he  had  a  kind  of  wonderful  sense  of 
humor  about  the  pomposity  of  a  lot  of  ideas. 

He  might  talk  about  things  that  somebody  could  say  were 
aesthetic  issues,  but  he  would  always  deal  with  it  as  though  it 
was  an  issue  of  keeping  the  water  out,  or  preventing  the  thing 
from  sliding  down  the  hill,  or  keeping  the  dry  rot  under 
control. 

Riess:     But  who  was  getting  together  with  him? 

Esherick:   I  suppose  it  sort  of  centered  around  our--that  is,  my--office, 
whatever  it  was,  because  he  was  helping  us  with  the  engineering 
things  at  that  time.   You  were  in  the  office,  Louis,  when  we 
were  in  442  Post,  weren't  you? 

Rocah:     Yes. 

Esherick:   I  don't  know  when  the  Cohen  house  was  built—in  '48--but  he  was 
in  the  office  all  the  time  on  that.   It ' s  a  house  out  on  Vallejo 
Street,  on  one  of  the  steepest  sites  there  is  in  San  Francisco. 
And  the  house  would  have  been  so  tall,  the  house  would  have  been 
something  like  seventy- five  or  eighty  feet  high  on  the  downhill 
side,  if  you  built  it  up  in  wood  frame.   Well,  that's  not  legal 
in  wood  frame. 

So  what  we  conceived  of  was  an  idea  of  building  a  concrete 
platform,  and  Mr.  Steilberg  did  the  design  of  the  concrete 
platform.   It  sits  up  on  four  huge  round  columns.  According  to 
some  interpretations  it  would  still  be  illegal  as  a  wood- framed 
house,  but  I  had  got  to  know  the  head  building  inspector  in  San 
Francisco,  who  was  a  very  nice  guy  and  was  very  friendly  and 
always  very  helpful,  and  I  could  actually  then  go  out  and  talk 
to  him  about  different  things. 

I  showed  him  this  thing- -we  by  then  had  the  concrete 
platform—but  the  building  was  still  too  high  from  the  ground  to 
the  highest  wood  frame.   And  he  said  he  would  interpret  it  as 
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not  being  that  high,  that  he  would  only  count  the  wood  frame 
from  the  top  of  the  concrete  to  the  top—because  the  law  says 
that  the  wood  frame  is  from  the  top  of  the  foundation.   So  he 
called  this  enormous  structure,  this  thirty  or  thirty- five  feet 
in  the  air  of  concrete,  he  said,  "Okay,  we'll  call  that  the 
foundation." 

Riess:     The  discussions  of  theory,  or  however  you  might  characterize  it 
with  Steilberg,  was  that  in  the  daily  doings,  or  did  you,  as 
Louis  seems  to  be  stating,  really  meet  to  talk? 

Esherick:   I  think  we  probably  got  together  in  the  evenings. 

Rocah:     You  told  me—and  you  never  told  me  who  else  was  involved  in  this 
besides  you- -but  you  told  me  that  you  met  in  the  evening  or 
after  work  with  Steilberg,  and  you  showed  me  a  set  of  notes 
which- -if  I  had  had  any  brains  at  the  time,  and  if  there  had 
been  Xerox  machines,  which  I  think  it  was  just  before  they  came 
on  the  market--!  would  have  borrowed  them  from  you  and  made 
myself  a  set  of  Xeroxes. 

Esherick:   Well,  I  came  across  that  notebook.   I  have  that. 
Rocah:     You  did?  That  would  be  interesting. 

Esherick:   In  fact,  that  collection  of  things,  those  pen  notes  that  I 
showed  you  [Riess],  the  Steilberg  notes  were  in  the  same 
envelope.   So  I'll  bring  them  out. 


Louis  Rocah 's  View  of  Esherick  and  Mies  van  der  Robe 


Rocah:     I  have  a  peculiar  history  in  architecture.  After  I  graduated 
from  Cal  and  worked  around  here  for  a  year  I  went  to  Chicago, 
did  graduate  work  with  Mies,  practiced  in  Chicago,  and  then 
started  teaching,  which  I  still  am,  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.   So  my  architectural  roots  were  first  the  Bay  Area, 
having  worked  for  Joe  and  having  studied  at  Cal,  and  then  having 
studied  with  Mies,  and  the  conventional  thinking  is  that  these 
are  two  irreconcilable  opposites,  and  that  one  must  be  in  one 
camp  or  the  other. 

Like  so  much  conventional  wisdom,  that's  bunk.   I  have  been 
taught,  by  two  people  (who  are  very  good  at  it)  to  get  rid  of 
the  bunk  and  to  get  to  the  essential.   I'm  talking  about  Joe, 
who  was  very  good  at  this,  at  stripping  away  the 
superficialities,  and  to  try  to  get  at  the  core  of  things.   And 
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Mies  taught  me  the  same  thing.   Two  more  different  people  than 
Joe  Esherick  and  Mies  van  der  Rohe  are  hard  to  imagine,  but  they 
both  have  this  quality  in  common:  the,  almost,  impatience  with 
the  day-to-day  trivia  of  one's  occupation,  and  the  desire,  the 
necessity,  I  would  say,  to  try  to  get  to  the  core  of  things.  At 
the  core,  there  is  a  surprising  commonality.   From  very 
different  concerns. 


Riess: 
Rocah: 


Esherick: 


In  Mies'  case  it  was  a  concern  primarily  with--.   Well, 
this  is  what  Spiro  Kostof  and  I  were  talking  about:  what  was 
Mies'  real  agenda?  Mies'  real  agenda  was  very  modest.   There 
were  two  great  movements  in  the  history  of  Western  architecture, 
the  Classical  and  the  Gothic.   Classical  was  serenity,  the 
horizontal  line,  order,  composed  symmetry,  and  so  on;  Gothic  was 
the  dynamic,  vertical. 

The  main  difference  is  that  in  Gothic  the  drive  is  towards 
articulation:  every  sinew,  every  rib,  every  column.   And  it 
originates  in  structure:  you  can  see  each  constituent  element. 
In  Classical  architecture,  it's  the  opposite.   It's  overall- 
ness,  unif ication--it 's  appropriate  that  I  should  be  saying  this 
in  a  house  of  Jim  Ackerman.   [laughter] 

So  those  are  the  two  great  traditions,  irreconcilable,  one 
or  the  other,  until  both  of  them  got  sort  of  trivialized  by  an 
eclecticism  which  borrowed  the  forms  from  them,  and  could  sweep 
away--what?  Mies'  agenda,  Kostof  and  I  both  agreed,  was  nothing 
less  than  to  create  a  new  architecture  which  would  transcend  the 
boundaries  of  Classical  architecture,  the  Classical  tradition 
and  the  Gothic  tradition.   That's  all. 

And  what  was  Joe's  agenda? 

Joe's  agenda  has  always  been,  as  one  would  expect--!  am  sitting 
in  front  of  Joe  and  saying  what  is  his  agenda?--!  still  don't 
know,  I  am  still  investigating  it.   But  I  think  naturally  it's  a 
much  less  grandiloquent  one,  but  in  a  way,  there's  something 
enormously  ambitious  about  his  agenda,  too.   It  is  to  try  and 
observe  and  study  and  think  of  everything  before  one  does 
something. 

I  think  the  agenda,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  is  to  liberate  the 
species  from  either  one  of  those  cages.  Don't  ask  me  how  you  do 
that.  What  I  keep  trying  to  figure  out  is  how  you  convey  within 
architecture  some  sense  of  a  larger  reality.  What  that  means,  I 
don't  know,  but  I  do  know  that  my  sense  of  what  that  reality  may 
be  keeps  changing  all  the  time.   I  think  it's  much  more  than  a 
kind  of  worldly  reality,  but  I  think  it  has  to  include  that,  but 
I  think  that  whatever  it  is  that  the  human  spirit  is,  or 
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whatever  it  is  that  life  is,  allowing,  making  it  possible  to 
observe  it  and  live  it  better,  is  sort  of  what  I  think  I'm 
getting  at.   I'm  envious  enormously  of  poets  who  are  able  to  do 
that.   1  don't  know  how  you  do  it  as  an  architect. 

I'm  very  glad  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  I  glibly  go 
around,  and  anybody  that  I  like  I  always  say,  "Yeah,  he  or  she 
is  a  former  student."   [laughter]   I'm  glad  to  have  it 
straightened  out,  because  it  was  indeed  long  before  I  went  to 
Berkeley,  but  I  always  think  of  you  as  a  former  student. 

Rocah:     Well,  it's  true,  I  was  a  former  student,  and  I  studied  with  you, 
I  learned  from  you.   But  I  was  not  your  student  at  Berkeley. 

Esherick:   Okay.   [laughter] 
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VII   EARLY  WORK,  THE  FORTIES 


[Interview  8:  December  13,  1994] 


Jobs:  Allen,  Royse,  Deffenbach 


Esherick:   [Riess  and  Esherick  looking  over  a  listing  of  Esherick  jobs]   I 
would  make  a  quick  guess  on  that  page,  slightly  less  than  50 
percent  was  built.   Then  you  go  to  this  page,  and  it's  pretty 
much  the  same.  And  still  pretty  much  the  same  up  to  "49.   But 
then  look  what  happens,  practically  everything  was  built. 

Riess:     You  call  it  an  EHDD  project  list,  but  up  to  1946  it's  Joseph 
Esherick  and  Associates. 

Esherick:   Well,  it  was  just  Joseph  Esherick,  Architect;  then  "and 
Associates";  then  EHDD  in  1972. 

Riess:     But  you  were  on  your  own  in  doing  the  Goss  [1939]  and  the  Allen 
[1941]  and  the  Ball  [1941]?  Those  were  not  Dailey  projects? 

Esherick:   No.   Those  were  moonlighting  projects.   Everything  on  that  list 
before  the  war  is  that. 

It's  interesting  that  in  the  Dailey  projects  they  don't 
have  a  complete  list  of  everything. 

Riess:     Why  would  there  be  these  six  or  seven  unbuilt  things?  Did  you 
get  any  money  for  this? 

Esherick:   Oh,  yes.   Maybe  twenty- five  bucks  or  something  like  that. 

[laughter]   This  one  [Allen]  was  stopped  because  of  the  war. 
And  then  this  guy  [Goss]  was  a  sort  of  flaky  character,  but  a 
likeable  guy. 

Riess:     Is  this  still  the  network  of  people  you  met  through  other  jobs? 
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Esherick:   No,  these  were  people  that  I  knew  in  Marin  County.   Allen  was 

Frank  Howard  Allen,  who  was  the  big  real  estate  man  in--I  guess 
he  was  in  San  Rafael.   He  had  a  nice  piece  of  property,  and  he 
was  a  tough  old  goat.   He  was  about  as  highly  regarded  as  the 
sort  of  typical  Hollywood  ogre  mortgage-forecloser  type  real 
estate  man. 

But  anyway,  on  that  list,  as  soon  as  you  get  into  the 
forties,  this  stuff  gets  stopped  by  the  war.   That  is,  early 
forties. 

Riess:     And  then  in  1946,  you  designed  for  the  Tardys,  the  Smiths,  the 
Lords,  and  the  Kentwoodland  Shopping  Center,  and  the  Zannon 
residence,  none  of  them  built. 

Esherick:   That's  right.   Well,  some  of  the  ones  that  were  built  were  so 

funny--.   John  Royse--he  had  a  store  on  Mission  Street  that  was 
said  to  be  magic  supplies.   What  he  did  was  he  made  all  kinds  of 
gambling  stuff.   The  two  big  things  were  loaded  dice  and  marked 
cards.   [laughter]   His  wife,  Rachel,  ran  the  card-marking 
operation.   You  went  through  a  whole  lot  of  secret  doors,  and  up 
in  the  back  was  this  big,  wonderfully  lighted  room,  filled  with 
mostly  Filipino  women  with  green  eyeshades. 

He  had  developed  a  kind  of  paint  that  you  could  use  to  mark 
cards,  and  you  couldn't  see  the  paint.   I  never  did  understand 
quite  how  he  did  it,  because  the  back  of  a  card  has  a  kind  of 
glossy  finish  to  it.   You  would  expect  either  that  the  paint 
part  that  you  put  on  would  be  a  sort  of  matte  finish,  or  that  it 
would  have  so  much  pigment  in  it  that  it  would  be  raised  up,  so 
that  you  could  see  it  or  you  could  feel  it  on  the  card.   But  you 
couldn't  do  any  of  those  things.   I  don't  know  how  he  did  it. 
Bicycles  are  one  of  the  standard  gambling  playing  cards.   They 
would  paint  out  the  spokes  in  the  bicycle  wheels  so  that  you 
could  tell  what  kind  of  a  card  it  was. 

A  guy  who  later  became  a  friend  of  mine  built  all  the 
machinery  for  him,  for  loading  the  dice.   What  they  would  do 
would  be  to  take  just  standard  dice  and  then  grind  out  where  the 
little  dots  are,  grind  just  a  little  bit  more,  and  then  coat  it 
with  a  very  thin  coat  of  white  paint.  They  were  all  plastic 
dice,  so  you  could  see  through  them. 

Then  there  was  a  product  called  Hevi-met,  which  actually  is 
a  very  high  density  filler,  heavier  than  lead.  They'd  apply  the 
Hevi-met--you  can  apply  it  with  a  brush—and  then  they'd  put  the 
white  back  on  top,  and  you  could  never  tell  the  difference. 
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Riess:     Was  this  just  for  people's  private  amusement,  or  were  they 
working  for  casinos? 

Esherick:   No,  they  were  working  against  the  casinos.   The  friend  of  mine 
who  did  this  was  a  machinist,  and  he  and  I  used  to  race 
automobiles  at  one  time.  After  he  crashed  and  got  hurt,  I  then 
drove  for  him.   He  had  a  Formula  3  team,  and  I  drove  in  that. 

Riess:     Who  was  he? 

Esherick:   A  guy  by  the  name  of  Bill  Breeze—William  Norwood  Breeze. 

Breeze  was  one  of  the  funniest  guys  that  I've  ever  seen.  He 
appears  in  here  because  I  did  some  work  for  him  from  time  to 
time. 

Riess:     And  he's  the  one  who  was  designing  the  machines  for  this  magic 
guy? 

Esherick:   Yes. 

Riess:     Is  that  how  you  got  first  involved  with  Royse,  through  Breeze? 

Esherick:  No,  I  don't  know  how  I  got  involved  with  Royse.   I  didn't  know 
Breeze  at  the  time,  I  don't  think. 

Riess:     There  wasn't  anything  illegal  about  what  Royse  was  doing? 

Esherick:   Well,  because  he  wasn't  using  any  of  it,  and  he  claimed  he  was 

selling  it  to  magicians--.   [laughs]   You  walk  into  the  store 

and  you  knew  damn  well  there  wasn't  a  magician  for  five  miles 

around. 

But  he  called  Breeze  up  once  and  said  he  had  a  magic  device 
that  he  couldn't  get  to  work  very  well.   It  was  a  thing  that 
would  take  cards  out  of  your  hand  and  pull  them  up  your  sleeve. 
He  had  this  big  elaborate  machine,  and  you'd  move  one  arm,  and 
the  card  would  disappear.   He  couldn't  get  it  to  work  quite 
well.   Of  course,  he  contended  that  the  whole  purpose  of  it  was 
Just  for  magic  purposes. 

Breeze  worked  on  the  thing  for  him  and  helped  him  perfect 
it.   Then  one  day  he  asked  John,  "John,  what  do  you  do  if  you 
get  caught  with  one  of  these  things  on  you?"  John  said,  "You 
run  until  your  hat  floats."   [laughter] 

Riess:     What  kind  of  a  house  did  he  want? 

Esherick:   He  bought  a  house  in  Paradise  Cove.   I  remodeled  it  for  him, 
just  added  on  some  stuff.   I  don't  know,  I  must  have  known 
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somebody  in  that  sort  of  Paradise  Cove  area,  but  he  was  right 
next  to  where  the  net  depot  was.   You  know,  when  they  had  a 
submarine  net  across  the  [Golden]  Gate? 

Riess:     No. 

Esherick:   The  nearest  place  to  the  submarine  net  across  the  Gate,  for  the 
net  depot,  was  out  on  Paradise  Drive.   You  go  out  past  Keil's 
Cove,  and  then  on  around,  heading  north  up  the  bay.   He  had  a 
place  up  there. 

There  was  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Deffenbach  who  owned  a  lot 
of  property  up  there,  and  Deffenbach  was  one  of  the  weirdest 
people  I've  ever  known.   He  was  a  hermit.   He  was  known  as 
Deafy-bach.   He  would  sort  of  come  down  out  of  the  woods,  he 
lived  in  a  little  shack  way  up  the  hill.   Must  have  been  an 
extraordinarily  wealthy  guy.   1  haven't  been  around  there  for 
years,  but  it's  wonderful,  it's  marvelous  property  around  there, 
The  Koret  Foundation  built  a  kind  of  resort  for  their  employees 
out  there. 

But  that  project  was  funny.   [laughs]   One  day  John  asked 
me  to  go  out  and  see  how  his  carpenters  were  doing.   He  had 
hired  some  guys,  and  the  first  thing  they  moved  in  were—before 
they  brought  in  any  lumber  or  anything  like  that,  they  brought 
in  a  couple  of  girls  and  two  enormous  couches.   I  arrived  out 
there,  and  they  were  moving  the  girls  and  the  couches  in,  when 
they  were  supposed  to  be  doing  something.   I  asked  them  if  they 
had  any  questions  about  the  drawings,  and  no,  they  didn't  have 
any  questions  about  the  drawings.   [laughter] 

That  whole  job  was  a  scream.   When  you'd  go  out  to 
supervise  it  you'd  have  to  make  as  much  noise  around  your  car, 
race  the  engine,  blow  the  horn  and  everything  else,  so  that 
everybody  got  dressed  before  you  went  in  to  see  what  the 
carpenters  were  doing.   It  was  a  scream. 


Getting  Businesslike 


Riess:     Were  you  being  really  paid  for  the  job,  or  by  the  hour? 
sounds  like  you  were  just  working  for  him--? 


It 


Esherick:  Well,  sort  of  by  the  hour.  I  can't  remember  how- -for  a  while, 
things  were  on  a  percentage  basis. 
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I  was  pretty  naive  about  the  whole  thing.   I  made  a 
perfectly  decent  living  out  of  what  I  was  doing,  and  I  did  get 
paid  for  everything.   I  would  have  an  agreement  to  do  something 
for,  say,  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction.   That  later 
went  up  to  about  12.   Back  East  today,  it's  up  around  25  percent 
for  residential  work,  and  for  outrageously  expensive  stuff. 

Riess:     Was  that  based  on  what  you  had  learned  in  the  Dailey  office,  how 
to  handle  that? 

Esherick:   No,  I  didn't  really  learn  much  about  that.   I  had  never  had  any 
trouble  with  numbers.   My  father  was  an  electrical  engineer  who 
designed  and  sold  indicating  and  recording  instruments.   Most  of 
his  work  was  with  the  refineries  below  Philadelphia  down  in 
Chester,  Marcus  Hook  and  that  general  direction. 

I  used  to  go  into  his  office  on  Saturdays  when  I  was  a  kid, 
play  with  the  adding  machine,  and  he  would  show  me  something 
about  bookkeeping  and  everything.   He  had  an  old-fashioned 
Dictaphone,  I  learned  how  to  use  a  Dictaphone.   This  was  all 
when  I  was  about  twelve.   So  I  had  a  sense  of  how  his  office 
worked.   I  never  looked  at  the  books  or  anything  like  that.   But 
numbers  were  never  any  problem  for  me. 

Riess:     I  was  thinking  it's  not  so  much  the  numbers,  but  giving  the 

impression  of  being  professional,  having  that  kind  of  facade  of 
experience.   Wasn't  that  important  when  you  were  young  and  new? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  think  it  was.   I  always  wanted  to  be  reasonable  and  fair. 
I  think  if  you  grew  up  in  the  Depression--.   I  was  just  getting 
out  of  junior  high  school  in  '29,  and  I  got  out  of  high  school 
in  '32.   High  school  was,  I  think,  three  years  in  those  days,  or 
maybe  it  was  four.   I  can't  remember.   But  anyway,  the  idea  of 
being  fair  was  important,  but  also  the  idea  of  knowing  really 
where  you  were  and  everything,  what  was  important,  sort  of 
counting  everything.   You  weren't  casual  about  the  way  you  used 
money.   If  you  had  thirty-five  cents  in  your  pocket,  and  when 
you  went  to  pay  for  something  you  found  you  only  had  thirty 
cents,  you  might  retrace  your  steps  to  see  if  you  could  pick  up 
the  nickel. 

But  I  don't  know  how  all  that—it  never  occurred  to  me  to 
think  about  how  I  was  doing  those  things.   Very  early  on,  I  had 
a  good  accountant—there  were  architectural  accountants  around 
town,  and  I  actually  got  him  from  Bill  Wurster's  office.  There 
was  an  accounting  firm  called  Prior  &  McLellan.   There  was  a 
Scot  in  the  firm,  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Dave  Wright,  who  was  a 
fatherly  figure.   I  think  Donn  Emmons— when  I  was  starting  to  do 
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more  and  more  stuff,  Donn  put  me  in  touch  with  Prior  &  McLellan 
and  Mr.  Wright. 

Dave  Wright  very  quickly  set  up  my  books,  set  up  a 
procedure.   He  was  extremely  helpful  in  sort  of  getting  things 
on  a  sound  operating  basis.   But  I'm  afraid  1  can't  tell  you 
when  that  happened. 


An  Aside  on  Mario  Corbett.  and  Joseph  Eichler 


Riess:     It  seems  like  we  are  always  referring  to  Wurster  and  Dailey,  and 
I  don't  want  to  get  off  the  track,  but  Mario  Corbett,  according 
to  my  reading,  looks  important  and  influential  and  yet  he  hasn't 
really  come  up.   I  don't  hear  about  him,  and  why? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know  when  Mario  arrived  here,  or  what  his  history  was, 
but  the  fact  that  he  didn't  pay  his  people  was  something  that 
made  him  kind  of  a  pariah  as  far  as  practicing  architects  were 
concerned. 

Riess:     I  hadn't  known  that. 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  you'll  find  somebody  someday  who  used  to  work  for 

him.   But  a  lot  of  people  worked  without  pay,  and  this  is  fairly 
common  in  the  profession,  and  it  still  goes  on  today,  and  I 
think  it's  disgraceful  myself—people  will  give  people  "the 
opportunity"  of  working  for  them  for  the  experience.   I  don't 
care  what,  I  think  everybody  ought  to  get  paid. 

I  heard  about  it  from  employing  people.   People  would  come 
in  looking  for  a  job,  and  up  until—well,  probably  up  until 
1980,  or  something  like  that,  when  I  was  more  and  more  at  the 
University,  I  always  felt  that  I  was  obligated  to  see  anybody 
who  came  in  asking  for  a  job.  And  in  the  course  of  those 
discussions,  if  somebody  wanted  a  job  I'd  ask  them  what  they 
made  in  their  last  job,  and  all  the  people  who  ever  worked  for 
Corbett  never  made  anything. 

I  think  he  was  looked  on  as  a  kind  of  marginal,  too 
entrepreneurial  a  character.  Not  quite  the  same  way  that  Rafael 
Soriano  was.  Soriano  was  such  a  goofy,  ebullient  character,  and 
he  was  somebody  given  to  proclamations  and  manifestos  and  so  on. 
But  a  very  nice  guy.  But  I  always  looked  upon  Mario  as  a  little 
more  snake-oil  type. 
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Riess:     In  Bay  Area  Houses  he  is  described  as  "the  master  of  [the] 
natural  house. . .epitomized  the  spirit  of  impromptu 
design. . .redwoodsy  boxes,  with  stovepipe  vents  wired  to  the  roof 
and  decks  like  trays  hanging  over  the  void."   "His  office  was, 
like  Wurster  and  Dailey's,  a  kind  of  graduate  school  of  design." 
And  so  on.1 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  think  he  was  picking  that  up,  though,  from  others,  would 
be  my  impression.   I  don't  know.   Somebody  ought  to  do  an  oral 
history  with  Donn  Emmons,  by  the  way. 

Riess:     Did  you  ever  do  anything  for  Eichler? 

Esherick:   No,  but  I  knew  Joe  Eichler.   He  was  really  an  interesting  guy. 
My  impression  of  him  was  that  he  had  a  sort  of  sense  of  social 
purpose  that  was  unique.   I  think  he  believed  that  by  turning 
out  a  really  good  product,  a  kind  of  house  that  nobody  had  seen 
before,  and  in  volume,  had  redeeming  social  aspects  to  it  that 
were  more  important  than  financial  gain—he  wasn't  driven  by 
greed  or  anything. 

He  was  a  kind  of  messianic  entrepreneur,  and  there  were 
such  people --and  I  suppose  there  are  some  around  today,  but  I 
think  they're  more  driven  by  market  forces.  They  spend  a  lot  of 
time  asking  people  inane  questions  about  what  they  want.   I 
think  Joe  Eichler  didn't  ask  questions  so  much  as  he  observed 
and  then  tried  to  apply  some  sort  of  leadership  to  the  whole 
thing.   I  think  there's  a  vast  difference. 

And  he  had  good  architects.   Joe  Stein  did  a  lot  of  the 
early  stuff,  and  a  lot  of  Anshen  and  Allen's  best  stuff,  best 
they  ever  did,  was  done  for  Eichler. 


Jobs:  Allen.  Tardy,  and  the  Work  of  Antonin  Raymond  If 

Riess:     Were  any  of  the  undone  jobs  places  where  you  were  working  out 
interesting  ideas? 

Esherick:  Let  me  look  at  it.  I've  got  this  a  little  bit  annotated.  The 
Allen  house  [14101]  is  actually  a  really  interesting  house.  I 
worked  on  it  when  I  was  working  nights  at  Steilberg's  office. 


'Bay  Area  Houses,  edited  by  Sally  Woodbridge,  New  York,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1976,  pp.  177,  183. 
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Steilberg  advised  on  the  construction.   It  was  a  flat-roof,  sort 
of  a  cross  between  Corbusier  ideas  and  the  Bay  Area  tradition, 
if  you  can  imagine.   It  had  a  big,  enormous  roof  deck  up  on  top. 
It  was  on  such  a  steep  hillside  that  once  you  built  the  house, 
then  you  had  to  build  space,  like  a  big  roof  garden.   It  had 
some  innovative  ideas  in  it.  Mostly  technical  ideas.   It  would 
have  been  interesting. 

He'd  started  the  excavation,  and  had  started  to  acquire  the 
reinforcing  steel,  and  then  the  war  came.   There  were  some 
controls  on  materials  so  you  just  couldn't  use  any  steel,  or  a 
whole  lot  of  products,  except  when  directed  toward  the  war. 

Lauriston  Tardy  [#4601]  was  a  schoolteacher  in  San  Rafael, 
and  I  had  got  to  know  him  because  somehow  I  got  involved  with 
the  co-op  movement.   He  was  active  in  the  co-op  movement  over 
there  in  Marin.   He  was  a  very  inventive  guy,  and  always  looking 
around  for  crazy  things.  He  discovered  that  you  could  buy 
peeler  logs  for  next  to  nothing.  A  peeler  log  is  the  log  that 
they  peel  to  make  plywood  out  of. 

Riess:     At  a  certain  point,  they  can  go  no  further. 

Esherick:   There's  a  certain  point  where  there  isn't  any  point  in  making 
it.   They  keep  turning  it  around,  but  the  log  is  then  down  to 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  there  isn't  enough  left  on 
it,  so  they  quit.   These  logs  are  left  over.  And  they  begin  to 
bend  too  much.   These  things  were  a  dime  a  dozen.   I  don't  know 
whether  he  had  the  idea,  or  somebody  else  had  the  idea,  or 
whatever,  but  the  logs  were  too  short  to  use  log-cabin  style,  so 
the  idea  was  to  split  the  logs,  that  is,  to  band  saw  them  down 
the  middle,  and  then  to  set  them  up  vertically  but  offset. 

You'd  set  up  the  inside  row  of  logs,  which  could  be  set  up 
on  a  flat  plate,  and  then  brace  them,  and  then  nail  plywood 
sheathing  on  that,  which  gave  you  a  good  diaphragm.   Then  you'd 
nail  building  paper  on  that,  and  then  you'd  nail  on  the  outside 
logs.   Since  you  would  naturally  nail  through  more  or  less  the 
thin  part  of  the  outside  log,  you'd  be  hitting  the  thick  part  of 
the  inside  log  that  was  already  there.   So  it  was  kind  of  a  neat 
thing  with  all  these  logs  stacked  up  vertically.   I  have  notes 
on  this  thing,  the  annotated  list  that  I'm  building  for  you. 

At  the  time,  I  had  got  to  know  the  work  of  Antonin  Raymond, 
and  regarded  him  very  highly. 

Riess:     Who  was  that? 
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Esherick:   Raymond,  I  always  thought,  was  a  Hungarian- -but  I  read  someplace 
recently  that  he  wasn't  a  Hungarian- -who  worked  in  Japan,  was  in 
Japan  at  the  time  of  the  start  of  the  war.   I  guess  they  didn't 
know  what  side  Hungarians  were  on.   [laughs]   He  finally  came 
back  here,  but  he  published  a  couple  of  books  of  his  work  in 
Japan,  which  show  really  beautiful  things,  and  are  beautifully 
done  books.  They  were  the  first  really  good  books  about  any 
kind  of  useful  detailing,  about  how  things  were  detailed.   So  a 
lot  of  the  ideas  in  the  Tardy  house  come  from  Raymond's 
detailing  and  Raymond's  ideas. 

Sometime  later,  Raymond  came  back  to  this  country,  and  I'm 
not  sure  where  he  worked.   He  got  in  touch  with  me  at  one  point 
and  wanted  to  form  a  partnership.   I  don't  know  for  sure  when 
that  was  or  how  the  hell  he  ever  found  me  or  whatever.   I  don't 
recall  ever  having  met  him,  but  we  may  have  talked  on  the  phone 
or  something  or  other.   Raymond  was  an  influential  guy  and 
should  be  better  known.   I  have  his  early  books  here  still  in 
the  library,  and  I  get  young  people  to  get  them  out  from  time  to 
time  and  look  at  them.   Nobody  ever  heard  of  him—it's  really 
fascinating. 

Riess:     That  is  interesting.   The  peeler  logs  were  at  least  long  enough 
so  that  they  were  a  house  elevation? 

Esherick:   Yes,  they  were  about  eight  feet  long,  something  like  that.   A 
little  over  eight  feet. 

Riess:     But  it  was  never  done,  I  take  it. 

Esherick:   No,  it  was  never  done.   The  house  was  never  built. 


Jobs:  Smith,  Gallo,  Zannon,  DeLatour 


Esherick:   Going  down—well,  then  there  were  a  bunch  of  Smiths,  and  I'm  not 
sure— somebody  by  the  name  of  Smith  was  a  lumberman  in  Oregon 
who  wanted  to  build  something  in  Oregon.  Then  there  was  a  guy 
by  the  name  of  Fred  Smith,  and  his  wife,  Libby  Smith,  was  a  big 
Democratic  politician.   I  got  to  know  them  through  Democratic 
politics. 

Riess:     Is  that  Gatov? 

Esherick:   Yes,  that's  right,  Libby  Gatov  Smith,  exactly. 
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Riess:  So  that  would  be  another  one  of  your  ways  of  getting  to  know 
people?  You  had  the  co-op  now,  and  through  Democratic  party 
politics. 

Esherick:  Yes.  You'll  notice  there  are  no  communist  friends  in  there, 
[laughs]  Although  there  were  some. 

The  next  one,  Ernest  Gallo,  was  just  some  additions  to  the 
house  that  Gardner  had  done. 

Zannon  would  have  been  a  nice  house.   Louis  Zannon  was  a 
decorator,  but  not  terribly  realistic  about  costs.   He  wanted  to 
build  more  than  he  had  money  for.   It  was  a  house  that  was  going 
to  be  in  Sausalito.   It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  him  that 
we  had  gone  through  everything  and  then  nothing  was  built. 

Riess:     How  far  will  you  get  in  designing  before  it  collapses? 

Esherick:   These  things  vary.   Lord,  for  example,  probably  only  to  sort  of 
schematic  drawings.   The  Kent  Woodlands  Shopping  Center  thing 
was  just  some  sketches,  about  the  same  scale  as  Lord.   Zannon 
went  all  the  way  through  working  drawings,  as  I  recall  it. 

De  Latour  is  actually  built.   That's  the  de  Latours  who 
founded  Beaulieu  Winery  in  Rutherford,  and  this  was  at  their 
house.   It  was  a  job  that  I  think  was  Gardner's.   He  knew  the  de 
Latour  family,  and  I  think  I  took  it  over  because,  I  suspect,  he 
didn't  want  to  drive  that  far.   It  was  built,  and  as  I  recall  it 
was  some  internal  remodeling,  and  some  stuff  around  the  swimming 
pool,  little  sort  of  bathhouse  type  stuff.   Nothing  special,  but 
kind  of  just  ordinary  nice  stuff. 

Zook  was  for  a  young  guy  who- -I  don't  know  what  he  did. 
His  father  was  a  judge  in  Marin  County. 

And  then  John  Donovan  and  Stanley  Bowman,  I  really  draw  a 
blank  on  both  of  those.   They  got  pretty  far. 

Riess:     Does  it  mean  that  they  own  the  drawings,  or  do  you? 

Esherick:   The  scheme  is  that  the  architect  always  owns  the  drawings, 

unless  you  make  some  other  special  arrangement.   All  this  stuff, 
up  to  about  '72  or  something  like  that,  is  in  the  documents 
collection,  and  both  those  jobs  are. 
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Campbell  House;  Living  in  the  Valley,  and  Reflected  Light 


Esherick:   Campbell  was  actually  built.   [14612] 
Riess:     What  Campbell  do  you  mean? 

Esherick:   That's  Bill  Campbell,  William  A.  Campbell.   He  was  a  contractor 
in  Sacramento,  and  he  had  a  wonderful  piece  of  property  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  the  American  River.  A  lot  of  the  things  that 
were  actually  built  are  things  up  in  the  Valley.   The  nature  of 
living  in  the  Valley--!  just  didn't  understand  it  at  all.  The 
Campbells  educated  me  on  this  stuff,  on  how  to  orient  a  building 
and  how  the  winds  blew.   Marty  Campbell  was  a  very  bright, 
sensitive  person  with  an  awareness  about  her  physical 
environment  that  was  really  extraordinary.   Bill  Campbell  was  a 
contractor,  so  he  knew  a  lot  of  practical  stuff. 

But  I  learned  from  them  how  you  ought  to  orient  a  building. 
I  remember  that  they  wanted  the  main  building  to  face  east,  and 
they  talked  so  much  about  how  horrible  the  west  sun  was  that 
there  are  absolutely  no  windows  on  the  west  side  except  one 
little  slot  in  the  guest  lavatory.  At  the  bedroom  wing,  the  end 
of  which  was  to  the  west,  there  is  a  false  wall.  The  wing  comes 
along,  and  then  the  roof  extends,  and  then  there's  a  false  wall, 
so  that  it  looks  as  though  there's  a  room  there,  but  there 
isn't.   The  whole  function  of  the  wall  and  the  roof  and 
everything  is  to  shade  the  room  beyond,  and  it  does  make  a  nice 
little  sheltered  shade-garden. 

Riess:     What  about  verandas?  Would  you  have  done  verandas? 

Esherick:   There's  a  big  one  facing  east.   But  they  pointed  out  to  me  that 
one  of  the  nicest  periods  when  being  outside  is  welcome  is  right 
after  you've  gone  through  a  long  south  storm.   Our  storm 
patterns  are  such  that  in  the  low  pressure  areas  which  carry  the 
rain,  the  wind  is  counter-clockwise—around  the  low.   The  first 
thing  that  hits  you  is  the  east  side  of  the  low- -a  south  wind. 
So  that  means  that  the  first  thing  that  arrives  on  the  scene, 
what's  bringing  the  rain  in,  and  even  though  the  storm  is  moving 
usually  from  sort  of  northwest  to  southeast,  the  winds 
themselves  are  always  in  the  south.   So  you  never  face  a  front 
door  south,  and  you  have  to  get  good  shelter  on  the  south.  And 
you  have  to  protect  those  openings,  because  they're  the  openings 
that  are  going  to  really  get  hit  by  driving  rains. 

After  the  low  passes,  and  the  high  comes  in,  the  winds  in 
the  high  are  just  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  winds  in  the 
high  are  clockwise,  so  that  the  first  part  of  a  high,  which  is 
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dry  and  sunny  and  everything  else,  is  characterized  by  very, 
very  strong  north  winds.   Usually  it's  crystal-clear  weather. 
But  it  doesn't  work  that  way  in  the  East,  so  I  had  to  learn  this 
stuff  out  here.   The  Campbells  knew  this  and  wanted  the  house 
organized  so  there  would  be  a  sheltered  space  facing  south, 
protected  from  that  cold  north  wind. 

Riess:     You  couldn't  just  look  at  ranch  houses  that  were  there?  Why 
wasn't  there  a  natural  siting  of  things  for  you  to  copy? 

Esherick:   I'll  be  damned  if  I  know.  The  typical  ranch  house  is  sited  with 
relationship  to  how  you  arrive  at  it.   There's  a  lovely  saying-- 
I've  always  been  interested  in  this  question  of  siting—there' s 
a  lovely  saying  back  in  southern  Illinois  about  siting,  that  it 
should  be  "square  to  the  road  and  hogs  to  the  east."   [laughter] 
I've  always  liked  that,  and  that  tells  you  a  lot,  because  square 
to  the  road  is  a  social  phenomenon.   Somebody's  arriving  usually 
on  a  long  farm  road  off  the  highway,  so  you  want  to  see  them. 
It's  almost  a  defensive  position,  and  then  you  arrange  the  rest 
of  the  house  somewhat  away  from  the  road. 

Riess:     So  you  had  to  learn. 

Esherick:   Yes.   They  told  me.   They  were  very  good  teachers.   That  was  a 
memorable  house. 

At  that  time,  all  the  stuff  I  was  doing  was  modular, 
because  I  then  believed  that  we  were  going  to  come  to  some  form 
of  prefabrication,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  in  the  form  of 
panel  buildings,  that  instead  of  buying  a  lot  of  sticks  and 
stuff,  that  you  would  buy  a  hunk  of  wall,  that  maybe  was  solid, 
maybe  had  windows  in  it,  maybe  had  a  door  in  it,  whatever.   I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  working  on  how  you  would  do  all  this  stuff, 
how  you  would  get  all  the  various  utilities  into  it,  especially 
things  like  wiring  and  so  on. 

Riess:     Were  there  contractors  who  could  supply  you  with  any  of  this? 

Esherick:   No,  there  wasn't  anybody  doing  it.   I  just  thought  I  was  going 
to  be  the  inventor,  I  guess.  Well,  it  wasn't  unique.   A  lot  of 
people  were  interested  in  the  idea  of  panel  building  and  modular 
building.   It's  interesting  that  it's  basically  a  geometry 
problem.   There  are  a  whole  lot  of  ways  in  which  you  can 
organize  modules.   I  used  to  play  around  with  that  endlessly. 
When  I  didn't  have  anything  else  to  do,  I  figured  out  where 
you'd  put  the  module  line. 

But  that  led  to  the  idea  that  cross  walls  were,  of  course, 
on  a  module,  and  then  the  cross  wall  would  end  up  against  a 
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window.   So  that  the  window,  instead  of  having  a  foot  or 
something  like  that  between  the  wall  and  the  edge  of  window, 
which  all  the  decorators  wanted,  so  that  they  could  hang  the 
curtains,  which  were  mandatory,  with  the  modular  idea,  the 
window  was  jammed  right  up  against  the  wall. 

What  I  learned  from  that  was  first  of  all,  that  you  could 
do  it,  but  what  I  learned  from  it  was  that  the  light  would  then 
come  in  the  window  and  would  illuminate  the  wall.   A  direct 
light  coming  into  the  window  doesn't  mean  anything.   It  has  to 
land  on  something  and  then  be  reflected  all  around  the  room. 
Tomorrow,  at  this  redo  of  the  Architectural  League  talk  [lecture 
and  slide  show  at  EHDD] ,  I'll  go  into  that  in  some  detail. 

Riess:     But  on  the  Campbell  residence  you  did  get  the  windows  in  the 
corners,  and  that  the  first  time? 

Esherick:   That's  the  first  time.   And  I've  been  playing  around  with  that 
idea  ever  since.   It's  an  interesting  idea,  because  you're 
putting  the  windows  in  according  to  some  sort  of  way  of 
organizing  the  building  which  is  essentially  based  on  how  it's 
built  and  how  it  performs,  and  not  based  on  style.   If  you  take, 
say,  a  Georgian  Colonial  building  which  you  know  from 
Philadelphia,  the  windows  are  always  placed  on  a  facade  in  a 
particular  way.   You  can't  jam  the  window  up  against  the  wall 
with  a  Georgian  Colonial  building,  it  doesn't  work.   And  that  is 
one  of  the  sources  of  my  passion  against  style. 

Now,  my  idea  was  we  would  go  down  this  list  and  talk  about 
these  jobs. 

Riess:     That's  a  good  idea. 


What  Corbusier  Saw  in  the  Indian  Caves 


Riess:     But  talking  about  style,  weren't  International  style  buildings 
doing  some  of  the  same  things  with  corner  windows? 

Esherick:   They  were  doing  that,  but  they  dumped  too  much  light  in  in  a 

mindless  sort  of  way,  and  they  weren't  controlling  it,  and  they 
weren't  controlling  how  it  bounced  around.   Except  for 
Corbusier,  and  this  came  later.   But  not  much  later. 

Probably  about  1960,  or  something  like  that,  they  started  a 
new  graduate  program  at  Berkeley.   I  don't  want  to  get  out  of 
phase,  and  we  can  always  go  back  to  this,  but  there  weren't  any 
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graduate  programs  with  some  kind  of  focus,  such  as  this.   Bill 
[Wurster]  had  the  idea  that  he  wanted  to  run  such  a  program,  and 
somehow  or  other  I  got  nailed  to  run  it,  in  a  sort  of  informal 
way.   I  didn't  have  any  title,  and  I  wasn't  the  director  of  the 
graduate  program  or  any  baloney  like  that,  but  I  just  ran  it. 

In  those  days,  we  had  a  lot  of  foreign  students.   People 
like  Hans  Hollein  was  a  student  at  that  time. 


Riess:     Hans  Hollein? 

Esherick:   Yes.   He's  well  known  because  he  won  the  Pritzker  Prize  and 

things  like  that.   There  were  a  bunch  of  very  good  architects. 

There  was  one  very  funny  guy  in  the  class  by  the  name  of 
Michel  Fillet—obviously  a  Frenchman.  After  leaving  Berkeley  he 
went  to  Paris  and  became  a  movie  actor.   [laughter]   Then 
eventually  he  came  back  to  the  United  States  and  started  to 
teach. 

But  Michel  had  a  friend  who  had  been  working  for  Corbusier 
in  India,  and  this  guy  came  through,  young  guy,  and  he  had  a 
bunch  of  slides.   He'd  been  working  in  Ahmedabad.   He'd  been 
working  on  the  great  buildings  that  Corb  did  in  Ahmedabad,  the 
mill  owners'  buildings,  and  the  mills  were  all  owned  by  the 
Sarabhai  family.   And  then  he  did  a  lot  of  houses  for  the 
Sarabhais,  who  were  an  interesting  family,  and  I  got  to  know 
them  years  later  and  visited  them  in  London. 

At  the  time  that  Corb  was  doing  those  things,  somebody 
showed  him  the  Indian  caves.   Now,  I  don't  know  which  caves  he 
went  to.   I  would  suspect  that  he  went  to  Elephanta  and  Ajanta 
and  Ellora,  but  I'm  not  certain  about  it.  What  struck  him  about 
the  caves  was  the  way  the  light  is  introduced.   I  think  it's 
most  prominent  in  Elephanta.   I'm  kind  of  foggy  about  it. 

This  guy  had,  because  Corb  spoke  so  much  about  the  caves, 
visited  the  caves  and  had  a  whole  lot  of  slides  of  them. 

it 

Esherick:   The  particular  caves  I'm  thinking  of  are  all  along  a  slot 

canyon,  and  they're  dug  back  into  the  canyon  walls.  Then  these 
great  spaces  are  dug  in,  and  then  shafts  are  dug  vertically  up 
to  the  surface  to  dump  light  into  the  back  of  the  cave. 

The  drama  of  the  light  is  just  remarkable.  When  I  was  in 
Bombay  I  wanted  to  visit--!  can't  remember  which  one  it  is 
that's  out  in  the  middle  of  Bombay  Harbor- -but  it  was  the 
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monsoon  season  and  I  couldn't  get  anybody  who  had  the  nerve  to 
go  out  and  take  me  out  to  the  island  where  the  thing  was.   I 
wanted  to  go  see  it. 

Riess:     So  you  haven't  seen  them. 

Esherick:   I've  never  actually  seen  them,  and  I've  never  seen  a  really 

decent  study  of  them,  that  deals  with  light  in  the  caves  in  the 
way  Corb  saw  it.   He  reinterpreted  that  light  not  so  much  in  the 
mill  owner's  building- -to  a  certain  extent  there,  but  mostly  in 
the  Sarabhai  houses.   Then  later,  he  did  a  couple  of  little  tiny 
apartments  in  sort  of  a  duplex  thing  in  Paris  that  also 
capitalize  on  this.   Those  buildings  are  much  more  interesting 
than  some  of  the  Corbusier  buildings  which  are  sort  of  huge 
walls  of  glass  and  everything  else;  they're  much  more  subtle, 
and  they  use  light  in  a  much  more  interesting  way. 

Riess:     Was  it  vertical  light? 

Esherick:   Yes,  he  was  after  vertical  light.   The  advantage  of  the  vertical 
light  is  that  it  can  be  at  the  back  of  a  room  and  wash  the  wall 
surface.   So  much  of  this  is  all  common  sense  and  has  been  well 
known  over  the  years.  The  reason  you  have  lots  of  candles  at  a 
dinner  table  at  a  dinner  party  is  so  that  it  lights  everybody's 
faces  mutually.   If  you've  ever  sat  at  a  dinner  table  or  a  lunch 
table  or  whatever  where  there  is  light  coming  from  only  one 
side,  where  you  may  be  given,  as  the  guest,  the  view  to  look  at, 
if  there's  somebody  opposite  you,  their  face  is  a  black 
silhouette.   I  think  when  you  talk  to  people  you  are  sort  of 
constantly  reading  their  faces  and  looking  at  their  eyes.   You 
learn  whether  they're  getting  it  or  not. 

Anyway,  these  are  things  that  anybody  ought  to  know,  but 
apparently  they  don't  know.   I  can't  understand  why  they  don't 
see  the  importance  of  balanced,  comfortable  light.   An  actor- 
there  has  to  be  enough  light  on  a  stage,  I  would  think,  so  that 
actors  can  really  see  the  faces  of  the  audience,  and  so  that 
they  can  read  whether  it's  happening  or  not,  whether  the 
audience  is  getting  it.   I'm  sorry  to  get  off  on  all  this 
digression. 

Riess:     We  got  into  this  because  I  said  something  about  International 
Style. 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  the  early  International  Style  things,  they're  almost 
sort  of  bombastic  in  wanting  to  demonstrate  that  they  can  have 
lots  of  light.  They  Just  drew  a  big  glass  wall  and  that's  it. 
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Jobs:  Lewis,  Grill,  Holt 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Okay,  back  to  the  jobs. 

Byrne  was  for  a  nice  lady,  and  it  was  a  kind  of  a  formal, 
elegant  house  up  around  the  Claremont  Hotel,  but  it  never  got 
built,  and  it  probably  cost  too  much. 

MacBoyle  Lewis  is  hyphenated,  but  the  hyphen  should  be 
deleted,  because  that's  his  first  name,  Mac  Lewis.   They  were  a 
real  kick,  Mac  and  Fran  Lewis.   Fran  was  an  extraordinarily 
independent  woman  who  went  to  Europe  before  the  war,  traveled 
alone,  which  young  women  didn't  do  in  those  days,  and  she  liked 
Spain  so  much  that  she  got  a  job  I  think  on  Mallorca,  running  a 
hotel.   She  is  a  very  handsome  woman,  and  the  house  was  filled 
with  paintings  and  Spanish  furniture  and  everything  that  had 
been  gifts  from  prominent  Spaniards,  and  wonderful  maritime 
paintings  from  some  Spanish  admiral  that  she  had  got  to  know. 

That  house  is  in  Belvedere,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it's 
still  there  or  not.   It's  so  modest—most  of  the  things  I  did, 
certainly  in  the  early  days,  were  relatively  modest  houses.   One 
of  the  nicest  houses  that  I  ever  did,  and  I  thought  then  quite  a 
big  one,  was  for  Clary  [Clarence]  Heller,  down  on  his  family's 
estate  in  Atherton.   It  turned  out  to  be  not  big  enough,  so  when 
somebody  bought  the  Heller  estate,  they  tore  it  down.   [laughs] 
I  was  probably  sad  when  I  heard  about  it,  as  much  because  a  very 


usable  house  was  just  destroyed,  but  it  wasn't  my  house, 
never  felt  possessive  about  things  I've  done. 


I've 


In  the  case  of  the  MacBoyle  Lewis  house  she  had  that  furniture, 
so  did  she  say,  "I  need  to  showcase  this  furniture,"  or 
something? 

No,  she  just  had  it.  Maybe  it's  that  I'm  just  factual  about 
these  things,  or  my  clients  are,  I  don't  know.   She  had  the 
furniture,  and  it  was  nice  furniture,  so  you  figured  out  where 
it  could  go. 

Now,  maybe,  you're  clear  about  how  you  work  with  clients.   In 
the  beginning,  were  you  so  clear  about  how  you  were  going  to  get 
to  know  what  they  wanted  or  needed? 

No.   In  those  days,  I  stumbled  around  a  lot.   That  was  back  in 
the  days  when  I  was  trying  to  get  at  efficient  ways  to  find  out 
what  they  wanted.   There  are  all  sorts  of  things  that  you  need 
to  know  about  what  their  day-to-day  life  is.  A  house  that  works 
for  day-to-day  life  and  minimal  entertaining  doesn't 
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automatically  adapt  itself  to  weekly  dinner  parties  for  sixteen. 
So  you  have  to  know  how  they  entertain,  and  how  old  the  kids 
are,  and  so  on. 

Riess:     You  were  asking  all  those  questions? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Try  to  understand  what  they  really  needed. 

Riess:     But  the  give  and  take  was  still  not  as  developed  as  it  got  to 
be? 

Esherick:   No.   Well,  actually  later  on  it  became  much  less  formal,  but 
much  more  effective.   It  became  more  conversational,  and  you 
picked  up  less  specific  information  and  more  anecdotal 
information,  and  meanings  get  plugged  into  things  in  very  subtle 
ways.   I'm  not  very  analytical  about  any  of  this  stuff. 

Riess:     You're  not  very  analytical? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  am  after  the  fact,  but  probably  not  at  the  time. 

Eventually  I  finally  wake  up  to  what  happened.   It  would  be  nice 

to  make  an  argument  that  I  had  some  prescience  about  all  this, 

but  I  didn't.   I'd  just  sort  of  stumble  into  it  and  find  out 
what  works.   Then  I  kind  of  figured  out  what  happened  after  it 

happened.   I  think  we  all  have  a  tendency  to  romanticize  our 
decision  processes.   "Sure,  I  did  it  on  purpose." 

Riess:     Now,  the  Grill  residence.   [14621] 

Esherick:   Joaquin  Grill  was  a  character.   He  was  a  very  popular  band 

leader,  and  a  real  character.   The  house  actually  got  built. 
It's  a  simple  little  house  in  that  part  of  Oakland,  you  know 
when  you  come  out  of  the  tunnel  coming  from  Orinda,  and  then  you 
make  some  goofy  loop  and  go  back  underneath  the  freeway,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  tunnel.   There's  a  road  that  goes  from  Berkeley 
that  eventually  connects  to  whatever  that  freeway  is  [Warren 
Freeway].  That  connects  with  the  MacArthur.  Well,  the  Grill 
house  is  right  in  there  in  that  part  of  Oakland,  whatever  that 
is.   I  think  it's  called  Montclair,  but  I'm  not  sure.   That  was 
a  fun  house  to  do,  and  he  was  an  interesting  guy. 

Warner  and  Wood  were  houses  that  didn't  get  built.   John 
Schapps  was  a  nice  guy  who  was  a  probation  officer.   He  was  fun 
to  talk  to  about  criminal  problems  and  so  on.   I  don't  know  how 
I  ever  got  to  know  him.   Don't  ask  me!   But  it  was--I  think  I'm 
thinking  of  the  right  thing- -it  was  a  house  out  in  the  Cow 
Hollow  area. 
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Gump's  was  just  a  little  exhibit.  My  office  was  at  210 
Post,  and  somehow  or  other  they  found  me  and  I  did  a  little 
exhibit  for  them  up  on  the  second  floor. 

The  Holt  house  is  interesting.   That's  Harry  Holt,  and 
that's  a  really  big  house.  They  picked  me  because  they  came 
down  to  see  Gardner  and  Gardner  said  he  couldn't  do  it,  and 
recommended  me.   They  had  come  down  and  they  talked  to  Bill,  and 
Bill  never  asked  them  what  kind  of  a  house  they  wanted.   Bill 
told  them  what  kind  of  a  house  they  needed.   [laughter]   Harry 
told  that  story  time  after  time  after  time,  so  I  guess  he  got  to 
believe  it. 


Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Question  of  How  People  Live 


Esherick:   The  other  things  are  sort  of  minor.   Guide  Dogs  School  for  the 

Blind,  at  that  time  I  was  working  with  a  good  guy  by  the  name  of 
Bob  Steiner,  and  I  mentioned  that  to  you,  that  we'd  been  in 
Gardner's  office  together.   He  and  I  worked  together  for  a 
while,  had  sort  of  a  vague  partnership.   He  knew  a  woman,  I 
think  one  of  the  Heller  family,  but  not  Ellie.   She  had  started 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  and  had  financed  this  kennel  and 
building  out  in  Marin  County.   We  did  that.   It  was  a  very 
interesting  thing  to  do. 

Riess:     Why? 

Esherick:   It  was  kennels,  which  were  kind  of  like  farm  buildings, 

practically,  or  zoo  buildings.   Then  there  was  a  residence,  but 
the  residence  was  for  blind  people  mostly.   You  had  to  figure 
out  how  that  ought  to  be.   One  of  the  interesting  things  was  the 
attitude  of  the  people  who  were  going  to  run  the  residence  who 
wanted  it  to  be  like  any  house.   I  thought  it  should  have  sort 
of  special  signs  in  it  for  the  blind,  some  way  to  find  out  where 
you  are  when  you're  walking  around  the  place,  that  you're  coming 
to  a  stair. 

For  example,  one  of  the  questions  was  whether  it  ought  to 
be  absolutely  level,  just  one  floor,  and  uncompromising  on  that. 
They  said  no,  that  it  shouldn't  be  that  way,  that  it  ought  to 
have  built  into  it  things  that  were  in  other  ordinary  houses 
where  this  wasn't  an  issue,  so  that  you  didn't  make  the  house 
for  the  blind  a  special  house. 

I  liked  doing  it  because  you  learn  something  from  it.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  literature  about  this  sort  of  thing.   In 
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fact,  there  is  precious  little  literature  about  how  people  live, 
really,  anyway.   Architectural  magazines,  even  a  lot  of  journals 
and  books  that  deal  with  so-called  vernacular  architecture, 
rarely  ever  tell  you  how  the  people  live  in  these  buildings, 
what  the  life  is  like. 

We  had  a  question  about  something  a  while  back,  and  I  got 
out  a  book,  Architecture  Popular  de  Portugal --Popular 
Architecture  of  Portugal  —  and  one  of  the  interesting  things 
about  the  Portuguese  and  Brazilian  architecture,  residential 
architecture--!  call  it  all  architecture—is  that  a  lot  of 
houses  in  both  places  have  completely  interior  rooms.   They  are 
masonry  buildings  with  very,  very  high  ceilings,  and  very  high 
doors,  and  bedrooms  with  no  windows,  which  we  would  think  of  as 
nuts  in  this  part  of  the  world.   But  in  those  hot  climates  the 
window  isn't  necessarily  anything  that  you  want  to  have  anyway. 

Riess:     What  about  air? 

Esherick:   Well,  the  room  door  goes  all  the  way  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  it's 
usually  a  louvered  door  or  something. 

But  you  see  that  it  is  different,  and  you  wonder  whether 
people  go  into  these  rooms  and  have  the  light  lit  all  the  time, 
or  whether  they  only  go  into  the  room  when  they  don't  need  a 
light,  or  whether  the  room  is  just  for  sleeping.   You  can't  find 
out. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  standardized  apartments  in  San 
Francisco.   They  follow  a  real  pattern:  a  couple  of  bay  windows 
on  the  front,  a  center  hall,  a  little  light  well  in  the  middle, 
and  then  something  in  the  back,  and  a  back  porch  or  a  stair  that 
goes  out  to  the  back  yard.  They  are  very  standardized,  but 
there  is  very  little  information  on  how  people  live  in  those 
buildings . 

Which,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the  great  virtues,  I  think, 
of  reading  what  you  might  call  topical  or  geographical  fiction 
that  describes  how  these  places  are  used.   If  it  weren't  for 
fiction,  I  think  we  would  know  only  a  fraction  of  what  we  ought 
to  know. 


Jobs;  Dollar;  Maritime  Training  Center;  Ford 

Riess:     The  Dollar  residence  in  1946?  Was  this  at  Tahoe? 
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Esherick:   No.   I  think  it  was  in  Pleasant  Hill.   My  guess  is  that  it's 

about  where  Rossmoor  is  now,  and  I  doubt  that  it's  still  there. 

There  was  a  decorating  firm—they  always  called  themselves 
decorators—Armstrong,  Carter  &  Kenyon.   They  did  a  lot  of  stuff 
for  Gardner  and  for  Bill,  and  then  a  lot  that  I  did  with  them. 
They  would  get  me  to  do  things  from  time  to  time.   Mrs.  Dollar 
wanted  a  pavilion  of  some  kind,  like  a  big  tower,  as  I  recall,  a 
round  room  or  a  hexagonal  room  or  something  like  that .   It's 
almost  all  glass,  and  about  twenty-five  feet  high.   That's  all  I 
remember  about  it . 

But  that  was  fun,  and  working  with  Beth  Armstrong  and  Jean 
Carter  was  always  very  nice.   I  was  touched  that  when— Beth  died 
before  Jean  did,  and  Beth  had  a  chair  that  she  designed  that  she 
especially  liked  and  that  I  had  always  liked  that  she  had  in  her 
studio,  and  Jean  gave  it  to  me.   They  gave  Bill  one  chair,  I  got 
another  chair,  and  I  think  that  was  about  it.  But  that  I  was 
selected  along  with  Bill  to  receive  stuff,  I  was  very  touched  by 
that. 

The  chair  turned  out  to  be  bigger  than  my  place  could  take 
so  I  eventually  gave  it  to  George  Homsey,  because  George  has  a 
place  that's  big  enough. 

The  "Maritime"  thing  is  over  on  Government  Island,  the 
Coast  Guard  island  in  the  Alameda  Estuary.   From  working  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  Cadet  School  when  I  was  in  Gardner's  office  I 
had  gotten  to  know  some  funny  merchant  marine  guys,  some  of  whom 
were  moved  over  to  the  Coast  Guard— others  were  incorrigible, 
committed  sea  captains  who  went  right  back  to  sea.   God,  they 
were  funny. 

But  one  of  them  was  then  attached  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Station  over  there,  and  they  needed  a  little  training  building 
in  which  they  wanted  to  install  a  C-2  boiler.   C-2  was  a  type  of 
merchant  ship  during  the  war,  like  the  Liberty  ships  but  bigger 
and  faster.   That  was  fun,  because  it  was  a  strictly  industrial 
thing,  and  getting  it  all  to  work. 

Now  Livermore  Union  High  School,  I  have  no  idea  what  that 
was  all  about.  Nothing  came  of  it.   I  had  too  small  an  office 
to  do  a  high  school.   But  it  was  sort  of  interesting  to  think 
about . 

Goff  residence  is  a  total  blank,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 
The  only  thing  I  can  think  of  is  that  it  somehow  is  a 
misspelling  of  Goss,  but  I  don't  know. 
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II 

Esherick:   I'm  thinking  about  going  over  to  the  [College  of  Environmental 
Design  Documents  Collection]  archive  with  this  list  after  I've 
got  it  annotated,  and  going  through  it  and  correcting  it,  and 
finding  out  how  much  of  what  I've  been  telling  you  is  a  lot  of 
baloney. 

Archie  Bianchi  was  a  nice  guy  who  had  a  big  house  out  on 
Vallejo  or  Green,  and  I  just  did  a  little  bit  of  remodeling  for 
him. 

Now,  that  Smith  there  I  assume,  since  I've  marked  it  as 
built,  is  Fred  and  Libby  Smith.  Those  two  things  may  be  the 
same,  but  there  was  this  guy,  also  Smith,  who  had  a  place  in 
Oregon  who  wanted  a  ranch  headquarters  up  there,  and  nothing 
ever  came  of  that. 

Howard,  I  draw  a  complete  blank  on. 

Hale  is  Prentis  Cobb  Hale.  Prentis  was  a  friend  of  Bob 
Steiner's,  and  we  just  did  some  remodeling  for  him. 

Larry  Ford- -her  name  was  Ditsy  Ford,  but  I  think  that  was 
before  "ditsy"  was  the  kind  of  a  slang  word  that  it  is  today, 
[laughter] 

Riess:     Cute  name. 


Esherick:   Well,  she  was  just  that.   The  meaning  of  ditsy  may  have  come 
from  her.   But  she  was  a  scream.   She  was  full  of  energy,  and 
she  was  from  Stockton.   I  think  that  I  did  that  because  I  got  to 
know  people  in  Stockton,  and  people  in  Stockton  probably  told 
Ditsy  about  it.   But  it's  a  remodeling  job  of  the  house  that's 
right  next  to  what  became  eventually  the  Wheary  house.   That 
comes  along  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  later.   That's  on  the 
Presidio  Wall  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

It  was  interesting,  because  it  had  a  bay  window  that  was 
all  cluttered  up  with  little  windows  and  mullions  and  muntins 
and  everything,  and  I  just  sort  of  cleaned  it  out  and  got  the 
operating  stuff  around  on  the  side  of  the  bay.   It  was  a  house 
that  Tim  Pfleuger  had  designed.  Pfleuger  designed  very,  very 
few  houses,  and  I  saw  Tim  after  it  was  done.   He  said  it  was 
interesting,  that  he'd  seen  what  I  did  and  he  was  glad  to  see 
it,  because  he  said  that  what  I  had  done  was  to  put  it  back  the 
way  he  originally  designed  it,  and  somebody  had  screwed  it  up  in 
the  meantime. 
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Racing,  Climbing.  Falling,  and  Theory  and  Dogma 


Riess:     Before  we  turn  the  page,  where  did  racing-car  driving  fit  into 
your  life? 

Esherick:   About  '51,  '52,  something  like  that.   It  was  sort  of  an  insane 
enterprise.   I  have  a  terrible  habit  of  having  one  thing  that  I 
do  that  I  sort  of  know  something  about,  and  then  if  something 
comes  along  that  I  don't  know  anything  about,  I  pour  endless 
energy  into  it.   I  knew  a  little  bit  about  automobiles  and 
everything  else,  but  eventually  I  got  so  that  I  did  learn  how  to 
be  a  panel  beater. 

Riess:     Panel  beater? 

Esherick:   Panel  beater--! 'm  sorry,  that's  an  Australian  term  for 

automobile  body  work.   I  learned  how  to  do  that,  I  learned  how 
to  weld  aluminum.   If  you  can  weld  aluminum,  you  can  weld 
anything  else.   And  I  generally  learned  how  to  do  all  the 
mechanical  stuff  on  the  cars.  So  that  was  a  lot  of  fun. 

Riess:     Did  you  get  into  it  because  you  enjoyed  the  people  who  were 
doing  it,  or  were  you  just  really  drawn  to  it  all  by  itself? 

Esherick:   Probably  all  by  itself.   I'd  always  been  interested  in  European 
sports  cars. 

Riess:     Did  you  have  one? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  had  an  old  MG-TC,  and  then  I  had  a  Fraser-Nash  BMW. 
Actually,  it  was  a  328  BMW  that  Fraser-Nash  imported  into 
England.   It  was  designed  in  about  '36  or  '37,  something  like 
that.   It  was  the  best  road  racing  car  that  was  around  after  the 
war,  because  nobody  did  anything  new. 

Riess:     What  about  speed?  You  liked  speed? 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  like  to  ski  fast.   Even  when  I've  fallen  mountain 
climbing,  I've  sort  of  enjoyed  it  until  I  land. 

Riess:     The  rappelling? 

Esherick:   Well,  I've  actually  fallen.   Not  on  a  mountain--!  was  trying  to 
climb  the  brick  joints  of  a  building  and  fell  off. 

Riess:     But  you  could  have  been  working,  "you  should  have  been  home 

working,"  or  something  like  that.   How  did  you  view  life  that 
you  could  take  this  time  to  beat  panels  and  play  like  that? 
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Esherick:   Probably--!  really  don't  know.   I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  my 
kids.   There  would  be  times  when  I  wouldn't  be  around,  but 
usually  they  were  hanging  around  while  I  was  working  on  the  car, 
and  so  on.   They  learned  something  from  it.   One  of  them 
especially  learned  a  lot  from  it. 

Riess:     You  didn't  feel  driven  about  architecture? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  I'm  driven  about  practically  everything.   [laughter] 
I  don't  know  why  I'm  so  curious,  but  if  I  don't  know  something 
about  something,  then  I  get  curious  about  it  and  want  to  learn. 
Since  I  know  so  little  about  so  much,  there's  lots  to  keep  me 
busy.   I've  never  been  bored  in  my  life.   But  I  think—we're 
doing  this  against  a  sort  of  architectural  background,  but  I 
think  all  these  things  are  important.   I  think  that 
architecture,  when  it  gets  esoteric  and  remote  and  dissociated 
from  everyday  life  and  from  ordinary  people's  everyday  lives,  it 
loses  a  lot  of  meaning. 

I  think  a  lot  of  the  theory  and  dogma  that  is  running 
around  in  architecture  is  almost  a  total  waste  of  time.   If  some 
architect  builds  some  arcane  thing  according  to  a  "theory,"  the 
people  who  use  the  stuff,  who  come  up  against  it,  either  live  in 
it  or  work  in  it  or  study  in  it,  one  thing  or  another,  the  only 
way  they  can  understand  the  building  is  if  they  understand  the 
theory  also.   Since  the  theories  are  so  goofy  and  convoluted  and 
everything  else,  I  doubt  that  anybody  understands  the  theories 
anyway. 

A  building  that  is  built  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a 
particular  theory  can  per  se  only  be  understood  if  you 
understand  the  theoretical  basis.   My  feeling  is  that 
practically  100  percent  of  the  people  who  promulgate  the 
theories  don't  have  the  foggiest  notion  of  what  they  mean,  so 
nobody  understands  them. 

Riess:     And  where  do  you  stand? 

Esherick:   You  do  spaces  in  a  building.   I  always  think  of  buildings  from 

the  inside,  and  I  hate  to  judge  them  from  looking  at  them  on  the 
outside.   But  the  spaces  are  there--!  mean,  unless  you're  doing 
a  storage  facility  or  the  stack  part  of  a  library.  And  even 
with  those,  it's  not  just  that,  people  move  through  all  these 
spaces.   I  think  movement  and  perception  while  moving,  and 
everything,  is  important. 

Now,  this  may  be  justifying  a  largely  misspent  life--, 
[laughter] 
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Riess:     But  you  are  also  a  reader,  or  was  this  a  time  when  you  were  more 
actively  involved  with  your  kids  and  with  the  kind  of  physical 
life? 

Esherick:   Well,  one  of  the  annoying  things  about  getting  older  is  that,  at 
least  for  me,  I  need  more  sleep.   I  had  always  understood  that 
when  people  got  older  they  needed  less  sleep.   I  asked  my  doctor 
about  that,  whether  that  was  really  true  or  not.   He  said,  "Oh, 
don't  worry  about  it.  Those  people  just  think  they're  awake." 
[laughter] 

Riess:     So  you're  saying  that  you  really  operated  on  a  lot  less  sleep? 

Esherick:   Much  less  sleep.   I  think  I  told  you  that  I  had  kept  a  record 
during  the  Okinawa  campaign,  eighty-nine  days  at  sea  and  I 
averaged  less  than  four  hours  sleep. 

Riess:     But  maybe  that's  a  kind  of  adrenalin  level,  not  real  life. 

Esherick:   Five  to  six  hours  sleep  was  then  generally  enough  for  me.   I 
think  it's  entirely  possible  that  with  that  kind  of  nutty 
activity  that  you  wear  yourself  out,  so  it's  no  wonder  I  need 
more  sleep  now.   I  am  getting  the  sleep  I  should  have  had  in 
1930. 


Riess:     Being  married  to  an  architect, 
were  working  on  with  Becky? 


did  you  talk  over  things  that  you 


Esherick:   Yes.   That  and  a  lot  of  other  things.   I  think  that  she's  very 
political,  and  so  am  I.   In  fact,  she  is  much  more  active 
politically  right  now  than  I  am.   She  is  a  big  Democratic 
powerhouse  in  Marin  County,  and  known  to  every  Democratic 
politician  over  there.   I  think  she  has  a  lot  to  do  with  Barbara 
Boxer  being  where  she  is. 


Jobs;  Frohlich.  Spec  Houses.  Women's  Athletic  Club,  Goldstein 


Riess:     Good.  All  right,  let's  just  roll  through  1947.   Frohlich. 

Esherick:   Frohlich  was  interesting.   It's  a  house  in  a  then-new 

subdivision  on  the  west  side  of  San  Rafael.   It's  hard-boiled  in 
some  respects,  because  it  was  covered  all  over  with- -the 
exterior  sheathing  was  transite  panels,  cement  asbestos  panels. 
So  it  has  a  nice  grey  look  to  it,  a  very  industrial-looking 
thing.   Transite  comes  in  four-by-eight  panels.   So  that  sort  of 
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fit  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  do  a  modular  thing,  and  it's  a 
very  modular  structure. 

It's  a  very  simple  idea,  with  a  big  two-storey  living  room 
--that  is,  two  stories  of  space—and  then  two  floors  adjoining 
that  with  a  kitchen  and  stuff,  kitchen-dining  room  on  the  lower 
floors.   You  actually  entered  the  building  on  a  balcony  that  was 
at  the  bedroom  level,  which  was  the  upper  floor,  and  the  garage 
was  at  the  upper  level.   It's  an  interesting  house. 
Unfortunately  it  has  been  painted  so  that  the  grey  of  the 
transite  doesn't  show  through. 

Rogers  I  just  don't  remember. 

Brantman  was  a  remodeling  job.   It's  on  Keil's  Cove  on  the 
north  side  of  Raccoon  Straits.   It  was  nice,  big  decks  and 
everything  else. 

Rote  I  don't  know. 

R.  R.  Smith  is  one  of  a  whole  series  of  houses  that  I  did 
for  Bob  Smith,  who  is  my  old  friend  from  Penn.   He  was  then  a 
contractor  doing  spec  houses  over  in  the  East  Bay,  mostly  in 
Orinda  and  Lafayette  and  thereabouts. 

Holt  brothers  was  preliminary  drawings  for  a  possible 
building  that  they  were  going  to  build.   They  had  the 
Caterpillar  franchise  for  northern  California,  and  they  were 
going  to  build  another  outlet  someplace,  I  don't  know,  Tracy  or 
someplace  around  Stockton.   It  never  went  ahead. 

The  Women's  Athletic  Club,  I  imagine  that  Beth  Armstrong  or 
Jean  Carter  got  me  involved  in  that.   The  Women's  Athletic  Club 
was  on  Sutter  Street,  just  west  of  Mason.   It's  sort  of 
diagonally  opposite  the  Marines  Memorial.   It  was  just  upgrading 
the  building.  There  was  a  residential  component  to  it,  and 
swimming  pool  and  a  whole  lot  of  stuff.   It  was  a  remodeling  job 
of  an  old  building.   I  can't  remember  who  the  original  architect 
was--Bliss  and  Faville?--but  the  drawings  were  strange  drawings. 
It  was  built  probably  in  the  twenties,  and  the  structural  steel 
wasn't  sized.   In  those  days,  the  contractor  took  care  of  the 
structure,  so  the  engineering  part  of  it  was  pretty  weak. 

Goldstein--"steen11  is  the  way  it  was  pronounced- -he  was  a 
lawyer.   Goldstein,  Lewis  &  Barceleaux,  or  something  like  that. 
Marvin  Lewis,  [laughs]  one  of  the  horrendous  characters  around 
this  town,  was  one  of  his  partners. 

Riess:     Tell  me  more  about  these  people. 
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Esherick:   Well,  Bert  Goldstein  was  a  good  guy,  a  very  bright  guy.   I  did 
their  offices.   It's  a  building  that  used  to  be  a  Bank  of 
America  building  on  Market  Street  right  across  New  Montgomery 
from  the  Palace  Hotel,  on  the  same  side  of  Market.   It's  a 
corner  building,  and  they  had  this  wonderful  domed  space  up 
there.   That  will  come  up  later,  but  this  Goldstein  job  was  just 
some  remodeling  for  him. 

The  Goldie  thing,  which  comes  a  little  bit  later,  was  also 
just  minor  remodeling. 


McCoy  House,  Kent  Woodlands.  Discussion  of  Sitint 
Engineering 


Esherick:   The  McCoy  house  is  in  Kent  Woodlands.   That  was  especially 

interesting  because  it  was  a  hillside  house,  and  conventional 
wisdom  always  was  that  you  ran  the  house  parallel  to  the 
contours.   Well,  as  soon  as  you  do  that  you  dam  all  the  water 
that's  drifting  down  the  hill,  and  you  cause  more  problems  than 
were  already  there,  and  there's  always  that  big  shady  side.   So 
I  just  reversed  the  building  and  ran  the  building  right  straight 
out  from  the  hill,  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
contours  of  the  lines. 

Riess:     So  it's  a  big  cantilever? 

Esherick:   No,  it  went  all  the  way  down  to  the  ground.   So  the  nice  thing 

was  that  you  had  a  garden  at  the  lower  level  and  a  garden  at  the 
upper  level.   You  just  put  two  shelves  in  with  a  bulldozer, 
simple  as  it  could  be. 

Riess:     Was  that  the  first  time  you  had  done  that? 

Esherick:   I  think  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  done  it.   But  it's  a  good 

idea,  and  people  ought  to  do  it  more.   It  makes  an  awful  lot  of 
sense. 

Riess:     Were  there  structural  problems  with  this? 

Esherick:   Nothing  in  particular.   I  did  almost  all  my  engineering  at  the 

beginning.   For  some  odd  reason,  nothing  has  fallen  down.   But  I 
started  out  with  Steilberg  doing--!  can't  remember  what  the  name 
of  the  earthquake  program  was  that  was  started  for  the  public 
schools  right  after  the  Long  Beach  earthquake- -the  Field  Act?-- 
but  I  did  a  lot  of  preliminary  structural  stuff  for  Steilberg, 
because  Steilberg  was  rehabbing  all  the  Sausalito  schools. 
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Riess:     One  of  the  things  you  had  to  learn  about  the  Bay  Area. 

Esherick:   Right.   And  also,  you  would  see  all  sorts  of  problems.   I  knew 
people  that  had  houses,  and  they  had  problems  with  the  houses, 
and  you'd  go  have  dinner  with  them,  and  I  guess  it's  like  the 
doctor  who  is  always  getting  asked  about  "this  bruise  on  my 
wrist"  or  whatever  the  hell  it  is.   So  you  get  to  see  all  these 
things. 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  house  that  I  had  done  for 
myself  on  Baywood  Road,  the  house  in  Ross  that  I  did  before  the 
war,  had  some  fierce  drainage  problems  that  I  didn't  think  were 
going  to  exist  because  the  drainage  was  theoretically  cut  off  by 
a  road  up  above.   But  it  didn't  cut  off  enough,  so  I  was 
fighting  water  all  the  time  on  that.   So  many  hours  in  boots  in 
the  middle  of  a  rainstorm—well,  it's  an  incentive  to  learn. 

Riess:     Would  you  think  that  you  would  have  over-engineered  things,  as 
they  say? 

Esherick:   No,  I  think  everything  that  I  did  was  way  under-engineered. 

Because  the  standards  were  very  primitive,  the  general  knowledge 
was  minimal,  and  since  my  knowledge  was  based  on  the  general 
knowledge  and  was  a  minimal  form  of  that,  it's  kind  of 
guesswork,  what  I  was  involved  with. 

The  McCoy  house  is  a  nice  house.   It  was  owned  later  by  a 
doctor  that  I  met  at  a  dinner  at  the  house  that  Bill  did  at 
Francisco  and  Larkin  for  Mrs.  Walter  [1951].   That  house  was 
built  on  the  same  scheme  as  the  McCoy  house.   It  sort  of 
launches  its  way  out  from  the  hill. 

I  helped  the  people  who  owned  that  house  [the  former 
Walter-Wurster  house]  and  some  of  their  neighbors  in  a 
neighborhood  battle,  and  we  were  asked  up  there  to  dinner  to 
celebrate  their  victory.   There  was  a  doctor  there  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  present  owners—he's  a  physician  out  at  UCSF,  or 
surgeon  or  something  like  that- -and  they  had  owned  the  McCoy 
house  at  one  time,  and  they  couldn't  say  enough  about  how 
wonderful  it  was  to  live  in.   They  saw  all  the  things  that  I  had 
seen  as  possibilities,  of  being  on  these  platforms  that  launched 
their  way  out  over  the  hill. 

Riess:     Did  you  have  someone  you  associated  with  in  landscaping  at  that 
time? 

Esherick:  Yes.  Doug  Baylis  I  think  did  a  certain  number  of  things.  Tommy 
[Church]  did  some.  Tommy  did  the  Holt  house  in  Stockton.  Marty 
Campbell  was  a  very  good  gardener,  and  I  think  she  and  I  did  the 
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garden  on  that  house.  McCoy,  I  may  have  done  it.   I  really 
don't  remember. 

Riess:     I  asked  because  Tommy  Church  I  understand  would  often  be  called 
in  before  the  architect,  because  siting  is  what  he  was  so  good 
at. 

Esherick:   I  always  thought  he  never  had  any  interest  until  the  things  were 
built.   He  came  up  to  the  Holts'  when  we  were  siting  the  thing, 
and  I  had  figured  out  a  way  to  come  into  the  house,  and  he 
agreed  with  me.  Whether  he  knew  what  I  thought  or  not,  we  both 
came  to  the  same  conclusion.   He  really  didn't  do  anything  until 
a  lot  of  the  building  was  up. 

I  always  thought  Tommy  was  more  of  a  hands-on,  in-the-field 
kind  of  a  guy.   Maybe  my  drawings  were  so  un-understandable  that 
the  drawings  didn't  mean  anything  to  him,  so  he--.  He  was  good 
enough,  and  he  had  enough  confidence,  that  he  could  do  the 
garden  at  any  time.  But  generally  speaking,  I  always  thought 
that  he  stalled  until  there  was  something  there.   It  was  very 
hard  for  me  to  get  anything  out  of  him. 

The  Maupin  house  would  have  been  great.   He  had  a  big  ranch 
down  near  Fresno,  and  I  went  down  there  several  times.   Very 
interesting  guy,  very  cultured  guy.   It  was  going  to  be  a  big 
house  out  on  a  slough  east  of  Fresno.   Nothing  ever  came  of  it, 
I  really  don't  know  why.   But  that  would  have  been  very 
interesting,  because  he  came  from  an  old  Valley  family  and  knew 
the  area  very  well.   He  was  a  very  alert,  sensitive  guy.   I 
always  felt  there  was  a  great  opportunity  to  learn  from  an 
unusually  attentive  person  and  was  disappointed  that  it  didn't 
go  ahead. 
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VIII   SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
ARCHITECTS 


[Interview  9:  January  17,  1995]  ## 


History  and  Importance  of  SFAIA 


Esherick:   The  story  of  this  whole  thing  [AIA  oral  history]  is  that  it  was 
part  of  a  project  to  raise  money  for  the  local  chapter,  because 
the  local  chapter  of  the  AIA  got  cleaned  out  by  their 
accountant,  who  stole  some  $200,000  from  them,  and  they  don't 
have  that  much  money.   They  looked  all  over  the  country  for  this 
guy,  and  they  traced  him  to  Mexico,  but  they  could  never  catch 
up  with  him.   He  was  finally  arrested,  I  think  in  Oklahoma,  for 
driving  with  a  blinking  taillight  that  wasn't  working  properly, 
[laughter]   They  hauled  him  over  for  this  really  minor  traffic 
infraction,  and  then  for  some  reason  or  other  phoned  in  to  find 
out  whether  there  was  anything  on  him  or  not,  and  he  was  wanted 
in  San  Francisco  for  larceny. 

Riess:     And  how  was  the  interview  with  you  and  Donn  and  Vernon  and 
Harold  Stump  going  to  raise  money? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know.   But  they  were  sort  of  grasping  at  straws.   They 
were  also  going  to  have  an  auction  of  drawings  and  all  sorts  of 
things,  and  I  think  it  was  just  sort  of  a  part  of  a  package  to 
reconstruct  the  chapter  and  redeem  it  in  some  way  or  other.   And 
I  could  always  be  wrong  in  thinking  the  history  was  part  of  a 
fund  raising  program. 

The  trouble  with  this  project  was  that  Liz  Mufeney  [O'Hara] 
intended  that  it  be  sort  of  the  early  days  of  the  AIA.   That  is, 
the  San  Francisco  AIA,  which  used  to  be  the  Northern  California 
AIA.   She  wanted  to  start  to  develop  a  history  of  the  origins  of 
the  chapter.   So  she  picked  on,  I  guess,  the  four  oldest  folks 
that  were  around. 
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Unfortunately,  Harold,  I  don't  think,  was  even  a  member  of 
the  AIA,  ever,  and  Vernon  was  never  active  in  the  AIA.  And  how 
the  stuff  drifted  off—Harold  is  just  fantastic  in  how  far  he 
can  get  from  the  subject.   There's  a  section  that  I  have  in 
here,  and  I  don't  know  what  the  question  was,  but  it  certainly 
must  have  been  the  most  general  question  in  the  world,  because  I 
drifted  off  to  something.   Just  looking  through  it,  I  come 
across  Harold  interrupting  and  talking  about  the  Patris,  who  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  any thing- -Vernon  was  trying  to 
explain  something,  and  then  Harold  jumps  in  with  something  about 
Mr.  Patri. 

Riess:     Well,  it's  cautionary  about  transcripts,  isn't  it? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  it's  cautionary  to  me  about  how  to  stay  focused  and 
how  to  try  to  speak  the  English  language. 

I  was  interested  in  the  transformation  of  the  AIA  from  a 
kind  of  employers'  union,  or  guild,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it,  into  a  much  broader  organization.   In  the  old  days,  the  only 
people  who  joined  the  AIA  were  the  firm  owners,  or  the  high 
people,  the  associates  in  a  firm.   The  structure  of  most  firms 
wasn't  as  it  is  today,  where  there  is  a  named  firm,  and  then  you 
have  a  bunch  of  associates  who  actually  have  some  power.   Most 
firms  are  corporations,  so  they  may  be  stockholders  or  something 
of  the  sort.   But  in  those  days,  they  were  sole  proprietorships. 
Nobody  ever  got  a  look  at  the  books  on  the  inside  that  I  know 
of.   Whether  the  thing  was  prof it -making  or  not  was  entirely  the 
boss's  problem. 

Today  almost  everybody  in  this  office,  whether  they're  an 
associate  or  not,  is  involved  in  making  the  thing  work.   They 
know  what  the  numbers  are,  and  they  have  access  to  all  that 
information. 

Riess:     What  was  the  function  of  the  group? 

Esherick:   That's  hard  to  say,  because  I  really  don't  know.   Gardner  Dailey 
wasn't  active  in  the  AIA.   Bill  Wurster,  it  points  out  in  here, 
sought  reform  in  the  AIA.  At  one  time  they  wanted  Bill  to  run 
for  national  president,  but  he  never  wanted  to  do  it,  so  didn't. 
The  changes  I  think  just  came  slowly  with  the  change  in 
professional  life  all  across  the  country.  But  that  doesn't 
answer  your  question  about  what  was  it  like. 

Riess:     Did  it  have  an  important  say  in  education  or  lobbying  or  codes? 
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Esherick:   It  does  today,  but  it  didn't  then.   It  may  have  had  some 

influence  on  code  issues  in  the  early  days,  but  I  don't  really 
know  about  it. 

Codes  actually  were  pretty  primitive,  compared  to  what  they 
are  today.   They  were  based  on—well,  they  sort  of  copied  other 
codes,  everybody  copied  codes.  For  example,  there  were  no 
egress  standards  worth  a  damn,  and  no  classifications  of 
buildings  according  to  type  of  occupancy.  Well,  there  must  have 
been  in  the  early  days,  but  they  were  not  at  all  clearly  defined 
until  after  one  of  the  fires  in  Chicago.  There  was  an 
auditorium  fire  that  brought  major  changes  to  the  code. 

Riess:     You  would  think  the  reason  for  such  an  organization  of  all  of 
the  top  boys  would  be  to  keep  somebody  else  out,  then. 

Esherick:   Oh,  I  think  that  was  a  major  issue.   It  was  a  largely  defensive 
thing.   It  wanted  to,  I  think,  establish  a  kind  of  level  of 
dignity  and  authority  to  the  profession.   Because  the  only 
people  who  were  hiring  architects  were  people  who  were  pretty 
well-to-do  to  begin  with.  They  were  either  heads  of  the  giant 
corporations  wanting  things  designed  for  their  corporations,  or 
they  were  those  same  people  wanting  great  houses  designed. 

Architecture  has  always  required—or  building,  I  should 
say,  has  always  required  money  or  power.   It  sort  of  moves  back 
and  forth.   Usually  in  this  country,  money  and  power  are 
synonymous  anyway. 

Riess:     Such  people  in  San  Francisco  knew  about  Dailey  and  Wurster.   Is 
it  likely  that  they  would  call  and  use  the  AIA  as  a  referral 
service? 

Esherick:   No. 

Riess:     But  I  think  it's  now  being  used  more  for  referrals,  isn't  it? 

Esherick:   Yes,  it  is.   And  fortunately,  there  are  more  ordinary  folks,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  who  want  information. 

The  whole  approval  process  is  so  complicated  that  you  have 
to  have  a  professional  doing  the  drawings  for  you.   You  have  to 
observe  all  the  structural  parts  of  the  code,  you  have  to 
observe  all  the  life-safety  stuff  that  goes  beyond  whether  the 
building  is  going  to  stand  up  or  not.  Then  added  to  that  are 
things  like  ADA  and  Title  24  that  deals  with  energy  issues. 
It's  got  to  the  point  where  somebody  can't  sit  down  in  their 
kitchen  and  do  a  set  of  drawings  for  a  little  tiny  house.   I 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


don't  know  why  we  always  say  "sit  in  their  kitchen" --nobody  is 
going  to  sit  in  the  kitchen  these  days.   [laughs] 

Why  did  you  and  Donn  Emmons  decide  this  was  an  organization  you 
wanted  to  be  part  of? 

I  paid  no  attention  to  the  AIA  until  Donn  became  president.   I 
think  Donn  was  president  in  about  1952.   Then  he  started  to 
have  meetings  that  were  interesting.   He  took  a  public  stand  on 
important  issues. 

What  would  make  them  important? 

Oh,  planning  issues  or  housing  issues  or  sort  of  community 
equity  issues. 


Did  the  AIA  take  a  stand  on  the  look  of  the  cityscape? 
you  on  the  Art  Commission  in  San  Francisco? 


Weren't 


I  was  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  AIA.   It  was  a 
fairly  common  way  to  operate  in  those  days.   The  city  charter 
says  that,  I  think,  two  of  the  Art  Commission  members  have  to  be 
architects,  and  then  there  has  to  be  a  painter  and  a  sculptor 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.   Usually  what  happens  with  that  is  that 
the  mayor  makes  the  appointment,  and  he  just  calls  up  the  AIA 
and  says,  "Who  have  you  got?"  Then  they  check  you  out  to  see 
whether  you're  such  a  strong  member  of  the  opposition  that  you 
should  be  submerged. 

When  Donn  was  president  and  you  decided  to  join,  and  presumably 
others,  did  that  mean  that  you  were  crowding  out  a  bunch  of  sort 
of  boring  old  architects? 

Yes,  and  the  sort  of  tag  end  of  these  guys,  the  old-fashioned 
kind  of  cigar-smoking  architect,  a  model  of  the  present-day 
corporate  architect,  gave  way  to  very  entrepreneurial 
architects. 

They  were  still  fighting  a  real  rear  guard  action  after 
Donn  got  involved—it  wasn't  just  a  walkover  as  far  as  Donn  was 
concerned.  He  didn't  just  come  in  and  then  all  the  conservative 
types  just  folded  their  tents  and  said,  "Okay,  it's  yours." 
They  were  still  active,  and  they  were  actively  promoting 
themselves,  and  the  general  loosening  up  of  any  governmental 
control  that  would  get  in  the  way  of  architectural  practice. 

They  were  all  very  much  on  the  side  of  the  developer.   And 
that  hasn't  gone  away.   If  you  want  to  get  something  built  in 
San  Francisco  today,  say  if  you  want  a  highrise  building,  it's 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 
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Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


well  known  that  there  are  a  few  people  that  you  go  to,  because 
they  know  how  to  grease  their  way  into  the  City  Hall.   I  don't 
use  "grease"  in  terms  of  money  or  anything  of  the  sort,  but  they 
know  how  to  do  it. 

Who  are  a  few  who  would  represent  the  old  boys? 
Well,  Bill  [William  Gladstone]  Merchant,  for  example. 
How  about  Timothy  Pfleuger? 

Pfleuger  was  so  eccentric,  and  he  drank  so  much- -he  died  of  a 
heart  attack  on  the  sidewalk  out  in  front  of  the  Elks  Club. 

The  Elks  Club? 

Well,  that's  incidental.   He'd  been  heating  it  up  at  the  Family 
Club,  which  was  where  he  had  a  sort  of  permanent  place  at  the 
bar,  and  walked  down  the  hill  and  got  as  far  as  the  Elks  Club 
and  collapsed  on  the  sidewalk,  and  that  was  the  end  of  him.   1 
mean,  that's  the  story  I've  always  heard. 

Pfleuger  was  a  flamboyant  type,  an  unconventional  type,  but 
actually  I  think  was  a  pretty  good  architect  in  many  respects. 

How  about  some  of  the  University  people?  How  about  John  Galen 
Howard? 

Howard  was  too  honest  and  legitimate,  1  think.  Arthur  Brown  was 
one  of  the  big  powerhouses.   John  Bakewell  was  a  very  nice  man. 
I  never  knew  Arthur  Brown,  but  I  did  know  John  Bakewell.   He  was 
a  cultured  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

The  Brown  office  was  a  very  good  office,  a  highly  competent 
office.   The  [San  Francisco]  City  Hall  is  no  small  achievement. 
It's  extraordinarily  well  detailed.   The  fact  that  it's  got  real 
earthquake  problems  at  the  moment  isn't  at  all  unusual, 
considering  the  state  of  knowledge  of  structural  engineering  at 
the  t  ime . 

Then  the  successors  to  the  Brown  office—it  used  to  be 
Arthur  Brown,  then  it  went  Bakewell  and  Brown,  and  then  the 
successor  firm  to  that  was  Weihe,  Frick  &  Kruse.   Ernie  Weihe 
was  a  very  good  architect.   These  guys  got  to  be  known  by  their 
competence.  Merchant,  I  think,  did  the  airport,  for  example. 
Merchant  did  a  lot  of  stuff  around  town  that  doesn't  thrill  me 
in  the  way  Tim  Pfleuger 's  stuff  did,  450  Sutter  and  so  on, 
that's  pretty  interesting  work. 
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An  Aside  on  Earth  Science  Building.  UC  Berkeley,  and  Peer  Review 


Riess:     It  sounds  like  you're  saying  that  they  weren't  bad  architects. 

Esherick:   They  were  political  architects:  stuff  automatically  was  fed  to  them. 
They  had  to  be  competent,  because  having  the  city  hire  someone 
incompetent  would  cause  all  kinds  of  trouble.   It  isn't  what  the 
city  wants.   Like  this  nutty  business  of  the  Earth  Sciences  Building 
[McCone  Hall,  UC  Berkeley]  that's  in  the  papers. 

Riess:     You  mean,  redoing  the  seismic  work. 

Esherick:   Yes.   Steve  [Stephan  A.]  Mahin,  who  uncovered  it,  the  professor 
in  engineering,  is  a  very,  very  good  engineer,  very  good 
teacher.   It's  just  a  pity  that  he  wasn't  around.   That's  a 
long,  distressing  story  about  how  that  happened.   It  shouldn't 
have  happened.   I  think  the  Berkeley  campus  is  a  little  too 
relaxed  about  how  it  goes  through  things.   I  understand  the 
policy  on  the  Berkeley  campus  is  to  not  go  through  the 
calculations  or  anything  of  the  engineer.   They  just  assume  that 
if  somebody  is  a  structural  engineer,  that  he  is  competent. 

I  found  out  what  the  problem  at  Earth  Sciences  is--you 
can't  find  out  this  sort  of  thing  from  the  newspapers.  The  idea 
of  stiffening  the  wall  by  blowing  on  concrete  on  the  outside  to 
make  a  stiff  diaphragm  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  way  to  do  it. 
But  you  stiffen  the  wall,  and  then  you  have  to  carry  that  wall 
to  the  ground  and  anchor  it  into  the  existing  foundation  or  to  a 
new  foundation.   You  have  to  tie  it  all  together. 

Well,  they  stopped  at  the  second  floor  line,  which  meant 
that  they  had  an  enormously  stiff  thing  up  above  and  under  the 
force  of  the  earthquake  the  entire  top  of  the  building  all  went 
as  a  unit.  And  then  they  didn't  do  anything  about  stiffening 
the  bottom,  just  columns,  which  apparently  were  the  most  serious 
weaknesses  in  the  building  anyway.  And  they  designed  what's 
known  as  a  soft  first  storey. 

Now,  there  are  people  who  argue  that  the  soft  first  storey 
is  a  good  way  to  absorb  the  forces  of  an  earthquake.   Portuguese 
engineers  are  pretty  good  engineers,  but  not  for  buildings 
[laughter] --one  of  the  major  exports  from  Portugal  is  first-rate 
dam  design—but  they  believe  in  the  soft  first  storey,  and  it 
has  worked  reasonably  well  in  Portugal,  because  although  it's 
earthquake  country,  all  the  earthquakes  since  the  1755  one  have 
been  fairly  mild,  low- force  things.   So  they  have  always  argued 
for  the  soft  first  storey.   No  engineer  now  in  California  would 
argue  for  that,  and  I  don't  know  how  it  ever  got  done. 
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Riess:     Perhaps  there  is  more  interest  in  design  review  than  engineering 
review  at  the  University. 

Esherick:   I  don't  really  know.   I  consult  to  UC  San  Diego.   I  was  down 

there  last  week,  so  I  asked  them  how  they  go  about  it.   I  found 
out  that  there  is  a  regent  directive  that  in  all  seismic  issues 
there  has  to  be  some  sort  of  peer  review.   I  suspect  that  the 
language  in  the  directive  is  fairly  general  language,  and  then 
it's  up  to  the  campus  to  decide  on  what  to  do. 

I  do  understand  that  there  is  some  kind  of  review,  but  it's 
a  fairly  casual  review,  and  I  think  the  reviewer  relies  on  the 
reputation  and  the  competence  of  his  peer  whom  he  is  reviewing. 
That's  the  Berkeley  system. 

At  San  Diego,  what  they  do  is  much  more  analogous  to  what 
happens  with  a  non-University  building.   The  University  doesn't 
have  to  obey  building  codes  or  regulations.   But  anybody  else 
does.   At  San  Diego  and  for  any  non-University  work,  say  for  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  or  commercial  projects,  developments  and 
so  on,  the  drawings  and  all  the  calculations  are  submitted  to 
the  building  department,  and  then  they're  checked  by  people  who 
are  structural  engineers.   They  check  the  calculations,  they  run 
through  the  numbers . 

And  they  do  the  same  thing  at  UC  San  Diego.   I'm  told  they 
don't  do  that  at  Berkeley.  There  is  apparently  a  review 
committee,  which  includes  Steve  Mahin,  and  they  look  at  general 
concepts  and  don't  get  into  the  details.   I  was  told  that  most 
of  the  people  are  from  engineering- - there ' s  somebody  from 
environmental  design,  I  don't  know  who  it  would  be--and  they 
just  take  sort  of  a  general  view  of  the  concept.   Steve  Mahin 
was  on  sabbatical  and  somehow  the  committee  missed  it  in  this 
case,  because  the  concept  is  nutty.   It  may  be  a  one-in-a- 
thousand  times  that  the  system  failed. 

The  other  thing  is—this  is  always  a  possibility—that  I 
may  be  misinformed.   But  my  information  comes  from  conversations 
with  engineers  whom  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for. 

II 

Riess:  When  you  were  on  the  faculty  at  Berkeley  was  there  any  way  that 
you  would  have  an  official  involvement  with  such  a  situation  as 
this?  I  mean  did  you  on  other  buildings. 

Esherick:   No.   Nobody  ever  asked  me— no. 
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Riess:     On  Wurster  Hall  was  the  engineering  review  particularly 
scrupulous?   It's  such  a  massive  concrete  structure. 

Esherick:   I  don't  know  about  that.   The  engineer  was  Isadore  Thompson,  who 
was  considered  the  best  concrete  engineer  in  the  area,  one  of 
the  best  in  California.   Tommy  worked  with  a  young  Israeli  by 
the  name  of  Mike  Degan.  Mike  was  a  very  able  guy. 

The  only  problem  that  they  had  that  I  know  of,  and  the 
building  has  gone  through  some  good  jolts,  is  that  those 
concrete  sunshades  should  have  been  maintained.   You  can't  just 
build  something  like  that  and  let  it  sit  out  in  the  weather  and 
not  do  anything  about  it.   But  there  was  no  process  of 
inspection  or  examination,  and  water  seeped  into  the  welded 
joints  and  caused  some  trouble. 

They  kept  in  touch  with  me  about  what  they  were  doing.   I 
thank  Roger  [Montgomery]  for  that.  A  lot  of  these  places  will 
just  chew  the  building  up  like  hell  and  never  ask  you  a  question 
about  it,  and  they  may  do  the  wrong  thing. 

Riess:     They  get  in  touch  with  you,  they  don't  get  in  touch  with  the 
team  anymore? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know  why  they  don't.   But  it's  certainly  better  to  go 
through  one  person  rather  than  three. 

Riess:     But  in  a  way,  your  answer  is  partly  an  answer  to  why  something 
like  this  would  happen  with  Earth  Sciences.   You  have  testified 
to  the  superiority  in  expertise  of  Isadore  Thompson,  so  you  felt 
that  you  were  in  safe  hands. 

Esherick:   Yes. 

Riess:     And  yet  you  would  also  say  that  anybody's  engineering  should  be 
double-checked  in  any  situation? 


Esherick:   I  think  it's  a  good  idea. 

Earth  Sciences  was  a  [John  Carl]  Warnecke  building,  and 
Nishkin  was  the  engineer.   Nishkin  was  a  good  engineer.   In 
fact,  I  know  some  of  the  young  people  just  starting  out  who 
actually  worked  on  the  building,  and  they're  very  capable 
people. 
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The  Library.  UC  Berkeley,  and  T.  Y.  Lin 


Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


We've  just  gone  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  make  Moffitt 
Undergraduate  Library  seismically  safe. 

Oh,  did  your  firm  do  that  part  of  the  things? 

Yes.   We  did  the  Doe  addition  and  then—well,  we  worked  out  a 
way  to  connect  Doe  with  Moffitt- -they 're  connected  underground 
with  a  tunnel.   I  think  I  spent  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  on  the 
design,  all  of  which  resulted  in  the  scheme  that  they  have 
today.   If  somebody  else  has  done  a  lot  of  work  on  the  project 
and  they  show  you  all  the  ways  that  something  can  be  done,  you 
naturally  want  to  then  go  beyond  this  collection  of  things  and 
ask,  is  there  another  way?   I  think  anybody  could  have  done  what 
I  did,  and  come  in  and  looked  at  it  and  seen  that  there  was 
another  way  to  do  it. 

But  that's  sort  of  beyond  the  point.   The  point  is  that 
that  building  was  not  a  very  well  designed  building, 
seismically.   It's  a  T.  Y.  Lin  building.   Now  Lin  is  a  terrific 
engineer—over  the  years,  I've  known  him  well.   I've  always  had 
an  interest  in  structures,  having  worked  for  Steilberg,  and  have 
always  encouraged  a  strong  relationship  between  the  architecture 
department  [at  UC  Berkeley]  and  structural  engineering.   In 
fact,  John  Rutherford  and  I  started  a  thing  called  the  Walter  T. 
Steilberg  Fund,  which  is  for  joint  events  of  architecture  and 
engineering.   Originally  our  idea  was  that  we  would  get  enough 
money  together  to  support  students  in  joint  programs  out  of  the 
income  —  the  income  is  minor  and  it  pays  for  a  few  seminars  and  a 
stuff  like  that. 

You  mean  students  in  a  kind  of  double  major,  that  idea? 

Yes.   That  was  what  we  were  thinking  about.   Even  in  the  old 
days  it  was  possible  to  get  a  joint  degree,  a  master's  in 
structural  engineering  and  a  master's  in  architecture. 

When  you  say  it's  a  T.  Y.  Lin  building,  that's  one  of  the  things 
about  being  head  of  a  firm,  that  your  name  is  always  going  to  be 
associated  with  disaster,  right? 

Yes.   Well,  that's  one  of  the  remarkable  things  about  T.  Y.  Lin: 
it  never  is.   His  firm  had  a  building  collapse  in  the  Alaska 
earthquake,  and- -the  Teflon  engineer.   He's  a  wonderful  man. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  ought  to  be  off  the  record  or 
not,  but  the  California  Monthly  has  an  article  by  [Allan]  Temko 
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that  is  full  of  so  much  stuff --it  implies  that  Lin  invented 
moment  distribution,  which  had  been  invented  by  Hardy  Cross 
years  before.   Hardy  Cross  was  an  engineering  professor  at  Yale. 
Temko  gets  blinded  by  his  enthusiasms,  and  I  am  personally 
concerned  about  his  writing  a  book  on  T.  Y.  because  then  the 
book  turns  out  to  be  a  bunch  of  nonsense,  and  you're  not  going 
to  be  able  to  get  any—well,  it  would  be  embarrassing  for 
anybody  to  write  a  real  review  if  that  article  is  any  sample  of 
what's  going  on,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  problem  to  get  any 
really  distinguished  structural  engineer  to  review  it. 

T.  Y.'s  great  contribution,  I  think,  is  to  be  able  to 
conceive  of  the  performance  of  buildings  under  stress  in  a  kind 
of  holistic  way,  instead  of  atomizing  the  structure  and  then 
analyzing  each  constituent  part.   He  sees  how  the  whole  thing  is 
going  to  go  together.   That's  very  important.   Engineering  is 
too  often  an  analytical  process,  and  everything  is  pulled  apart 
and  then  analyzed  piece  by  piece.   T.  Y.  is  good  enough  to  do 
that,  but  his  understanding  of  the  entire  building  is  really 
great. 

He  told  me  once  that  he  had  learned  that  from  his  work  when 
he  was  an  engineer  in  China,  and  I  believe  he  was  working  for 
the  Chinese  national  railways,  with  design  teams  that  weren't 
too  sophisticated.  What  he  had  to  do  was  to  get  a  global 
picture  of  the  whole  structure.   Developing  that  understanding 
of  how  an  entire  building  is  going  to  behave  is  a  real  talent. 
It's  very  undramatic.   It's  hard  to  say  anything  about  it  that 
sounds  earth-shaking. 

Not  many  engineers  have  T.  Y.'s  imagination.   But  backing 
him  up  has  to  be  a  very  capable  bunch  of  detailers,  and  I've 
been  told  that—I  don't  know  this  at  all  from  any  direct 
evidence— but  that  the  detailing  just  isn't  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Riess:     And  wasn't  on  Moffitt? 

Esherick:   I  don't  think  it  was  on  Moffitt,  because  Moffitt  is  pre- 

stressed.   It's  an  extremely  interesting  thing,  but  the  whole 
problem  with  a  pre-stressed  structure  is  to  try  to  figure  out 
how  to  get  the  joints  to  work.  You  can  have  a  thing  that's 
stiff  as  hell  this  way,  and  a  thing  that's  stiff  as  hell  that 
way,  and  if  they're  not  held  together  at  the  joint,  what  good  is 
the  stiffness  in  an  earthquake? 

Riess:     Why  wasn't  his  firm  called  on  to  do  the  seismic  rehabilitation 
or  whatever?  Or  was  it  conceived  by  the  University  as  more  a 
design  problem? 
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Esherick:   Well,  first  of  all,  any  structural  changes  have  architectural 

implications  and  functional  implications  for  the  building.   They 
were  more  concerned,  I  think,  about  the  functional  aspects  of 
the  solution,  which  they  properly  ought  to  be.   You  can  make  the 
thing  hell  for  strong  and  then  not  be  able  to  get  in  the 
building  because  you  block  the  entrances  with  concrete.   The 
University  looked  to  us  and  our  engineers  to  see  to  it  that  the 
building  was  made  safe. 

Riess:  But  there  isn't  a  kind  of  holding  of  some  people  responsible,  so 
that  T.  Y.  Lin,  or  his  firm,  or  Firm  X,  has  some  work  that's  yet 
undone,  and  they  have  to  correct  it? 

Esherick:   The  problem  is  that  there's  a  statute  of  limitations  idea  about 
the  thing.   I  think  that  one  should  be  held  to  the  standard  of 
care--the  rules  of  tort  that  say  that  you're  held  to  the 
standard  of  care  that  is  appropriate  for  the  profession.   That 
you're  not  supposed  to  do  something  really  exceptional.  And  I 
think  that  you  have  to  look  back  at  the  standard  of  care  at  the 
particular  time,  and  the  knowledge  at  the  particular  time. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  that  what  tends  to  take  over  is 
the  statute  of  limitations  idea,  even  though  the  thing  at  issue 
may  not  have  been  up  to  the  standards  of  care  at  that  particular 
time. 


SFAIA,  Technical  Reports,  Continuing  Education,  and  Regulations 


Riess:     It's  interesting.   Architects  and  engineers  are  so  vulnerable. 
Something  that  the  AIA  must  discuss. 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  think  that's  unquestionably  true.   I  wish  that  the  AIA 
shared  technical  information  more.   I  think  I  mentioned  in  one 
of  our  earlier  talks  how,  when  I  was  in  Dailey's  office,  Gardner 
would  send  me  over  to  Ernest  Bora's  to  show  him  how  to  detail 
stuff. 

Riess:     Yes.   Has  that  been  proposed  by  you  to  the  AIA? 

Esherick:   I've  been  yelling  about  it  for  years.   It  actually  is  happening 
now.  The  AIA  has  gotten  much  more  interested  in  technical 
stuff,  and  they  pass  that  information  on  to  the  profession. 
There  are  now  very  useful  reports  that  the  AIA  gets  out  on  all 
sorts  of  technical  issues. 
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It's  complicated.   You  criticize  a  manufacturer- -you  know, 
maybe  somebody  does  a  roof  that  everybody  knows  disintegrates 
after—if  they  have  a  ten-year  guarantee,  it  disintegrates  at 
ten  years  and  two  months .   There ' s  a  wonderful  case  of  a  book  by 
Elmer  Botsai,  now  the  dean  at  Hawaii.   He  wrote  a  book  on  wood 
detailing  and  asked  me  to  review  the  book,  because  I  knew 
something  about  wood  detailing,  or  at  least  he  thought  I  did. 

It  was  a  wonderful  book,  an  absolutely  marvelous  book.   One 
of  the  things  that  he  criticized  in  the  book  was  a  particular 
product  that  just  doesn't  work.   He's  a  very  honest, 
straightforward  guy,  so  when  he  wrote  this  section  he  sent  it  to 
the  trade  association.   It's  not  just  a  single  manufacturer, 
there  are  a  whole  lot  of  manufacturers  who  do  the  same  thing. 
The  association  wrote  him  back  and  said  they  were  just  going  to 
sue  the  hell  out  of  him  if  he  ever  put  that  in  print.   And  being 
the  wonderful  kind  of  an  irascible  guy  that  he  is,  he  printed 
that  letter  in  the  foreword  of  the  book,  which  is  why  there 
isn't  any  comment  on  the  product  in  the  book.   [laughter] 

Riess:     Is  the  national  AIA  getting  out  this  information,  or  the  local? 

Esherick:   It's  both.   The  AIA  has  now  a  program  called  professional 
interest  areas,  where  you  can  sign  up  for  a  professional 
interest.   They  have  one  on  health  care,  and  they  have  one  on 
housing,  and  they  are  actually  very  useful,  because  they  share 
information. 

Riess:     You  mean  printed  material  they  send  to  you? 

Esherick:   Yes,  and  committees  of  the  interest  have  regular  meetings,  study 
groups . 

Riess:     You  have  said  you  think  it  important  for  architecture  schools, 
and  firms,  to  do  more  with  research  and  development.   And  also 
continuing  education.   Does  the  AIA  take  on  continuing  education 
for  architects? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  they  have  to.  Anybody  who  can  read  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  knows  that  state  legislatures  are  going  to  require 
it.  Of  course,  it  could  be  that  all  these  folks  who  want  to  get 
the  government  off  their  backs  will  can  any  such  thing  as 
continuing  education. 

[laughs]  Excuse  a  digression,  but  I  would  love  to  ask  some 
of  these  people  just  exactly  in  what  way  is  the  government  on 
their  backs?   Is  it  because  we  have  traffic  lights  in  the 
streets,  and  you  can't  drive  ninety  miles  an  hour  downtown,  is 
that  the  government  on  your  back? 
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Riess:     You  said  earlier  that  the  older  architects  in  the  AIA  were 
bothered  by  the  regulations,  which  I  guess  came  in  with  the 
various  housing  authorities  and  World  War  II  and  so  on.   They 
couldn't  go  ahead  with  their  projects,  perhaps.   But  there  is 
still  a  strain  of  disgruntlement  about  this? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know  that  it's  disgruntlement.   There  are  still  people 

who  are  against  ADA  [Americans  with  Disabilities  Act],  and  think 
it's  too  much  of  an  infringement,  and  it  really  doesn't  make 
that  much  difference.   I  don't  agree  with  that  at  all.  Maybe  I 
believed  in  it  from  the  start,  but  when  I  had  my  knee  redone  and 
was  on  crutches  I  became  a  real  believer.  Anybody  who  has  a 
real  disability  ought  to  be  respected.   I  think  it's  a  moral  and 
ethical  thing. 

You  shouldn't  have  to  have  laws  about  something  like  that. 
People  ought  to  be  considerate.   But  since  most  of  us  don't  have 
any  obvious  disabilities--!  used  to  work  with  a  guy  out  at 
Langley  Porter  who  would  challenge  that.   He  would  say, 
"Everybody's  got  disabilities,  they  just  don't  know  it."   I 
think  there  is  a—it's  the  American  frontiersman  mentality,  the 
feeling  we're  all  supposed  to  be  tough  and  strong  and 
independent.   But  some  of  us  aren't. 


Opening  up  the  AIA 


Riess:     You  continue  to  serve  on  committees  and  give  speeches  for  the 
CCAIA  [California  Council  of  the  AIA,  now  the  AIA  California 
Council,  or  AIACC] .   In  fact,  it's  kind  of  a  third  activity. 
Teaching,  and  practice,  and  representing  the  industry. 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  actually,  I  think  architecture  is  important.   There 
is  a  tradition,  and  I  like  being  an  architect,  I  enjoy  it,  but  I 
also  think  that  if  I  were  doing  it  for  purely  selfish  reasons  it 
wouldn't  mean  anything,  I  would  be  embarrassed  about  It. 
[laughs]   The  whole  Quaker  strain  requires  that  I  justify 
myself,  I  guess--!  don't  know  whether  that's  really  the  right 
way  to  put  it--but  that  I  make  an  honest  effort  to  do  some  good. 

I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  young  people  who  are  kind  of 
under  the  thumb,  or  the  heel,  of  somebody,  who  aren't  allowed 
to--.   That  is,  they  don't  have  the  opportunities  that  I  had. 
I'm  more  interested  in  opening  things  up  for  the  young  people. 
I  go  to  these  things  and  most  of  the  time  talk  to  my  younger 
colleagues,  and  try  to  encourage  them  as  much  as  possible  to  try 
to  keep  the  thing  open. 
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The  AIA  can  become  a  sort  of  self-serving  guild  and  a  very 
closed  organization.   I  think  it  should  be  much  more  open. 
Susan  Maxman  as  the  first  woman  president  I  think  was  very 
important  to  the  AIA.  And  I  think  my  participation  in  the  AIA 
that  pleases  me  most  was  that  I  made  the  nomination  speech  for 
her. 

And  then  Chet  Whidom,  who  is  the  current  president,  has 
taken  a  quite  different  stance  or  direction  from  what  the  AIA 
had  been  some  years  ago.   The  AIA  at  one  time  was  advertising 
the  architect  as  the  leader  of  the  team.   Well,  that  to  me  is  a 
totally  irrelevant  issue.   It  was  done  for  business  purposes. 
Chet  is  reforming  all  that  stuff  and  is  making  noises  that 
probably  scare  the  hell  out  of  a  lot  of  folks  in  various  places. 
I  think  if  the  AIA  understands  what  can  be  gained  by  cooperation 
they'll  realize  that  what  he's  saying  is  important  and  they 
ought  to  do  it. 

So  it's  for  those  things  that  I'm  interested.   I'm  not 
interested  in  it  to  solidify  whatever  position  it  has. 


"The  More  I  Get  Ignored..." 


Riess:     When  you  talk  about  not  advertising  the  architect  as  the  leader 
of  the  team,  that  issue,  I  suppose  you  tried  to  change  the 
thinking  at  the  University?  Are  people  graduating  from  the  big 
architecture  schools  who  are  working  more  in  a  team  way? 

Esherick:   [laughs]   I  really  don't  know  an  awful  lot  about  the  big 

schools,  because  I  never  get  asked  there.   I  go  to  places  like 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  State. 

Riess:     You  don't  go  to  Harvard  and  Yale? 

Esherick:   No.   I  was  invited  once  to  Harvard  because  somebody  couldn't 
show  up- -obviously,  that's  what  it  was. 

Riess:     Since  you  got  the  gold  medal? 

Esherick:  Yes.   I've  never  been  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  before  or 
after.   I  went  to  Penn  once,  I  got  an  honorary  doctorate  from 
Penn. 

Riess:     But  they  didn't  want  to  hear  anything  from  you? 
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Esherick:   Well,  not  much.   I  gave  the  commencement  talk  and  the  faculty 
talked  all  the  way  through  it.   [laughter]   It  was  so  rude,  it 
was  actually  comical. 

Riess:     Is  that  just  the  parochialism  of  the  East  Coast,  or  is  it  more 
than  that? 

Esherick:   I  really  don't  know.   The  more  I  get  ignored,  the  more  I  feel 
I'm  justified. 

Riess:     The  more  you  feel  you're  justified,  in  what?   In  what  you 
believe? 

Esherick:   In  what  I  believe.   I  think  I  make  it  clear  that  I'm  not 
promoting  some  great  new  theory  or  something  like  that. 

But  I  enjoy  where  I  go.   I  was  at  North  Carolina  State  a 
while  back,  and  it  was  a  marvelous  experience.   Met  a  lot  of 
interesting  people,  interesting  students.   I'm  going  to  Virginia 
Tech,  whatever  the  hell  that  is,  sometime  soon. 

The  one  that  really  disappoints  me,  where  they  asked  me  to 
come  but  they  could  never  raise  even  the  airfare  to  get  me 
there,  was  Texas  Tech,  which  is  in  Lubbock.   I  thought  that 
would  be  wonderful,  because  I  understand  that  it's  terrible,  the 
environment  and  everything  else—here  are  these  kids  out  in  the 
middle  of  absolutely  no  place  who  want  to  be  architects. 
Somebody  ought  to  support  them.   But  I'd  like  to  go  there 
because  I'd  probably  love  the  environment  I'm  told  is  so  awful. 

Why  go  to  Princeton  where  you've  got  a  lot  of  people  who've 
been  to  elegant  prep  schools  and  have  a  lot  of  money  and 
everything  else?   I'm  not  going  to  tell  them  anything  that's 
going  to  mean  anything  to  them. 

Riess:     And  in  fact  the  Bay  Area  tradition  really  just  never  made  it? 

it 

Esherick:   Well,  I  think  it  did,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.   [laughs] 
Riess:     Made  it  outside  the  Bay  Area. 

Esherick:   Yes.   Oh.   Well,  it's  there.   It's  interesting.   I  have  friends 
now  at  North  Carolina  State,  and  good  friends  at  Montana  State. 
I  mean,  these  aren't  the  centers  of  the  universe,  but  we  think 
very  much  the  same.   If  you  can  do  something  that  picks  up  the 
level  of  general  work  in  Bozeman,  Montana,  I  couldn't  be 
happier. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


The  real  question  is  to  develop,  I  think,  in  students  self- 
critical  ability  and  the  ability  to  go  it  alone.   You  can  have 
all  the  theories  in  the  world,  but  when  you  try  to  clamp  the 
theory  on  a  building,  if  the  theory  isn't  absolutely  right  it's 
going  to  ruin  the  building.  Which  is  why  the  concepts  of  post 
modernism,  which  essentially  come  out  of  literary  criticism,  to 
clamp  that  onto  architecture  in  some  sort  of  a  specific  way  just 
trivializes  the  hell  out  of  everything. 


I  don't  know  how  we  got  off  on  this, 
this  AIA  thing. 


I  was  critical  of 


And  I  was  surprised  that  you  haven't  been  imported  to  the  East 
Coast.  But  you're  saying  that  you  really  don't  have  a  message 
that's  popular. 

I'm  right  now  trying  to  preserve  my  purity.   [laughs]   I  think 
this  is  a  badge  of  some  kind  or  another,  and  I  enjoy  the 
outsider  role,  maybe. 

By  the  way,  did  you  read  the  interview  with  Wayne  Thiebaud 
in  the  Chronicle?   In  the  Sunday  pink  section  [January  15, 
1995].   It  really  is  a  wonderful  interview.   I've  got  to  write 
him  a  letter  and  tell  him  that.   I  hate  to  tell  him,  it  was 
probably  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago  we  were  on  a  panel 
together  on  something.  All  I  remember  was  what  a  nice 
experience  it  was,  talking  about  problems. 

What  he  has  to  say  about  art,  to  me,  is  said  so  wonderfully 
well  and  so  simply,  I  just  wish  more  people  could  talk  like 
that.  Also,  what  he  talks  about  when  he  talks  about  the 
function  of  professors  in  an  academic  institution.   The  function 
of  a  professor  ought  to  be  to  make  the  professor  unnecessary, 
and  make  each  student  into  his  or  her  own  professor. 


I've  read  your  writings  along  that  line, 
something  like  that  really  sinks  in. 


I  wonder  whether 


My  feeling  is  that  it  does  sink  in,  from  the  feedback  that  I 
get.   I  have  students  come  through  here  all  the  time.   It  really 
Is  sad,  the  number  of  applications  we  get,  the  number  of  people 
who  want  to  come  in  and  talk  to  me.   If  I  answered  all  of  them 
and  said,  "Yes,"  I'd  talk  to  all  of  them,  I'd  be  hoarse  at  the 
end  of  every  day  and  wouldn't  get  anything  done. 

These  are  people  who  encountered  you  at  other  institutions? 

Yes.   And  a  lot  of  good,  interesting  people  who  want  to  come  and 
work  here.   You  just  want  to  support  them. 
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An  Aside  on  Educators  and  Tenure 


Riess:     In  a  1989  Progressive  Architecture  [February  1989]  there  was  a 
poll  about  the  education  of  architects.   They  seemed  pretty 
thoroughly  dissatisfied  and  displeased  with  what  they  got  out  of 
their  education.   I'll  give  you  some  of  the  statistics  in  kind 
of  a  gross  way:  81  percent  felt  the  architecture  schools  don't 
adequately  prepare  them;  90  percent  said  that  they  were  sent 
into  the  world  with  unreal  expectations;  82  percent  said  their 
educational  success  was  no  predictor  of  success. 

The  one  thing  that  they  felt  was  important  about  education, 
about  schools,  was  the  name  of  the  school,  the  reputation  of  the 
school.   Seventy-four  percent  felt  they'd  had  an  insufficient 
instruction  in  management  and  business  practices.   But  they  all 
wanted  more  in  the  business  and  management,  and  most  of  them 
wanted  more  in  research.   They  all  thought  that  practicing 
professionals  made  much  better  studio  critics  than  full-time 
architecture  educators.   There  was  some  interest  in  co-op  and 
work  study  things,  which  I  don't  think  Berkeley  does. 

I  think  this  must  be  just  as  old  as  the  hills  for  you  to 
hear  all  of  this.   But  what  is  the  problem  in  1989,  if  it's 
always  such  a  problem? 

Esherick:   I'm  not  so  sure  that  you  would  have  got  the  same  answers  if  the 
questionnaire  had  been  submitted  in,  say,  1910  or  1928,  to  pick 
a  couple  of  dates.   At  that  time  the  schools  weren't  that  big. 
There  weren't  that  many  of  them.   The  professors  in  those 
schools  were  mostly  practicing  architects.   The  only  theory  that 
was  around  was  Beaux  Arts  theory,  and  the  only  kinds  of  building 
that  were  around  were  Beaux  Arts  buildings.   So  there  was  a  kind 
of  match  that  was  interesting. 

I  have  probably  weird  ideas  on  the  subject.   I  have  never 
liked  the  idea  of  tenure.   I  didn't  care  about  getting  it,  and 
when  I  became  chair  of  the  department  I  thought  it  was  one  of 
the  worst  things  that  I  had  to  deal  with,  because  I  had  some 
incompetent  people,  lazy  people--! 'm  talking  about  the  inherited 
faculty. 

Riess:     And  these  were  the  full-time  architectural  educators? 

Esherick:   Right.   People  who  wouldn't  take  on  their  teaching 

responsibilities.   And  there  was  no  way  you  could  get  rid  of 
them,  although  one  of  my  main  accomplishments  was  to  embarrass 
two  people  who  had  tenure  off  the  faculty.   They're  not  among  my 
fans  today. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


But  I  think  tenure  has  produced  a  completely  artificial 
situation  as  far  as  architects  are  concerned.   I  can  understand 
that  the  reasons  for  tenure  lie  in  the  protection  of  a  kind  of 
independence,  and  a  devotion  to  truth,  and  a  devotion  to  one's 
discipline,  and  they  are  protection  against  willful  or  unjust 
political  attack.   It  seems  to  me  you  should  be  able  to  have 
that  sort  of  protection  without  the  whole  tenure  system. 


How  do  you  get  tenure  in  the  architecture  department? 
you  have  to  do  for  tenure? 


What  do 


It's  changing  now.   It's  very  interesting.   Back  when  I  got 
tenure,  Bill  Wurster,  who  was  one  of  the  more  authoritarian 
types  to  come  down  the  highway,  just  told  me  that  I  was  going  to 
get  tenure.   He  didn't  ask  me  whether  I  wanted  it  or  not,  or 
anything  of  the  sort.   Being  basically  sort  of  compliant  and  not 
wanting  to  cause  trouble,  I  just  went  along  with  the  whole 
thing . 

Was  it  based  on  built  work? 

Yes,  in  those  days  it  was  based  on  built  work,  and  a  sort  of 
general  review  of  your  work.   But  now,  what's  happening  in  a  lot 
of  other  institutions  is  that  they  are  demanding  advanced 
degrees  beyond  normal  professional  degrees.   A  very,  very  able 
young  woman  that  I  know  at  Montana  State,  a  good  friend,  a 
former  student,  whose  career  I  followed  carefully,  is  going  to 
have  to  take  a  year  off  and  get  another  degree,  which  she's 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  herself,  in  order  to  be  considered  for 
any  further  advancement.  And  she's  already  very  good. 

In  some  of  the  state  universities  and  smaller  institutions, 
what's  happened  is  that  other  faculty,  in  other  disciplines, 
look  on  architects  as  being  a  sloppy  bunch  of  basically  stupid, 
quirky  people,  while  they  have  their  Ph.D.s  in  mathematics  or 
history  or  whatever.  Maybe  they're  envious  of  the  architects' 
getting  tenure  for  professional  or  creative  work.   They  have 
forced  through  standards  for  architecture  that  are  exactly  the 
same  as  the  standards  for,  say,  engineering  or  history. 

I  think  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  titles  of  some 
doctoral  dissertations  to  find  it  possible  to  consider  that  some 
things  are  being  over-studied,  or  that  the  results  are  hothouse 
stuff.   What's  being  done  is  kind  of  like  taking  your  driver's 
license  test,  but  on  an  exaggerated  plane.   If  all  you're  going 
to  do  is  drive  a  small  car,  they  make  you  learn  how  to  drive  a 
semi. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


But  that's  happening  in  the  architectural  schools.   The 
publish-or-perish  thing--!  blame  a  lot  of  the  sort  of  fatuous, 
hybrid  baloney  that  is  labeled  architectural  theory  on  the  fact 
that  these  people  are  supposed  to  publish.   So  they  write  inane 
articles  that  I  can't  understand- -well,  maybe  I  can  understand  a 
little  bit. 

You  have  to  read,  if  you  haven't,  the  doctoral  dissertation  on 
Wurster  Hall.   You  refused  to  be  interviewed  for  it. 

Yes,  I  refused  to  be  because  the  guy  called  me,  and  I  told  him  I 
didn't  understand  what  he  was  talking  about.  [laughs]  I'd  like 
to  see  it. 


There  was  a  cartoon  once  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  I 
cut  out  and  lost,  but  that  I  have  always  loved.   It's  one  of 
those  op-ed  page  cartoons.   There's  a  little  drawing  of  a 
tombstone,  and  it  had  written  on  it,  "Published,  but  Perished 
Anyway . " 

Riess:     [laughter]   Anyway,  so  this  is  a  direction  that  you  think  is 

regrettable,  the  entrenched,  full-time  architectural  educator. 
Except  I  can't  see  why  architecture  schools  would  want  that, 
because  it  must  be  much  more  expensive  than  having  the  part-time 
person. 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  don't  know  what  the  answer  is  to  it.   The  problems  are 
that  practice  is  very  time-consuming.   Any  significant  practice 
is  time-consuming  today,  and  it's  getting  worse.   It  takes  a 
huge  amount  of  energy.   And  teaching,  if  it  is  to  be  any  good  at 
all,  does  the  same  thing.   I  think  I  was  fortunate  enough  in 
having  the  energy  to  do  both,  but  it  was  very  tough,  it  limited 
your  external  life,  and  made  it  so  that  something  had  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  you  didn't  want  to  sacrifice  family  life  or 
anything  like  that. 

Riess:     What  did  you  sacrifice? 
Esherick:   Sleep.   [laughter] 

Riess:     What  about  this  yearning  students  have  to  learn  about  business 
and  management.  Do  you  think  that's  the  job  of  architectural 
education? 

Esherick:   I  think  if  it's  taught  in  an  architectural  school,  it  would  be 

bound  to  be  pretty  lousy.   I  think  probably- -what ' s  required  for 
architectural  management  is  so  dumb  and  so  simple  that  you  could 
take  a  couple  of  summer  courses  at  a  community  college  and  get 
all  you  need.   I  mean,  all  you  want  is  to  have  some 
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understanding  of  accounting  and  some  sort  of  general  principles. 

The  difficulty  is  that  there  are  so  many  entrepreneurs  out 
there  who  want  to  tell  you  all  about  management,  but  that- -I'm 
not  making  a  sentence  out  of  this,  but  our  insurance  agent  is 
tied  in  with  a  management  school,  management  for  architects. 
They  send  us  books  on  management,  to  remind  us  to  pay  our  bill, 
I  guess.  And  they're  all  this  new-age  baloney,  and  it's  stuff 
that  I  can't  stand. 

I'm  lucky  in  that  my  father  was  a  good  businessman,  and  he 
was  an  engineer,  technical  type,  and  when  I  was  a  kid  I  used  to 
go  into  his  office  with  him  on  Saturdays  when  I  wasn't  in  school 
and  sort  of  play  around  with  stuff.   He'd  show  me  the  books,  and 
show  me  how  to  run  an  adding  machine,  which  was  an  old  crank 
type,  Monroe  probably- -it  probably  wasn't  even  a  Monroe,  it  was 
probably  more  ancient  than  that.  And  he  had  the  old-fashioned 
wax  cylinder  Dictaphone,  and  so  he  taught  me  how  to  use  that.   I 
used  to  dictate  things  and  then  listen  back  to  it.   You  wouldn't 
believe  that,  from  these  sessions,  that  I  ever  had  any  such 
experience.   [laughs] 

So  I  had  very  simplified  managerial  experience.   I  realized 
in  the  early  days  that  I  didn't  know  accounting,  so  I  took  a 
night  course  in  accounting.   That  was  probably  late  forties  or 
early  fifties,  something  like  that. 

Riess:     Did  the  AIA  support  architects  in  this  way,  that  they'd  give 
them  little  forms  and  little  helpful  things? 

Esherick:   Not  very  much.   That's  come  along  later.   They  now  have  standard 
contract  forms  and  standard  forms  for  architect-owner  agreements 
and  for  owner-contractor  agreements  and  so  on.   I  don't  recall 
at  that  time  whether  the  AIA  did  much.   In  this  thing  [Liz 
O'Hara  AIA  interview]  Donn  quotes  Bill  [Wurster]  as  pointing  out 
that  he  never  had  a  written  contract  with  anybody  on  anything. 
To  what  extent  that  really  is  the  case,  I  don't  know.   Bill  fit 
the  story  to  make  the  point.   [laughter] 


SFAIA  Becomes  More  Activist,  Issue-Oriented 


Riess:     I  want  to  find  out  how  important  the  AIA  was  for  you  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties.   Perhaps  it  was  a  network—I'm  not  sure 
that  you  needed  a  network.   But  what  did  it  do?  Why  did  you  go 
to  meetings? 
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Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


I  think  because  the  AIA  finally  got  around  to  taking  positions 
on  things.   They  were  always  so  scared  that  if  they  came  out  for 
something,  that  there  would  be  somebody  who  was  against  it  who 
would  then  have  it  in  for  architects  forever. 


What  kind  of  a  thing  are  you  talking  about,  though? 
positions  on  things?" 


"Take 


Oh,  it  could  be  probably  something  as  dumb  as  the  Embarcadero 
Freeway,  or  remember  that  big  freeway  interchange—they  were 
going  to  drive  a  big  interchange  through  Golden  Gate  Park  so 
that  you  came  off  the  bridge,  went  down  Park  Presidio,  and  then 
I  guess  it  was  either  going  to  connect  to  the  Geary  corridor  or 
more  likely  the  Oak-Fell  couple  [a  traffic  term,  a  pair  of 
opposing  one-way  stretches].   They  would  jump  up  and  down  about 
things  like  that. 

I  wasn't  here  at  the  time,  but  I  understand  that  they  might 
have  participated  in  the  battle  of  the  Gate  Bridge  color.   I 
understand  that  when  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  was  being  finished 
the  intention  was  to  paint  it  gold.   And  a  bunch  of  artists  saw 
it  in  its  red  lead  color,  artists  and  architects,  and  then  there 
was  a  big  controversy  as  to  what  it  should  be. 

Now,  I'm  not  sure  that's  the  story,  I  think  I  may  have 
misheard  it,  because  Chesley  Bonestell,  the  illustrator  who  did 
all  those  wonderful  drawings  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  the 
bridge  is  always  that  wonderful  not-quite-International  Orange. 
Some  people  must  have  jumped  up  and  down  and  didn't  want  it  to 
be  that  color,  but  wanted  it  to  be  gold. 

Well,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  AIA  took 
a  public  position  on  anything  like  that. 

And  a  public  position  would  mean  that  there  had  been  discussion 
and  a  vote  of  the  members?  Anyone  could  be  a  member  so  long  as 
they  were  an  architect?  Did  you  have  to  be  a  certified  person? 

I  understand—and  again,  I  think  it's  from  this  AIA  oral  history 
paper— that  people  were  blackballed  at  one  time.   You  had  to  be 
an  architect,  you  had  to  be  licensed. 

But  there  wouldn't  have  been  blackballing  by  the  fifties? 

I  don't  think  so,  but  I  understand  that  it  happened.   Or  people 
just  weren't  asked.   Right  now  they  invite  anybody— once  they 
get  their  license,  "Come  Join  the  AIA." 


Riess:     It  would  just  be  part  of  the  package 
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Esherick:   That's  right.   Which  indentured  you  for  life  to  the  institution. 

Riess:     How  about  height  limitations  in  San  Francisco?  Do  you  remember 
discussions  of  height  limitations  by  the  Northern  California 
AIA? 

Esherick:   They  would  have  got  involved  in  something  like  that. 

And,  you  know,  there  were  planning  issues.   The  AIA  has 
kind  of  stayed  out  of  those  things,  much  to  my  regret.   I  think 
what  they  should  have  done  was  to  study  things  and  then  come  out 
with  a  position.   They  do  that  from  time  to  time.   They  have 
sponsored  studies.  For  example,  they  did  a  study  of  the  Third 
Street  corridor,  and  what  might  happen,  and  then  published  that. 
So  activities  of  that  kind  I  think  have  been  done.   But  they 
tend  to  steer  away  from  controversy. 

1  was  secretary  of  the  organization  for  a  while  [1959- 
1960],  so  that  meant  sitting  in  on  all  the  board  meetings.   The 
kind  of  controversy  that  I  would  have  been  happy  to  see  them  get 
involved  with,  that  I  recall  they  refused  to  get  involved  with, 
were  such  elementary  things  as  civil  rights. 

Riess:     Affirmative  action,  is  that  what  you  mean  by  civil  rights? 

Esherick:   Yes,  affirmative  action,  and  civil  rights  such  as  they  were  in 
the  fifties. 


II 

Riess:     Did  it  mean  making  a  point  of  including  African  Americans  in 
your  firm? 

Esherick:   I  don't  think  that  ever  came  up.   But  right  now  the  AIA--one  of 
the  big  changes  is  that  they  have  a  thing  called  the  Whitney 
Young  Award.  Whitney  Young  spoke  at  an  AIA  convention  and 
pointed  out  to  the  convention  that  it  was  a  lily-white 
organization.   So  they  now  have  an  annual  Whitney  Young  Award, 
which  unfortunately  goes  always—well,  I  shouldn't  say 
unfortunately- -but  they  tend  to  give  the  award  to  a  prominent 
minority  architect,  usually  black,  because  that's  what  Whitney 
Young  was.   I  don't  see  any  reason  why  it  couldn't  go  to 
somebody  who's  white  or  Asian,  or  somebody  who  makes  a  big  noise 
about  civil  rights  issues. 

Howard  [University]  had  an  architectural  school,  and  there 
is  a  small  school  at  Tuskegee.   It's  actually  a  very  good 
school,  Tuskegee.  We  had  a  young  guy  here  from  Tuskegee  who  was 
supposed  to  be  on  a  summer  internship.   He  stayed  for  a  year  and 
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a  half.   He  was  marvelous.  When  our  air  group  went  to 
Pensacola,  I  remembered  that  he  was  from  Pensacola,  and  I  looked 
him  up.   It  was  wonderful  to  see  him,  because  he's  a  success 
now. 

Riess:     Your  air  group  went  to  Pensacola? 

Esherick:   Yes.   We  had  a  reunion  in  Pensacola.   I  went  out  to  visit  him  in 
his  house  and  met  his  family.   They're  just  nifty. 

Riess:     So  civil  rights,  you  think,  was  an  issue  to  be  really  concerned 
with,  rather  than  stewing  about  the  look  of  this  or  that.   Is 
that  what  you're  saying? 

Esherick:   Yes.   That's  what  I  would  prefer. 

I  mentioned  Tuskegee  just  to  tell  you  a  wonderful  story.   A 
guy  by  the  name  of  Charlie  Hight,  now  the  dean  at  South  Carolina 
State,  I  think,  told  me  once  that  he  had  integrated  Tuskegee, 
that  when  the  civil  rights  law  got  started  that  Tuskegee  took 
seriously  the  fact  that  they  had  to  have  an  integrated  faculty. 
They  didn't  have  any  white  person,  [laughs]   So  he  was  the  white 
person  who  went  to  Tuskegee  to  integrate  the  faculty.   He  did  a 
wonderful  job.   He  eventually  became  dean  there  for  a  while. 


Yerba  Buena  Center,  and  the  Critical  Writing  of  Allan  Temko 


Riess:     Was  Yerba  Buena  Center  a  concern  for  the  AIA? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  you  know,  that's  interesting,  because  I  don't  think 
the  AIA  ever  took  a  really  strong  position  on  that.   I  think  we 
were  sort  of  naive  in  the  way  in  which  we  thought  we  had  to  take 
a  single  position.   I  think  we  could  have  done  a  great  service 
if  we  had  just  aired  the  issues:  "Do  this,  and  this  is  going  to 
be  the  consequence,  do  that,  something  elsje  is  going  to  happen." 
But  we  were  too  dumb  to  think  that  that  would  be  the  way  to  do 
it.   We  unfortunately  got  bogged  down  in  the  issue  of  being  a 
reactive,  as  against  as  they  say  now,  a  proactive  organization. 
I  think  we  could  have  done  it  better. 

Riess:     I  think  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  got  quite  exercised  about  a 
lot  of  things,  freeways,  interchanges  and  the  look  of  the  city. 

Esherick:   Right. 
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Riess:  And  I  wondered,  did  the  Chronicle  come  to  the  AIA?  Can  you  tie 
together  the  Chronicle  and  Temko  and  the  AIA,  and  how  they  have 
served  the  city,  or  not  served  the  city? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know  that- -well,  I  haven't  really  thought  about  it  too 
much.   The  Chronicle  has  always  had  a  policy- -well,  not  always, 
but  they  had  until  recently,  a  policy  of  never  mentioning  the 
name  of  the  architect  in  a  building  which  they  would  review, 
which  caused  some  resentment  among  architects,  which  I  can 
understand.   It's  like  reviewing  an  opera  and  never  mentioning 
who  the  baritone  was  or  who  wrote  the  opera. 

That  aside,  I've  never  felt  that  Allan's  criticism  was  the 
greatest  criticism  to  come  down  the  highway.   We  used  to  be 
great  enemies  until  I  referred  to  him  publicly  as  the  "Howard 
Cosell  of  architectural  criticism,"  and  he  apparently  thought 
that  was  the  nicest  thing  I  could  have  said—probably  he  was 
right.   [laughter] 

Riess:     He's  been  the  only  game  in  town,  hasn't  he,  for  the  longest 
time? 

Esherick:   Yes.   It's  weird.   Gerry  Adams  at  the  Examiner--!  think  he's 

kind  of  a  pragmatic,  practical  critic,  and  I  think  he's  pretty 
good.   But  I  think  the  current  criticism  on  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  has  been  too  polite. 


Selecting  the  Architect  for  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern 
Art 


Esherick:   Ruthe  Stein  [of  the  Chronicle]  called  me.   She  was  doing  a  piece 
on  architects'  reactions  to  the  building.   I  said  it  was  unfair 
of  me  to  criticize  the  building  because  I'd  never  been  in  it, 
but  ideologically  that  I  was  too  much  of  a  populist  to  like  that 
kind  of  centralization.  And  then  making  it  such  an  odd  building 
that  sort  of  sets  it  apart  suggests  a  kind  of  level  of  elitism 
that  I  don't  like. 

I  thought  that  comment  was--I  thought  "elitism,"  thinking 
about  it  overnight,  was  too  much.   So  I  decided  that  I'd  call 
her  back  the  next  day  and  say  maybe  we  ought  to  modify  that. 
She  laughed,  and  she  said  she'd  interviewed  a  whole  bunch  of 
architects  the  day  before,  and  every  one  of  them  had  called  back 
to  want  to  modify  what  they'd  had  to  say.   [laughter] 
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But  the  criticism,  I  think,  has  been  very  polite  on  that 
whole  thing.   It,  to  my  mind,  hasn't  been  really  very 
thoughtful. 

Riess:     One  of  the  things  I  thought  was  interesting—maybe  it  always 

happens --is  that  the  major  donors  to  the  museum  were  allowed  to 
choose  the  architect.   This  is  an  extraordinary  prize. 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  was  on  the  professional  committee  advising  the  museum  on 
architect  selection.   There  were  three  guys  on  the  committee: 
John  Dixon,  who  was  then  the  editor  of  PA,  and  a  guy  whose  name 
I  can't  remember  who's  a  director  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute, 
who  was  an  old  friend  of  Jack  Lane's,  and  myself.   We  went 
through  all  the  brochures  of  people  who  were  submitted,  and  then 
we  sat  in  on  the  interviews  with  the  donors,  who  were  really 
making  the  selection.   Then  we  were  asked  to  comment  on  who  the 
different  people  were. 

The  final  list  was  Tom  Beeby  from  New  York,  who  had  done 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute.   And  then  I  think  they  felt  that  they 
had  to  have  somebody  local,  so  they  got  Bill  Turnbull  and  Chuck 
Moore,  but  I  think  they  were  just  window-dressing.   And  Frank 
Gehry.   Isosaki,  who  didn't  show  up  for  the  interview,  which  was 
really  interesting.   And  Botta.   Tadao  Ando,  and  that  was  it. 

They  came  for  interviews.   After  it  was  over,  my  judgment 
on  the  thing  was  that  the  two  best  people  were  Gehry  or  Ando. 
The  argument  against  Ando  was  that  he  had  never  built  a  building 
in  the  United  States,  and  didn't  speak  English,  which  describes 
Botta  also. 

But  anyway,  we  then  went  on  tours  of  offices.   We  went  down 
to  visit  Frank  Gehry  in  his  office.   By  that  time,  the  review 
team  had  diminished  to  me. 

Riess:     You  and  the  donors? 
Esherick:   Yes,  me  and  the  donors. 

Then  we  went  to  Chicago,  and  from  Chicago  we  went  to 
Lugano,  which  was  a  lot  of  fun.  Jack  Lane  and  I  traveled 
together--!  think  we  were  on  Swissair—and  all  the  rest  of  them 
went  on  the  Concorde. 

I  thought  Frank  Gehry 's  presentation  was  very  good,  and  I 
had  confidence  that  he  could  do  something  good.  But  I  don't 
think  there's  any  question  but  that  the  standard  antagonisms 
between  San  Francisco  and  L.A.  made  it  impossible  for  these 
loyal  citizens  to  give  the  Job  to  an  L.A.  architect. 
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Anyway,  we  went  to  Botta's  office.   He  gave  a  wonderful 
presentation,  very  charming  guy.   Then  he  sent  us  around  to 
buildings  that  he  had  done,  and  the  building  managers  or  owners 
or  whatever  were  very  enthusiastic—it  was  a  very  good  sell.   We 
saw  a  couple  of  houses  that  he  did,  and  a  bank  building  in 
Lugano,  and  then  we  went  to  a  library  someplace  in  France--! 
can't  remember  where  it  was. 

We  visited  his  office,  and  I  talked  to  the  office  staff, 
and  they  are  extraordinarily  able  technically.   Some  European 
technology  in  modern  building  is  way,  way  ahead  of  ours, 
especially  in  wall  construction.   It's  ridiculous  that  it  is, 
because  it's  Canadian  building  research  that  nobody  paid  any 
attention  to  in  North  America  except  a  few  Canadians.   The 
techniques  went  to  Europe,  and  the  Europeans  paid  attention  to 
it,  and  their  stuff  doesn't  leak  as  a  result.   It's  very  energy 
efficient  and  everything  else.   So  one  of  the  things  I  thought 
on  Botta's  side  was  that  we  were  going  to  get  a  very  high-tech 
building,  which  we  didn't  get  at  all. 

We  met,  the  committee  met,  and  I  think  we  eliminated  Moore, 
Turnbull,  and  Tom  Beeby--this  is  my  recollection—at  this 
meeting.   Ando  was  sort  of  out  of  it,  because  he  didn't  speak 
English  and  had  never  done  a  building  in  this  country.   So  that 
left  Gehry  and  Botta.   I  was  still  strong  for  Gehry,  but  it  was 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  I  wasn't  going  to  be  able  to 
persuade  the  major  donors. 

Riess:     And  how  about  Jack  Lane? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know  where  he  was.   I  think  Jack  wanted  to  satisfy  the 
donors,  would  be  my  suspicion.   Well,  that  was  what  the  deal 
was,  so  he  couldn't  very  well  go  back  on  it.   But  I  don't 
remember  him  being  any  kind  of  a  protagonist  for  anybody. 

So  they  went  off  to  Germany  to  look  at  some  new  art,  and  I 
went  to  Venice.   This  was  in  early  December,  and  I  had  always 
wanted  to  see  Venice  in  the  winter.   It  was  wonderful,  just 
crystal  clear  weather,  cold.   I  stayed  at  a  funny  hotel  called 
the  Luna.   I  don't  know  whether  you've  ever  heard  of  the  Luna  or 
not.   It's  right  across  from  that  little  park  that  is  on  the 
Grand  Canal  side  of  the  Piazza  San  Marco.  The  Piazza  goes  all 
the  way  through  to  the  water,  and  then  this  little  park  is  off 
to  the  side.  The  Luna  looks  out  on  that.   It's  a  neat  little 
hotel.   I  like  it  because  nobody  knows  about  it.  It  has  no 
reputation  at  all  so  far  as  I  know. 

Riess:     But  how  did  you  try  to  convince  the  donors? 
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Esherick:   I  just  tried  to--my  feeling  was  that  you  wanted  somebody  who 
knew  the  West  Coast,  who  had  experience  with  art  and  artists. 
Botta  had  designed  a  museum  in  Lugano  for  some  German 
industrialist—you'd  know  his  name,  Thyssen,  von  Thyssen—Botta 
had  designed  a  building  for  Thyssen' s  collection,  which  I  didn't 
think  was  a  very  good  art  museum.   Later  he  lent  all  his  stuff 
to  the  Prado.   I  argued  that  Frank  could  do  it  best,  and  really 
knew  the  scene,  and  it  was  an  urban  scene. 

Anyway,  I  was  in  my  room  in  the  Luna  and  I  got  a  phone 
call.   It  was  Jack  Lane.   They  had  decided  that  they  wanted 
Botta,  and  did  I  approve  of  that?   It  was  so  obvious  that  there 
wasn't  any  point  in  my  disapproving.   I  also  felt  that  he  was 
highly  competent  technically.   I  had  talked  with  the  young 
people  on  his  staff --and  he  had  a  lot  of  women  on  the  staff, 
which  cheered  me  up  some- -and  they  were  very,  very  able  people, 
nice  people. 

I  said  that  I  still  preferred  Frank,  but  I  couldn't  say 
that  I  disapproved  of  Botta.   The  call  came  in--it  must  have 
been  after  dinner,  and  the  decision  was  made  someplace  in 
Germany,  and  they  went  ahead  from  there. 

Riess:     There  were  probably  buying  the  [Anselm]  Kiefer  in  Germany  that 
Jack  Lane  said  he  had  to  have. 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  think  that's  probably  what  they  were  doing. 

Riess:  This  decision,  you  think,  was  partly  because  of  the  old  northern 
and  southern  California  feelings.  Also  it  seems  so  critical  how 
a  person  presents  himself.  Is  Frank  Gehry  a  person  who  can  play 
to  the  audience? 

Esherick:   Botta  did  a  better  job  with  that. 

Frank  is  kind  of  nicely  skeptical  about  stuff.   He's  a  very 
nice  guy.   A  great  deal  of  his  work,  before  he  became  famous, 
was  for  artists.   He  did  a  tremendous  number  of  artists' 
studios—well,  I  say  a  tremendous  number,  it  was  probably  five, 
but  it  was  the  main  part  of  his  practice.   But  it  was  very 
imaginative  stuff. 

He's  sort  of  an  apparently  laid-back  guy,  but  he  works  like 
hell.   I  think  he's  Just  plain  good.   I  recommended  him  to  the 
Irvine  Company  years  ago,  to  do  some  work  for  the  Irvine 
Company,  just  on  the  basis  of  having  seen  a  Standard  Oil  station 
that  he  did. 


Riess: 


It's  easy  to  imagine  why  San  Francisco  would  choose  Botta. 
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Esherick:  Yes.  And  it's  easy  to  see  why  they  were  afraid  of  Frank.   I 

have  a  kind  of  feeling  that  they  wanted  somebody  who  was  somehow 
sort  of  safe  and  predictable.  Mario  himself  says  that  he  keeps 
doing  basically  the  same  thing,  that  all  his  buildings  are  the 
same,  and  he  just  refines  them.  Which  is  very  honest  and 
straightforward.   It  expresses  something  kind  of  dull  to  me,  but 
I  think  that  the  group—and  this  again  is  just  my  speculation-- 
that  the  group  was  afraid  of  the  unpredictability  of  Frank. 
Because  Frank  was  doing- -there  was  a  time  when  he  was  doing  sort 
of  more  or  less  sane  stuff,  then  he  started  to  do  all  this  wild 
stuff,  wild  stuff  that  was  just  emerging.   The  things  that  were 
being  studied  in  his  office  were  also  different  and 
unconventional,  and  I  think  it  just  scared  the  hell  out  of  them. 

Riess:     Well,  and  Frank  Gehry  might  get  published  in  Sunset  magazine. 
Mario  Botta  was  more  exotic  for  Californians? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  think  that's  a  point.   There's  a  certain  cachet  in  the 
whole  thing,  this  guy  from  Lugano  who  speaks  only  French  and 
Italian. 


But  the  idea  [from  the  newspaper  reviews]  that  that's  a  Lou 
Kahn  or  a  Corbusier  building  to  me  is  preposterous.   Lou  would 
have  blown  his  stack! 
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IX  THOUGHTS  ON  WURSTER'S  WORK  AND  CLIENTS,  AND  ON  BERNARD 
MAYBECK 


[Interview  10:  February  17,  1995]  it 

Needs  and  Knowledge  of  Clients  in  the  Thirties 


Riess:     In  an  oral  history  with  Elise  Haas  she  talks  about  Gardner 
Dailey,  and  she  says,  "We  thought  we  would  consider  Erich 
Mendelsohn...  And  then  we  decided  not  to  go  ahead  with  that,  and 
instead  we  bought  an  apartment  in  San  Francisco,  and  we've  been 
happy  here."1  Was  architecture  like  collecting  art?  Was  it 
chic? 

Esherick:   No,  I  think--! 'm  not  them,  so  I  can  only  speculate,  but 

Gardner's  and  Bill's  clients  generally  wanted  relatively  modest 
things . 

I  think  that  what  pervaded  American  life  at  that  time  was 
so  different  from  the  consumption,  possession  qualities  that 
exist  today.   Nobody  was  jumping  up  and  down—all  this  nonsense 
about  property  rights,  or  things  like  that,  that  we  see  today,  I 
don't  think  really  existed  as  the  emotional  issue  that  it  is 
today.   I  think  people  naturally  sort  of  had  a  feeling  that  they 
weren't  the  owners  for  all  of  time  of  something,  and  that  they 
controlled  things.   I  don't  think  these  arguments  ever  came  up. 
(I'm  digressing  right  now,  mostly  because  of  what's  going  on  in 
Congress  this  week.) 

It's  often  said  that  they  wanted  something  simple,  that 
there  wasn't  much  money  around.  And  some  people  romanticize 
those  days  and  say  that  clients  wanted  a  house  that  they  could 


'Elise  Stern  Haas,  The  Appreciation  of  Quality,  Regional  Oral  History 
Office,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1979. 
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Riess : 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


take  care  of  themselves.   But  then  they  all  end  up  with  full  of 
maids'  rooms.   I  think  that  side  of  it  is  a  little  bit 
exaggerated.   But  they  were,  generally  speaking,  cultured 
intellectuals,  really.   They  weren't  trying  to  put  on  some  big 
show,  what  goes  on  today. 

I  always  have  fun  every  morning  reading  the- -or  skimming,  I 
couldn't  possibly  read  it--the  society  columns,  mostly  to  test 
my  digestion  and  see  whether  it's  still  working  or  not. 
[laughter]   That  sort  of  thing,  what  is  written  about  on  the 
"society"  page,  didn't  exist  then.   They  were  what  gets  called 
old  money.   They  didn't  have  to  display  anything  or  flaunt 
anything.   They  didn't  have  to  build  some  damn  monument  to 
establish  their  position.   Seems  to  me  it's  mostly  new  money 
that  has  to  do  that. 


They  could  have  bought  a  good  older  house, 
build  a  house? 


Did  people  have  to 


I  don't  think  they  had  to,  but  there  was  so  damn  much  vacant 
land  in  San  Francisco  and  the  houses  available  were  too  often 
big,  awkward,  and  gloomy.   I  don't  recall  ever  having  seen  an 
aerial  view  of  San  Francisco  in,  say,  1935-1940,  something  like 
that.   Nineteen  thirty-five  would  be  more  interesting  than  '40, 
because  all  the  stuff  out  on  the  beach  hadn't  been  filled  in 
yet.   But  that  wasn't  the  only  place  that  hadn't  been  filled  in. 
There  were  empty  lots  all  over  the  place,  on  Russian  Hill,  and 
not  so  much  on  Nob  Hill,  lots  of  empty  land  along  the  Cow  Hollow 
area  out  into  Pacific  Heights—there  was  just  a  huge  amount. 

The  other  thing,  building  was  very  cheap  at  that  time. 
Because  of  the  Depression? 
Yes. 

And  if  you  bought  an  old  house  you  didn't  get  what  you 
wanted.   I  think  people  must  have  liked  the  convenience  that 
they  got  with  building  something  to  order.   If  you  just  take  a 
look  at  the  Grover  house  [2666  Broadway,  by  Wurster]--a  lot  of 
the  main  rooms,  the  dining  room  faces  south,  these  two  rooms 
face  south,  the  master  bedroom  has  the  north  view,  and  the 
living  room  has  the  north  view.  But  then  from  the  living  room 
it's  open  through  these  other  two  spaces.   I  think  this  is  kind 
of  a  roof  garden  here.   It's  a  deck,  so  that  you  were  dumping 
south  light  into  this  room,  and  then  through  this  room,  you  were 
getting  south  light  in  there. 
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Esherick: 


Esherick; 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


The  typical  mansion  scheme  is  with  almost  everything 
significant  on  the  north  side,  and  then  a  big  block  of  formal 
entrance  hall  and  junk  like  that  in  the  middle,  and  then  kitchen 
and  so  on  is  all  on  the  south  side.   So  that  those  old  houses 
were  terribly  cold. 

Were  there  innovations  in  building  that  allowed  all  of  this  to 
happen  in  the  thirties  that  couldn't  have  happened  earlier? 

Not  in  a  technical,  constructional  sense.   Everybody  was  afraid 
of  skylights  because  they  thought  they  leaked.   Actually,  it's 
condensate  on  the  glass.   But  everybody  thought  skylights 
leaked. 


Did  Bill  Wurster  talk  them  into  simplicity  of  materials? 
can't  have  been  something  that  the  client  asked  for. 


That 


I  think  he  must  have.   But  then,  Gardner  liked  the  same  sort  of 
simple  things,  too.   We  were  still  struggling  to  do  things  in 
the  least  expensive  way  possible,  so  that  there  was  always  a 
drive  for  simplicity  and  economy. 

tit 

Bill  must  have  been  persuasive  about  this  whole  thing.   The 
other  thing  is  that  it  may  have  just  been  some  sort  of  natural 
conjunction  of  a  need  out  there,  and  Bill  comes  along  and  has 
the  sense  to  see  what  it  is.   The  great  thing,  I  think,  about 
Bill  was  that  he  liberated  himself  from  strictly  architectural 
concerns.   He  was  thinking  about  houses  as  places  where  people 
lived. 

If  you  look  at  architectural  magazines  in  the  thirties,  his 
work  stands  out  right  away  for  its  directness,  whereas  things 
that  are  being  done  in  the  East  or  the  Midwest  stand  out  because 
they  are  representational  imagery.   That  is,  they  are  houses 
that  represent  the  young  professional  family,  or  something. 
Just  leaf  through  some  of  those  magazines  and  look  at  the 
headlines  of  what  the  architectural  editors  used  to  describe  the 
particular  house. 

An  editor  might  say,  "Let  your  house  reflect  who  you  are." 
That's  a  very  neutral  statement,  isn't  it? 

That's  a  kind  of  latter-day  statement.   You'd  get  something  like 
"A  Cape  Cod  for  a  young  family,"  that  kind  of  baloney, 
identification  through  evoking  some  imagery. 
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Bill  shed  all  that  stuff,  which  was  really  interesting, 
because  Delano  &  Aldrich,  for  whom  he  worked,  were  masters  of 
that  sort  of  imagery. 


William  Wurster  in  Context 


Riess:     The  other  thing  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  people  had  been  to 
Europe,  and  looked  at  modern  architecture.   Did  you  get  the 
sense  that  people  had  seen  Corbusier  or  other  moderns? 

Esherick:   No,  1  never  did.   Actually,  there  was  so  little  stuff  around, 
and  you  had  to  really  work  to  go  find  it.   Even  all  the  great 
stuff  that  was  done  in  Holland,  and  in  Germany.   The  German 
housing  planning  board,  whatever  it  was  called,  did  housing  all 
over  the  place--Siedlungen,  housing  developments.  There  was  an 
awful  lot  of  stuff  that  was  planned  by  the  planning  board  that 
wasn't  modern  architecture.  A  lot  of  it  was  pretty  awful  stuff. 
But  you  never  see  that,  that's  a  wonderfully  hidden  thing. 

One  of  the  famous  ones  was  Weissenhof,  near  Stuttgart. 
That  one  has  a  whole  lot  of  heroes  doing  little  sections  of  it, 
and  it  was  a  sort  of  demonstration.   You  get  the  impression  that 
the  planning  board  then  did  "Weissenhof s"  all  over  Germany. 
Well,  they  didn't  at  all.   They  did  very  conventional  sort  of 
little  Bavarian  villages,  kind  of  packed  closely  together. 

I  would  doubt  that  people  went  over  there  and  made  an 
effort  to  look  at  the  housing,  because  usually  the  housing  was 
pretty  minimal—the  modern  German  and  Dutch  housing  was  usually 
small  row  houses,  lots  of  them  in  a  row.   That  isn't  what 
happened  here. 

Riess:     How  about  Neutra?  Did  he  come  up  here  and  do  anything? 

Esherick:   Oh,  yes.   He  did  the  Kahn  house  [1939],  which  is  still  there,  up 
on  the  top  of  Telegraph  Hill  [66  Calhoun  Terrace].  That  was  a 
wonderful  house.   It  was  a  plywood  house  painted  a  sort  of 
silver  grey.   In  fact,  it  may  have  been  painted  silver,  aluminum 
paint  on  it.   It's  quite  wonderful.   I  keep  meaning  to  go  back 
there  and  take  a  look  at  it,  because  I  talked  to  a  student  not 
long  ago  and  told  him  about  it,  and  he  went  and  looked  at  it  and 
reported  back  that  yes,  it  was  still  there. 

That  was  built  by  Charles  Stockholm  &  Sons,  and  Stockholm 
did  most  of  Dailey's  and  Wurster 's  work.   Stockholm  did  the  Heil 
house,  for  example.   Because  I  knew  the  Stockholms  well  they 
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would  let  me  look  at  the  drawings,  and  I  was  luckily  welcomed  on 
the  job,  if  I  wanted  to  go  look  at  it  under  construction.   I 
followed  it  closely.   It  was  pretty  nice. 

There's  that  house,  and  then  there's  a  funny  little  thing 
that  he  did  that's  on--I  can't  remember  the  name  of  the  street, 
but  it  looks  out  over  the  Art  Institute.   It's  on  the  street 
just  up  the  hill  from  the  Art  Institute  down  there  on  Chestnut 
Street.   That's  mostly  a  remodelling.   Really  about  all  that  he 
did  was  to  tear  the  front  off  this  house.   I  remember  when  it 
was  done,  tore  the  front  off  and  changed  a  little  bit  inside, 
and  put  the  same  silver  plywood  stuff  on  it. 

Then  there's  another  one  that  does  just  the  same  sort  of 
thing  out  in  the  Marina  [Schiff  house,  2056-58  Jefferson 
Street).   I've  found  that,  but  I  don't  remember  exactly  where  it 
is.   But  to  my  knowledge,  that  was  about  all. 

Riess:     I  was  interested  in  the  context  of  Wurster's  work. 

Esherick:   Not  every  one  of  Wurster's  clients  got  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

The  Bullard  house,  Bob  Bullard's  house,  it's  down  sort  of  on  the 
bottom  of  Pacific  Heights,  or  lower  down.   It's  a  brick  house 
with  a  wonderful  courtyard.   Bob's  wife  was  one  of  the  Sutros, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  you  ever  saw.   But  that's  quite 
a  formal  house.   It  goes  with  the  Gerbode  house.   The  Gerbode 
house  is  at  Divisadero  and  Broadway. 

Riess:     The  one  that  you  did? 

Esherick:   No. 

Riess:     You  did  the  Stockholm. 

Esherick:   Yes.   Maryanna  Gerbode  Shaw  Stockholm.   She  grew  up  in  the 

Gerbode  house,  daughter  of  Frank  Gerbode,  and  Martha  Gerbode, 
who  was  a  really  interesting  person.   She  [Martha  Gerbode]  and 
somebody  else  bought  up  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  Broadway 
and  established  a  height  limit  on  them.   Evie  Haas  might  know 
about  that.   That  was  kind  of  interesting. 

Riess:     You  have  said  that  even  though  you  worked  for  Dailey,  your 
sympathies  were  more  with  Wurster. 

Esherick:   I  think  where  we,  Gardner  and  I,  parted  company,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  was  that  I  liked  to  do  things  where  you  Just  built  the 
damn  thing,  and  you  didn't  mess  with  it.   So  that  the  interior 
spaces  had  a  kind  of  natural  structural  quality.   Gardner  was 
always  duding  them  up.   He'd  furr  ceilings  down  and  kind  of 
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shape  the  space  in  a  way  that  I  always  took  as  a  personal 
affront,  because  that  was  my  space,   [laughter] 


Wurster's  Gregory  Farmhouse.  Yerba  Buena  Club.  Stevens  House 


Riess:     Did  you  visit  Wurster's  Gregory  farmhouse  early? 

Esherick:   No,  I  didn't  see  it  until  quite  late.   Several  years  ago  Dan 

Gregory  met  me  down  there  and  I  got  a  tour  with  Dan.   But  I  knew 
the  place  extremely  well.   Everybody  knew  what  it  was  about.   We 
knew  the  house  through  Roger  Sturtevant  photographs.  And  since 
all  of  us  used  Roger  for  everything  and  knew  what  he  did,  and 
had  looked  at  so  many  things  through  Roger's  eyes,  you  came  to 
know  from  the  photographs  what  the  real  thing  was  going  to  be 
like.   You  came  to  know  in  advance  what  it  was  you  were  going  to 
see.   So  it  was  absolutely  no  surprise  at  all  when  I  did  see  it. 

What  was  a  surprise  was  that  I  didn't  realize  the 
importance  of  the  big  rounded  retaining  wall,  and  the  orchard 
down  below.  And  Tommy's  garden  there  I  think  is  just 
spectacular.   It's  this  stuff  that's  off  the  living  room, 
outside  the  courtyard,  that  was  the  surprise. 

Riess:     In  a  piece  you  wrote  for  the  AIA  Journal  [July  1976]  you  were 
asked  about  the  highlights  of  American  architecture,  and  you 
named  Wharton  Esherick' s  studio,  and  PSFS  in  Philadelphia, 
developer  George  Woodward,  Pacific  Avenue  houses,  but  the  only 
thing  that  you  really  chose  that  was  contemporary  was  Wurster's 
Yerba  Buena  Club. 

Esherick:   Oh,  that  is  a  marvelous  thing.   I  think  Theodore  [Bernardi]  did 
it--I  think.  I  don't  know,  you'd  have  to  ask  Donn--but  I  always 
understood  that  the  Yerba  Buena  Club  was  mostly  Theodore.   But 
it's  a  very  rich,  wonderful  building.   I've  always  liked  some 
buildings  better  when  the  scaffolding  is  still  up.   This  had  a 
trellis  over  the  whole  thing.   I  think  what  they  were  going  to 
do  was  to  put  bougainvillea  on  it  or  something  or  other—it's 
painted  gold,  and  then  it  has  this  trellis. 

But  the  wonderful  thing  about  the  trellis  is  that  it  gives 
the  building  a  certain  amount  of  depth.  That  is,  the  surface  of 
the  building  gets  a  certain  amount  of  depth,  and  you  don't  know 
whether  the  building  begins  with  the  face  of  the  trellis  or 
behind  the  trellis  with  the  face  of  the  wall.  So  that  it's  not 
exactly  there.   It  just  has  a  great  richness  to  it,  and  it  makes 
shadows  and  gives  the  building  an  elusive  depth.  The  Y  in 
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Berkeley  has  the  same  sort  of  thing—that '  s  the  YWCA  on 
Bancroft. 

I  did  it  there  [YWCA]  for  sort  of  multiple  reasons.   It  is 
a  sort  of  formal  building,  but  what  is  required  inside  on  the 
first  floor  is  quite  different  from  what's  required  inside  on 
the  second  floor.   The  scaffolding  gives  it  a  kind  of 
regularity,  which  is  the  first  thing  your  eye  hits.   That 
regularity  doesn't  match  up  with  the  irregularity  of  the 
windows.   So  it  allows  two  things  to  happen  there  at  the  same 
time. 

That  isn't  the  first  time  I  did  that.   I  remember  now  the 
first  time  I  did  it  was  on  the  Grant  house  down  the  Peninsula 
someplace. 

I  saw  those  things,  that  kind  of  stuff,  as  a  problem 
because,  as  I  argued  to  myself,  people  like  a  certain  amount  of 
regularity,  but  the  building  doesn't  automatically  come  out  as 
regular.   For  example,  the  Barley  Stevens  house  [by  Wurster], 
the  street  facade  of  that  is--well,  windows  are  every  damn 
place.   [laughs]   I'll  always  remember  John  Yeon,  after  having 
seen  it,  he  was  totally  outraged.   He  thought  that  Bill  Wurster 
ought  to  have  his  license  taken  away  from  him  or  something  like 
that.   [laughter] 

It's  interesting  what  just  mention  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Club 
has  evoked;  my  admiration  of  it  is  just  enormous.   It's  a  great 
building.   [laughs]   There's  a  wonderful  story  about  the  thing. 
I  don't  think  it  was  to  Bill's  pleasure  that  the  decorator-and 
some  of  those  folks  in  those  days  were  real  decorators --was 
Frances  Elkins.   It's  all  full  of  rich  curtains  and  everything, 
so  you  can't  even  see  the  interior  because  there's  so  damn  many 
curtains . 

We  were  doing  a  building  over  there,  and  Gardner  went  over 
one  day- -I  didn't  go—when  the  Yerba  Buena  Club  was  finished. 
He  got  to  go  inside,  and  he  came  back  and  said  that  he'd  seen 
it.   So  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  it,  and  he  said,  "It's  like 
being  inside  a  ballerina's  skirt."   [laughter] 

But  this  stuff  on  the  Stevens  house—Bill  could  do  this 
sort  of  thing  and  make  it  work.   [looking  at  photograph  of 
Stevens  house]   These  windowsill  heights  are  different  from 
these— splattering  stuff  around  to  satisfy  the  interior  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  offended  the  hell  out  of  John. 

I  wouldn't  do  it  quite  the  same  way,  but  it  doesn't  offend 
me.   The  problem  is,  how  do  you  do  it  from  inside.   That's  the 
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whole  problem  with  obeying  a  bunch  of  formal,  stylistic  rules: 
you  take  a  Georgian  house,  the  windows  are  supposed  to  go  in  a 
certain  arrangement.   The  result  is  that  you  can't  put  windows 
where  they  want  to  be  for  what's  required  inside  the  building, 
either  for  the  light  or  whatever.   The  windows  are  always  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall,  and  the  middle  of  the  wall  here,  and  then 
the  corners  get  all  dark  and  dirty  looking.   And  the  light 
quality  is  lousy. 

What  Bill  did  is  to  suggest  the  possibilities  of  some  kind  of 
liberation  from  style.   He  gave  examples  of  how  that  liberation 
could  produce  much  more  interesting  places  to  live  in. 

The  Stevens  house  is  all  fenced  in  right  now.   It's  kind  of 
a  security  problem,  unfortunately. 

What  happened  to  the  Yerba  Buena  club? 

Torn  down,  unfortunately.   It  was  a  plywood  building  painted 
gold.   Have  you  ever  seen  what  it  looked  like? 

I  don't  think  so.   It  was  for  the  Treasure  Island  fair? 

Yes.   It  was  a  women's  club.   I'll  make  a  note  to  dig  out  the 
slides,  because  the  lady  who  manages  our  slides  is  skiing  in  Sun 
Valley. 

But  the  highlights  of  American  architecture  for  you  end  in  1939 
with  the  Yerba  Buena  Club?  You  couldn't  find  anything  for  the 
next  forty  years  that  you  wanted  to  mention?  Did  you  really 
think  by  1976  that  it  had  been  kind  of  a  slow  slide? 


[laughs]   No,  I  don't  think  so. 
listening  to  me. 


They  probably  just  got  tired  of 


[from  Interview  11,  February  24,  1995;  looking  at  slides  of 
Wurster's  Yerba  Buena  Club  for  Golden  Gate  International 
Exposition  on  Treasure  Island,  1939]   This  was  a  courtyard,  a 
dining  courtyard.   Here  you  see  the  scaffolding  [trellis]  which 
was  just  wonderful.  The  plan  is  a  fairly  loose  plan,  with  this 
little  courtyard  in  here,  and  you  came  in  here.   It's 
interesting,  the  drawings  are  really  very  rigid,  yet  the  final 
thing  is  this  very  loose  thing. 

Are  these  Wurster's  drawings? 

No,  and  they  don't  look  like  Theodore's  either. 

This  staircase  looks  so  thin,  papery,  practically. 
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Esherick:   Yes,  it's  kind  of  an  elegant  stair.   Here,  this  is  the  room  that 
Frances  Elkins  did  that  Gardner  said  was  like  being  inside  a 
ballerina's  skirt.  And  here's  a  detail  of  the  wall  with  all 
this  stuff  hanging  on  the  outside.   It's  just  wonderfully  done. 
God,  it's  marvelous.  Wurster  almost  never  did  anything  that  was 
that  regular  and  that  modular.   It  was  Theodore's  doing,  I 
think.   [end  of  insert] 


Wurster 's  Saxton  Pope  House,  and  Esherick 's  "Copy" 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


I  want  to  ask  also  about  the  Saxton  Pope  house.   It's  considered 
one  of  Wurster  and  Emmons'  most  radical  designs.   In  this  case, 
maybe  it  was  more  Emmons  than  Wurster? 

It  really  is  difficult  for  me  to  guess  exactly  how  the  office 
worked,  and  how  much  real  preliminary  drawing  Bill  did.   In 
those  days  the  sort  of  standard  way  to  do  something  was  that  you 
went  and  looked  at  the  lot,  and  then  you  talked  about  what  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  house,  and  then  the  client  went  away. 
Then  somebody  did  a  drawing.   It  depended  a  lot  on  who  the 
architect  was,  but  the  original  architect  might  do  a  sketch  and 
then  turn  it  over  to  somebody  in  the  back  room,  or  just  the 
architect  might  turn  the  problem  over  to  somebody,  which  was 
more  what  Gardner  did. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  mentioned  this  before  or  not,  but 
when  I  first  started  my  practice,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  I 
would  visit  the  lot,  get  people  to  talk  about  what  the  house 
ought  to  be,  what  they  wanted.   Then  I  thought  that  was  too 
casual,  and  if  I  got  them  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  it  would 
be  more  specific,  but  all  you  get  back  is  the  questionnaire 
filled  out.   But  always,  it  was  presenting  them  with  something. 
I  just  found  that  building  it  up  from  ground  zero,  doing  the 
drawing  with  them  while  they're  there,  was  a  much  better  way  to 
do  it. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  for  a  while  we  thought  that 
was  an  impossible  thing  to  do  with  big  clients  on  big  projects, 
but  we're  now  getting  to  the  point  where  we  can  actually  do  it 
with  big  clients. 


I  want  to  talk  about  that  in  the  future. 
Wurster  worked? 


Is  that  not  how 


Esherick:   I  don't  think  so.   I  don't  know  how  much  drawing  Bill  did  before 
he  gave  something  to  whoever  was  going  to  draw  it  up. 
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Riess:     Or  how  much  time  he  spent  with  the  client. 

Esherick:   I  really  don't  know.  My  impression  is  that  he  went  out  and 
looked  at  pieces  of  land  with  the  client  alone.   He  didn't 
necessarily  take  one  of  the  draftsmen  in  the  office  with  him. 
If  that's  the  case,  the  draftsman  wouldn't  have  any  idea  what 
the  lot  was  like  or  where  the  trees  were  or  the  views  were,  or 
anything,  and  Bill  would  have  to  do  some  sort  of  a  schematic 
sketch  to  give  to  the  draftsman  to  draw  up  and  advance. 

But  he  may  have  taken  certain  trusted  people  out.  There 
were  a  lot  of  people  in  his  office  that  he  really  trusted.  A 
lot  of  them  were  really  funny  guys,  too. 

Riess:     And  why  would  you  have  someone  in  your  office  you  wouldn't 
trust?   I  don't  understand  why- -what  do  you  mean,  trusted? 

Esherick:   Well,  trust  maybe  is  too  strong  a  word.   It  would  be  that  you'd 
be  afraid  they  would  do  something  that  you  wouldn't  be  happy 
with,  so  you  might  as  well  do  it  yourself. 

Riess:     But  in  any  event  the  Saxton  Pope  house,  one  of  Wurster's  most 

radical  designs,  was  destroyed.  And  Dan  Gregory  says,  "Joe  used 
it  in  the  McGuire  house  at  Stinson." 

Esherick:   Right.   I  don't  mind--if  somebody's  come  up  with  a  great  idea  I 
don't  mind--well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  going  to  say  I 
don't  mind  practically  copying  it.   In  fact,  I  like  doing  that-- 
in  a  way  paying  homage  to  somebody  else  and  their  ideas. 

it 

Esherick:   In  the  case  of  the  Saxton  Pope  house,  I'd  always  admired  that 
courtyard  and  the  round  hole  in  the  roof.   I  thought  it  was  so 
awful  that  the  house  had  been  destroyed,  that  somebody  ought  to 
do  something  to  replace  it.   It  was  obvious  that  nobody  was 
going  to  come  along  and  do  another  one.   So  when  the  McGuire 
house  came  along  there  was  an  interior  court  that  just  developed 
as  a  natural  part  of  how  the  house  ought  to  go,  and  I  put  the 
round  hole  in  the  roof.   And  made  a  point  of  telling  John 
McGuire  that  I  was  copying  it  from  the  Wurster  house. 

I've  done,  every  now  and  then,  little  things  like  that.   In 
the  Shaw-Stockholm  house  there  are  round  mirrors  that  float 
around  over  major  entrances  on  the  second  level  that  come  from 
John  Soane's  house  in  London. 

That  [Shaw-Stockholm]  is  an  interesting  house.  It's  the 
only  house  I  ever  did  in  my  life  where  I  used  what  I  was  trained 
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Riess: 


to  do  in  school.   It's  a  very  classic  kind  of  thing,  a  very 
formal  house.   It  starts  out  and  obeys  rules  very  carefully,  up 
to  a  point,  and  then  it  just  discards  them  completely. 

We  can  see  how  it  goes,  but  maybe  we  could  ask  Maryanna  if 
we  could  go  look  at  it,  because  it's  so  different  from  anything 
else.   The  front  is  very  severe,  and  the  front  sort  of  hides 
everything.   Then  when  you  get  around  to  the  sides  you  find  that 
it's  just  unbelievably  disorderly.   But  the  disorder  works.   And 
then  when  you  get  around  to  the  back,  all  hell  breaks  loose,  and 
it's  really  crazy  in  the  back.   You  come  into  the  thing  all  sort 
of  formal  [as  though]  the  ladies  come  in  the  front  door  in  hoop 
skirts  and  by  the  time  they  get  to  the  second  floor  they're  in 
bikinis.   Just  crazy. 

Those  are  sort  of  Charleston  stairs. 


Esherick:   Yes.   It  was  interesting,  finding  out  how  to  do  an  elliptical 
spiral  stair  meant  looking  first  at  Southern  houses,  actually, 
and  Charleston  is  a  good  example.   But  then  from  looking  at 
those  things,  to  see  how  they  did  it,  I  came  across  either  from 
a  stair-builder  that  I  knew--I  can't  remember  exactly  where  I 
got  the  stuff—but  I  got  an  old  eighteenth-century  book  on 
stair-building  and  studied  that  and  learned  how  to  do  it.   It 
was  fun. 


Riess:  When  you  did  the  circle  in  the  square  in  the  McGuire,  that  was 
1981.  Sounds  like  you  might  have  a  whole  lot  of  ideas  in  your 
head  and  not  do  anything  about  them  for  years  and  years? 

Esherick:   Yes,  right. 

There  are  a  whole  bunch  of  McGuire  houses.   There  was  a 
McGuire  house  on  Raccoon  Straits  that  was  never  built.   The  one 
on  Normandy  Terrace  that  I  did  in  Gardner's  office  I  remodeled 
when  John  bought  it--I  think  that  was  1964. 

Riess:     There  are  parallels  in  your  practices,  yours  and  Wurster's. 

Mostly  I  guess  starting  alone,  and  then  an  associate,  and  a  lot 
of  houses  in  the  beginning,  and  then  expanding  to  larger  things. 
Is  this  just  the  way  it  was,  that  people  started  out  doing 
residential? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  think  so.   Unless  you've  come  from  a  highly  specialized 
office.   It  would  be  natural,  say,  for  somebody  who  worked  for 
Anshen  and  Allen,  who  today  do  mostly  hospitals,  in  fact 
practically  nothing  but  hospitals,  that  somebody  who  would  leave 
Anshen  and  Allen  and  go  out  on  his  own  would  then  do  something 
in  the  medical  field,  either  small  clinics  or—it's  doubtful 
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that  a  single  guy  is  going  to  go  out  and  do  a  hospital,  but  they 
would  follow  the  lines  of  the  expertise  that  they  had  developed. 

That  sort  of  an  office,  the  narrow  expert  office,  doesn't 
really  exist  as  a  broadly-based  thing  until  after  the  war.   I 
mean,  we  had  a  long  period  of  time  when  not  much  was  done.   From 
'29  to  '49  practically  nothing  was  done.   Even  in  '49  there  were 
still  materials  shortages  that  were  the  result  of  the  war,  so 
stuff  really  shut  down.   Then  it  expanded  and  really  changed. 


Responsibility  to  Other  Realities 


Riess:     Dan  Gregory  talked  about  Wurster's  "assertive  modesty."   I 

thought  that  was  a  nice  turn  of  phrase.   Would  that  describe  you 
too?   I  will  give  you  a  for  instance:  Vernon  DeMars,  talking 
about  working  with  you  on  Wurster  Hall,  would  have  probably 
gotten  that  notion  of  assertive  modesty.   [laughter] 

Esherick:   Well,  I  don't  know  about  the  modesty  part.   But  if  you  don't 

feel  strongly  about  something,  what  the  hell?  Why  get  involved? 

Riess:     It's  hard  to  reconcile  that,  though,  with  such  an  interactive 
design  process. 

Esherick:   Yes,  but  there's  a  point  when  you've  got  to  fish  or  cut  bait,  or 
something  like  that.   Somebody  else  doesn't  make  the  final 
design  decision,  where  the  windowsill  is  going  to  go  or 
something  like  that.   You  do  contribute  something,  you  do  make 
certain  decisions.   So  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  somehow  conclude 
that  two  people  get  together,  and  then  they're  running  on 
automatic,  and  it's  joy  and  marshmallows  from  then  on  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

Take  something  like  Wallace  Stevens'  poetry  or  Marianne 
Moore's  or  Adrienne  Rich's.   I  pick  those  three  because  they 
take  ordinary  events  and  then  they  transform  those  events  into 
things  that  are  way,  way  beyond  what  the  event  could  be.   It's 
always  wonderful  to  look  at  some  of  Marianne  Moore ' s  things 
where  she's  got  the  Yankees'  box  score  in  the  middle  of  the 
poem,  and  it  doesn't  ruin  things. 

I  think  it's  always  a  question  of--it  isn't  so  much  a 
question  of  adding  an  additional  dimension  as  the  architect's 
responsibility.   I  think  it's  a  question  of  attaching  what  you 
do  to  some  sort  of  a  wider  reality.   Just  what  I  mean  by  wider 
reality—that's  the  best  way  I  can  explain  it. 


Riess: 
Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick; 
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We've  come  to  that  point  before, 
said,  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 


In  an  earlier  interview  I 


To  me,  one  of  the  major  questions  is,  "What  the  hell  is  going  on 
anyway?" 

This  question  of  what's  going  on,  how  does  it  trouble  you? 

It  probably  doesn't  trouble  me.   I'm  just  bewildered.   But  I 
think  there  are  things  that  make  a  day  wonderful,  for  example. 
And  how  do  you  bring  those  things  in  to  whatever  it  is  that 
you're  doing  so  that  there's  an  ordinariness  about  what  you're 
doing  that  doesn't  detach  it  from  just  everyday  life? 

I  think  the  drive  today  toward  some  sort  of  architectural 
theory  shows  the  problem  of—well,  it's  sort  of  the  other  side 
of  the  coin  of  what  I'm  arguing  about.  When  I  say  "other 
realities,"  I  mean  realities  that  are  perceivable  and 
understandable  by  everybody  just  from  their  ordinary,  everyday 
life. 

I  see. 

Whereas  if  you  have  a  big  theory,  and  then  you're  trying  to  fit 
everything  into  that  theory,  you  can  only  enjoy  the  building  or 
the  design  or  whatever  by  understanding  the  theory.   And  you 
interpret  it  in  terms  of  that  theory. 

Well,  architectural  theories  are  proved  to  be  so  ephemeral 
that  that's  a  waste  of  time  for  anybody.   I  just  wish  they  were 
a  little  more  ephemeral.  The  great  thing  about  these  days  where 
the  influence  of  people  like  Bill  Wurster  was  strong  is  that 
Bill  would  just  walk  out  on  somebody  talking  fancy  theory.   You 
need  somebody  around  here  like  him.   I  can  be  pretty  insulting, 
but  I'm  no  match  for  Bill.   [laughter] 


Stories  of  Maybeck.  the  Pelican  Building,  and  the  Child  Study 
Center 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Maybe  we  could  tuck  in  here  your  encounter  with  Maybeck. 
were  introduced  to  him  by  Steilberg,  is  that  right? 


You 


I  was  introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Steilberg  in  the  late  thirties. 
I  remember  the  first  day  that—Mr.  Steilberg  didn't  drive,  so  I 
picked  him  up  at  his  place,  and  then  we  had  made  arrangements  to 
meet  Mr.  Maybeck,  and  we  went  out  to  wherever  he  was  living  at 
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the  time.  I  think  even  then  he  was  in  that  little  cement  sack 
house .  Mrs .  Maybeck  told  us  where  he  was ,  that  he  was  working 
on  a  house  that  was  under  construction.  This  was  on  a  Sunday, 
and  he  was  down  at  the  house. 

So  we  went  down  and  walked  in.   It  was  in  the  frame;  the 
windows  weren't  in  yet.   There  wasn't  anybody  around.   We 
decided  to  walk  through,  and  climbed  up  a  ladder  to  the  second 
floor,  and  then  we  could  hear  some  noise  up  in  the  attic.   There 
was  Mr.  Maybeck  up  there  punching  shingles  out  of  the  roof.   In 
those  days  they  didn't  bother  to  use  a  plywood  diaphragm  for  the 
roof,  but  just  put  the  shingles  on  shingle  lath  which  are  spaced 
one-by-fours,  and  then  the  shingles  are  just  nailed  to  the  lath. 
He  was  knocking  them  off  from  the  underside,  poking  them  up  with 
something  like  a  broomstick  or  a  two-by-four  or  whatever. 

What  his  intention  was,  he  was  going  to  have  the  carpenters 
the  next  day  slide  pieces  of  glass  in  there  so  that  light  would 
come  down.   It  was  kind  of  a  disastrous  thing  to  do,  because  the 
glass  would  be  cold,  and  there's  moisture  inside  the  house,  and 
the  glass  was  bound  to  get  condensate  all  over  it  and  drip  and 
look  as  though  it  leaked.   He  didn't  bother  about  things  like 
that. 

But  he  must  have  been  something  for  the  people  on  the  job 
to  work  with.   There's  a  story  about  him  that  Mr.  Steilberg  told 
me  that  when  he'd  finish  with  a  job,  the  stucco  was  all  on,  the 
building  was  painted,  and  everything  else,  that  he  would  get 
redwood  sawdust  and  go  around  and  sprinkle  the  redwood  sawdust 
on  the  top  of  the  trim,  and  he'd  sprinkle  it  all  over  trellises 
and  stuff  like  that. 

Well,  what  happens  when  you  do  that  is  that  when  it  rains 
then  the  tannic  acid  or  whatever  it  is  that's  in  the  redwood 
comes  out,  and  it  runs  down  the  side  of  the  building  and  just 
stains  the  hell  out  of  everything.   The  story  is  that  he  would 
do  this,  and  then  the  contractor  would  come  around,  or  the  owner 
would  look  at  it  and  say,  "The  building  is  all  stained,"  and  he 
[the  contractor]  would  explain  to  the  owner  that  he  didn't  know 
how  this  could  happen,  because  he'd  been  very  careful  to  dust 
off  the  top  of  everything,  so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
stain. 

Mr.  Maybeck  would  stand  around  and  smile  and  say,  "It's 
perfectly  all  right,  it  looks  fine  just  the  way  it  is,  don't 
worry  about  it."   [laughter]   He  apparently  did  that  repeatedly, 
so  the  contractor's  men  must  have  known  that  that  was  what  he 
was  going  to  do. 
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On  other  occasions  Mr.  Steilberg  and  I  would  go  out  to 
visit  him,  and  he'd  be  around  with  a  big  roll  of  butcher  paper 
and  charcoal,  and  he  did  all  these  wonderful  drawings  with 
charcoal  and  chalk  and  pastels  and  so  on.   Full-size  details. 
Entirely  different  from  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  would  do.   I 
would  draw  a  very  specific  framing  solution  to  how  you  do 
something.  He  would  do  this  wonderful  sketchy  stuff,  and 
usually  do  it  at  full  size. 

Riess:     Steilberg  just  wanted  you  to  meet  him? 

Esherick:   They  must  have  been  pretty  good  friends.   I  really  don't  know 

the  answer  to  that,  but  I  know  that  Mr.  Steilberg  enjoyed  these 
meetings.   Eventually  I  came  to  know  Mr.  Maybeck  well  enough, 
and  he  knew  who  I  was,  that  if  I  called  him  up  he  knew  what  he 
was  getting  in  for. 

Riess:     The  trellises  that  Maybeck  did,  he  didn't  use  the  trellis  in  the 
same  way  that  Wurster  used  it  and  you  used  it? 

Esherick:   There  are  two  kinds  of  trellises  we're  talking  about.   There's 
the  Grant  house,  YWCA  trellis,  which  is  just  verticals  and 
horizontals  plastered  on  the  side  of  the  building  that  vines 
would  go  up.   Then  the  other  sort  of  trellises  are  more  pergolas 
or  something  like  that,  free-standing  things  with  columns,  and 
then  some  stuff  over  the  top. 

Riess:     As  in  the  Pelican  building  [Anthony  Hall  on  UC  campus]? 

Esherick:   Yes,  like  the  Pelican  building,  out  in  front  of  the  Pelican 
building.  Well,  again,  in  a  way  it's  just  to  recognize 
entrances  and  to  give  the  building  some  depth.   Instead  of 
putting  a  fence  around  it  to  give  it  privacy,  you  put  that  thing 
across  there  as  a  sort  of  indicator.   It's  just  another  piece  of 
design. 

Riess:     The  Pelican  building  seems  like  the  most  playful  thing  that 
you've  ever  done. 

Esherick:   Probably.   I  think  the  [Harold  E.  Jones]  Child  Study  Center  down  at 
Atherton  and  Haste  has  some  of  those  qualities.   Do  you  know  that? 

Riess:     I  know  it. 

Esherick:   Catherine  Landreth,  who  died  recently--! 'm  going  to  go  to  the 

memorial  service  for  her.   She  was  such  a  nice  lady,  although  I 
hadn't  been  in  touch  with  her  since  the  building  was  done,  which 
I  think  was  1959.   But  the  basic  scheme  is  really  her  scheme.   I 
was  sort  of  struggling  with  the  thing.   She  pulled  out  this 
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little  tiny  piece  of  paper  very  crudely  drawn  about  what  was 
going  to  go  where.   It  looked  marvelous,  what  she'd  done,  so  I 
just  expanded  it  and  drew  it  up. 

Sue  [Koskinen] ,  our  librarian,  as  I  said  earlier,  is  off 
skiing,  but  when  she  gets  back  I'm  going  to  try  to  see  if  we 
have  any  record  of  where  that  sketch  of  hers  [Landreth's]  is. 
All  the  Child  Study  Center  drawings  are  over  in  the  archives  at 
Berkeley.   If  we  can  possibly  get  that  thing  out  of  there  and 
make  a  copy  of  it  I'm  going  to  do  it  and  bring  it  to  the 
memorial  service. 

Riess:     So  she  was  able  to  bring  the  child's  eye  view? 

Esherick:   Probably,  because  she  really  had  an  understanding  of  what  worked 
with  the  kids.   In  a  way,  it  was  a  childlike  drawing,  but  it  was 
an  idea  of  how  the  thing  could  be  divided  up,  and  it  was  just 
wonderful.   I  think  people  ought  to  get  credit  for  those  things. 
That  may  be  kind  of  an  interesting  thing.   It's  on  March  5th,  I 
think,  at  three  o'clock.   I'm  going  to  go  over  to  it.   I  may  get 
stuck  with  having  to  say  something. 

Riess:     Speaking  of  the  Pelican  building,  in  that  case  there  was  a  funny 
client,  wasn't  there? 

Esherick:   [laughs]   Earle  C.  Anthony. 

Riess:     Yes.   Tell  me  about  that  relationship  with  the  client. 

Esherick:   It  was  bizarre.   Originally  Anthony  wanted  Mr.  Maybeck  to  do  it, 
but  he  was  obviously  too  old  and  had  no  office.   So  Louis 
DeMonte,  who  was  then  the  campus  architect,  asked  me  if  I  would 
take  it  on  and  would  hire  Maybeck  as  a  consultant.   I  asked  Mr. 
Maybeck  if  he  would  do  that,  and  he  said--I  don't  know  whether 
he  said  that  he  would  ask  Annie  or  whatever,  but  the  story  I  got 
was  that  Annie  vetoed  the  idea. 

it 

Esherick:  The  idea  was  that  Mr.  Anthony  was  known  to  drink,  and  she  was 
afraid  that  he  would  lead  Mr.  Maybeck  astray.   She  didn't  want 
anything  to  happen  to  him.  He  was  then  about  eighty-five  or 
something  like  that . 

Mr.  Maybeck  was  very  generous  with  his  time.   I  used  to  go 
see  him  often  at  his  house.   I  was  running  back  and  forth—and  I 
was  having  a  hell  of  a  good  time- -I  was  running  back  and  forth 
between  Anthony  and  Mr.  Maybeck,  and  then—well,  Mr.  Maybeck 
would  give  me  criticism  on  something,  and  then  Mr.  Anthony  would 
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come  up  and  stay  at  the  Bohemian  Club,  and  I  would  go  over  to 
visit  him  at  the  Bohemian  Club.   At  one  point  he  didn't  want  to 
come  to  the  Bohemian  Club,  he  wanted  me  to  go  down  to  Palm 
Springs  to  visit  him  down  there,  and  I  met  him  at  his  house. 

This  went  on  in  kind  of  a  wonderful  way  for  some  time. 
Anthony  was  really  extraordinary  because  he  had  a  great  interest 
in  architecture,  and  he  was  full  of  stories  about  the  [Wilson] 
Mizners  in  Palm  Beach,  and  he  just  knew  everything  about  a  whole 
lot  of  things.   His  Los  Angeles  house--! 've  never  seen  it--but 
the  house  that  Mr.  Maybeck  designed  for  Anthony  is  just 
extraordinary.   It's  down  in  L.A.   They  ruined  the  Packard 
building  that  Maybeck  did  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  and  then  the  one 
that  was  on  Lake  Merritt  has  been  torn  down,  the  one  with  the 
elephants  on  it.   It  has  a  multicolored  stucco  that's  on  the 
Pelican  building,  that's  where  that  comes  from. 

But  anyway,  one  of  the  problems  was  that  as  we  would  go 
along,  we'd  get  something  designed,  and  then  Anthony  would  veto 
it.   The  problem  was,  he'd  either  veto  the  design,  or  he  didn't 
like  the  site.   So  the  site  was  always  changing,  and  every  time 
the  site  changed  the  design  really  had  to  change,  because  the 
conditions  would  be  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Maybeck  was  concerned  right  from  the  start  that  I 
wasn't  getting  paid  enough.   He  asked  me  early  on  what  the  fee 
was,  and  I  said,  "It's  10  percent,  and  Mr.  Anthony  is  giving 
$100,000,  so  it's  $10,000."  He  said,  "For  everything  you're 
doing  that's  not  enough.   We've  got  to  figure  out  how  to  get  you 
the  proper  fee."   I  said,  "That's  okay  with  me."  Actually,  for 
University  work  10  percent  is  pretty  high. 

He  said,  "No,  we've  got  to  change  that  fee."  We  were  in 
his  little  cement  sack  house.   Books  all  the  way  to  the  ceiling. 
He  said,  "Up  there,"  and  pointed  up  to  a  shelf,  "are  some 
National  Geographies.   You  bring  the  ones  down  on  the  right 
side."   I  went  up--I  think  there  was  a  ladder  or  something--! 
got  up  and  brought  these  National  Geographies  down.   He  looked 
through  a  couple  of  them,  and  then  finally  he  came  to  one  that 
had  the  little  round  Roman  temple  at  Nice  in  it.   Beautiful 
little  late  Roman  thing,  Corinthian  columns,  very  elegant. 

He  said,  "Now,  you  take  this  photograph  here,  and  there  are 
stores  where  you  can  get  them  to  do  a  reproduction  of  this,  but 
make  it  much  bigger.   You  go  down  to  one  of  those  stores "--what 
he  was  talking  about  was  a  photostat  company.   So  I  went  down, 
and  I  got  it  enlarged.   He  told  me  that  then  I  should  just  make 
a  tracing  over  this,  and  then  take  it  to  Mr.  Anthony  and  show  it 
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to  him.   I  was  having  such  a  good  time,  I  did  exactly  what 
everybody  told  me,  no  matter  what  a  waste  of  time  it  was. 

I  made  this  drawing,  and  then  took  it  over  to  the  Bohemian 
Club  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Anthony.   He  took  a  look  at  it  and  said, 
"Ah,  round  building!   You've  been  talking  to  Maybeck!   He  never 
got  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  out  of  his  head!   He  keeps  wanting 
to  do  round  buildings,  and  they're  terrible.  You  divide  it  up 
into  rooms,  and  they're  all  pie-shaped,  and  who  wants  a  pie- 
shaped  room,"  and  on  and  on  like  that.   "That  isn't  going  to 
do." 

I  went  back  to  Mr.  Maybeck  and  he  said,  "How  did  he  like 
it?"   I  said,  "He  didn't."  He  said,  "Well,  we've  got  to  do 
something.   You  go  ahead  and  you  do  another  design.   Instead  of 
making  a  round  one,  you  do  one  that  isn't  round.   Mr.  Anthony  is 
a  very  reasonable  man,  so  you  take  the  new  design  back  to  him, 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  you  say  to  him,  "Mr. 
Anthony,  because  of  changes  we've  made  in  this,  the  building  is 
now  going  to  cost  $125,000.'   You  have  a  piece  of  paper  with 
$125,000  written  on  it.   You  don't  tell  him  that;  you  just  take 
the  piece  of  paper  and  say  it's  going  to  cost  this  much,  and  you 
put  it  in  front  of  him." 

So  I  did  exactly  what  I  was  told,  "Because  of  changes  we've 
made,  it's  going  to  cost  this  amount."  Anthony  took  one  look  at 
it  and  said,  "You've  been  talking  to  Maybeck  again."  [laughter) 
That  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  experiences  I've  ever  had. 

But  on  it  went.   The  thing  that  annoyed  me,  the  thing  that 
just  always  annoys  me,  is  that  Mr.  Maybeck  wanted  me  to  work  on 
a  chalkboard,  so  I  got  a  little  kid's  chalkboard,  funny-looking 
thing  about  this  big,  about  twenty  by  thirty  inches  or  something 
like  that,  had  a  funny  curved  top  to  it  with  a  little  eyelet  so 
you  could  nail  it  to  the  wall.   Then  when  I'd  meet  with  him  we 
would  work  with  chalk  and  pastels,  colored  chalk  and  white 
chalk.   I'd  draw  something. 

One  time  I  drew  something  and  he  erased  it  and  drew  it  for 
me.   I  took  it  back  to  the  office  and  sprayed  fixative  on  it  so 
that  nobody  would  ever  do  anything  with  it,  and  it  sat  around 
the  office  for  a  long  time.   Then  somebody  in  some  big  cleanup 
decided  it  wasn't  anything  and  threw  it  out.   I'd  love  to  have 
it.  But  that  whole  thing  was  a  wonderful  job. 

Anthony  was  a  really  nice  guy.   It  was  interesting,  Bob 
Sproul  was  president  of  the  University  at  the  time,  and  he  was 
so  anxious  about  getting  some  financial  commitment  from  Anthony 
to  build  up  some  endowment  or  something  or  other  that  he  would 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


call  me  at  home  at  night  and  ask  how  things  were  going.   I'd 
come  in  from  sailing  all  beat  up  on  a  Sunday,  and  there  would  be 
Bob  on  the  telephone  wanting  to  know  how  things  were  going. 

Because  it  was  part  of  a  bigger  endowment? 

Yes.   They  got  a  lot  of  money  from  him,  considering  the  days 
when  they  weren't  getting  much  money  from  folks. 


Recent  Projects  that  Interest  Esherick 


Riess:     Good.   Now,  I'm  going  to  leave  in  a  minute,  but  I  want  to  ask 
you  one  more  question.   Last  time  we  talked  about  the  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art.   Were  you  at  all  interested  in 
that  job  yourself? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  would  have  been. 
Riess:     How  far  along  did  you  go? 

Esherick:   Before  I  had  a  chance  to  express  an  interest  I  was  asked  to  come 
visit  the  museum  and  talk  to  Jack  Lane,  and  I  thought  that  this 
was  very  promising,  that  maybe  they  were  considering  me.  They 
weren't  considering  me  at  all;  they  were  considering  me  to  be  on 
a  committee  to  select  some  other  architect.   So  that's  as  far  as 
my  involvement  went. 

With  the  little  knowledge  that  I  had  about  what  it  might  be 
like  to  do  the  museum,  and  with  great  hopes  for  what  it  might 
be,  I  was  very  excited  about  the  possibilities.   What  I  would 
have  wanted  to  do  would  be  to  be  one  of  the  designers,  along 
with  local  artists.   It  seems  to  me  that  it's  always  some  damn 
curator,  the  guy  that  has  to  nail  the  stuff  to  the  wall,  that's 
deciding  what  galleries  ought  to  be  like.   I  don't  think  the 
artists  get  asked  enough. 

There's  a  wonderful  project  coming  up,  the  Art  Institute. 
I've  got  a  letter  on  that.   I  don't  know  who  all  is  involved 
with  it,  but  they  say  quite  explicitly  that  one  of  the  things 
you  would  do  would  be  to  work  with  artists  on  what  it  ought  to 
be.   That  would  be,  I  think,  a  great  kind  of  a  job  to  do. 

It  would  be  similar  to  what  I  want  to  do  on  the  Tenderloin 
School,  if  we  get  it,  or  the  I  Hotel  if  we  get  it.   In  those  two 
cases,  we  have  said  we  would  set  up  a  neighborhood  office,  a 
storefront  office,  and  do  the  first  part  of  the  design  right 
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there,  so  the  community  could  drop  in  and  we  could  talk  to  them. 
It  would  take  a  lot  of  time  and  a  lot  of  energy,  and  it  is  only 
going  to  be  workable  if  I  don't  put  anything  down  on  my  time 
card,  because  it  will  be  so  time-consuming.   I'm  here  just--I 
just  do  it  basically  as  a  sort  of  pro  bono  thing,  and  to  really 
come  to  understand  how  you  do  these  things. 

I'm  sorry  I've  digressed  all  over  the  joint,  but  I  don't 
think  there's  any  chance  that  the  folks  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  would  ever  put  up  with  anything  as  goofy  as  that. 

Riess:     Working  with  artists,  you'd  be  in  a  whole  lot  of  horrible 
trouble,  because  all  the  artists  would  be  different. 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  but  that  would  be  fun. 
Riess:     How  could  you  possibly  deal  with  it? 

Esherick:   I  have  no  idea.   I've  never  done  it,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I'd  like  to  do  it. 

Riess:     Has  it  been  done  anywhere? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know.   I  have  some  good  friends  at  the  Art  Institute. 

My  daughter  went  there.   I  know  painters  and  sculptors  who  went 
there,  or  who  taught  there,  people  like  Al  Light,  who's  no 


longer  alive,  who  would  be  great  to  talk  to. 
done  marvelous  stuff. 


David  Ireland  has 


Riess:     And  the  board  of  directors? 

Esherick:   Well,  you  know  there's  a  new  [Art  Institute]  director  from 

Philadelphia,  Ella  King  Torrey.   I've  known  Ella  now  for  some 
time.   I've  done  some  stuff  for  her  when  she  was  at  the  Pew 
Foundation,  and  I  keep  in  touch  with  her.   She's  been  my  advisor 
in  a  number  of  things.   I  think  she  would  like  the  idea.   She's 
an  extraordinary  woman,  god,  she's  something  else.  Her  little 
section  of  the  Pew  Foundation  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
organizations  that  I've  ever  seen.   I  was  there  some  time 
advising  on  some  programs,  and  then  judging  award  programs, 
fellowship  programs. 

Riess:     In  architecture,  or  broader? 

Esherick:   Broader.   It  was  really  interesting.   They  called  it  design,  but 
that  included  painting,  sculpture,  design  in  the  usual  sense, 
you  know,  furniture  manufacture,  toys,  everything. 
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I  would  from  time  to  time  have  questions  at  these  meetings, 
and  Ella  sat  in  on  most  of  them  with  a  couple  of  other  women. 
It  was  an  all-women  office.   I  would  ask  casual  questions  about 
something,  and  somebody  would  say,  "Well,  we  don't  know  for 
sure,"  and  then  the  first  thing  you  know,  somebody  would  quietly 
get  up  and  go  out  of  the  room  and  come  back  with  answers  that 
really  understood  what  my  question  was.   Usually  I  phrase 
questions  in  such  a  nutty,  sloppy  way  that  nobody  knows  what  the 
hell  I'm  asking  anyway,  but  these  women  all  understood  it.   A 
lot  of  it,  I  think,  is  Ella  King's  leadership.   But  she's  a 
very,  very  bright  woman,  and  they're  just  so  lucky  to  have  her. 
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X  THE  FORTIES,  CONTINUING 

[Interview  11:  February  24,  1995] 
Continuing  the  Work  of  1947 


Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 

Esherick: 

Riess: 

Esherick: 


Goldstein,  Barceloux  &  Goldstein,  that  was  in  the  top  of  an  old 
building  that  the  Bank  of  America  had  at  Market  and  New 
Montgomery,  right  across  the  street  from  the  Palace  Hotel. 

It  was  a  remodeling? 

Yes.   The  law  library  was  especially  nice.  Well,  the  whole 
thing  was  nice,  because  it  had  big,  high  ceilings,  and  big, 
arched  windows,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  legitimacy  about  it  all. 
One  of  the  wonderful  things  about  it  is  that  it  was  above  the 
cornice  line,  and  it's  surprising  what  a  difference  that  makes 
in  the  sound  inside  the  building.   In  the  old  days,  Market  was  a 
pretty  noisy  location  when  the  streetcars  made  the  racket  that 
they  did,  but  now  that  they've  improved  the  rail  lines,  it's  not 
as  noisy  as  it  was.  Besides,  back  then  there  were  about  four 
lines.   Nevertheless,  it  was  quiet  and  sort  of  serene  up  there. 


I  think  of  law  offices  as  being 


Riess: 


Why  did  they  come  to  you? 
leathery  and-- 

--smelling  of  cigars. 
Yes. 


I  don't  know  why  they  did.   Bert  Goldstein  was  a  friend  of  Art 

Baum,  for  whom  I  did  a  house.   I  had  worked  with  Art  on  the 

Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind  thing.  He  used  to  work  for  Barrett  & 
Hilp,  and  they  did  it. 

Barrett  and  Hilp? 
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Esherick:  Barrett  was  an  Irishman,  and  Harry  Hilp  was  Jewish,  and  it  was  a 
great  combination.  I  told  you  the  story  about  Raff in,  didn't  I? 
[ laughs ] 

Riess:     I  don't  think  so. 

Esherick:   Ben  Raffin,  oh,  I've  always  got  a  kick  out  of  that.   His  son  is 
around  today  and  now  works  for  Swinnerton  Walburg.   But  Ben  was 
pretty  much  the  head  man  at  Barrett  &  Hilp,  and  Art  took  me  in 
to  meet  Raffin  one  day.   He  was  a  great,  big,  handsome  guy, 
looked  like  an  Arab  except  that  he  was  Jewish.   I  was  introduced 
as  Joe  Esherick. 

He  said,  "Esherick.   Do  you  know  what  that  means?"   I  had 
been  told  by  Orthodox  friends  that  it's  a—they'd  always  told  me 
it  was  a  sacred  Jewish  lemon  that's  used  in  some  ceremony.   They 
take  this  lemon  and  turn  it  over.   I  said,  "Yeah,  it's  a  sacred 
Jewish  lemon." 

He  said,  "No,  it's  more  like  a  quince."   [laughter] 

It's  these  things  that  you  remember.   I  probably  had 
terrible  arguments  with  Ben  later  on,  but  I  don't  remember  them. 


Jobs:  More  on  McCoy,  and  Steep  Sites,  and  Vertigo 


Riess:     McCoy  comes  next. 

Esherick:   Yes.  With  the  conventional  hill-side  house,  always  the  idea  was 
to  build  it  along  the  contour,  but  then  as  water  came  down  the 
slope,  the  house  became  a  dam,  and  then  you  have  to  go  through 
such  terrible  contortions  to  get  the  water  out. 

What  I  did  in  this  case  was  to  run  the  house  90  degrees 
from  the  way  you  usually  would  so  that  it  sort  of  projected  out 
over  the  slope . 

Riess:     And  is  it  on  stilts? 

Esherick:   No,  not  like  the  Bermak  house.   It's  built  right  down  to  the 
ground.   But  where  it  hits  the  ground  at  the  upper  part,  you 
bulldoze  out  a  big  terrace.   On  one  side  was  the  garage,  on  the 
other  side  was  a  living  room-dining  room-terrace  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  house.  At  the  lower  floor  there  were  then  two 
little  gardens  opening  off  the  bedrooms  down  below.   It  was  a 
reverse  plan.   You  entered  on  the  top,  the  garage  was  up  there, 
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so  the  kitchen  has  to  be  up  there.   There's  a,  believe  it  or 


Riess: 


Riess: 


not,  a  kind  of  logic  to  these  things, 
the  bedrooms . 

And  the  water  is  shunted  around? 


And  then  you  go  down  to 


Esherick:   It  has  less  to  go  around.   It's  as  though  you  had  a  two-by-four 
that  was  about  two  feet  long,  and  if  you  put  it  down  with  the 
two-foot  dimension  along  the  slope,  then  it  builds  up  a  dam,  but 
if  you  turn  the  thing  90  degrees  from  that  way,  then  there's 
only  going  to  be  two  inches  of  the  thing  instead  of  twenty- four. 

I  mean,  that's  exaggerated,  and  there  must  have  been  plenty 
of  people  who  saw  that  was  the  way  to  do  it.   The  McCoy  house 
just  happens  to  be  the  first  one  where  I  thought  about  doing  it 
that  way.   I  hadn't  done  too  many  hillside  houses  but  I'd  done  a 
fair  number,  I  guess. 

The  house  I  did  for  myself  in  Ross,  the  lot  was  so  steep 
that  if  I  turned  it  around  the  other  way,  it  would  have  been 
about  ten  stories  high  on  the  downhill  side.   But  even  so,  it 
wasn't  very  wide.  When  it  really  rained  it  was  always  a 
nightmare  getting  rid  of  the  water  on  the  uphill  side.   I  was 
the  one  that  was  clearing  the  drains  and  getting  the  water  out, 
and  there's  nothing  like  having  to  get  up  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  put  on  a  raincoat  and  boots  and  go  get  a  shovel 
and  a  flashlight  and  try  to  solve  some  problem  to  sear  into  your 
memory  that  that  isn't  the  way  to  do  it. 


Why  weren't  you  building  on  stilts  more,  in  fact? 


Esherick:   There  wasn't  any  really  good  way  to  do  it  then  is  the  reason. 
And  it  is  expensive. 

There's  a  house  over  on  Corinthian  Island,  the  Mantegani 
house,  which  is  up  on  concrete  stilts.   That  slope  was  so  steep 
that  when  the  base  was  being  built  the  men  had  to  be  roped  to 
keep  them  from  falling  in  the  bay.   It  was  really  steep.  You 
could  stand  on  the  hillside  and  put  your  hand  out  like  that  and 
lean  against  the  hill.   That's  steep.   That's  better  than  45 
degrees.   In  glacier  climbing,  for  example,  when  you  climb  and 
you  lean  on  the  side  of  the  ice  like  that,  it's  pretty  scary,  so 
I  can  well  understand  the  reason  for  roping  them. 

But  that  had  a  concrete  base  to  it,  and  the  Bermak  house 
had  a  concrete  base  to  it.   In  the  early  days  wood  piling,  that 
is  the  round  wood  poles,  came  to  be  called  pole  houses.  They 
figured  out  how  to  treat  the  poles  so  that  you  could  drive  these 
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things  into  the  ground  and  get  a  reasonable  amount  of  stability 
out  of  them.   That  wasn't  available  then. 

There's  a  house  in  Kentfield,  the  Bergin  house,  that  is 
also  done  that  way,  but  the  stilts  are  wood  stilts.   It's  a 
concrete  foundation  that  is  designed,  if  anything  happens,  to 
kind  of  slide  down  the  hill  as  a  unit,  but  then  the  stilts  were 
all  tied  together  with  big  X-braces. 

Riess:     In  the  Mantegani  house,  I  wonder  what  the  experience  of  being  in 
the  house  would  be  for  the  owners ,  and  how  much  you  want  to 
protect  them  from  the  perilousness  of  it,  or  the  vertiginousness 
of  it? 

Esherick:   Well,  you  have  to  build  a  balcony  out  to  give  them  the  sense 

that  there's  something  there.   I  don't  happen  to  have  vertigo. 
It  doesn't  bother  me  to  walk  over  the  edge  and  look  down.   In 
fact,  I  kind  of  enjoy  it. 

I  was  once  in  a  house  that  Bill  Wurster  did  over  in 
Berkeley.   It  was  just  an  absolutely  marvelous  house,  but  it  was 
on  a  steep  hillside.   The  bedrooms  were  down  below,  the  living 
room  was  up  above .   I'd  heard  about  the  house  and  asked  the  lady 
who  owned  it  if  I  could  come  visit.   She  said  yes,  and  I  went 
over. 


It  stuck  out  over  the  slope  with  relatively  low  windows  on 
the  downhill  side,  but  no  deck  outside.   I  noticed  that  she 
didn't  come  over  to  the  windows.   I  went  over  and  looked  out  the 
window,  and  she  didn't. 

a 

Esherick:   She  told  me  that  when  her  kids  were  young,  that  if  they  would 

have  a  toy,  and  the  toy  would  roll  over  under  the  windows,  that 
she  would  have  to  go  get  a  broom  or  something  like  that  and 
crawl  across  the  room,  and  then  reach  out  with  the  broom  and 
sort  of  sweep  it  back.   Just  awful.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
see  that  sort  of  phenomenon  once  or  twice. 

I  had  a  good  friend  by  the  name  of  Frank  Allende  who  was  a 
dermatologist  around  here,  a  really  neat  guy.  They  lived  in 
Sausalito,  and  I  used  to  ride  a  bicycle  a  lot.   One  Sunday  I  was 
riding  across,  and  I  had  this  big  gigantic  French  racing  bike. 
I  was  riding  over  to  Marin  County.   I  used  to  put  in  125  miles  a 
week,  or  practically  that  much  on  a  weekend.   I  was  riding 
across  the  bridge,  and  I  got  over  close  to  the  north  tower,  and 
there  they  came,  Frank  and  his  wife  Cathy. 
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Frank  was  walking  on  the  road  side,  and  she  was  walking  on 
the  outside.   I  saw  them  coming  and  waved  to  them.   I  was  in  toe 
clips,  all  strapped  in,  and  it's  always  a  pain  in  the  neck  to 
have  to--it  isn't  much  of  a  problem,  but  you  have  to  undo  them, 
because  otherwise,  you  fall  down,  so  1  just  went  over  and  leaned 
against  the  rail,  and  started  to  talk  to  them.  Cathy  said, 
"Please  get  away  from  there." 

And  then  I  found  out  that  Frank  had  such  terrible  vertigo 
that  they  had  slowly  been  trying  to  work  him  out  of  it,  and  she 
would  take  him  for  little  walks  across  the  bridge.   They  were 
progressing  further  and  further  out  on  the  bridge.   But  I  didn't 
realize  what  I  was  doing  and  how  much  I  was  upsetting  him. 

I  think  you  have  to  be  attentive  to  little  things  like  that 
and  understand  that  it  is  a  possibility,  and  that  it  just  isn't- 
-you're  not  working  from  a  blank  slate  and  free  to  do  everything 
you  want  to  do.   You  have  to  have  some  understanding  of  what 
people's  more  or  less  unknown  or  secret  limits  are. 

Riess:     Okay,  the  Maupin  residence? 

Esherick:   That  would  have  been  a  fascinating  house,  because  he  was  a  very 
interesting  guy.   He  was  a  rancher  who  sure  as  hell  wasn't  a 
regular  Central  Valley  rancher.   He  really  had  ideas  about 
something  that  would  have  been  very  interesting.   He  had  a  big 
spread  of  land  on  an  irrigation  ditch  east  of  Fresno,  and  it  was 
a  big  irrigation  ditch.   The  whole  idea  was  to  get  the  house  and 
the  irrigation  ditch  all  related  to  one  another. 

If  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that  the  site  itself  was  such  an 
exciting,  really  beautiful  site,  the  kind  of  site  that  I  had 
never  really  seen  before,  and  that  he  was  such  an  interesting 
guy,  I  don't  think  I  would  remember  the  thing.  But  it  never 
really  got  out  of  my  head.   Everything  around  it  is  so  damn  dry, 
and  then  the  vegetation  changes,  and  the  willows  volunteer  and 
grow  up,  and  the  growth  around  it  is  different.   There's 
something  about  water  that  I  find  so  wonderfully  attractive. 
It's  the  only  thing  I  could  stare  at  for  a  long  period  of  time. 


Joba:  Bradley,  Kelham,  and  Russian  Women 


Riess: 


And  the  Bradley  house  at  Tahoe. 


Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  Jack  and  Gay  Bradley  are  interesting  people.   Jack 

was  an  attorney,  and  Gay  has  always  been  a  very  prominent  Museum 
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of  Art—Museum  of  Modern  Art  it  now  is—board  member  and  a  big 
supporter  of  the  museum.   She's  a  very  bright,  lively,  beautiful 
woman--!  would  suspect  that  she  still  is—and  has  sort  of 
reddish  hair,  redder  than  yours.   She  was  Russian,  which  is  a 
big  deal  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.   Very  important.   She  was  very 
bright. 

Jack  was  kind  of  stolid,  standard  lawyer.   They  wanted  a 
house  at  Tahoe  in  Rubicon  Beach.   They  at  first  talked  about  it 
being  more  like  a  camp.   Jack  had  grown  up  in  Colorado,  and  his 
father  was  a  big  game  hunter.   I  always  remember  when  I  read 
what  used  to  be  called  the  rotogravure  section  of  the 
Philadelphia  papers,  if  they  didn't  have  anything  else  to  write 
about,  they  wrote  about  Colonel  Bradley,  who  was  Jack's  uncle. 
Colonel  Bradley  won  the  Kentucky  Derby  any  number  of  times,  and 
Jack  has  all  the  Kentucky  Derby  trophies  all  over  his  house 
today. 

They  were  a  lot  of  fun.   Gay  took  the  whole  business  of  big 
game  hunting  and  Colonel  Bradley  as  just  one  glorious  joke. 
They  at  first  wanted  a  kind  of  camp- like  thing,  when  we  were 
talking,  and  at  one  time  talked  about  platforms  and  tents,  maybe 
with  just  a  single  enclosed  room  that  you  would  go  into,  and 
then  to  sleep  you'd  go  outside. 

We  never  did  it  that  way,  but  the  house  was  divided  so  that 
there  was  a  big  inside  room,  living  room,  dining  room,  big 
fireplace,  kitchen  and  all  the  services,  and  the  maid  was 
upstairs,  and  then  the  bedrooms  were  a  little  pavilion  off  to 
the  side,  and  the  two  things  were  separated  by  a  breezeway.   It 
was  a  wonderful  house,  and  we  learned  all  sorts  of  things. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  learned,  and  by  accident,  was 
something  about  balancing  light.   The  living  room  faces  east  out 
over  the  lake,  but  they  wanted  a  view  of  Mount  Tallac,  which  is 
way  up  above.   So  instead  of  having  a  gable  roof,  it's  a  one-way 
shed  roof,  so  that  you  can  be  in  the  room  and  see  Mount  Tallac. 
And  that  meant  cutting  a  great,  big,  gigantic  window  on  the  west 
side  of  the  house  to  allow  you  to  get  a  view  of  Mount  Tallac. 
That  was  its  purpose. 

What  actually  happened  was  that  with  this  big  burst  of 
light  coming  in  on  the  west  side  and  hitting  the  ceiling  of  the 
underside  of  the  shed  roof,  it  balanced  the  light  wonderfully  in 
the  room.  Because  even  though  the  sun  isn't  in  the  east,  the 
light  and  the  reflection  from  the  water  make  everything  so 
bright,  Just  bright  as  hell,  and  if  you  only  are  looking  that 
way,  it  just  practically  blinds  you.   So  that  was  one  of  the 
places  where  I  learned  the  importance  of  balancing  light. 
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Riess:     Did  you  do  a  house  for  the  Bradleys  in  the  city  also? 

Esherick:   I  worked  on  their  house  in  Hillsborough  just  a  little  bit.   I 
think  Hervey  Clarke  probably  did  the  original  house.   I  helped 
down  there  when  Tommy  was  redoing  their  garden. 

Riess:  And,  incidentally,  what  is  it  about  Russian  women? 

Esherick:  That's  an  interesting  question. 

Riess:  Too  many  Russian  novels? 

Esherick:  Yes,  I  think  so.   [laughter] 

Riess:     Well,  if  you  have  anything  more  to  say  about  it,  please  do.   I 
notice  that  the  next  client  is  Ludwig  Kulinski. 

Esherick:   I  think  that's  Polish,  though.   He  was  a  real  character,  and 
that  never  got  very  far. 

But  the  Russian  women  thing- -have  you  ever  seen  photographs 
of  Anna  Akhmatova? 

Riess:     No,  1  haven't. 

Esherick:  Well,  I'll  bring  in  her  book  of  poetry.  But  she  was  an 
incredible  looking  woman.  Great,  big  hooked  nose,  just 
wonderful. 

Riess:     The  Bruce  Kelham  remodeling  job.   Was  Bruce  Kelham--there  is  an 
architect  Kelham? 

Esherick:   Yes,  George  Kelham.   And  Bruce  was  trained  as  an  architect,  but 
George  Kelham  made  so  much  money  that  Bruce  didn't  have  to  be  an 
architect,  and  then  he  also  had  the  good  sense  to  marry  Grace 
Spreckels,  which  made  it  unnecessary  for  Bruce  even  to  have  been 
the  son  of  George. 

I  remodeled  a  house  on  Argue llo,  where  Washington  dead  ends 
at  Arguello  right  by  the  Presidio  gate,  and  that's  another 
Kelham  house  there.   My  recollection  is  that  it  was  an  old 
Willis  Polk  house,  although  I'm  not  at  all  sure  about  that  and  I 
don't  know  who  it  was  done  for.   It  was  a  wonderful,  old, 
gigantic  San  Francisco  barn-like  structure  with  a  magnificent 
south  garden,  a  good  garden.   Looked  right  out  on  the  synagogue. 


Riess: 


And  is  there  any  evidence  on  the  outside  of  what  you  did? 
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Esherick:   Well,  it  was  pink  for  one  thing,  which  was  enough  evidence,  a 
real  bright,  shocking  pink. 

Riess:     You  mean,  that's  one  of  the  things  you  changed? 

Esherick:   [laughs]   No,  it's  one  of  the  things  I  did.   I  made  it  pink.   It 
had  been  a  kind  of  brindle  color,  not  much. 


Jobs;  Harrington.  Huish 


Riess:     All  right.   The  Don  Harrington  house  in  San  Joaquin  County? 

Esherick:   Yes,  just  outside  Stockton.   He  was  an  obstetrician.   It's  an 
interesting  house,  big,  big  high  ground  floor  ceilings  with 
floor  to  ceiling  windows,  just  a  wonderful,  simple  big  two-story 
box.   It's  made  by  having  absolutely  gigantic  windows,  huge 
double-hung  windows,  I  think  the  biggest  double-hung  windows  we 
ever  did.   There's  one  on  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  that  is  the 
biggest  and  this  one  may  be  almost  as  big. 

Riess:     Dan  Gregory  said  that  you  were  proud  of  having  outdone  Wurster 
in  the  size  of  your  double-hung  windows. 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  we've  done  double-hung  windows  that  are  so  big  that 
the  mechanical  spring  sash  balances  are  inadequate  to  take  care 
of  them.   Nobody  makes  anything  big  enough  to  balance  them,  so 
that  this  one  is  done  the  old-fashioned  way  with  sash  weights, 
and  I  don't  think  there  are  many  people  left  around  who  know  how 
to  detail  stuff  with  sash  weights.   But  it's  really  the  best  way 
to  do  it.   For  one  thing,  you  don't  see  the  spring  balance, 
which  is  a  big,  ugly-looking  thing. 

And  the  other  thing  is  that  today  you  don't  use  sash  cord, 
which  is  always  breaking,  or  breaks  after  a  while,  but  you  can 
use  relatively  small  sheaves  [pronounced  "shivs")  that  are  made 
for  the  yachting  industry.  It's  just  a  pulley.  The  sheave  is 
probably  a  nautical  name.  And  you  can  use  wire  cable  on  it, 
which  isn't  going  to  break. 

Riess:     And  in  the  Harrington  house,  what  were  the  mechanics? 

Esherick:   You  could  still  lift  the  window,  but  it  was  balanced  with  sash 

weights.   The  idea  is  to  make  it  so  that  a  kid  can  operate  it-- 

to  really  balance  it  so  that  the  only  thing  you  have  to  overcome 

is  the  very  slight  friction  that  there  may  be.  And  if  you  do  it 
right,  there  isn't  anything. 
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Riess:     Now,  Ross  Chamberlain?  Who  is  that? 

Esherick:   He  was  an  interesting  character.   It  was  unbuilt.   He  had  more 
ideas  than  you  could  imagine.   He  must  have  been  a  fairly  well- 
to-do  guy,  because  he  did  own  some  wonderful  land.   Nothing  ever 
came  of  it--he  changed  his  mind,  I  don't  know,  I  can't  remember 
what  it  was. 

Riess:     Okay.   Why  don't  you  go  on? 

Esherick:   Actually,  there  are  some  unbuilt  things  on  that.   Goodwin,  we 

just  did  the  preliminaries  on  it.  It  was  in—what's  that  place 
--Pasatiempo,  near  Santa  Cruz.  It  was  never  done.  Jean  Holt's 
parents.  And  Werner,  nothing  comes  up  when  I  think  about  it. 

The  Huish  house  was  a  concrete  block  house  [14730],  which 
is  a  little  bit  unusual.   It's  on  Grizzly  Peak,  that  is,  Grizzly 
Peak  Drive  when  you  go  around  there.   Of  course,  it's  on  the  bay 
side,  because  the  other  side  is  all  park,  or  at  least  it  is 
across  from  where  they  are.   It's  before  you  get  to  the  so- 
called  Brazil  building  out  there,  but  it's  up  in  that  sort  of 
general  vicinity. 

A  concrete  block  building  is  really  best  if  it's  on  a 
fairly  flat  piece  of  land,  and  this  wasn't.   But  anyway,  it's 
still  there,  and  they  sold  it  to  Shlomo  and  Elena  Rosenfeld. 
They're  both  Israelis.   Elena  was  an  architecture  student  at 
Berkeley.   She  was  really  wonderful—outspoken  people. 

I've  always  loved  the  Israelis,  especially  the  Israeli 
women  that  we  had.  There  was  one  particularly  outspoken  one: 
you  get  used  to  being  called  "Mr.  Esherick,"  or  "Professor 
Esherick,"  or  "Joe,"  or  something  like  that,  but  she  always  just 
called  me  "Esherick."   [laughter]   She  was  very  dictatorial: 
"Come  here,  Esherick,  I  want  to  talk  to  you."   (This  wasn't 
Elena,  this  was  someone  else.) 

I  saw  Elena  and  Shlomo  not  too  long  ago.   Something 
happened  to  the  house,  either  there  was  a  fire  or  something,  and 
they've  reworked  it  and  done  something  with  it. 

Riess:     You  said  it  was  concrete  block.   Was  that  Underdown  block? 
Esherick:   Yes,  Underdown  blocks  were  available  at  that  time. 
Riess:     Could  you  get  them  with  color? 
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Esherick:   You  could,  but  nobody  tried  to  do  that.   In  those  days,  you  just 
took  it  the  concrete  color.   But  you  basically  can  control  the 
concrete  color  with  the  quality  of  the  cement,  or  the  type  of 
cement,  and  with  the  aggregates.  If  you  use,  say,  something 
like  Haydite,  which  is  an  expanded  shale,  an  exploded  shale, 
Haydite  is  very  warm.  And  if  the  cement  is  a  whitish  cement, 
then  the  block  is  going  to  have  a  kind  of  warm  cast  to  it.   What 
you  want  to  avoid  are  cements  like  Permanente,  which  ends  up 
being  very  bluish.  They  may  make  a  white  one  now,  I  don't  know. 

But  it  was  a  nice  house. 

Riess:     When  you're  working  with  Underdown  you  would  have  it  all  made  to 
order,  all  the  blocks? 

Esherick:   No,  as  I  remember  it,  it  came  a  standard  height,  I  believe  eight 
inches.  Or  maybe  it  was  twelve,  I  don't  know.   Twenty- four, 
thirty,  and  thirty-six  in  width.   Twenty-four  was  too  short  and 
stubby  and  didn't  make,  I  didn't  think,  a  nice  pattern.  Thirty 
to  thirty-six  did  make  a  nice  pattern.  But  you  just  ordered 
them. 


Riess:     Where  were  they  made? 

Esherick:   I  think  probably  someplace  up  on  the  Napa  River.   A  lot  of  that 
concrete  stuff,  the  precast  concrete,  was  always  made  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bay  on  one  of  the  rivers.   Streblo's  place, 
the  Basalt  Rock  Company,  was  on  the  river,  and  I  think  Underdown 
was  also  up  there.   The  main  reason  was  that  trucking  costs  were 
very  high,  and  they  just  barged  the  stuff  down. 

Riess:     Are  they  out  of  business? 

Esherick:   Yes.  Well,  Basalt  is  probably  in  business.  And  then  there  was 
somebody  in  Petaluma.   You  know,  Wurster  Hall  was  made  in 
Petaluma,  which  I  think  is  a  wonderful  irony- -and  no  chicken 
feathers  on  it  either. 

Dan  Levin  was  just  a  remodeling  job.   It  didn't  amount  to 
much,  but  they  were  great  fun.  Mrs.  Levin  was  a  hat  designer, 
and  Mr.  Levin  was  a  big  bluff  guy  who  sort  of  managed  the  chips. 
They  had  a  son  who  was  a  wonderful  guy,  and  he  was  a  bartender, 
and  they  didn't  think  there  was  anything  really  wrong  with  his 
being  a  bartender,  except  that  they  couldn't  get  him  into  the 
hat  business.  The  last  thing  Dan  wanted  to  do  was  to  be  in  the 
hat  business.   I  used  to  see  him  a  lot,  because  he  was  a 
bartender  in  a  place  where  Dave  Brubeck  used  to  play,  out  on 
Hyde  Street  or  something  or  other,  near  Market. 
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Riess:     Ross  Community  Center? 

Esherick:   Yes,  that  was  going  to  be  a  little  community  center.   The  post 
office  is  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  then  there's  a  park  and 
the  Ross  School  on  the  other  side.   I  lived  in  Ross,  and  they 
didn't  have  any  kind  of  a  place  for  community  meetings.   This 
was  just  going  to  be  sort  of  a  nice  big  meeting  room.   Nothing 
ever  came  of  that,  just  a  couple  of  sketches. 

Tanner  and  Warnock  I  don't  really  remember. 

Stanley  Weigel  [14739]  eventually  was  a  judge  in  the  city, 
really  an  interesting  guy.   He  handed  down  some  really 
controversial  decisions,  and  then  stood  up  behind  them.   So  much 
of  the  California  judiciary  are  so  damn  conservative.   He 
preceded  people  like  Matt [hew]  Tobriner,  and  I  think  he  was  like 
Matt  Tobriner. 

It  was  an  interesting  job,  remodeling,  putting  a  room  in 
the  attic  under  one  of  those  big  high-pitched  roofs,  and  instead 
of  windows  we  put  just  glass  in  with  the  slope  of  the  roof. 

Howland  I  really  don't  remember  at  all. 
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Plan  Book.  Revere  Copper  &  Brass.  Williams  &  Barrows,  and 
Competitions 


Esherick:   Now,  there's  a  thing  down  here  marked  Plan  Book  [14741],   These 
are  all  jobs  to  which  time  was  charged—all  this  stuff  comes  out 
of  financial  reporting.  A  job,  when  it  comes  in,  gets  a  number, 
the  accounting  department  assigns  it  a  number,  and  then  any 
expenses  chargeable  to  that  are  chargeable  to  that  number.  And 
since  accountants  are  more  meticulous  than  anybody  else  around 
here,  we're  sure  that  if  we  have  them  in  charge  of  the  list, 
it's  going  to  get  recorded. 

But  the  idea  of  the  Plan  Book  was  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
a  lot  of  the  plans  that  were  available  to  people,  that  ordinary 
builders  built,  were  so  crummy,  and  people  didn't  have  good 
inexpensive  plans  available.  What  I  was  after  was  to  make 
available  decently  designed  houses  for  a  popular  market. 

Riess:     And  what  would  you  get  out  of  it? 

Esherick:   Oh,  hardly  enough.   I  was  going  to  sell  the  plans  for  fifty  or  a 
hundred  bucks,  so  somebody  could  get  a  house  plan  that  was 
designed  by  an  architect  who  had  some  vague  idea  of  what  he  was 
doing.   Or  at  least,  I  was  fat-headed  enough  to  think  that.   I 
wasn't  doing  it  because  I  thought  I'd  make  a  lot  of  money  out  of 
it,  but  just  that  I  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  available  to 
people. 

Riess:     To  improve  on  tract  housing? 

Esherick:   It  would  be  for  people  at  that  level,  but  it  was  before  tract 

housing  got  so  popular.   The  Levitts  started  tract  housing,  but 
later  than  this. 

Well,  of  course,  it  had  been  done  before,  because  Dolger 
and  Rousseau  were  doing  things  like  that  out  in  the  Avenues. 
But  I  specifically  had  in  mind  that  you  could  do  stuff  better 
than  what  they  were  doing,  even  if  it  was  a  row  house.   And 
people  could  buy  a  lot  and  get  a  little  contractor  and  go  and 
build  the  thing. 

Riess:     What  part  of  your  mind  was  working  on  this  concern,  since 

basically  you  were  up  in  Pacific  Heights  and  out  at  Tahoe  making 
life  better  for  that  crowd? 

Esherick:   [laughs]   Making  life  better  for  people  whose  lives  could  hardly 
be  made  better.   I  don't  know.   I  just  thought  it  ought  to  be 
done. 
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I  was,  I  think,  probably  in  part  offended  by  the  poor 
services  that  were  being  rendered  to  people  who  just  didn't  have 
the  chips  to  do  it,  and  who  didn't  know  how  to  do  it.   It  takes 
some  knowing—it  takes  more  than  just  looking  up  under  the  A's 
in  the  yellow  pages  to  figure  something  out  about  architects. 
One  point,  though:  Probably  well  over  three-fourths  of  the 
houses  were  pretty  modest  houses  for  working  people. 

There  were  plan  books  that  you  could  buy.  And  actually, 
there  were  some  plan  books  that  were  really  quite  good.   There 
was  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Morgan  Yost  in  Chicago  who  I  think  did 
plan  books.   Yost  is  a  sort  of  vague  offshoot  of  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright.   But  he  was  a  really  good  guy. 

Riess:     Why  didn't  it  happen? 

Esherick:   Yes,  well,  if  I  listed  the  ideas  of  things  that  I  was  going  to 
do-- [laughs] 

My  best  latest  idea  was  that  I  registered,  patented  a  name 
for  California  for  a  company  called  Newsak,  and  I  was  going  to 
sell  1960s  and  seventies  news  broadcasts  on  tapes  for  dentists' 
offices.   It  was  going  to  start  out  with  dentists'  waiting 
rooms,  and  then  eventually  sell  people  in  the  elevator  business, 
so  that  you  could  get  in  the  elevator  and  get  1970s  news.   I 
actually  got  the  name  registered  and  have  little  certificates 
from  March  Fong  Eu,  but  it  costs  ten  bucks  a  month  to  keep  the 
name  up,  so  I  decided  the  hell  with  it  after  about  three  years. 

Riess:     You  didn't  interest  any  investor  in  pushing  the  scheme? 

Esherick:   I  never  even  got  far  enough  to  find  out  about  whether  news 

broadcasts  are  in  the  public  domain  or  not.   Because  that  would 
have  cost  too  much  money  to  find  that  out.   And  I  didn't  want  to 
find  out  by  getting  sued.  But  anyway,  it  was  fun  to  have  that 
for  a  while  as  a  possible  activity. 

Riess:     When  did  you  do  that? 

Esherick:   Oh,  just  about  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Riess:     "Demonstration  House  for  Revere  Copper  and  Brass  Company." 

Esherick:   Yes.   The  Plan  Book  and  Revere  Copper  and  Brass  are  sort  of 

related.   What  Revere  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  in,  capture --not 
capture  the  small  house  market,  but  to  influence  the  small  house 
market  to  use  copper.  At  that  time  copper  was  actually  pretty 
cheap,  but  everybody  thought  it  was  so  expensive  that  they 
couldn't  possibly  afford  to  do  it.   Revere  got  a  bunch  of 
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architects  together  around  the  country,  and  everybody  did  a 
Revere  Quality  Home,  I  think  it  was  called. 

Riess:     How  did  they  choose  you? 

Esherick:  Damned  if  I  know.  It  may  have  been  somebody  like  Howard  Myers 
at  the  Forum  who  was  influential  in  the  thing. 

Riess:     You  mean  Architectural  Forum? 

Esherick:   Yes. 

Riess:     Had  you  been  published? 

Esherick:   Yes,  a  fair  amount  by  that  time,  I  think.  Morgan  Yost  was  in 

the  group,  Paul  Kirk  in  Seattle,  and  Paul  Rudolph.   And  probably 
somebody  like  Royal  Barry  Wills,  who—now,  there's  a  guy  with 
plan  books.   He  had  more  damn  versions  of  the  same  Cape  Cod 
cottage  than  you'd  ever  believe.   You  could  buy  plans  from  his 
plan  service. 

But  that  was  really  interesting  to  do.   We  all  met  in 
Chicago  a  couple  of  times.  And  Yost  took  me  on  tours  of  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  stuff.   It's  that  part  of  it  that  was  interesting. 

What  I  tried  to  design  was  a  house  that  was  composed  of 
main  big  blocks  that  you  could  then  put  together  in  different 
ways.   It  was  almost  like  an  assembly  of  trailers.   There  was  a 
big  block  that  was  the  living  room-dining  room-kitchen,  a  thing 
about  sixteen  feet  wide  and  however  long.   Then  there  was  a 
connecting  link  which  had  the  entry,  a  garden  room,  and  so  on. 
It  formed  a  big  C  or  H,  sort  of.  And  then  there  was  a  bedroom 
wing  on  the  back. 

The  idea  was  that  you  could  design  these  elements  and  have 
different  ways  in  which  you  put  them  together.   If  you  wanted 
to,  you  could  string  them  all  in  the  world's  longest  house,  or 
L,  or  whatever.  And  you  didn't  have  to  have  the  garden  room 
connection,  you  could  just  put  the  living-dining  section  up 
against  the  bedroom  section. 

Riess:     Were  the  units  to  be  prefabricated? 

Esherick:  I  set  it  up  so  that  they  could  be.  They  were  very  modular  and 
everything  else.  Revere  wasn't  really  that  much  interested  in 
ideas  like  that. 

Oh,  and  the  idea  was  it  could  have  a  flat  roof,  it  could 
have  any  kind  of  a  pitched  roof  on  it,  whatever  you  wanted. 
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Revere  wanted  just  one  thing,  they  didn't  want  to  be  bothered 
with  all  these  decisions.   Big  companies  hire  people  to  get  rid 
of  making  decisions.   "I  decided  that.   Stop  asking  me 
questions. " 

We  designed  one  of  them.   The  first  model  was  built  by 
Williams  &  Burroughs  down  the  Peninsula,  and  I  don't  know 
whatever  came  of  it .  Williams  &  Burroughs  found  that  it  was 
attractive  enough  that  they  got  hold  of  some  land—they  weren't 
really  tract  builders,  they  didn't  understand  that,  they  were 
two  good,  high-quality  builders,  but  they  decided  maybe  tract 
building  would  be  interesting—they  bought  a  big  piece  of  land 
in  West  Sacramento  and  they  were  going  to  have  about  a  million 
of  them  out  there. 

It  never  went  very  far.   The  whole  idea  was  similar  to  what 
Eichler  came  up  with  later  on.   A  bunch  of  them  were  built  in 
West  Sacramento,  one  was  built  down  the  Peninsula,  and  then  we 
sold  the  plans.   Ironically,  when  the  Plan  Book  idea  came  out  it 
was  kind  of  funded  by  Revere. 

Riess:     What  form  did  it  take?  You  sold  the  plans  for  this  particular 
one? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  I  got  a  fee  from  Revere  for  doing  this  thing  and 

preparing  all  the  publicity.  And  they  put  out  little  booklets 
of  each  different  Revere  Quality  House. 

Riess:     And  yours  showed  those  possibilities?   So  they  went  along  with 
you? 

Esherick:   Unfortunately,  I  don't  think  it  did.   I  think  those  nuances  got 
eliminated  by  Revere.   But  it  was  fun  to  do,  and  I  met  some 
interesting  people  in  the  course  of  it.   It  was  interesting  to 
sort  of  think  through  what  the  actual  problem  was. 

Riess:     You  bring  up  Eichler  and  mass  production- -did  you  go  so  far  as 

to  design  a  variety  of  entrances,  and  different  roofs?  What  did 
you  do  to  extend  the  notion? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  did  a  little  bit  when  Williams  &  Burroughs  hired  me  to 
give  some  differentiation  to  the  houses  in  West  Sacramento. 
Differentiation  is  important  for  those  folks.   Well,  I  can 
understand  it.   You  want  to  know  which  one  is  your  house,  coming 
from  Philadelphia. 

Riess:     [laughs]  Where  are  they  now?  What's  the  address? 
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Esherick:   I  have  no  idea.   I  don't  know  where  the  one  down  the  Peninsula 
was,  and  West  Sacramento  is  small  enough  that  sometime  I  can 
drive  in  and  find  them.   But  I  don't  think  they  built  very  many. 

Riess:     Was  there  anyone  else  working  with  you  in  '47? 

Esherick:   Gee,  I  don't  know. 

Riess:     This  seems  like  a  lot  of  stuff  you  were  doing  in  '47,  '48. 

Esherick:   Well,  a  lot  of  it  I  was  doing  myself,  which  is  in  part  because  I 
can  draw  fast. 

When  I'd  worked  in  Gardner  Dailey's  office  there  was  a  guy 
by  the  name  of  George  Paulus,  and  George  prided  himself  on  being 
the  world's  fastest  draftsman.   He  worked  with  a  drafting 
machine.   In  those  days,  everybody  usually  worked  with  a  T- 
square  and  a  triangle.   Today,  they  work  with  parallel  rules. 
So  I  started  to  use  drafting  machines  because  of  George's 
influence . 

Drafting  machines  are  used  through  the  aircraft  industry, 
and  it's  considered  an  engineer's  tool.   But  it's  so  fast,  and 
it  can  be  so  accurate  and  everything  else.   Ours  is  the  only 
office  I  know  of  that  has  a  lot  of  drafting  machines.   There  are 
some  people  who  resist  learning  how  to  use  them,  and  use  a 
parallel  rule  and  triangle--. 

Riess:     Do  you  have  to  teach  them? 

Esherick:   You  can  teach  them  in  five  minutes.   The  main  thing  about  it  is 
that  a  drafting  machine,  the  straight  edges  that  you  use  have 
the  scales  marked  on  them.   With  any  of  these  other  things,  you 
draw  a  line,  and  then  you  have  to  pick  up  a  scale  and  make 
little  tics,  and  then  move  the  scale  aside.   Whereas  with  a 
drafting  machine,  you  draw  the  line,  and  the  scale  is  right 
there,  and  you  can  mark  it  off,  and  then  draw  the  other  line  and 
mark  it  off.   It  just  saves  a  huge  amount  of  time. 

Riess:     This  matter  of  taking  up  the  challenge  of  the  industry,  the 

Revere  people,  or  magazine  competition,  all  that,  would  you  have 
been  doing  that  throughout?  If  that  opportunity  came  along? 

Esherick:   We  never  really  had  much  spare  time.   That's  why  the  Plan  Book 

thing  collapsed,  because  stuff  kept  coming  in.   There  was  a  show 
at  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art  that  had  four  or  five 
of  our  jobs  in  it.   Ernest  Born  had  curated  the  show,  and 
architects  sent  stuff  in.  Everything  that  I  sent  in  ended  up 
being  in  the  show. 
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Riess:     I  didn't  know  that.  When  was  this  show?   In  '46  or  '47? 
Esherick:   Yes,  something  like  that.1 

Riess:     And  what  about  the  case  study  houses,  John  Entenza?  That  was 
what  magazine? 

Esherick:   California  Arts  and  Architecture.   John  was  a  really  interesting 
guy.   But  they  practically  never  used  San  Francisco  architects. 
I  don't  know  any  San  Francisco  architects  who  ever  went  down  and 
participated.   But  the  people  who  did  were  damn  good,  and  that 
was  a  great  program. 

Riess:     He  would  choose  whom  he  wanted  to  do  a  house?   It  wasn't  a 
competition? 

Esherick:   No,  no  competition.   I'm  lousy  at  competitions.   I  want  to  ask 
too  many  questions,  and  there  isn't  anybody  around  to  answer 
questions . 


The  Story  of  Alvar  Aalto's  Visit 
[Interview  12:  March  29,  1995]  II 

Esherick:   Why  don't  we  start  up  with  the  Alvar  Aalto  story  you  asked  me 
about  in  your  letter—it's  one  of  my  always-loved  stories. 

I  guess  Bill  [Wurster]  was  the  first  of  the  architects  from 
around  here  to  visit  Scandinavia  and  really  look  at  things,  and 
then  get  as  far  as  Helsinki  where  he,  of  course,  met  Aalto. 
Then  the  following  year,  Aalto  came  here. 

Riess:     Bill  had  made  that  arrangement,  to  have  him  visit? 
Esherick:   I  don't  know,  but  I  suspect  that  that  was  a  part  of  it. 

Alvar  was  entertained  by  everybody  all  around  town. 
Gardner  gave  a  dinner  party  for  him,  and  I  was  invited  to  come 
after  the  dinner  party.   [laughs]   I  don't  think  I  had  the 
proper  clothes  to  come  for  the  dinner  party,  but  I  came  in  for 
dessert  or  coffee  or  something  like  that. 

Aalto  I  had  met  before,  when  I  was  traveling  in  Europe  with 
Bob  Smith  in  1937.   Bob  and  I  had  gone  to  Stockholm,  and  one  of 


"'Domestic  Architecture  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Region,"  San 
Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  San  Francisco,  September  16-October  30,  1949. 
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the  great  places  to  see  is  the  Bygmastern  Library--Bygmastern 
[spells]  was  the  name  of  the  architecture  magazine,  and  I  think 
it  means  "building  something-or-other,"  master  builder  or 
something  like  that.  We  were  there  wandering  around  in  the 
library,  and  they  had  exhibits  and  things  like  that,  and  we  were 
approached  by  this  dignified  older  man  who  wanted  to  know  if  we 
were  American  students,  and  we  said  yes. 

Well,  it  turned  out  it  was  Aalto  who  came  up  and  talked  to 
us,  and  invited  us  to  come  visit  him  in  Helsinki.   Unfortunately 
--unfortunately  for  the  question  of  accepting  the  invitation- - 
Becky  was  arriving  in  Hamburg,  and  we  were  going  to  meet  her,  so 
we  couldn't  do  it.   But  anyway,  he  remembered  that  at  Gardner's 
party,  and  then  we  started  to  have  a  big,  long  conversation 
about  things--!  don't  know  whether  he  felt  that  because  I  was  so 
much  younger  and  kind  of  less  committed  that  he  could  say  things 
to  me  that  he  wouldn't  say  to  others. 

He  said  that  he  wanted  to  see  real  American  architecture, 
that  he  was  tired  of  looking  at  European  architecture,  which 
apparently  was  what  he  thought  that  Bill  and  Gardner  and 
everybody  were  doing,  which  is  fascinating.  What  I  think  he 
really  wanted  to  see  was  ordinary  stuff,  and  how  ordinary  people 
who  didn't  have  architects  lived.   I  said  I'd  be  delighted  to 
show  him,  if  I  could  get  the  day  off.   I  asked  Gardner,  and  he 
said  yes,  I  could. 

So  we  picked  up  Aalto.  We  had  an  old  weird- looking  Ford 
coupe  that  had,  vaguely,  two  seats  in  the  back.   It  was  a  fixed 
top.  We  started  off  with  Aalto  in  the  front  seat,  and  Mrs. 
Aalto  in  the  back  seat.   I  had  friends  in  San  Rafael  who  had  a 
wonderful  old  house,  with  the  ground  floor  lifted  up  about  ten 
feet  or  something  like  that.   It  looked  as  though  they  were 
anticipating  a  flood.   The  first  living  floor  was  up  about  ten 
feet  with  a  big  porch,  so  you  looked  out  over  everything.   That 
actually  is  one  of  the  traditional  old  ranch  houses,  really 
quite  a  high  building. 

Riess:     No  foundation? 

Esherick:  Well,  it's  closed  in  down  below.   It  usually  has  a  dirt  floor, 

and  everybody  has  all  the  storage  and  shop  and  all  that,  furnace 
and  everything  else,  down  there. 

We  went  to  see  that,  and  then  we  went  over  to  the  Lagunitas 
Club  in  Ross  on  Lagunitas  Road,  which  is  a  nice  little  tennis 
club.   It's  a  beautiful  building.   It  was  done  by  John  White, 
who  was  Maybeck's  brother-in-law.   So  we  looked  at  that.   And 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


then  I  thought  what  would  be  interesting  would  be  to  take  him 
out  to  Bolinas  for  lunch--!  think  that  drive  through  western 
Marin  is  always  beautiful- -and  he  could  see  the  ocean. 

We  came  back,  I  guess,  through  Stinson  Beach.   We  went  out 
Drake  Boulevard  through  Fairfax,  and  then  up  over  the  hill  just 
past  the  old  Arequipa  Sanitorium,  just  driving  along.   On  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  road  he  saw  a  farm  house.   He  said,  "Can 
we  go  in  there  so  that  I  can  see  the  farm  house?"   I  said,  "Yes, 
we  can  try." 

I  told  him  that  the  farmers  didn't  like  visits  from  people 
just  driving  up  and  wanting  to  look  at  the  farm.   I  said,  "You 
stay  in  the  car  when  we  get  there,  and  I'll  get  out  and  make  the 
arrangements,  because  these  are  Portuguese  farmers  with  a  sense 
of  privacy  that  is  a  little  extreme."   I  knew  that  very  well, 
from  being  thrown  off  their  various  properties. 

I  parked  the  car  in  the  space  around  the  house—they  didn't 
have  garages,  there  was  just  farm  machinery  all  over  the  place— 
and  I  went  up  to  the  house.   The  farmer  wasn't  in,  but  his  wife 
was  in.   I  told  her  that  I  had  a  visitor  from  Finland.   She 
never  heard  of  Finland.   [laughter]   She  had  no  idea  what  a 
visitor  from  Finland  was.   I  said,  "He  would  like  to  see  the 
farm." 

She  said,  "Well,  my  husband's  out  by  the  barn.   We'll  go 
out  and  get  him.   Come  with  me."  As  we  came  down  the  steps  off 
the  porch  I  looked  in  the  car,  and  Mrs.  Aalto  was  asleep  in  the 
back,  but  no  sign  of  Aalto!   We  walked  out  to  the  barn,  and  just 
as  we  get  to  the  barn  here  comes  Aalto  around  the  corner  with 
both  hands  raised  up  in  the  air,  and  the  farmer  coming  along 
behind  him  with  a  shotgun  in  his  back.   [laughter] 

I  explained  to  the  farmer—he'd  never  heard  of  Finland 
either,  but  he  was  willing  to  be  convinced  that  this  was  a 
distinguished  visitor.   [laughter] 

Why  were  the  Portuguese  farmers  so  edgy? 

In  those  days,  people  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  whose  property 
was  whose  property.   They  just  went  wandering  around  over 
everything.   Stuff  wasn't  posted,  and  I  think  people  Just 
thought  it  was  land.   I  can  remember  when  we  used  to  go  up  the 
coast— this  is  before  the  war— and  in  the  general  area  where  the 
Sea  Ranch  is,  when  you'd  get  tired  of  driving  you'd  just  pull 
over  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  jump  over  a  fence  and  camp  out 
in  somebody's  fenced- in  pasture.   There  wasn't  anything  in  the 
pasture  except  sheep— there  wasn't  anything  that  could  live  up 
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there  except  sheep.  We'd  bed  down,  and  that  was  it.   Nobody 
ever  bothered  you. 

But  the  rest  of  the  trip  was  a  kick,  because  Aalto  then, 
after  the  event  at  the  farm  yard,  fell  asleep,  and  Mrs.  Aalto 
woke  up.   It's  a  pretty  windy  road  going  through  there.  As  I 
would  drive  through  this  windy  forest  out  through  Woodacre,  and 
we'd  come  to  a  turn,  Mrs.  Aalto  would  say,  "Sloo-ooow."  And 
then  if  we  were  coming  to  a  place  where  she  thought  I  ought  to 
be  putting  on  the  brakes,  she  would  stamp  on  the  floor  of  the 
car  repeatedly,  a  little  drum  roll  of  feet  back  there. 

We  finally  got  to  Bolinas,  and  there  used  to  be  a  great  bar 
in  town  called  Herb's  Knot  Inn.   Over  the  bar  at  Herb's  Knot 
Inn--the  "Knot"  is  spelled  with  a  K--he  had  a  piece  of  wood  with 
a  knothole,  and  the  knot  missing,  all  varnished  up  over  the  bar. 
She  said  she  had  a  headache,  and  could  she  get  an  aspirin.   The 
bartender  asked  her  if  she'd  like  some  water  with  the  aspirin. 
No,  she  wanted  gin,  and  a  beer.   So  she  took  a  couple  of 
aspirins  and  what  must  have  been  half  a  glass  of  gin,  and  threw 
that  down,  and  then  drank  the  beer  as  a  chaser  in  nothing  flat. 
Announced  immediately  that  she  felt  better.   I  really  don't 
remember  which  Mrs.  Aalto  that  was  [Aino  Aalto]. 

I  visited  Aalto  a  couple  of  times  after  that  in  Helsinki, 
and  I  can't  remember  exactly  when.   Whether  he  really  remembered 
me  or  not,  he  always  said  that  he  remembered  me.   But  he  did 
remember  the  trip  out  to  western  Marin,  because  he  used  to  talk 
about  that . 

Riess:     Were  you  influenced  by  Aalto?  Can  you  look  at  anything  that 
you've  done  and  see  that? 

Esherick:   Not  really.  Well,  a  few  little  specific  things.   I've  never--. 
You  learn  something  from  reading  that  stuff  [the  oral  history 
transcript].   I  know  how  much  I  interrupt  myself.   Now  I've 
interrupted  myself  three  times!   But  I  never  liked  to  repeat 
something  in  any  fairly  specific  way,  except  in  a  couple  of 
cases.   I've  mentioned  the  Saxton  Pope  house,  and  Sir  John 
Soane's  mirrors,  or  if  I  didn't  mention  them  they'll  come  up 
later. 

But  Aalto 's  way  of  handling  things  I  always  greatly 
admired.   He  had  done  a  structural  thing  in  the  Finnish  Pavilion 
at  the  New  York  fair,  the  '39  fair,  that  had  big  columns  that 
came  up  and  then  exploded  at  the  top,  like  a  tree  made  of 
smaller  framing  members.  Then  he  had  light  inside  where  all  the 
branches  to  the  tree  came  out.   I  always  thought  that  was 
wonderful.   In  the  Pelican  Building  on  the  Berkeley  campus  I 
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started  out  with  the  idea  that  I  was  going  to  do  something 
similar  to  that,  but  it  became  too  complicated  a  truss  to  try. 
But  it  works  a  little  bit  like  that. 

I  pick  up  little  ideas,  not  to  exactly  replicate  them. 
What  I  always  like  about  seeing  what  other  architects  do  is  to 
see  how  they  imagine  things  or  how  they  see  the  things  could  be. 
It's  pretty  unspecific. 


Eric  Mendelsohn,  Ed  Stone.  Aalto.  and  Architects  as  Public 
Figures 


Riess:     I  have  a  few  other  luminaries  to  ask  you  for  stories  about,  like 
Eric  Mendelsohn,  Buckminster  Fuller,  Paolo  Soleri,  Edward  Stone, 
Philip  Johnson,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.   Do  any  of  them  fit  into 
your  young  and  impressionable  years? 

Esherick:   Well,  I'm  old  and  impressionable  now.   [laughter] 

Could  I  just  take  a  look  at  the  list?   Some  of  them  I 
didn't  really  know  at  all.   I  met  Mendelsohn  a  few  times  when  he 
was  teaching  at  Berkeley.   There's  nothing  personal  about 
meeting  with  him.   But  I  remember  that  he  was  doing  a  graduate 
studio  where  all  the  student  work  was  some  particular  project. 
They  worked  on  great  big  boards  in  those  days,  and  the  main 
thing  I  remember  about  it  is  that  the  first  board  would  show  the 
solar  system,  and  then  the  Earth  would  be  identified,  and  then 
the  next  thing  would  be  the  Earth  and  the  moon  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere  where  this  project  was  going  to  be  identified. 

You  went  through  all  these  marvelous  big  boards,  until 
finally  you  get  down  to  the  actual  location.   It  was  very 
dramatic,  the  boards  would  go  halfway  across  the  room.   And  then 
you  finally  get  down  to  the  project  itself,  which  would  be  the 
student's  brother-in-law's  bowling  alley  in  Milpitas  or 
something  like  that,  which  took  the  wind  out  of  the  whole  idea. 

It  was  an  awful  lot  of  work.  And  it  looked  to  me  as  though 
he  was  trying  to  get  the  students  to  put  off  any  kind  of 
commitment.  Everything  was  looked  at  from  the  outside.   I  think 
that,  in  a  way,  was  his  characteristic  way  of  working.   I've 
never  seen  anything  of  the  Einsteinturm  [Einstein  tower,  or 
Potsdam  Observatory]  except  sketches  or  photos  from  the  outside. 
You  don't  have  any  idea  what's  inside. 
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Bucky  Fuller,  I  only  heard  about, 
met  him. 


I  don't  know  that  I  ever 


I  never  met  Soleri  until  last  year.   He  and  I  were  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Architects'  summer  conference,  or 
convention,  or  whatever  it  was,  in  the  Poconos.   He  showed  a  lot 
of  stuff  of  his  work  and  tried  to  sell  bells.   I  confess  that  I 
was  disappointed  in  what  I  saw.   There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about 
what  today  is  called  sustainability,  but  not  very  much 
substance,  mostly  form,  and  all  sorts  of  ideas  of  things  in 
which  people  were  supposed  to  live  and  be  supremely  happy,  but 
you  got  the  impression  that  nobody  ever  asked  the  people  who 
were  supposed  to  be  happy. 


Riess:     Soleri  came  to  Berkeley  at  least  once, 
him  when  he  was  here? 


But  you  didn't  encounter 


Esherick:   No.   I  only  met  him  this  one  time.   He's  a  nice  man- -he's 

managed  by  some  young  woman.   I  hope  that  never  happens  to  me. 
I  don't  mind  being  managed  by  young  women,  but  not  in  the  public 
space. 

Ed  Stone  was  a  very  funny  guy.  When  I  was  in  the  navy,  and 
we  were  stationed  at  an  airfield  up  at  Ayer,  Massachusetts,  we 
used  to  borrow  aircraft.  We  were  encouraged  to  go  someplace  on 
the  weekends,  just  for  flying  practice.   Of  course,  I  was  just 
flying  along  on  the  rear  seat. 

II 

Esherick:   But  my  friend,  Bob  Kincaid,  would  keep  one  plane  down,  so  that 
it  wasn't  available  until  the  last  minute  and  everybody  who 
wanted  an  aircraft  either  got  one  or  gave  up,  and  then  he'd  move 
it  to  "up"  and  we'd  take  it.  We'd  usually  fly  into  Floyd 
Bennett  [airfield],  and  then  go  on  in  to  New  York. 

I  had  met  some  nutty  woman  who  worked  for  the  old 
Architectural  Forum.   She  would  guide  us  around  New  York  and 
could  produce  other  females  for  Kincaid.   She  was  particularly 
fond  of  some  bar  right  near  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.   Ed  Stone 
at  the  time  was  working  in  Washington,  but  he  lived  out  on  Long 
Island.  He  would  take  the  train  up,  go  to  the  bar,  and  then 
anesthetize  himself  at  the  bar  until  he  was  ready  to  go  home  and 
face  his  wife,  with  whom  I  understand  he  didn't  get  on  too  well. 
I'd  see  Ed  there  from  time  to  time. 

If  I  can  digress  again  with  another  story,  Alvar  knew 
everybody,  and  of  course  he  knew  Ed  Stone.   Ed  was  a  very 
gregarious  guy  and  he  drank  a  great  deal.   Later  in  his  life  he 
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met  a  Latin  American  woman—all  I  can  remember  is  her  name  was 
Maria—and  he  married  her.  When  I  saw  Aalto  in  Helsinki  once  at 
his  house,  he  said,  "Have  you  seen  anything  of  Ed  lately?"  I 
said,  "No,  I  haven't." 

He  said,  "Well,  have  you  met  the  wife?"  meaning  Maria.   I 
said,  "No."  Then  he  said,  "Well,  I've  met  her.   I  talked  to  her 
once,  and  she  said,  " Before  we  got  married,  I  said  to  Ed,  "You 
have  one  choice  to  make.   It's  either  me  or  the  bottle."  And  he 
chose  me."1  And  Aalto  said  that  he  told  her,  "He  made  the  wrong 
choice."   [laughter]   And  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  but  what 
he  really  did  say  that. 

Riess:     With  Aalto  or  Stone,  did  you  get  right  down  to  talking  about 
architecture,  or  did  you  in  fact  avoid  it  at  all  costs?  Is 
architecture  what  you  want  to  talk  about  when  you  meet  someone 
like  Aalto,  or  do  you  want  to  talk  about  the  Finnish  temperament 
or  something? 

Esherick:   For  me,  more  the  latter,  sort  of  what's  going  on.   Aalto  was  a 
big  political  power  in  Finland.   He  knew  the  president,  and  the 
president  was  always  calling  him  up  to  get  his  advice  on 
environmental  or  planning  or  architectural  issues.   He  thought 
that  that  was  one  of  the  wonderful  things  about  Finland,  that 
architecture  was  a  very  popular  thing,  and  people  somehow  or 
other  were  really  involved,  and  they  listened  to  architects. 

I  really  can't  remember  exactly  what  we  would  talk  about. 
I  probably  listened  to  everything.   Usually  I  don't  listen  to 
the  architectural  stuff--!  probably  did  listen  to  it,  but  I 
don't  remember  those  things.   The  things  that  I  remember  are  his 
story  about  talking  to  Maria,  and  things  like  that,  mostly 
because  I  think  they're  much  more  fun. 

Riess:     In  Latin  America  novelists  have  become  political  figures.   Maybe 
it's  architects  in  other  places. 

Esherick:   Yes.   Architects  too  have  been  powerful  figures.  I  once  started 

to  make  a  list  of  prominent  people  who  had  either  a  training  in 

architecture  or  a  great  interest  in  architecture.  Of  course,  in 
this  country  you  start  with  Thomas  Jefferson. 

But  in  modern  times  they  turn  out  to  be  not  always  the 
nicest  people  in  the  world.   Hitler  had  a  kind  of  vocational 
training  in  architecture.   Sukarno  was  trained  as  an  architect. 
There  have  been  several  Latin  American  major  figures  who  are 
architects.   I  can't  remember  who  they  were.  Usually  you  don't 
get  very  far  in  this  country. 
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Riess:     You  mean  don't  get  very  far  as  architects? 

Esherick:   They  may  get  far  as  architects,  but  they  never  become  major 

public  or  political  figures.   Locally  we  have  a  supervisor  who's 
an  architect,  Tom  Hsieh.  And  there's  a  congressman  from  Maine, 
Tom  Lantos1  son-in-law,  and  he's  an  architect.   I  can't  remember 
what  his  name  is.   Nice  guy.  And,  of  course,  Harvey  Gant  didn't 
make  it  to  the  Senate  but  is  an  architect.   There  are  such 
people. 

Riess:     I  guess  if  you  tend  to  be  kind  of  egomaniacal  anyway,  this 
certainly  feeds  the  fantasy. 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  don't  know,  you  mean  I'm  egomaniacal? 

Riess:     [laughter]   No,  I  mean--as  you  described  Mendelsohn- -training  in 
a  field  in  which  you  can  look  at  the  whole  solar  system  and  add 
your  new  building. 

Esherick:   Yes,  exactly. 


Philip  Johnson,  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 


Riess:     And  Philip  Johnson.   I'm  just  reading  a  biography  of  him,  and 
the  years  when  he  flirted  with  fascism. 

Esherick:   Philip  is  a  fascinating  guy.   I  ought  to  read  his  biography.   He 
has  tremendous  energy,  which  somehow  is  hidden  or  obscured- - 
there's  a  kind  of  diffidence  about  him,  and  he's  such  a  polished 
gentleman  type. 

Back  in  the  days  when  I  had  my  office  down  at  Powell  and 
Chestnut  —  it  was  in  an  old  grocery  store  down  there,  wonderful 
place--!  guess  it  was  Henry  Russell  Hitchcock  who  knocked  on  the 
door.  Various  people  would  come  around,  and  it  would  always 
turn  out  that  Philip  Johnson  sent  them.   Philip  somehow  or  other 
knew  what  it  was  that  I  was  doing  and  was  always  a  nice 
supporter.   But  I  had  relatively  little  contact  with  him. 

I  once  went  to  a  conference,  the  first  conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Design  that  the  AIA  put  on  in  Washington.   This 
must  have  been  twenty  years  ago  at  least.   It  was  organized  by 
George  Nelson.   The  whole  bent  was  that  architects  were  showing 
everybody  the  way  out  of  the  swamp.   I've  never  liked  that  move 
toward  identification  or  separateness,  and  have  always  liked  the 
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idea  of  integration  with  everything  else  that's  going  on,  and 
acknowledging  that  integration. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  thing  was  people  who  were  talking 
about  how  they,  the  architects,  were  running  the  world,  when  in 
reality--.   Well,  the  other  people  who  were  at  the  conference-- 
somehow  I  was  there--Isozaki  was  there,  and  Norman  Foster.   And 
they  were  all  arguing  that  we  could  show  everybody  how  to  do 
everything.   Well,  both  Isozaki  and  Norman  Foster  worked  for 
developers.   And  my  point  was  that  what  was  driving  what  was 
done  were  economic  development  forces.   The  architect  was  Just 
dressing  it  up  and  making  it  interesting  and  palatable. 

I  said  as  much  in  my  part  of  the  thing.   I  didn't  bring 
slides,  which  was,  you  know,  that  was  terrible.   1  just  talked 
about  design  issues  and  what  were  the  driving  forces  in  the 
public  domain.   And  it  infuriated  Norman.   I  didn't  even  get 
seated  before  he  had  grabbed  the  microphone  and  was  saying  he'd 
never  heard  such  arrogant  talk  in  his  life,  and  referred  to  the 
sort  of  sackcloth  and  ashes  theme,  and  a  whole  lot  of  things 
like  that.   I  don't  know  whether  Norman  remembers  that  or  not, 
but  he  was  just  completely  outraged. 

No  sooner  had  Norman  sat  down  than  Philip,  who  was  the 
moderator  of  the  thing,  Philip  jumped  up  and  launched  into  a  big 
long  defense  of  what  I  was  saying.   I've  always  appreciated 
that.  He's  been  very  nice,  and  he  has  supported  me  in  a  lot  of 
things  that  don't  exactly  follow  what  he  seems  to  be  doing. 

The  encounters  you  would  have  with  him  were  in  these  national 
organizations? 


Yes,  mostly  professional.   Yes,  I've  met  him  a  few  times, 
for  anything  extensive. 


Never 


I  only  met  Wright  when  I  was  a  student.   He  came  to 
Philadelphia,  and  he  spoke  at  a  symposium  that  was  put  on  by--I 
guess  it  was  something  like  the  Century  Club,  which  is  a  club  of 
elegant  white-haired  Philadelphia  ladies,  a  woman's  club.   The 
subject  was  something  on  modern  architecture  versus  traditional 
architecture.   George  Howe  was  the  moderator,  although  he  could 
have  been  the  main  speaker,  and  then  Zantzinger  or  Medary  or  one 
of  the  Philadelphia  old  guard  represented  the  Beaux  Arts  point 
of  view. 


Zantzinger? 


[spells] 
the  end . 


The  firm  was  Zantzinger,  Borie,  and  Medary  with  a  Y  on 
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When  Wright's  turn  came  to  speak  he  got  up  and  stood  there, 
didn't  say  a  word  for  a  long  time  and  looked  out  at  the 
audience,  scanning  all  the  faces,  row  after  row  after  row,  all 
these  wonderful  white-haired  ladies.   Then  he  said,  "The  subject 
of  the  evening's  discussion  is  modern  architecture,  and  I  don't 
know  why  we're  discussing  modern  architecture,  a  living  thing, 
in  front  of  you,  because  you're  all  dead."   [laughter] 

Oh,  my  goodness! 


Esherick:   That  was  standard  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  to  begin  with  the  biggest 
insult  that  he  thinks  that  you  can  imagine. 

Riess:     You  mentioned  Philip  Johnson  and  Ed  Stone  and  the  Museum  of 

Modern  Art  [New  York] .   Was  the  museum  itself  a  magnet  for  you? 

Esherick:   I  think  the  bar  just  happened  to  be  there,  and  that's  all. 
Philip's  involvement  with  the  museum  was  that  he  was  the 
architecture  curator  or  something  like  that,  I  think. 

Ed  Stone  did  the  building,  although  I  got  to  know  a  crazy 
guy,  Stan  Sharp,  who  had  worked  for  Ed  at  the  time  that  that  was 
being  done.   My  impression  is  that  Stan  and  a  guy  called  Jedd 
Riesner  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.   Stan  was  memorable 
because  he'd  been  an  Ail-American  end,  I  think,  at  Fordham,  but 
was  4-F  in  the  draft.   Being  the  kind  of  guy  he  was,  he  played 
for  the  New  York  Giants  all  through  the  war. 


Jobs;  Bridgman,  and  Work  for  Bob  Smith 


Riess:     Let's  go  to  our  list.   We  ended  last  with  Revere  Copper  and 
Brass.   Bridgman.   [14803] 

Esherick:   Jack  Bridgman  had  a  house  on  Corinthian  Island.   My  recollection 
was  that  Jack  worked  for  McCann  Erickson.   He  was  an  advertising 
man,  and  his  wife,  Peggy,  was  Kathleen  Norris'  granddaughter  or 
something  like  that,  and  Peggy  saw  herself  as  a  writer  also.   It 
was  just  a  small  remodeling  job,  but  it  had  some  really  nice 
things  in  it.   It  was  a  tiny  little  thing.   A  little  bay  window 
looking  out  over  the  cove  there  between  Belvedere  and  Corinthian 
Island. 

The  view  is  really  down.  And  there's  a  couch  that  sits  in 
the  bay  window,  and  the  back  of  the  couch  is  extraordinarily 
low,  lower  than  anybody  would  ever  believe  would  be  comfortable. 
So  when  you  sit  on  it,  you  naturally  sit  sideways,  and  you  put 
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your  arm  on  this  big,  wide  windowsill  and  look  out  at  the  cove. 
What  it  tends  to  do  is  to  have  people  face  one  another.   You  sit 
diagonally  on  the  couch,  which  1  think  is  a  nice  way  to  do  it. 
That  business  of—what  always  happens  if  there  are  three  people 
on  a  couch  is  the  poor  person  in  the  middle  is  terribly 
uncomfortable,  I  think,  unless  you're  having  some  sort  of  a 
meeting,  and  the  focus  is  out  in  the  middle  of  the  room.   The 
focus  in  this  case  was  behind  you. 

It  was  very  pleasant,  and  they  were  nice  to  work  with,  and 
a  lot  of  fun.   I  not  only  got  to  know  people  but  traditions  over 
there. 

Was  it  an  old  brown- shingle? 


Esherick:   Yes,  a  very  old  brown-  shingle. 

The  contractor  on  the  job  was  Britton  Key.   The  Rey  family 
was  one  of  the  really  old  families  that  were  there.   They  built 
a  famous  house  [428  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  Belvedere].   His  name- 
he  was  never  known  as  Britton,  but  was  known  as  Bing  Rey.   I 
don't  know  what  that  came  from.   It  was  his  parents  who  built 
the  great  mansion,  I  think  probably  a  Willis  Polk  house,  that 
you  see  in  histories  of  Bay  Area  architecture. 


Now,  which  Smith  do  we  have  here? 


Esherick:   R.  K.  Smith  is  Bob  Smith,  my  friend  from  Penn.   Bob,  as  I've 

mentioned  earlier,  after  he  left  Penn  came  to  Stanford  and  got  a 
degree  in  structural  engineering,  and  then  went  to  work  as  a 
contractor  doing  mostly  speculative  stuff  to  his  own  account. 
He  got  me  to  design  these  things,  so  there  are  a  whole  mess  of 
houses  that  I  did  over  in  Orinda,  and  this  was  one  of  them.   I 
don't  have  any  record  of  where  they  are  or  whatever. 

Bob  was  wealthy  enough  so  that  he  could  finance  the  whole 
thing  himself.  He'd  go  buy  a  lot,  and  then  he  and  I  would  sit 
down  and  figure  out  what  ought  to  be  there. 

Riess:     Was  this  an  opportunity  to  fling  down  something  that  was  a  real 
experiment  for  you? 

Esherick:   Well,  not  really.   I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  thing  had  to 
be  sold  to  somebody.   It  ought  to  be  something  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  everybody.   I  think  people  were  more  intelligent 
about  what  they  wanted  in  a  house  than  they  are  today.   I  can't 
believe  all  this  goofy  pseudo-whatever-it-is  stuff  that  gets 
built  in  all  those  subdivisions,  that  anybody  really  wants  to 
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live  that  way.   I  think  they've  been  coached  into  believing  that 
they  should  live  that  way. 

I  think  it's  Daniel  Boorstin  who  makes  a  comment  someplace 
that  the  American  automobile  industry  claims  it  is  satisfying 
the  needs  of  the  American  people,  and  that  they  know  that  that's 
the  case  because  they  ask  them.   But  he  points  out  that,  of 
course,  they  also  with  their  advertising  are  telling  people  what 
it  is  that  they  want.   So  when  they're  asked  they  just  feed  back 
what ' s  in  the  ads . 

And  I  think  that  same  circular  thing  goes  on  with  houses. 
But  there  wasn't  a  lot  of  advertising,  and  Bob  didn't  do  any 
advertising,  and  he  never  heard  of  a  focus  group.   Nor  did  I,  or 
had  I. 

it 

I  was  saying  that  the  living  room  would  have  big  high  ceilings, 
and  then  the  bedrooms  would  be  simple,  small  by  today's 
standards,  and  you'd  have  a  certain  amount  of  privacy  between 
the  public  space  and  the  private  space.   They  were  usually  very 
simple  houses  with  relatively  simple  roofs  and  so  on. 

Could  you  use  ideas  from  the  Revere  Copper  and  Brass  work—you 
were  doing  that  at  the  same  time? 


Esherick:   I  can't  remember.   We  may  have  used  some  of  that  stuff,  some  of 
those  ideas,  for  Bob.   But  my  recollection  is  that  generally 
speaking  he  had  a  very  good  eye  for  what  was  a  nice  piece  of 
property,  and  he  would  generally  buy  a  thing  with  a  nice  tree  on 
it  or  with  a  view  or  something  like  that.   Then  the  tree  and  the 
relationship  to  the  tree,  and  the  relationship  to  the  view,  and 
how  you  got  into  it,  all  those  things  began  to  dominate  it. 

The  Revere  Copper  and  Brass  house  was  more  generalized, 
something  that  you  could  plunk  down  anyplace.   And  they  were 
very  much  like  Eichler  houses.   They  were  conceived  of  as  being 
a  big,  long  row  of  them,  just  going  on  endlessly. 


Riess: 


Okay.  What  comes  next? 
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Jobs;  Work  for  the  Walker  Family,  and  the  Shasta  Forest  Company 


Esherick:   Brooks  Walker,  Brooks  and  Marge  Walker.   I  later  did  a  house  for 
them  in  San  Francisco  on  Francisco  Street.   It  was  a  major 
redoing  of  an  old  house  that  they'd  bought. 

Riess:     Where  is  this  one? 

Esherick:   It's  at  Tahoe  City.   That's  the  same  Walker  family  as  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery  in  Minneapolis.   It's  a  lumber  family,  if  you  can 
say  that.   Their  holdings  in  California  were  the  Shasta  Forest 
Company  [14809].   I  believe  that  they  were  the  biggest 
landholder  probably,  except  for  SP  [Southern  Pacific]  or 
something  like  that,  in  California. 

Brooks  was  a  great  inventor.   [laughs]   If  I  can  think  of 
some  of  his  inventions.   He  had  a  big  shop  and  was  always 
tinkering  with  stuff,  and  that  ran  in  the  family.  His  uncle  had 
a  place  up  in  Redding  that  I  saw,  and  the  porch  of  the  house  was 
full  of  lathes  and  mills,  all  sorts  of  metalworking  stuff.   It 
was  lovely.   Brooks  held,  either  by  his  own  doing  or  from  buying 
up  patents,  practically  all  the  patents  for  things  like  Venetian 
blinds.   He  was  always  developing  weird  things. 

He  was  working  on  the  development  of  a  diesel  engine  at  one 
time.   He  lived  over  in  Piedmont,  and  he  built  this  damn  engine, 
or  rebuilt  it--he  took  the  core  of  the  thing  and  then  rebuilt  it 
in  the  basement  of  his  Piedmont  house.   It  was  a  huge  engine, 
and  diesel  makes  a  god-awful  racket  when  it  goes  off,  and  he 
wasn't  supposed  to  have  anything  like  this  in  Piedmont. 

When  he  finally  got  it  finished  and  he  wanted  to  test  it  he 
didn't  know  where  to  run  the  exhaust.   He  was  looking  around  the 
basement,  and  he  saw  this  sewer  pipe  that  ran  through  the  house, 
and  there  was  a  cleanout  on  the  sewer  pipe.   He  opened  it  up, 
and  then  he  used  the  plumbing  in  the  house,  and  he  found  out 
that  the  sewer  pipe  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  his  place, 
and  he  assumed  that  it  was  just  an  abandoned  sewer  pipe  that 
went  someplace. 

So  he  rigged  up  this  thing,  and  punched  the  exhaust  into 
the  clean-out  on  the  sewer  pipe,  made  a  nice,  tight  seal,  and 
fired  up  the  diesel  engine.   No  sooner  gets  it  fired  up  than 
there's  this  god-awful  scream,  female  scream,  from  next  door, 
this  old  lady.   He'd  connected  it  to  the  toilet  in  the  house 
next  door,  and  the  old  lady  who  lived  in  the  house  next  door  was 
sitting  on  the  toilet  at  the  time.   The  exhaust  blew  up  the 
toilet.   [laughter) 
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Brooks  was  just  full  of  ideas  like  that.   So  working  with 
him  was  a  lot  of  fun.  We  used  to  drive  up  to  Tahoe  together, 
Brooks  and  Marge  and  myself,  and  watch  the  construction  of  the 
house.   It  was  a  very  simple  house. 

Riess:     Had  you  done  any  inventive  things  in  the  house? 

Esherick:   There  were  some  tricky  things.   It  has  a  nice  spiral  stair  on 
the  back,  a  little  bit  like  Wharton's  stair,  but  built  in  a 
different  way. 

It  had  a  balcony  from  the  second  floor  that  looked  out  over 
the  lake.   We  wanted  a  simple  way  to  get  shutters  on  the  house 
for  snow  protection,  so  the  deck  of  the  balcony  lifts  up.   It's 
hinged  back  right  at  the  base  of  the  doors,  hinged  up  so  that  it 
covers  the  bottom  of  all  the  windows  on  the  upper  floor,  and 
then  under  the  deck  is  a  folded  hinged  double  shutter  that  drops 
down  like  that .   It's  hinged  at  the  top  of  the  windows ,  and 
there  are  two  leaves  to  it,  so  that  you  just  drop  it  down  and  it 
completely  covers  the  windows  down  below.   And  because  you've 
removed  the  deck  from  up  above,  you  don't  have  any  snow  load  on 
the  deck. 

Brooks  loved  things  like  that,  and  he  designed  all  the 
hardware,  and  he  and  I  would  argue  about  it.   But  it's  a  very 
interesting  house.  At  the  time  we  were  doing  those  things  there 
was  very  little  information  on  actual  snow  loads.   There  was  a 
code  snow  load  which  I  didn't  believe.   I  spent  an  awful  lot  of 
time  trying  to  find  out  what  snow  weighed.   I  got  most  of  the 
information  from  the  water  folks,  who  measure  the  density  of  the 
snow  to  see  what  the  water  capacity  of  the  snowpack  is.   So  we 
finally  figured  out  what  it  was. 

The  year  we  finished  the  thing  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
snowfalls  that  there  had  been  in  the  Sierras,  something  like 
twenty-six  feet!   It  was  wonderful,  because  you  could  walk  right 
up  to  the  house  with  the  snow  right  up  to  the  eave  line  on  both 
sides.   You  could  walk  up  to  the  house  and  right  over  it  and 
back  down  the  other  side,  which  was  really  something  to  learn 
about,  because  there  isn't  anything  like  that  in  the  East. 

Riess:     How  did  you  get  connected  with  the  Walkers? 

Esherick:  Probably  because  I  had  done  the  Metcalf  house,  the  Bradley 
house,  and  Bruce  Relham's  house,  which  are  all  more  or  less 
together  at  Tahoe.  Mrs.  Metcalf 's  house  was  down  on  Rubicon 
Beach,  and  then  Relham  and  Bradley  were  nearby  up  on  a  bluff. 
There  was  some  kind  of  a  resort  or  subdivision  in  there,  Rubicon 
Shores  or  something  like  that.   I  imagine  that  the  Walkers,  the 
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Bradleys,  and  the  Kelhams  all  knew  one  another.   In  fact,  I  know 
they  did.   So  that  just  fell  in.  And  I  also  got  to  know  the 
contractors  up  there,  materials  suppliers  and  subs. 

Riess:     Did  you  use  that  kind  of  shuttering  deck  system  again? 

Esherick:   Well,  in  a  way  we  did  in  the  Shasta  Forest  Company,  owned  by  the 
Walker  family  [drawings  only] .  They  had  no  headquarters 
building  in  Redding.   This  was  a  very  simple  design  for  a  wood 
building.   And  Redding  gets  hot  as  hell  in  the  summer,  but  then 
cold  in  the  winter,  so  we  devised  this  system  with  great,  big 
louvered  structures  made  out  of  wood  that  hung  out  between  big 
cant i levered  beams  that  came  out. 

If  you  can  visualize  the  louvers  as  shutters  hanging  down 
vertically,  and  then  all  the  blades  of  the  shutter  slope  down  in 
order  to  prevent  any  sun  from  coming  in  directly,  but  if  you  do 
it  right,  you  can  still  see  out  through  it.   But  then  when  you 
lift  that  up,  you  in  effect  rotate  all  those  louvers  so  that 
they're  facing  up,  and  the  sun  comes  in  through  the  shutter.   It 
was  designed  for  that  particular  latitude,  so  that  the  sun  would 
come  in  in  the  winter  and  wouldn't  come  in  in  the  summer. 

That  would  have  been  interesting  to  do.   I  had  a  lot  of  fun 
with  it  because  Brooks'  cousin,  I  guess  it  was,  I  don't  know 
whether  he  lived  up  there  or  whatever,  had  a  plane,  and  we  used 
to  fly  up  there  together.   He'd  get  the  thing  off  the  ground, 
and  I'd  fly  it  the  rest  of  the  way,  which  I  enjoyed  very  much. 
That's  when  I  got  to  see  the  uncle's  wonderful  house  in  Redding, 
with  this  great  big  veranda  that  went  all  the  way  around  the 
outside,  which  had  been  glassed  in.   It  looked  like  a  machine 
tool  retail  store,  and  he  kept  everything  so  beautifully  that  it 
was  wonderful,  and  clean  as  could  be. 


Ski  Resort  Ideas 


Esherick:   Next  on  my  list  is  ski  resort  development  things.   I  can't 

remember  exactly  what  this  was.   It  probably  was  in  relationship 
to  stuff  we  were  doing  for  Alec  Gushing  at  Squaw  Valley. 

Riess:     When  was  that? 

Esherick:   That  was  1948.   I  had  skied  a  lot,  and  before  the  war  I  got  to 
know  Luggi  Foegger.   [spells]  Actually,  in  Tyrolean  it's  Luki 
or  something  like  that,  but  he  was  always  known  as  Luggi.  He 
was  Hannes  Schneider's  partner  at  the  great  ski  school  at  Skt. 
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Anton  in  the  Arlberg.   There  were  three,  Hannes,  Luggi,  and 
Friedl  Pfeiffer.   I  got  to  know  Luggi  well.   He  used  to  sneak  me 
into  the  dormitory  at  Yosemite  so  I'd  have  a  place  to  sleep  and 
could  ski  cheap. 

But  Luggi  and  I  used  to  talk  a  lot  about  what  an  ideal  ski 
resort  ought  to  be.   Basically,  the  idea  was  to  replicate  the 
Tyrolean  village,  so  that  the  people  lived  there  and  had  some 
stake  in  the  place,  and  it  wasn't  like  the  big  mess  that  most 
ski  resorts  are  come  summer.   Of  course,  it's  easier  to  do  in 
the  Tyrol,  because  first  of  all,  the  Tyrolean  resorts  aren't  as 
high,  so  that  they're  not  as  barren  as  high-altitude  stuff  like 
California.   They're  around  6,000  feet.   Six  thousand  feet  is 
marginal  for  skiing  in  California,  and  in  fact,  in  most  of  this 
country  usually  good  skiing  begins  well  over  6,000  and  goes  up 
to  over  8,000.   Excuse  the  digression. 

Anyway,  the  idea  of  this  was  to  somehow  solve  problems  in  a 
general  way,  with  the  idea  that  somebody  would  come  along  and 
see  that  we  had  all  these  marvelous  ideas.   Luggi  and  I  would 
talk  about  the  stuff,  and  then  I  would  do  drawings  of  possible 
designs.   I  had  the  idea  that  somehow  we  were  going  to  market 
all  this  to  people  who  were  going  to  build  wonderful  resorts.   I 
didn't  have  any  idea  how  you  did  that,  so  nothing  ever  really 
came  of  it,  but  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  it  so  that's  why  it's 
recorded  as  a  job,  so  I  knew  how  much  money  was  being  spent. 

Riess:     But  what  about  Gushing?  Do  you  have  a  connection  with  Squaw 
Valley? 

Esherick:   Yes.   We  remodeled  one  of  the  main  buildings.   The  main  building 
was  designed  by  an  architect  in  the  East.   I  think  he  was  Alec's 
cousin,  Sandy  Mcllvaine  I  think,  really  nice  guy  and  a  good 
architect.   Alec's  sister  was  a  painter  who  wanted  to  use  all 
the  wondrous  wild  colors  in  the  snow.   She  had  the  vision  that 
because  of  the  color  of  the  shadows,  that  the  whole  thing  should 
be  turquoise,  blue,  and  lavender,  and  so  on.   She  was  fun  to 
work  with.   Everybody  thought  she  was  nuts. 

Alec  himself  was  one  of  the  most  wonderfully  imperious 
characters  there  ever  was.   I  remember  an  avalanche  took  out  one 
of  the  towers  on  one  of  his  ski  lifts,  so  that  the  lift  just 
sagged  down.   Everybody  assumed  that  was  the  end  of  the  lift  for 
the  year.   I  said,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that,  Alec?" 
He  said,  "Oh,  nothing.  We'll  just  start  the  lift  up  and  run  it. 
I  always  told  those  guys  they  didn't  need  that  tower  anyway." 
[laughter] 
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Riess: 


Jobs;  Arequipa  Sanitorium.  Kneedler,  Levintritt.  O'Day.  Hart 

Now  I  have  Allen,  Cranston,  Arequipa,  Campbell,  and  then  Kneedler. 


Esherick:   Yes.   That's  [Frederick]  Allen,  I  just  draw  a  blank  on  that. 
[#4807,  Ross  Landing  Road,  Ross] 

The  Cranston  house  was  going  to  be  over  in  Orinda,  for  a  very 
nice  guy.   We  got  partway  through  working  drawings.   I  think  Bob 
Smith  was  going  to  build  it,  and  then  something  happened  and  it 
stopped.   So  it  never  really  got  very  far,  although  there  were 
drawings . 

The  Arequipa  Sanitorium  is  in  Fairfax,  and  it's  a  very  handsome 
group  of  old  buildings.   This  is  from  the  days  when  the  only  cure  for 
tuberculosis  was  rest--big,  open  wards  with  lots  of  sun  and  lots  of 
air  and  space.   Fascinating  buildings,  because  the  wards  all  had 
wooden  floors,  maple.   I  always  remember  this  as  such  a  wonderful 
thing.   They  mopped  the  floors  every  day  with  a  mild  chlorine 
solution,  so  that  the  floors  were  bleached  every  day,  and  god,  it  was 
just  exquisite.   This  nice,  light  thing.  And  because  they  mopped  it 
every  day  the  texture  of  the  mop  was  like  polishing  the  floors .   I 
did  all  sorts  of  little  things  for  them. 

Phoebe  Brown's  father  was,  I  believe,  either  the  founder  or  the 
owner  or  both  [of  Arequipa].   Phoebe  had  worked  in  Dailey's  office. 
Her  brothers  were  Hillyer  and  Cabot  Brown.   I  don't  know  the  father's 
name,  but  the  father  ran  the  old  SP  hospital  right  out  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Panhandle.   I  think  he  started  Arequipa  at  the  same 
time,  and  I  suspect  that  I  got  connected  with  that  because  of  the 
Browns,  although  I  really  don't  remember  for  sure. 

Riess:     Okay,  so  after  Arequipa? 

Esherick:   After  Arequipa  is  Don  Campbell 
modest.   Don  was  a  nice  guy. 


,  a  simple  house  in  Palo  Alto,  very 
I  can't  remember  what  he  did. 


Then  Kneedler  [#4812).   I  did  some  kind  of  remodeling  for 
Dorothy  Kneedler  who  had  a  fabrics  store.  She  was  a  very  talented 
lady.   It  was  pretty  rare  for  women  to  be  independent  and  doing  stuff 
like  that.  They  were  usually  employees  of  somebody. 

Our  project  was  a  new  shop  in  the  arcade  in  the  Marine's 
Memorial  Building  at  the  Sutter  Street  level.  We  did  a  lot  of  simple 
display  structures  and  shelves,  most  of  it  out  of  framing  materials, 
and  all  job  built.  That  is,  no  cabinet  shop  prefab  stuff. 

At  that  time  wholesale  shops  for  what  was  then  called  the 
"decorator  trade"  were  scattered  around  downtown,  a  lot  of  them  in 
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332  Post  Street.   Eventually  there  was  a  concentration  along  Jackson 
Street,  called  "Jackson  Square,"  between  Kearny  and  Sansome.   But 
that  didn't  last  long  and  most  everything  moved  to  the  Ice  House  on 
Green  between  Sansome  and  Battery.   Now  it's  all  moved  again  to  a 
bigger  wholesale  concentration  in  the  area  south  of  101  on  either 
side  of  Division  Street. 

The  Leventritt  house  would  have  been  in  Sausalito.   It  was  a 
small  house.   He  was  a  very  elegant  gentleman,  I  thought  then 
elderly,  which  probably  meant  that  he  was  fifty-five.   [laughs]   I 
suspect  he  was  gay,  although  I'm  so  dumb,  it  took  me  years  to 
understand  that  there  were  gay  people  around.   I  didn't  know  what  it 
all  meant. 


Riess:     Really? 

Esherick:  Yes,  really.  I  just  didn't--!  don't  know  when  I  first  found  out 
about  it.  I  didn't  understand  it.  But  anyway,  it  wasn't  built, 
unfortunately . 

O'Day  was  built,  and  it's  someplace  in  Cow  Hollow  [#4814,  2931 
Pierce  Street],  a  very  unprepossessing  old  house,  sort  of  a 
simplified  Queen  Anne  cottage.   There  was  a  kitchen  in  the  back,  and 
I  added  onto  it  a  big,  high,  glassy  bay  window  that  looked  out  into 
this  very  rich  gardens.   You  know,  the  interiors  of  the  blocks  around 
town  are  just  so  wonderful,  but  the  kitchen  was  back  there,  and 
that's  all.   The  kitchen,  and  a  service  porch,  which  probably  had  a 
couple  of  laundry  trays  out  there,  and  mops  and  so  on.   This  window 
looked  due  west  and  was  practically  all  glass,  but  there  were  enough 
shade  trees  out  in  that  direction  so  that  you  could  do  it. 

Riess:     The  next  one  I  have  is  Hart. 

Esherick:   Yes,  that's  Jim  Hart,  whom  you  know  very  well.   [late  director  of  The 
Bancroft  Library]   It  was  a  remodeling  of  his  Berkeley  house.   The 
main  thing  I  remember  about  it  was  that  there  were  a  whole  bunch  of 
bedrooms  upstairs,  and  one  of  them  was  right  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
as  you  went  up.   It  was  a  tiny  little  bedroom,  and  the  guest  room  was 
next  to  it.   But  it  was  a  nice  room. 

Jim  kept  wanting  to  take  the  walls  down  around  it  so  that  it 
would  just  expand  to  be  part  of  the  hall,  which  was  nice,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  obvious  that  what  he  was  trying  to  do  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  room.   He  didn't  want  a  room  there,  and  was  trying  to 
figure  out  what  to  do  with  the  space  if  he  didn't  have  a  room.   One 
day  I  said,  "Jim,  I  can't  understand  it.  Why  do  you  want  to  get  rid 
of  that  room  up  there  next  to  the  guest  room?"  He  said,  "Well,  if  we 
get  rid  of  it,  then  the  guests  won't  invite  guests."   [laughter] 
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House  Beautiful,  and  Elizabeth  Gordon's  Enthusiasm 


Esherick:   The  House  Beautiful  model  house  was  never  built.   Elizabeth 

Gordon  was  building  model  houses  all  over  the  country.   It  was 
part  of  House  Beautiful' s  editorial  program.  She  wanted  to 
build  a  model  house  in  northern  California,  so  she'd  gone  to 
Tommy,  and  then  Tommy  had  recommended  me,  and  then  Elizabeth 
wanted  me  to  recommend  a  builder  so  we'd  get  the  whole  thing 
together.   So  I'd  recommended  Bob  Smith. 

I  don't  know  why  nothing  came  of  it,  because  Bob  was  going 
to  build  it  and  Tommy  was  going  to  do  the  garden.  It  didn't 
happen.  But  that's  how  I  got  to  know  Elizabeth  Gordon,  who  was 
a  really  interesting  person.  She  was  a  tremendous  fan  of  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright's.  She  thought  that  everybody  ought  to  know  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright,  so  she  published  all  his  stuff. 

Riess:     And  she  was  not  a  fan  of  Bill  Wurster's? 

Esherick:   I  doubt  if  she  was.   I  would  think  it  might  have  been  some 
personality  issue  or  something  or  other. 

Riess:     This  would  be  a  great  thing,  to  have  done  this. 

Esherick:   Well,  it  would  have  been  at  that  time.   [laughs]   Or  it  might 

have  been  a  terrible  thing,  too,  because  it  might  have  led  me  to 
a  lot  of  awful  stuff. 

She's  a  friend  of  John  McGuire,  you  know  McGuire  furniture. 
She  must  now  be  in  her  nineties.   She  lives  in  Fredericksburg, 
Maryland.   She  came  out  here,  lively  as  hell,  about  two  or  three 
years  ago.   John  McGuire  lives  in  a  house  that  I  had  pretty  much 
designed  and  done  the  drawings  for  when  I  was  in  Dailey's 
office,  a  house  on  Normandy  Terrace,  and  then  later  I  remodeled 
it  for  John,  after  John  bought  it.   It's  less  than  a  block  from 
the  Shaw  house  [on  Divisadero  between  Broadway  and  Pacific). 

John  had  admired  the  Shaw  house,  and  so  he  arranged  to  have 
Elizabeth  see  it.   (I  shouldn't  be  telling  you  this,  because  it 
will  come  up  again  later,  but  it's  really  about  Elizabeth.) 
Elizabeth  saw  the  Shaw  house  and  then  she  wrote  me  and  said, 
"It's  the  most  important  house  that's  been  designed  in  the 
United  States  this  century,"  or  something.   She's  given  to  that 


kind  of  superlative  stuff, 
publicist. 


And  she  wanted  to  take  over  as  my 


Riess: 


And  she  was  about  eighty-nine? 
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Esherick:   Yes,  something  like  that.   Then  she  told  me  how  the  photographs 
should  be  taken,  and  who  I  should  get,  and  everything  else. 

Riess:     Did  you  do  this? 

Esherick:   I  didn't  do  any  of  it.   Maryanna  Shaw,  now  Maryanna  Stockholm, 
Maryanna  isn't  into  stuff  like  that.   So  nothing  ever  came  of 
it.   But  it  was  a  little  bit  embarrassing,  because  I  couldn't 
figure  out  how  to  put  her  off. 

The  Cohen  house.  Arthur  Cohen  was  a  lawyer,  worked  in 
Jesse  Steinhart's  office.   He  was  known  as  Tom  Cohen,  a  very 
nice,  very  bright  guy.   The  Cohen  house  is  on  an  extraordinarily 
steep  part  of  Vallejo  Street  [2960  Vallejo],  on  the  north  side, 
with  a  great  view.   It  sits  back,  and  it  seems  modest.   They 
wanted  it  pushed  back  from  the  street,  down  the  slope,  so  that 
they  had  a  south  garden.   It's  so  steep  that  to  build  it  out  of 
wood  frame  it  was  higher  than  what  was  legal  as  a  wood- framed 
house  because  you  measure  the  height  of  the  house  from  how  high 
it  is  at  the  street  level  to  the  lowest  part.   [See  story  of 
Cohen  house  in  Chapter  VI.] 


Baseball  Fields  and  Aquariums 
[Interview  13:  May  8,  1995]  * 


Esherick:   Albert  Field  was  a  San  Rafael  project.   I  can't  for  the  life  of 
me  recall  how  these  jobs  came  in.   Today,  the  whole  process  of 
jobs  arriving  is  so  formalized,  with  requests  for  qualifications 
[RFQs]  and  then  requests  for  proposals  [RFPs],  so  you  build  up  a 
big  library  before  you  ever  start  anything.   The  project 
sponsors  make  a  long  list  from  the  RFQs,  then  cut  that  to  a 
short  list  from  the  RFPs  and  finally  interview  a  bunch  of 
architects,  and  finally  select  an  architect.   In  those  days, 
there  was  none  of  that.  Somebody  would  call  up  and  say,  "Come 
on  over."  They  would  select  you  before  you  walked  in  the  door. 

I  don't  know  who  it  was  that  decided  that  I  could  do  this 
stuff  [in  San  Rafael].   Probably  the  city  manager  or  something 
or  other.  I  got  to  know  these  people,  which  is  why  the  work  for 
the  fire  department  and  other  little  miscellaneous  things  came 
along. 

The  recreation  center  was  on  city  property  that  is  just 
south  of  the  PG&E  substation  in  downtown  San  Rafael--low- lying 
land  and  it  was  completely  undeveloped  in  those  days.   There 
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Riess: 


were  a  number  of  teen  leagues  that  existed  in  San  Rafael.   For 
some  reason  or  other  there  were  a  whole  bunch  of  retired 
professional  baseball  players  living  in  San  Rafael,  and  I 
suspect  they  were  a  driving  force.   Also  this  would  be  driven  by 
the  Rotarians  and  Shriners  and  Knights  of  Columbus  and  the 
American  Legion,  kind  of  neat  old  guys. 

Did  you  meet  with  them? 


Esherick:   I  met  with  them  all  the  time,  and  they  were  very  good  on  design. 

They  wanted  a  ballpark,  as  well  as  a  softball  diamond,  some 
tennis,  recreation  for  kids,  and  a  little  community  center. 
Doug  Baylis,  who  was  a  landscape  architect,  was  on  the  job  right 
away.   Whether  I  got  Doug  to  do  it  or  the  city  did--I  don't  even 
know  how  those  things  were  done.  We  got  reasonable,  basic 
information  on  the  place.   There  weren't  good  soils  engineers 
available  then,  or  at  least  the  city  didn't  think  one  necessary. 
Mr.  Steilberg  was  our  engineer.   It's  a  neat  little  ballpark,  a 
big  curved  stadium,  only  seats  about  eight  hundred,  something 
like  that. 

It's  a  very  inventive  system  that  we  used.   It's  an  all- 
metal  stadium  of  stepped  tiers,  and  then  the  seats  are  welded 
onto  the  back  of  the  tier  step.   There  are  no  legs  on  the  seats, 
because  the  back  support  and  the  seat  support- -they 're  all 
fixed—are  attached  to  the  riser.   That  is,  the  step  goes  along 
flat,  and  then  the  riser  goes  up  to  the  next  level,  and  the  seat 
support  is  welded  on  there  so  that  the  whole  step  area  is 
completely  clean.   So  some  guy  can  go  through  there  with  a 
broom,  or  a  hose  or  whatever,  and  clean  it  out. 

It's  all  what's  called  broken  sheet  metal.   In  forming 
sheet  metal  there's  a  thing  called  a  break  that  bends  the  sheet 
metal.   Pittsburgh-Des  Moines  had  an  enormous  break  down  in  San 
Jose,  a  twenty- two- foot  break  or  something  like  that,  so  were 
able  to  make  these  segments  in  really  big  pieces. 

Riess:     These  days,  they  probably  wouldn't  call  a  firm  like  Esherick, 
they  would  go  to  a  baseball  field-stadium  firm,  wouldn't  they? 

Esherick:  Yes,  well,  there  weren't  any  of  those  in  those  days.  That's  why 
the  baseball  diamonds  are  better  than  they  are  today.   I  haven't 
seen  any  of  these  new  things,  but  they're  done  by  a  bunch  of 
design  types--! 've  met  the  people  that  design  them.  All  they 
know  about  a  baseball  is  that  it's  round.  I  mean,  that's  about 
the  limit  of  their  knowledge.  The  parks  are  specialized  theme 
parks . 
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Riess:     You  think  there's  some  real  virtue  in  having  to  think  about  all 
of  the  problems  from  scratch? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  the  good  thing  about  this,  I  had  played  ball  as  a 

kid.   I  caught  and  played  third  base,  probably  the  world's  worst 
third  baseman,  although  a  fairly  decent  hitter.   I  probably 
started  playing  before  I  was  ten,  and  played  up  until  about  when 
I  was  twenty,  something  like  that.  So  I  knew  something  about 
the  game—mostly  hardball,  because  softball  was  almost  unknown 
in  those  ancient  days.  But  then  also,  catchers'  masks  and  chest 
protectors  were  also  unknown.   [laughs] 

I  knew  something  about  the  sandlot  game,  but  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  the  organized  game.   These  guys  who  had  been 
professional  ball  players  were  on  a  committee  that  helped  with 
the  whole  thing,  and  they  were  extremely  good.   They  were  very 
nice.  They  didn't  look  on  me  as  some  dumb  kid.  They  were 
vastly  superior  in  knowledge,  but  they  didn't  express  that  in 
any  way.   So  they  helped  an  awful  lot  in  explaining  how  the  game 
would  go  and  what  the  dangers  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing 
were. 


As  I  recall  it,  I  think  we  had  field- level  dugouts,  which 
was  unusual.   Field-level  dugouts  are  a  little  scary,  but  then 
any  dugout  is  scary  for  foul  balls.   But  we  did  field-level 
dugouts.   They  helped  on  things  like  locker  rooms  and  stuff  like 
that,  and  they  helped  on  basic  configuration.   I  remember  their 
pointing  out  to  me  the  importance  of  the  catcher's  play  behind 
the  diamond,  outside  the  foul  lines.   You  should  have  around 
ninety  feet,  something  like  that,  from  home  plate  to  the  first 
obstruction,  which  gives  the  catcher  room  to  roam  around  back 
there  on  catching  fly  fouls.  I  found  all  that  fascinating.  We 
worked  out  a  good  scheme  for  them. 

Riess:     It's  interesting  still  that  you  don't  just  go  to  a  pattern  book. 

Esherick:   Well,  there  are  pattern  books,  but  they're  architects'  pattern 

books.   Spaulding  used  to  have  sports  yearbooks  that  really  told 
you  a  lot  about  all  sports.  They  don't  have  those  any  more. 
But  they  give  you  all  the  dimensions  of  all  the  major  league 
fields.   It's  interesting,  they're  still  building  fields  with 
inadequate  foul- line  space. 

Riess:     Did  you  ever  do  another  baseball  diamond? 

Esherick:   Well,  that's  the  trouble.   I'd  always  think,  Well,  boy,  now  I 
know  about  that,  somebody's  going  to  ask  me  how  to  do  it. 
Nobody  ever  did.   There  are  so  many  one-of  projects  that  have 
been  done  here  and  never  repeated.   I  have  never  had  the  talent, 
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or  whatever  it  is,  to  capitalize  on  what  I  know  about.   I  think 
the  only  thing  is  probably  in  skiing,  where  I've  done  a  lot  of 
ski  resort  stuff. 

Riess:     I'd  like  to  pursue  that  idea.   I  was  interested  to  read  an 

article  in  Smithsonian  Magazine  about  Peter  Chermayeff  and  the 
aquariums  he  has  done.  I  was  startled,  because  I  thought  EHDD 
would  have  upstaged  any  aquarium  designers. 

Esherick:   They  were  in  it  before  we  were. 

Can  I  digress  and  tell  you  about  how  the  Monterey  Bay 
Aquarium  happened?  Back  before  the  Monterey  Bay  Aquarium 
existed  there  were  no  major  aquariums  on  the  West  Coast,  other 
than  these  things  like  Steinhart,  which  are  for  exotic  specimens 
and  really  don't  teach  you  much—they  just  tell  you  what  a  fish 
looks  like,  and  there's  little  attention  to  habitat  or  to  marine 
biology  or  anything. 

At  that  time  we  had  done  a  fair  amount  of  stuff  at  UC  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Jack  Wagstaff  was  the  campus  architect.   Jack  had 
worked  for  Wurster.   He  was  one  of  that  pre-war  tribe  in 
Wurster's  office,  and  I  knew  Jack  well.   Very  talented  guy.   He 
was  the  campus  architect  for  the  UCSF  Medical  Center,  and  then 
he  moved  down  to  Santa  Cruz . 

Jack  called  me  one  day  from  UC  Santa  Cruz  and  said  that 
they  were  going  to  do  a  marine  biology  station  [17624  &  18225?). 
They  were  given  some  land  down  right  on  the  coast .   It  was 
within  the  coastal  zone,  but  because  it  was  a  biology  station 
and  water-related,  they  had  some  of  the  problem  of  coastal 
regulations  solved.   It  was  on  agricultural  land,  and  the 
Coastal  Commission  hadn't  allowed  anything  to  be  built  in  the 
coastal  zone.   So  it  was  known  that  it  was  going  to  be  a 
politically  difficult  thing  to  get  through. 

They  didn't  have  much  money,  and  it  was  going  to  be  mostly 
a  technical  project.  The  laboratory  sea  water  has  to  be  kept  at 
the  right  temperature  for  the  marine  life,  and  you've  got  to 
know  how  to  filter  it  and  know  how  to  bring  in  reasonably  clear 
clean  sea  water.  You  have  to  filter  it,  but  if  you  filter  it 
too  well  all  the  microorganisms  are  killed  and  it  can't  nourish 
the  miscroscopic  marine  life,  and  you  just  interrupt  the  whole 
damn  food  chain.  Jack  asked  if  I  was  interested  in  the  job.  He 
was  calling  architects  to  find  out  if  they  would  be  interested 
and  it  turned  out  that  nobody  cared.  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  this,  but  I  was  interested. 
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It  was  a  tough  technical  building,  like  building  a 
warehouse  for  dumpsters  or  god-knows -what.   But  I  thought  it  was 
fascinating,  how  you  stabilized  the  temperature,  how  you  used 
the  water  to  help  in  the  stabilizing,  how  you  built  the  thing, 
all  of  these  things  were  fascinating.   I  thought  it  was 
terrific,  so  we  ended  up  doing  it. 

John  Rutherford,  who  was  one  of  our  structural  engineers, 
was  also  interested.   John  is  one  of  the  best  civil  engineers 
that  ever  came  down  the  highway,  and  he's  also  a  great 
structural  engineer.   He  sees  engineering  as  a  comprehensive 
thing,  so  he  understands  everything.   John  actually  figured  out 
how  to  anchor  the  sea  water  intake,  and  learned  how  to  scuba 
dive  and  everything  else  in  order  to  examine  the  bottom  and  see 
what  we  were  into  down  there. 

Riess:     The  people  who  were  going  to  run  the  lab  must  also  have  known 
what  the  issues  were. 

Esherick:   Yes.   Ken  Norris  was  really  one  of  the  driving  forces,  and  then 
there  was  a  nutty  guy  by  the  name  of  Dick  Pierce.   They  ran  a 
small  boat  out  of  Santa  Cruz  to  collect  specimens  and  so  on-- 
Pierce  ran  that,  he  was  a  real  sea-going  cowboy. 

Anyway,  the  point  of  all  this  is  that  we  got  a  lot  of  help 
from  a  lot  of  people  and  had  an  awful  lot  of  fun  doing  it .   Then 
when  the  Monterey  Bay  Aquarium  came  up,  we  were  the  only  people 
on  the  West  Coast  who  knew  anything  about  aquarium  problems,  the 
technical  side.  Of  course,  it  didn't  hurt  that  Julie  Packard 
was  a  student  at  this  same  marine  research  station  [the  Long 
Marine  Lab]  at  UC  Santa  Cruz  and,  with  colleagues  there,  had  the 
basic  concept. 

We  got  the  Monterey  Bay  Aquarium  because  we  had  technical 
knowledge,  and  also,  I  think,  to  a  large  extent  because  we 
didn't  see  these  things  just  as  exhibits  or  something  of  the 
sort,  but  we  saw  them  as  scientific  undertakings.  We  saw  the 
scientific  side  as  something  that  was  going  to  have  to  really  be 
cared  for  by  somebody  else,  but  we  had  to  learn  it,  we  had  to  be 
sympathetic  to  it. 

The  Monterey  Bay  Aquarium  is  unique  in  that  it  deals  with 
living  marine  environment  and  we  had  to  learn  about  that 
environment,  and  we  learned  just  raw,  technical,  baseline  stuff. 

Anyway,  the  point  of  it  is  that  we  approached  the  thing 
from  a  largely  technical  point  of  view.   Chermayeff,  who  has  a 
thing  called  Cambridge  Seven,  they  did  the  New  England  Aquarium, 
which  is  approached  very  much  from  a  design  point  of  view.   The 
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Riess: 


first  big  aquarium  built  in  this  country  was  the  New  England 
Aquarium,  which  for  what  it  was  is  really  interesting,  although 
it's  kind  of  hard  to  learn  things  there. 

But  the  proof  of  the  fact  that  we  knew  what  we  were  doing 
was  that  when  the  New  England  Aquarium  decided  that  they  wanted 
to  do  studies  for  a  new  aquarium,  even  though  Chermayeff  was 
right  there  in  Boston,  they  came  to  us.  We  did  studies  for 
several  aquariums  for  them.  We  ended  up  not  getting  it—it's  a 
big  political  problem—but  then  neither  did  Chermayeff. 


And  you  get  paid  for  your  studies? 


Esherick:   Yes. 

Riess:     You  contract? 

Esherick:   Yes,  for  a  certain  amount  of  work.  You  don't  get  paid  as  much 

as  you  maybe  should—but  nobody  ever  gets  paid  the  right  amount, 
I  guess.   But  aquariums  and  libraries  are  one  of  the  few  things 
that  we've  developed  into  a  specialty. 

I've  said  "we"  a  lot,  and  I  should  say  "we"  is  mostly  Chuck 
Davis,  who  took  the  lead  in  all  this.   I  just  sit  around  the 
aquaria  and  comment,  as  it  were.   I've  learned  indirectly  from 
Chuck  and  his  team.   Chuck  Davis  really  runs  them.  And  when  we 
did  Monterey  I  was  too  much  committed  to  teaching,  so  I  could 
only  be  generally  involved. 

It  wasn't  just  a  problem  of  sustaining  marine  life,  it  was 
a  big  political  problem  down  there.   Part  of  the  aquarium  is  in 
the  city  of  Monterey,  and  part  of  it  is  in  Pacific  Grove.   The 
property  line  between  the  two  municipal  jurisdictions  goes 
through  the  middle  of  the  building.  And  it  was  in  the  coastal 
zone,  and  everything  else. 

It  took  a  long  time  getting  that  one  approved.   Chuck  had 
to  move  down  to  Monterey  to  drive  that  right  on  site.   It  was 
years  before  it  ever  got  anywhere. 

Riess:     He  had  to  run  the  political  interference? 
Esherick:   Yes. 

Roger  Montgomery  made  a  wonderful  statement  once  about 
political  issues,  to  the  effect  that  any  politician  wants  to 
turn  a  political  problem  into  a  technical  problem,  so  that  then 
the  technology  becomes  one  of  the  gods,  and  you  can't  go  against 
the  gods.   The  political  battles  get  reinterpreted  as  technical 
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problems,  and  then  the  political  battle  gets  fought  out  on 
technical  ground.   So  the  different  sides  call  on  the  different 
technicians  who  have  different  interpretations.   But  it  means 
that  the  politician  can  wipe  his  or  her  hands  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Riess:     You  said,  in  a  talk  you  gave  to  this  office  [EHDD] ,  how  much  you 
learned  on  that  job,  and  that  the  process  was  a  pleasure, 
working  with  the  marine  biologists,  and  so  on.   I  am  reminded  of 
Christo  with  his  projects,  like  the  Valley  Curtain,  enjoying  the 
struggle  which  is  often  political.   It  sounds  like  you  wouldn't 
have  it  otherwise,  and  everything  you've  described  so  far  has  to 
do  with  process. 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  it's  essential.   There's  a  wonderful  statement,  I 

may  have  mentioned  it  to  you  before,  that  I  think  I  first  heard 
from  Mr.  Steilberg,  who  had  great  regard  for  a  professor  at 
Yale,  I  think,  called  Hardy  Cross,  who  developed  an  engineering 
technique  called  moment  distribution,  which  basically  looks  at 
the  way  the  natural  rigidity  of  frames  distributes  loads  around 
a  building.   Cross  is  alleged  to  have  said  that,  "Strength  is 
essential,  but  otherwise  it's  unimportant."   I  think  that's  one 
of  the  great  all-purpose  architectural  statements.   Can  I  get 
you  another  cup  of  coffee? 

Riess:     Well,  yes.   [tape  interruption] 

Aquariums.   Have  you  done  others? 

Esherick:   Yes,  a  tremendous  number  of  them.   I  have  a  lot  of  misgivings 
about  some  of  them.   They  have  become  gimmicks  for—well,  I 
guess  the  term  is  "urban  renewal,"  or  something  like  that.   They 
become  things  that  are  there  to  draw  people  downtown.   I  don't 
know  why  they  don't  stop  and  ask  why  people  don't  go  downtown. 

Riess:     You  are  doing  one  at  Pier  39? 

Esherick:   That's  under  construction.   Let's  see,  the  ones  that  we're 

working  on,  the  Taiwan  National  Aquarium  is  going  ahead,  and 
that's  been  taken  over—our  drawings  have  been  taken  over  by  a 
Taiwanese  company.   So  we're  almost  finished  with  that.   I  don't 
know  whether  they've  started  construction  or  not.   The  Tampa 
Aquarium  is  finished.   Pier  39  will  be  underway  soon.   There's 
one  in  Seattle  that  is  on  hold. 

A  lot  of  these  things  these  folks  get  all  red-hot  for,  and 
then  they  find  out  how  much  they  cost.  A  very  good  commercial 
building  costs  about  $200  a  square  foot.  Aquariums  cost  $500  to 
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$600  a  square  foot.   They  cost  two  to  three  times  what  an  art 
museum  costs,  even  a  fancy  one.   So  that's  one  of  the  reasons. 

Riess:     Even  though  you've  finished  figuring  out  the  technical  problems? 

Esherick:   Yes.   No,  it's  just  that  the  technical  problems  are  so 
monstrous. 

II 

Esherick:   What  I  was  saying  was,  it's  like  building  a  whole  bunch  of 
cruise  ship  boiler  rooms  and  life-support  systems. 

There  is  one  in  Chattanooga- -Cambridge  Seven  has  done  an 
aquarium  in  Chattanooga,  but  then  we  have  done  some  work  on  a 
rivers  exhibit  that  really  looks  at  fresh  water  biological 
systems.   It  looks  more  at  water  than  it  does  at  what  lives  in 
the  water.   We  did  a  lot  of  work  on  the  New  England  one,  which 
we  will  not  do.   Cincinnati  has  slowed  down.  We  just  did  some 
studies  in  Hamburg.   A  group  of  people  are  going  to  Plymouth 
next  week.   There's  one  in  a  large  city  in  the  East,  which  is 
for  some  weird  reason  secret.   The  people  who  are  involved  in 
this  thing  are  such  blowhards,  I  don't  know  why  that  would  be  a 
problem.  We  did  some  studies  in  the  Canary  Islands,  some 
studies  in  Italy. 

Riess:     Where  in  Italy? 

Esherick:   I  don't  remember,  I  wasn't  involved  with  it.   But  some  of  these 
things  are  serious.  We  consulted  on  one  in  New  Orleans,  and 
helped  on  that .   There ' s  one  in  Long  Beach  for  which  the 
drawings  are  underway.   They're  all  over  the  place. 

Riess:     Are  you  in  any  cases  trying  to  use  existing  buildings,  as  in 
Monterey? 

Esherick:   Actually,  probably  about  85  or  90  percent  of  Monterey  Bay  is  an 
entirely  new  building.   Because  of  the  coastal  zone,  you  had  to 
follow  the  exact  perimeter  of  the  existing  building,  which  made 
the  shape  naturally  come  out  looking  to  a  certain  extent  like 
the  old  building.   We  used  what  we  could,  we  saved  what  we 
could.   For  example,  the  fresh  water  intake  that's  out  at  the 
end  of  the  pier  was  a  very  sensible,  inventive  structure,  and 
probably  just  done  by  the  Cannery  engineer.   Good  job. 
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A  Need  for  Consensus  at  EHDD 


Riess: 
Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


I  asked  the  wrong  question.   I  should  have  said,  is  part  of  the 
appeal  of  what  you  do  the  fact  that  it  fits  in? 

That's  the  way  we'd  like  it  to  be,  although  the  present  passion 
is  to  make  them  so  that  they  don't  fit  in  but  stand  out. 

For  instance,  New  Orleans  is  a  colorful  box. 

Yes,  that  is,  and  Long  Beach  is  going  to  be  the  same  sort  of 
thing.  My  argument  against  this  move  is  that  they  become  theme 
parks.  You  get  caught  in  traps  in  these  things.   I  don't  make 
all  the  decisions  around  here.   But  if  somebody  wants  to  do  a 
theme  park  and  thinks  we  can  do  it,  I  guess  there's  no  reason 
why  somebody  who  wants  to  do  it  around  here  can't  do  it. 

Well,  wait.   But  what  is  your  role?  You  do  put  the  final  stamp 
of  approval,  don't  you? 

Not  really  any  more.   I'm  trying  to--[laughs]  you  ask  a 
difficult  question.   I  don't  want  to  be  running  this  damn  thing 
forever,  and  I  want  to  give  opportunity  for  lots  of  young 
people,  and  I  want  to  serve  our  clients  well.   I  think  it's 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  serve  the  potential  clients 
out  there  who  need  the  service.   That  doesn't  mean  that  you  are 
trying  to  withhold  your  talents  from  people  who  don't  need  any 
help,  who  already  have  all  the  money  they  need.   But  I  don't 
find  it  very  interesting. 

What  I  find  interesting  are  intellectually  challenging 
problems,  problems  that  are  difficult  technically  or  difficult 
socially  or  culturally  or  spiritually  or  whatever. 


And  that  is  part  of  the  definition  of  EHDD? 
understand  that? 


Do  people  here 


I  think  a  lot  of  them  do.   In  fact,  most  of  the  young  people  are 
here  for  just  those  reasons.   It's  an  ongoing  problem.  We'll 
have  it  solved  in  a  couple  of  years,  I  guess.   [laughs] 

How  does  it  get  solved  but  by  the  departure  of  those  people  who 
want  to  do  the  other  thing? 

I  think  it  has  to  be  solved  by  some  kind  of  consensus .   And  it 
takes  a  certain  amount  of  generosity  and  patience  and  everything 
else  to  get  those  issues  solved.   Right  now,  we're  in  the  middle 
of  a  kind  of  struggle  about  this,  because  we've  had  some  very 
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difficult  jobs,  and  we've  been  top-heavy  on  high-powered  people, 
and  just  how  the  place  ought  to  be  run  has  become  extremely 
difficult.   We  have  so  much  stuff  out  of  the  office  that  it's 
very  tough  on  the  senior  people,  who  spend  half  their  lives  on 
aircraft.   I'd  go  nuts  doing  that.   I'm  too  old  for  that  stuff. 

So  there  will  be  more  to  say  about  that.  At  the  rate  we're 
going,  [laughter]  I  hope  we'll  have  that  problem  solved  before 
we  have  this  oral  history  finished. 


Jobs;  Norton  House  and  Roof,  Frank,  Livingston  Joe  Gallo  and 
Modesto  Joe  Gallo 


Riess:     The  [Henry  K. ]  Norton  house. 

Esherick:   Yes,  that  was  on  an  incredible  site.   It  was  on  one  of  those 

little  rocky  outcrops  that  exist  all  over  Marin  County.   Fourth 
Street  in  San  Rafael  is  the  main  downtown  street  and  continues 
on  west  right  through  San  Anselmo,  and  then  on  out  to  Fairfax 
and  over  the  hill,  and  then  on  out  to  western  Marin.   San  Rafael 
extends  pretty  far  to  the  west,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road  is  this  fairly  steep  hill.   It's  a  continuum  of  Red  Hill, 
or  Red  Rock  Hill,  or  whatever  it  is,  I  can't  remember  which,  and 
San  Anselmo  is  the  western  anchor  of  that  ridge.   San  Rafael  is 
one  big,  long,  east-west  trending  valley. 

Well,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  is  a  quite  steep  hill, 
and  part-way  up  on  the  ridge  there's  a  marvelous  outcrop  of  rock 
with  some  great  oak  trees.   Somebody  intended  it  as  a 
development  and  started  to  sell  lots  up  there—for  probably  a 
fraction  of  what  they're  really  worth.  Henry  Norton  bought  one 
of  these  lots.   In  fact,  he  bought  this  whole  rock  outcropping, 
which  was  wonderful,  and  we  set  the  house  on  the  edge  of  the 
outcropping. 

Norton  was  a  very  interesting  guy.  He  was  an  accountant 
who,  when  NBC  was  put  together,  was  the  guy  who  invented  how  you 
organize  a  broadcasting  company.  He  organized  a  broadcasting 
company  both  for  operations  and  for  financing.  His  real  love, 
however,  was  railroads.   He  bought  railroads  for  the  fun  of  it, 
and  he  had  more  two-bit  railroads  all  over  the  countryside,  none 
of  which  ever  went  anyplace,  so  he  that  he  couldn't  ever  tie 
them  together.   I  think  his  idea  was  he  was  going  to  tie  them 
into  a  big  national  system,  but  he  kept  buying  things  like  the 
Lackawanna  and  stuff  that  Just  ran  up  into  the  coal  country. 
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He  had  little  tiny  railroads  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
He  was  wonderful  to  talk  to.   Later  on  in  here  you'll  see  where 
he  wanted  to  build--he  had  an  idea  for  a  prototype  BART  system, 
and  I  did  some  drawings  for  him  for  that.   His  idea  was  we  were 
going  to  build  it  not  under  Market  Street  but  elevated  over 
Market  Street.   That  never  came  to  anything. 

But  the  house  was  a  very  interesting  house.   It  was  on  a 
difficult  site.   Poking  out  on  the  nose  of  this  ridge,  it  was 
exposed  to  just  tremendous  storms.   The  big  storms  around  here, 
the  powerful  winds  all  come  from  the  south. 


We  had  a  particularly  benign  contractor  on  this  thing, 
which  is  odd  for  somebody  like  Henry  Norton,  who  was  as  far  from 
benign  as  anybody  could  possibly  be.   But  the  roofer  on  the  job 
was  known  to  be  a  real  problem,  and  had  to  be  watched  like 
crazy.   I  was  concerned,  because  of  the  roof  shape  and  the 
configuration  of  the  lot,  the  setting,  and  everything  else,  I 
was  afraid  the  roof  really  had  to  be  held  down.   So  there  was  a 
thing  in  the  specifications  requiring  all  the  nails  to  hold  the 
building  paper  down  go  through  three-inch  diameter  sheet  metal 
disks,  a  standard  thing. 

I  found  out  when  the  roofing  was  going  to  get  started,  so  I 
went  up  there  to  see  how  they  were  doing,  got  up  on  the  roof  and 
looked,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  any  disks.   I  got  hold  of  the 
roofer,  who  was  on  the  job,  who  was  a  big,  noisy,  bluff  guy,  and 
I  said,  "Where  are  the  sheet  metal  disks?" 

He  said,  "Sheet  metal  disks?  Where  are  they?"  And  then  he 
started  to  yell.  Like,  "What  did  you  guys  do  with  the  sheet 
metal  disks?  Where  are  they?"  Blaming  everybody  else  in  sight. 
So  I  made  sure  that  he  had  the  sheet  metal  disks  all  in—he  had 
just  started.   Fortunately,  I  got  there  at  the  right  time.   And 
I  said,  "Okay,  keep  up  with  it  and  do  it  right."   I  hung  around 
for  a  while,  and  the  sheet  metal  disks  were  all  going  in,  and 
everything  was  fine,  so  I  left. 

That  winter  there  was  a  fierce  storm,  and  about  half  the 
roof  blew  off.   [laughter]   I  got  up  there,  and  you  could  see 
exactly  the  line  where  I  left.   There  wasn't  another  disk  put  in 
after  I  departed  the  scene. 

Riess:     That's  a  horrible  story,  actually.  Whom  do  you  sue? 

Esherick:   You  didn't  have  to  worry  with  Henry  Norton  about  whom  you  were 
going  to  sue.   He  saw  to  it  that  this  guy  got  his  ears  properly 
pinned  back,  and  that  he  got  recompense  for  all  the  interior 
damage . 
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But  it  was  a  nice  house,  very  simple. 

Should  I  just  kind  of  wander  through  these?   I'll  say 
something  where  there  is  something  to  say,  and  not  just 
manufacture  things. 

Riess:     The  Elks  Club? 

Esherick:   Yes,  my  office  then  was  at  442  Post,  and  the  Elks  Club  was  right 
next  door,  and  it  was  just  some  remodeling  that  we  did. 

The  Richard  Frank  house.  That  was  Richard  and  Margaret 
Frank.   It's  on  the  south  side  of  Pacific.   If  you  remember, 
there  was  an  old  water  tank  up  there  on  the  top  of--at  Pacific 
and  Lyon--and  the  city  decided  to  abandon  it  when  they  went  to 
some  kind  of  a  pressure  system.   The  Franks  were  able  to  buy 
this  property,  because  her  father  was  a  city  official  who  knew 
that  this  sale  was  coming  up--the  inside  dealing  in 
municipalities  gets  a  little  bit  discouraging. 

It's  a  really  nice  house,  on  a  down  slope,  sloping  down  to 
the  south.   There  was  no  chance  that  you  were  going  to  be  able 
to  get  it  high  enough  up  to  look  over  the  houses  that  are  on  the 
other  side  of  Pacific  Avenue  and  get  a  view  out  to  the  bay  or 
the  Golden  Gate.  Fortunately,  they  were  very  sensible  and 
didn't  care  about  that.   It's  actually  much  quieter  to  be  facing 
south,  and  it's  much  more  pleasant.   It's  a  very  simple  house 
with  a  nice  interior  courtyard,  and  a  wonderful  view  over  the 
city.   It's  a  very  modest  house,  very,  very  nice  people. 

The  next  one  is  for  Joe  Gallo  in  Livingston,  known  as 
Livingston  Joe  [#4823].   Ernest  Gallo 's  son  is  also  named  Joe, 
and  he  is  always  referred  to  as  Modesto  Joe. 

There ' s  a  whole  lot  of  mythology  about  the  Gallos ,  but  the 
story  I've  always  heard  was  that,  like  all  too  many  people, 
Ernest  and  Julio  and  Joe's  father  committed  suicide  during  the 
Depression.   Ernest  then—this  was  early  in  the  Depression, 
early  thirties—Ernest  then  had  to  take  over  the  family,  and  he 
put  Julio  and  Joe  through  college  and  ran  everything,  and  just 
took  over. 

The  whole  family  is  a  fascinating  family.   I've  always 
liked  Ernest.  Oddly  enough,  I  don't  think  I  ever  met  Julio, 
although  I  may  have.   I've  done  a  lot  of  work  for  Ernest.   We 
mentioned  earlier  Ernest's  house.   I  had  done  the  drawings  for 
Gardner,  and  then  did  some  remodeling  after  the  war,  and  then 
from  that  did  Livingston  Joe's,  and  then  did  Modesto  Joe's.   I 
have  a  high  regard  for  them. 
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Livingston  Joe's  is  a  wonderful  house.   It's  got  stone  and 
wood  and  a  galvanized  iron  roof,  an  old  barn  thing. 

Riess:     Sounds  hot,  a  galvanized  iron  roof. 

Esherick:   Oh,  no.   If  you  ventilate  it  right,  it's  the  ideal  thing, 

because  you  can  actually  get  a  heat  flow,  a  chimney  effect,  or 
stack  effect.   That  is,  you  can  encourage  air  to  pass  through 
it.   The  other  thing  is  that  the  galvanized  iron  reflects  most 
of  the  solar  energy  anyway.   It  would  be  hot  if  all  you  had  was 
just  the  underside  of  the  galvanized—that  would  re-radiate  heat 
back  into  the  interior—but  there  is  an  insulated  roof  under 
everything.   It's  a  very  good  system  in  the  Valley.   In  fact, 
we're  doing  a  house  right  now  with  a  similar  roof  for  Tom  Gallo 
[Julio's  grandson]  just  outside  Modesto. 

But  they're  [the  Gallos]  such  a  kick.   They  want  to  see 
every  possible  alternative  to  everything.  When  Hal  Riney  was 
their  advertising  man,  when  he  did  those  Bartles  &  James  ads, 
they  just  about  drove  Hal  nuts,  because  every  idea  he'd  have, 
they'd  want  him  to  do  five  more.   And  I  can  remember,  back  in 
the  days  when  we  were  doing  Modesto  Joe's,  I'd  draw  something  up 
and  then  Joe  would  call  up  and  say,  "Why  can't  it  be  this  way?" 
I'd  say,  "Well,  it  can  be,"  and  I'd  try  it  that  way. 

We'd  have  these  long  discussions  about  things  —  a  phone 
conversation  of  an  hour—and  finally  I'd  say  something,  and  his 
standard  reply  was,  "You  think  so?"  Then  I,  like  a  dope,  would 
say,  "Yes,"  and  give  him  my  rationale  and  so  on,  which  would  go 
on  forever,  and  I'm  not  sure  he  was  always  listening.   Finally  I 
discovered— after  I'd  get  these  questions  I'd  give  him  a  very 
quick  answer  like,  "Yes,"  or,  "No,"  and  then  wouldn't  say 
anything.   I'd  just  sit  there,  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  minutes  would  go  by,  and  then  he  would 
say  something.   That  slowed  things  down  a  little  bit. 

One  memorable  thing  about  the  Livingston  Joe  Gallo  house— 
the  winery  had  a  whole  bunch  of  old  vats  from  the  days  when  they 
were  made  out  of  vertical  grain  redwood,  the  most  beautiful  wood 
you  ever  saw.   Joe  got  the  idea  that  he  would  resaw  this  stuff 
into  wood  for  the  interior,  and  then  use  it  on  the  walls  of  the 
rooms.   It  was  just  the  right  height,  and  it  looked  absolutely 
marvelous,  but  the  only  problem  was  that  it  smelled  like  a  wine 
vat. 

When  the  house  was  being  built  I'd  go  down  there,  and  there 
wasn't  any  real  heat  in  the  house,  and  the  tule  fog  would  have 
settled  in  and  brought  moisture  into  the  building  overnight,  and 
during  the  day,  with  the  glass  enclosure  and  everything  else,  it 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


would  then  heat  it  up,  and  it  would  draw  all  the  fragrance  out. 
You  could  walk  into  one  room,  and  it  would  be  like  walking  into 
the  muscatel  room,  and  then  you'd  walk  into  the  burgundy  room. 

Did  it  finally  boil  off? 
It  finally  calmed  down. 


A  Few  Thoughts  on  Understanding  Clients 


Riess:     You  have  said  your  preferred  method  of  working  is  to  start  to 
draw  when  you're  face-to-face  with  a  client.   Thinking  about 
those  phone  calls  makes  me  wonder  how  much  you  carried  around 
those  design  problems  in  your  head,  or  whether  you  disciplined 
yourself  not  to  think  about  it  until  you  were  with  the  client? 

Esherick:   I  can't  discipline  myself  to  do  anything,  I  don't  think,  but  I 
would  say  to  myself  that  the  time  hadn't  arrived  yet.   I  might 
think  about  it  a  little  bit,  but  if  1  did  any  thinking  it  would 
be  trying  to  think  about  them  [the  clients]  and  understand  them 
and  how  they  might  react  to  a  given  situation. 

I  thought  what  you  were  going  to  ask  was  how  much  design 
went  on  in  these  telephone  conversations.   By  the  time  we  got  to 
a  case  where  we  could  talk  about  something  on  the  phone,  we 
already  had  drawings  that  were  there,  so  that  the  discussion 
that  went  on  always  focused  on  existing  images  of  the  building 
that  we'd  already  established.   It  wasn't  totally  random. 

Riess:     I  just  wondered  how  much  you  tried  not  to  think  about  things, 
because  I  thought  you  were  saying  that  once  you  had  a  concrete 
image  in  your  mind,  then  you  would  start  elaborating  on  it,  and 
you  didn't  want  to  have  that. 

Esherick:   No,  there's  always  a  problem,  a  kind  of  semi- technical  problem, 
that  has  to  be  dealt  with.   How  you're  going  to  get  the  stairs 
to  work,  for  example.  You  don't  go  ask  the  client  what  kind  of 
rise  and  run  you  want  on  the  stair.   I  mean,  that's  your  job. 
So  there  are  plenty  of  things  to  think  about,  like  keeping  the 
water  out. 

Riess:     People  who  are  on  the  phone  all  the  time  with  their  architect, 

are  these  people  where  it  gets  to  be  their  only  project  in  life, 
kind  of  the  reason  they  go  down  to  the  office? 
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Esherick:   I  don't  know.  We've  just  finished  a  house  for  a  retired  couple, 
and  they  were  almost  obsessive  about  the  energy  that  they  put 
into  it.   But  that's  very,  very  rare.  Most  of  the  people  are 
younger  people  who  are  putting  something  together  for  a  purpose. 
Even  people  who  aren't  younger,  like  Jan  Shrem,  who  has  the  Clos 
Pegase  winery—their  two  boys  are  in  their  early  twenties—he 
was  intensely  interested  in  what  he's  doing.   Very  energetic, 
bright  guy.   He  put  a  lot  of  energy  in  it,  but  I  don't  think  it 
was  the  only  thing  he  was  doing  by  any  means. 

Riess:     You  didn't  do  that  house,  did  you?  Wasn't  that  Michael  Graves? 

Esherick:   Yes,  and  Mitsuko  Shrem--!  don't  know  whether  this  should  be  in 
here- -she  hated  the  house.   I  don't  know  whether  she  was  joking 
or  not,  I  don't  think  she  was  entirely  joking,  she  had  wanted  to 
abandon  the  Michael  Graves  house  and  get  me  to  build  another 
house  on  top  of  it.   [laughter]   I  think  Jan  talked  her  out  of 
that. 

They  had  bought  and  transported  here  a  minka,  which  is  a 
traditional  Japanese  farmhouse.  We  designed  a  minka,  with 
additions,  that  was  going  to  go  down  on  the  flatland  below  the 
existing  house,  where  they  would  eventually  move  because  of  the 
irritations  of  the  other  place.   I  confess  I  don't  blame  them. 
Here  is  this  wonderful  hillside,  and  the  windows  are  little  tiny 
separated  windows,  three-  or  three-and-a-half-foot  wide  windows, 
and  then  about  four-  or  five-foot  wall  space,  and  then  another 
window,  exactly  the  same  thing.   It's  an  insistent,  dull  pattern 
with  no  focus  to  it  at  all.   There  is  a  big,  sweeping  view,  but 
only  if  you  get  right  up  to  the  window  can  you  see  it.  The 
house  is  full  of  so  many  goofy  little  formalisms  that  it  would 
drive  me  nuts. 


Jobs:  Wiper  House  and  Garden.  Alden,  Stockton  Work 


Riess:     Now,  the  Wiper  house. 

Esherick:   Tom  Wiper  was  a  thoracic  surgeon—he  actually  had  a  sanitarium 
down  in  Belmont--a  very  well-to-do  guy,  the  kind  of  inward- 
focused,  monosyllabic  type  that  a  lot  of  surgeons  are.   His  wife 
Sybil  was  a  very  outgoing,  ebullient  type.  They  bought  the  old 
Hearst  estate  in  Sausalito—you  may  remember  that  there  were 
these  two  round  towers  up  on  the  hillside  just  going  out  of  the 
center  part  of  town,  where  you  run  along  the  sea  wall  up  the 
hill  there.   There  were  these  two  round  towers,  and  Hearst  was 
going  to  build  a  new  San  Simeon  in  Sausalito. 
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Then  the  story  is  that  Hearst,  who  was  a  very  enthusiastic 
sailor,  appeared  at  the  Sausalito  Yacht  Club  Sunday  evening 
dinners  with  a  different  Mrs.  Hearst  on  too  many  consecutive 
Sundays,  and  they  threw  him  out.   So  he  got  mad  at  Sausalito  and 
wasn't  going  to  build  this  monument.   But  he  held  the  land—it 
was  known  as  the  Sausalito  Land  and  Cattle  Company,  a  huge 
holding  there—and  Tom  Wiper  bought  a  big  hunk  and  built  this 
house  that  sits  on  top  of  the  towers. 

II 

Esherick:   There  are  the  two  round  towers,  on  which  we  built  the  house,  two 
round  two-story  wood  frame  towers  with  connecting  rooms  between. 

You  enter  from  above,  off  Atwood  Avenue.  The  garage  is  way 
up  on  top.   You  come  down  on  what's  called  an  inclinator,  which 
is  basically  a  marine  railway,  except  that  it's  a  sloping 
railway—not  a  cog  railway,  cable-operated.   You  come  down  and 
you  enter  with  the  kitchen,  breakfast  room,  dining  room  on  one 
side,  and  the  living  room  on  the  other,  set  between  the  two 
towers.   The  northerly  tower  becomes  their  bedroom,  bath, 
dressing  room,  and  then  you  go  downstairs  and  there  are  kids' 
bedrooms  and  so  on. 

It  was  a  nice  house.   One  of  the  things  I  liked  most  about 
it  is  that  the  land  was  so  steep  that  the  garden  became  a  kind 
of  linear  garden.   The  garden  was  like  a  shelf,  a  walkway,  cut 
into  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  only  about  twelve  feet  wide.   We 
designed  the  basic  garden,  and  then  Sibyl,  who  was  a  good 
gardener,  did  the  planting.  We  would  advise  on  it  from  time  to 
time.   She'd  go  along,  and  each  year  she'd  do  about  twenty  feet 
or  something  like  that,  extending  the  garden  both  ways.   It's  a 
great  way  to  build  a  garden. 

Riess:     You  advised  about  planting? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Gardner  Dailey  always  advised  me  that  I  ought  to  learn 
plant  forms  and  their  names  and  their  characteristics,  where 
they  ought  to  go,  where  they  did  well,  what  the  bugs  were  that 
attacked  them,  and  so  on.   He  said  what  I  should  do  is  every 
Sunday  whenever  I  had  a  chance  take  an  hour  off  and  go  visit  a 
nursery  with  a  notebook,  and  wander  around  and  do  little 
drawings  of  the  plants  that  I  saw. 

That's  a  standard  way  to  force  something  into  your  memory— 
you  have  to  really  look  at  the  thing  to  do  the  drawing.  And 
then  read  the  information  about  it,  and  maybe  talk  to  the 
nursery  man,  see  whether  he's  got  it  in  the  sun,  or  whether  he 
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has  it  in  the  shade,  or  whether  he's  watered  it  a  lot  or  not. 
So  I  knew  something  about  that. 

Riess:     You  believe  your  houses  will  be  handsomer  if  you  do  the  garden? 

Esherick:   It  depends.   I  think  one  of  the  sad  things  that  happens  is  that 
people  will  design  a  house,  and  then  they'll  call  in  a  landscape 
architect  as  a  kind  of  independent  consultant  who  does  "a 
garden"  or  "a  landscape  scheme,"  or  whatever,  which  becomes  an 
intervention  between  the  house  and  the  more  distant  views 
beyond. 

And  to  make  matters  worse  they  then  call  in  an  interior 
decorator- -what  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  always  called  "interior 
desecrator"--and  they  come  in  and  they  do  something  else.   You 
end  up  with  a  bunch  of  people  living  in  a  little  community  made 
up  of  three  entirely  different,  separable  things.  Wherever 
possible,  we  try  to  get  it  all  together. 

Now  we  have  a  bunch  of  houses  that  we  can  dismiss  quickly. 
Ross,  Yost,  and  Graves,  I  really  can't  recall. 

The  Alden  house  was  a  really  nice  house.   Holt  Alden  was  a 
dentist.   He  was  a  very  good  friend  of  David  McGee,  the 
bookseller  on  Post  Street.  My  sister  had  worked  for  David  at 
one  time.   She  was  a  bookseller  also,  but  she  eventually  ended 
up  in  Philadelphia. 

Holt  was  a  wonderfully  questioning  guy,  entirely  different 
--it's  interesting  that  this  is  counterpoised  against  Livingston 
Joe  Gallo.   They  both  questioned,  but  you  never  had  the  feeling 
that  Joe  had  any  real  question  about  what  he  was  going  to  do, 
nothing  was  ever  unsure  about  him.   Holt,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
always  unsure  about  everything.   But  a  wonderful  man,  and  very 
well  read,  and  really  an  interesting  guy. 

They  had  two  kids,  a  girl  who--I  don't  know  anything  about 
so-called  mental  disabilities  or  whatever—she  was  a  nice 
person,  but  obviously  needed  a  lot  of  care  all  the  time.   She 
lived  with  them.   Holt  was  a  very  cheerful  guy,  and  he  was  great 
to  talk  to,  very  widely  read.   He  read  in  a  different  direction 
than  I  did.  He  was  more  addicted  to  English  novelists  of  the 
early  part  of  the  century.  And  he  thought  a  lot  of  Siegfried 
Sassoon,  and  got  me  somewhat  interested — I  really  ought  to  go 
back  and  look  at  him. 

Riess:     Speaking  of  libraries,  you  probably  had  clients  where  you  got  to 
design  interesting  home  libraries. 
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Esherick:  Yes.   I  can't  understand  people  having  houses  not  full  of  books. 
In  Holt's  case,  that  house  was  loaded  with  books,  Just  all  over 
the  place.   One  whole  end  of  the  house,  all  the  walls  of  the 
living  rooms,  the  hallways  are  widened  out  for  books,  and  the 
bedroom  hallway  is  just  completely  lined  with  books  all  the  way 
down.  Then  you  go  into  their  bedroom,  which  is  like  a  study, 
just  floor  to  ceiling  books.  It's  kind  of  nice,  and  it's  a 
comfortable  reading  house,  too. 

MacChesney  was  for  a  couple  in  San  Rafael.  As  I  remember 
it,  Mrs.  MacChesney  sort  of  ran  things,  she  was  the  more 
interested  person. 

The  Lilienthal  house--!  kind  of  have  a  recollection—it  was 
a  remodeling  thing  here  in  San  Francisco.   People  would  call  up, 
and  I  might  just  go  out  and  they'd  get  a  bill  for  $180  or 
something  like  that  for  a  little  sketch  and  some  advice.   But  it 
always  got  down  on  the  records ,  because  you  never  knew  what  was 
going  to  happen. 

The  Det  [Detlef]  Brown  house  is  in  Stockton.   It's  a  very 
nice  house.   One  of  our  old  clients  and  friends,  Ross  Bewley,  in 
Stockton,  Ross  and  Marilyn's  son  has  just  bought  the  Brown 
house.   They're  having  a  show,  by  the  way,  at  an  historic 
society  museum  in  Stockton,  mostly  of  Bill  Wurster's  stuff. 
They  decided  to  augment  it  with  some  of  our  stuff --we've  done  a 
bunch  of  things  in  Stockton—so  I'm  included  in  the  show,  and 
then  there's  an  old  Stockton  architect,  probably  a  guy  a  little 
bit  older  than  Bill— his  name  just  goes  right  out  of  my  head- 
he  '11  be  the  third  guy  in  the  show.  They're  just  organizing  it, 
and  I  think  the  show  will  be  in  the  fall. 

Anyway,  Det  was  the  Pontiac  dealer  in  Stockton,  a  very  nice 
guy.   It's  a  simple,  orderly  house,  a  strictly  modular  house 
with  a  simple  framing  system.   It's  very  disciplined,  but  also 
very  loose.   It  really  works  well.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun  to  do. 
He  was  —  I  guess  all  automobile  salesmen  are  very  friendly  types. 
I'd  go  out  there  for  a  day  at  the  job,  and  then  we'd  go  over  to 
his  house  for  what  he  referred  to  as  "old-fashioned  Old 
Fashioneds."  Then  he'd  cook  a  steak  on  his  barbecue,  which  he 
had  in  the  fireplace,  and  to  raise  and  lower  the  grill  of  the 
barbecue  he  had  an  old  Pontiac  gear  shift  lever.   [laughter] 
"Kind  of  like  shifting  gears,"  he'd  say.   Sit  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  it's  as  though  you're  driving  down  the  highway. 

But  it's  a  nice,  very  simple  little  house.  A  lot  of 
attention  to  how  the  cross-ventilation  works.  Most  of  these 
things  were  done  before  there  was  any  air  conditioning,  and  they 
all  worked  relatively  well. 
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The  Cole  house  I  don't  recall.   It  says  that  it's  in  Mar in 
County . 


Studies  of  Air  Movement  Over  American  River  for  (Unbuilt) 
Burgess 


Esherick:   The  Burgess  house  would  have  been  great  fun  to  do.   It  was  on  a 
bluff  just  up  river  from  where  Bill  Campbell's  house  was.   The 
American  River,  when  it  goes  through  Fair  Oaks  and  that  country, 
the  north  side  of  the  river  is  a  fairly  steep  bluff,  and  then  to 
the  south  of  the  river  is  like  a  great  big  flood  plain.   It's 
all  been  placer-mined.   I  don't  know  whether  you've  ever  seen 
that  country,  but  it's  the  weirdest  moonscape  you  ever  saw,  big 
piles  of  boulders  all  over  the  place.   The  detritus  of  so  much 
placer  mining  in  evidence  all  over  the  place. 

It  would  have  been  an  interesting  house.   It  was  hot  as 
hell  there.   It  was  right  at  the  end  of  a  road,  right  at  the 
edge  of  the  bluff.  You  came  down  this  road,  and  then  there  was 
the  bluff,  and  it  faced  south.   There's  an  interesting 
phenomenon  with  a  situation  like  that,  that  the  flow  of  air  is  a 
distinctly  upstream- downstream  situation.   It  varies  according 
to  what  particular  regime  you're  in.   If  there's  a  big  strong 
fog  coming  in  through  the  gate,  then  the  flow  will  be  upstream, 
especially  if  the  air  further  upstream  gets  very,  very  hot,  and 
the  air  from  the  bay  is  drawn  up  there.   Then  it  reverses,  and 
at  night  it  goes  the  other  way,  because  the  water  stabilizes 
things  down  river.  And  it's  so  clear  up  there  that  at  night  all 
the  warm  earth  re-radiates  to  outer  space,  and  it  can  get  cold 
as  hell--a  big  temperature  drop. 

I  had  designed  this  thing  with  big  vertical  shafts  so  that 
when  the  air  would  flow  upstream,  the  heated  bluff  would  draw 
air  up  the  bluff  and  over  to  the  flatlands  beyond.  We  worked 
out  a  scheme  of  bringing  air  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  over 
water,  and  then  up  these  big  shafts  through  the  house,  and  then 
on  out  at  the  top.   These  big  chimney-like  things  not  only 
encouraged  air  flow  but  they  were  also  used  as  light  traps  to 
dump  light  down  inside. 

It  got  to  the  point  of  trying  to  figure  out  how  the  light 
was  going  to  work,  and  how  the  ventilation  was  going  to  work,  so 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost  as  far  as  the  rooms  were  concerned. 
I  got  very  excited  about  it,  and  there  are  a  bunch  of  drawings 
in  the  file  of  what  it  would  look  like,  which  were  mostly  Just 
drawings  of  shade  and  shadow  and  light.   I'm  sorry  to  take  so 
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long  on  something  that  never  got  anywhere,  but  it  really 
intrigued  me,  and  I've  always  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  basic 
idea. 

Riess:     Today  you  could  actually  computer  model  it  and  know  whether  it 
would  work,  but  you  couldn't  really  model  something  in  '49? 

Esherick:  You  just  knew  in  a  very  general  way.  You  had  to  have  a  theory 
about  what  might  work.   I  mean,  what  you're  dealing  with  are 
possibilities,  as  it  were.   That  it  might  work  this  way,  and 
then  you'd  have  to  try  to  figure  out  some  rationale  as  to  why  it 
conceivably  would  really  work  that  way.   Or  you  have  to  figure 
out  some  kind  of  a  test  or  build  a  small  model. 

Riess:     I  wondered  whether  you  would  do  a  test  on  the  ground. 

Esherick:   In  a  way.   I'm  always  doing  that  anyway,  when  I  walk  around.   If 
it's  a  windy  day  in  town,  the  buildings  give  you  shelter  some  of 
the  time,  and  then  you  get  into  strong  winds  as  you  go  along.   I 
always  try  to  predict  when  I'm  walking  down  the  street  about 
when  the  wind  is  going  to  reverse- -instead  of  being  in  my  back, 
when  it's  going  to  be  in  my  face,  and  try  to  make  surmises  about 
that,  try  to  look  at  the  way  leaves  are  blowing  and  so  on.   To  a 
certain  extent,  I  think  it  comes  from  sailing. 

This  is  just  a  complete  aside,  but  we  were  talking  about 
wind  the  other  day.   If  you  want  to  find  out  where  the  wind  is 
coming  from  and  want  to  be  really  sensitive  about  it  and  want  to 
get  as  close  a  possible  fix  on  where  the  wind  is  coming  from-- 

II 

Esherick:   --[laughing]  we  don't  want  to  miss  probably  the  most  important 
comment  of  the  day!   You  turn  slowly  until  you  feel  the  wind 
exactly  the  same  on  each  ear,  and  then  you  know  you're  facing 
exactly  away  from  the  wind.   It's  remarkable  how  sensitive  your 
ears  are.   I  always  said  I  was  a  lousy  downwind  helmsman, 
because  I  was  always  scared  to  death.   But  when  I  sold  my  boat, 
I  became  downwind  helmsman  for  a  lot  of  good  people  around  here. 
I  used  to  be  the  downwind  helmsman  for  one  of  the  better 
America's  Cup  crewmen  around  here. 

Riess:     Who  is  that? 

Esherick:   Oh,  a  guy  called  Commodore  Tompkins,  Warwick  Tompkins. 

Riess:     Okay.   You  said  scared  to  death? 
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Esherick:   Well,  you  want  to  sail  a  very,  very  fine  line.   There  was  a 

photograph  in  Yachting  magazine  of  somebody  getting  a  knockdown 
by  being  inattentive.   You  can  capsize  the  boat,  and  you  can  do 
a  lot  of  damage.   It's  very  dangerous,  especially  if  it's  a  big 
boat  and  the  thing  gets  knocked  down.   The  damn  masts  are  eighty 
or  100  feet  high,  and  if  all  of  a  sudden  it  decides  it's  going 
to  go  try  to  turn  upside  down,  there  are  some  big  forces  there. 
Anyway,  that's  an  aside,  but  that's  how  you  find  out  what  the 
wind  is  doing. 

Carter  I  don't  recall. 

Dave  Davis  I  think  was  on  the  line  between  San  Anselmo  and 
Ross.   He  was  a  neat  guy,  and  I  don't  know  why  it  stopped,  but 
it  did  stop. 


Jobs;  Esherick.  Perry.  Ross,  American  Homes 


Esherick:   The  Esherick  house  is  the  one  at  10  Acorn  Way  in  Kent  Woodlands 
that  Becky  and  I  did.  [#4912] 

Riess:     Now,  that's  the  barn? 

Esherick:   It's  the  barn-shaped  one.  And  it  had  a  chance  for  a  view  of 

Mount  Tamalpais,  but  that  meant  that  the  view  would  have  focused 
on  a  road  and  a  lot  of  other  houses  in  the  foreground,  and  in 
the  location  in  the  lot  it  meant  that  you'd  be  pointing  the 
house  pretty  much  west,  which  is  not  a  sensible  thing  to  do. 
But  there  was  a  magnificent  oak  tree  which  was  pretty  much  to 
the  south,  which  also  would  have  been  difficult,  but  by  putting 
the  house  up  against  this  great  oak  tree,  you've  got  enough 
shade  so  that  it  was  a  very  pleasant  house. 

Becky  and  I  worked  on  the  thing  together.   I  did  rough 
sketches,  and  she  carried  out  the  main  part  of  the  work.   She 
was  working  at  home  on  it.   Frank  Welch  from  Dallas,  a 
wonderful,  typical  Texas  interviewer,  went  out  and  talked  to 
Becky,  and  Becky  said  that  she  designed  it.   I'm  perfectly 
willing  to  let  it  go  at  that,  because  I  like  both  of  them,  and 
it's  hard  to  tell  who  did  what.  It's  still  there,  and  survived 
earthquakes  and  everything  else,  and  it's  really  nice. 

Webb  and  Taylor,  I  don't  have  enough  of  a  recollection  to 
add  anything. 
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Riess: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


The  Perry  house  was  something  else.   It  was  just  a  kind  of 
major  alteration  for  Mrs.  Perry. 

Now,  you  say  here  that  she  was  one  of  the  Misses  Worn. 


Esherick:   Yes,  there  were  two  [Isabella  and 


] ,  and  I  don't  know 


which  one  she  was .   Somebody  really  ought  to  do  a  book  on  the 
Worns . 


Anyway,  let's  finish  about 
was  a  big  garden  room.   She  had 
just  exquisite  thing,  and  it  was 
She  was  good  enough  so  that  she 
Japanese  maple  inside,  and  in  a 
problem  was  to  build  a  room  that 
going  to  burn  the  leaves  off  the 
control  the  sun  and  take  care  of 
that. 


the  house.  All  that  she  wanted 
this  magnificent  Japanese  maple, 
getting  bigger  than  the  house, 
could  grow  something  like  a 
container,  too,  so  the  whole 
was  big  enough  and  that  wasn't 
Japanese  maple,  so  you  could 
it .   It  was  nothing  more  than 


She  was  a  lovely  lady  with  a  great  sense  about  garden 
design  and  so  on.   You  know,  the  Worns  did  mostly  parties.  Mrs. 
Roth  always  used  them  for  things  at  Filoli.   The  photographs  of 
stuff  that  they  did  were  just  great.   They  must  have  had  a  whole 
warehouse  full  of  stuff.   They  had  their  own  tents,  and  then  all 
these  wonderful  charcoal  braziers,  which  actually  are  dangerous 
as  hell,  because  if  they  fall  over  they're  going  to  set  fire  to 
the  joint,  and  besides,  the  fumes  often  will  kill  half  the 
people  at  the  party  if  they're  not  properly  controlled. 

What  were  they  for? 

Just  to  heat,  because  they'd  often  have  a  winter  party. 
Actually,  if  you  get  the  place  warmed  up  enough  you  can  pull  the 
braziers  out  or  let  them  die  down  after  a  while.   If  you  get  a 
reasonably  closed- in  space,  and  then  a  whole  mob  of  people  in 
there,  the  people  heat  it  up,  so  it's  not  really  a  problem. 

How  did  you  get  that  job? 

I  don't  know.   Her  house  is  right  down  the  hill  from  the  Owens 
house  that  I  had  done,  and  it's  just  off  Atwood  Avenue,  where 
the  Wiper  house  was.  But  then  also  I  knew  Don  Perry,  her  son, 
who  was  a  nurseryman  in  San  Anselmo.   He  had  a  very  nice 
nursery.   When  you're  going  out  what  used  to  be  the  old  Ross 
Landing  Road,  now  Drake  Boulevard,  just  before  you  get  to  that 
dead  end  thing  in  San  Anselmo  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  is 
the  Ross  Valley  Nursery,  I  think  is  what  he  called  it. 
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Gianelli  was  a  dentist  in  Stockton,  and  kind  of  an 
argumentative  guy.   It  never  got  very  far.   I'm  glad  it  didn't, 
because  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  battle  all  the  way  through. 

Turko-Persian  was  a  store  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  about  three 
or  four  blocks  south  of  Broadway.  Maybe  about  Clay.  The  guy 
was  a  real  character,  about  as  un-Middle  Eastern  as  you  can 
possibly  imagine,  a  funny,  outgoing,  cheerful  guy.   They  did 
most  of  the  rug  cleaning  around  here.   There  are  marvelous 
Oriental  rug  collections  in  town,  and  people  who  really  need  the 
best  quality  work  done  went  there.   He  did  that,  and  then  he 
also  sold  rugs  and  displayed  them.  We  worked  out  ways  to  hang 
the  rugs  up  with  pulleys  and  big  displays.   It  was  like  a  big 
museum  is  what  it  amounted  to. 

Rose  [Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rob  Rose;  14921]  was  interesting.  It's 
a  big,  simple  box,  just  off  the  Waldo  Grade,  that  is,  the  north 
downside  of  the  Waldo  Grade. 

Riess:     Can  you  see  it  from  the  road? 

Esherick:   Not  really.   It's  too  unsafe  to  try  to  look  for  it.   If  somebody 
else  is  driving  as  you  come  up  the  grade,  you  can  get  a  glimpse 
through  the  trees.   I  don't  know  how  you  get  to  it  anymore,  but 
it  was  an  absolute  box  with  a  big  two-story  living  room  carved 
out  of  the  northeast  corner,  so  you  sat  up  there  on  top.   And 
it's  relatively  quiet,  because  it's  just  over  a  little  hill,  and 
the  road  at  that  point  is  in  a  cut,  so  you  don't  hear  all  this 
racket  from  the  highway.   You  look  out  over  Richardson  Bay  and 
Mount  Tamalpais  and  all  the  way  up  to  Fairfax.   It's  pretty 
neat. 

And  then  [job  number]  5000,  another  house  on  the  Wiper 
property  in  Sausalito.   It  was  built  just  below  the  garage  on 
Atwood  Avenue.  Whether  it  was  rental  or  servants'  quarters  or 
what,  I  don't  remember. 

Flannery  actually  got  pretty  far,  but  I  can't  remember  what 
the  hell  it  was  all  about,  and  I  can't  remember  why  it  stopped. 

American  Homes .  Williams  &  Burroughs  were  contractors  in 
Burlingame,  very  conservative  old  contractors  and  developers, 
and  they  did  a  development  in  West  Sacramento,  right  across  the 
river  from  downtown  Sacramento,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
highway.  You  remember  we  talked  about  those  Revere  Copper  and 
Brass  model  houses?  I  sold  the  drawings  to  them  for  fifty  bucks 
a  shot,  or  something  like  that,  and  they  just  built  the  stuff. 
I  went  out  and  saw  some  of  it,  but  I  don't  know  what  it  looks 
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like  today.   I  keep  meaning  to  drop  in  there  and  see  if  I  can 
find  it. 

Erikson  was  an  interesting  house.   It  was  for  a  young 
couple.   I  think  we  did  the  working  drawings,  and  then  they  took 
it  over.   It's  down  in  Belmont,  off  of  280. 

Squaw  Valley  was  just  some  technical  additions. 

"The  Town  and  Country  panty  remodel?"  Town  and  Country 
Club  is  the  most  dignified  women's  club  in  San  Francisco,  on 
Maiden  Lane  and  Stockton,  the  southeast  corner  [looking  at 
list] --that's  "pantry  remodel,"  let's  get  an  R  in  there  quickly! 
How  it  is  that  I  got  to  do  these  women's  clubs,  I'll  be  damned 
if  I  know. 
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XI   THE  FIFTIES 


[Interview  14:  May  16,  1995] 


The  Goldman  House 


Riess:     Now  we  come  to  the  house  you  did  for  Richard  and  Rhoda  Goldman, 
listed  here  in  1950,  but  usually  listed  as  1952. 

Esherick:   Okay.   The  numbers  that  are  down  here  [on  the  list]  indicate 

when  the  project  comes  in  the  door,  and  there's  anywhere  from, 
on  a  small  job,  three  months  of  design,  to  ones  of  over  a  year 
or  two  of  design,  depending  on  how  complicated  it  was.   The 
Goldman  house  wasn't  finished  until  1952,  something  like  that, 
but  it  began  in  early  1950. 

Riess:     Tell  me  about  how  they  approached  you. 

Esherick:   You  always  ask  me  that,  and  I  can  never  remember. 

Riess:     I  ask  you  because  in  the  beginning  everything  seemed  to  grow  out 
of  something  else,  and  it  was  neat  seeing  that  web. 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  it  did  in  the  beginning,  and  it  probably  is  going  to 
in  some  cases  later. 

Riess:     Where  were  the  Goldmans  living? 

Esherick:   I  really  don't  know,  someplace  in  Pacific  Heights.   They  were 
not  newly  married,  but  their  kids  were  very  young  in  1950. 

Most  of  my  really  great  clients  are  the  San  Francisco 
Jewish  elite.  Prior  to  Goldman,  there  was  a  house  for  the 
Richard  Franks,  and  I  can't  remember  what  Margy  Frank's  maiden 
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name  was.   Stanley  Weigel  was  a  well  known  attorney,  later  a 
judge,  and  a  good  friend  of  Matt  Tobriner's. 

Riess:     The  Arthur  Cohen  house? 

Esherick:   Yes,  but  he  wasn't  an  established  figure  in  the  community  at 

that  point.   I  think  it's  quite  possible  that  the  first  persons 
of  the  Jewish  community  that  I  came  to  know  were  really  the 
Goldmans.  Although  Arthur  Cohen,  who  is  always  known  as  Tom 
Cohen,  and  Sally  were  both  very  lively  people,  and  people  may 
have  got  to  know  me  through  them.   In  1950,  I  was  only  thirty- 
five  or  something  like  that. 

Riess:     Was  Wurster  here,  or  at  MIT,  I  wonder.   How  would  the  Goldmans 
choose  between  you?  How  would  people  have  decided? 

Esherick:   I  think  he  came  back  [to  be  dean  of  the  School  of  Architecture 
at  Berkeley]  in  1950. 

Well,  and  Gardner  too,  although  1  think  Gardner  less  than 
Bill.   But  I  knew  a  lot  of  Bill's  Jewish  clients.   Those  days 
were  something  else.   You  always  dressed  for  dinner.   You 
dressed  for  dinner  a  couple  of  times  a  week,  just  as  a  matter  of 
routine.   Some  of  Bill's  clients  I  came  to  know  were  the 
Bullards,  and  I  can't  remember  her  first  name,  she  was  a  Sutro, 
and  I  knew  the  Salzes--!  knew  some  of  them  from  C.E.S.  Wood.   I 
knew  them  vaguely,  I  knew  who  people  were. 

An  interesting  thing  was  that  both  the  Goldmans  and  the 
Cohens  were  younger  than  me--it's  hard  to  think  that  there  was 
anybody  younger  than  me,  but  there  it  was.   [laughter] 

Riess:     Did  the  Goldmans  have  an  idea  of  what  they  wanted? 

Esherick:   They  had  a  marvelous  site.   It's  at  Washington  and  Spruce,  as 

you  know.   The  old  Harris  house—the  Harris  family  of  the  Harris 
Trust  Company  in  Chicago,  which  is  one  of  the  great  trust 
companies  in  the  country,  great  banks.   The  house  had  been 
destroyed--!  think  it  burned--and  there  was  nothing  there  but  a 
great,  big  concrete  wall.   I  always  worried  about  how  we  would 
test  whether  it  was  safe  to  build  on.  Mr.  Steilberg's  argument 
was  that  anything  that  had  stood  there  that  long  was  just  going 
to  keep  standing  from  force  of  habit. 

They  pretty  much  knew  what  they  wanted.  They  wanted  a 
fairly  formal  house.   They  knew  how  many  bedrooms  they  wanted, 
and  they  had  a  good  idea  of  how  they  wanted  to  live  in  the 
house.   They  had  an  art  collection  which  we  knew  they  wanted 
space  for--I  hate  to  say  it  had  to  be  "displayed,"  it  was  really 
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Riess: 


an  integral  part  of  the  house.  The  Goldman's  house  was  really 
one  of  the  first  big  San  Francisco  houses  that  I  did,  and  they 
were  very  informative  about  things  like  the  direction  of  the 
local  wind,  and  what  it's  like  in  the  mornings,  the  afternoons, 
and  so  on. 

You  mean  because  they  already  lived  in  the  neighborhood? 


Esherick:   Yes.   I  might  have  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  it  was  like, 

but  I  always  like  to  confirm  it,  because  what  I  might  think  is  a 
wonderful  morning  or  afternoon,  or  something  like  that,  somebody 
else  might  think  is  a  terrible  morning  or  afternoon. 

I  remember  that  one  of  the  things  that  came  up  was  the  sun 
issue.   We  had  configured  the  place  that  there  would  be  a  big 
bank  of  rooms  along  the  north  side,  and  then  an  as-narrow-as-we- 
could-make-it  wing  that  came  out  going  toward  the  south,  toward 
Washington  Street.   That  was  so  that  you  could  get  direct  sun 
into  the  living  room.   With  any  thought  at  all,  I  should  have 
realized  which  side  this  little  courtyard  that  was  formed  ought 
to  be,  either  on  the  east  or  on  the  west.   If  it  were  on  the 
west,  it  would  be  away  from  Spruce  Street,  and  therefore  have 
more  privacy  and  be  sort  of  interior.   But  it  would  be  open  to 
the  wind. 

I  remember  Rhoda  saying  that  she  preferred  to  have  it  on 
the  east,  because  there  was  usually  sun  in  the  morning  out 
there,  and  in  the  afternoon  when  you  might  use  it,  by  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  fog  had  started  to  come  in  on  a 
sunny  day,  so  you  didn't  want  to  have  a  nice  pleasant  court  that 
only  was  livable  at  a  time  of  day  when  the  fog  and  wind  were 
out. 

Riess:     By  making  that  decision  she  made  a  major  design  decision. 

Esherick:   That's  right.   Well,  I  like  to  do  that  as  much  as  possible.   I 
always  relied  on  clients  to  inform  me  about  that.   Like  the 
Campbell  house  in  Fair  Oaks  that  we  talked  about  some  time  ago 
where  they  provided  me  with  the  information  about  what  that 
environment  was  like.   That,  and  then  looking  at  how  people  use 
their  houses.  Out  in  the  country  you  can  tell  how  things  get 
used  by  where  the  outdoor  furniture  is,  or  where  the  portable 
barbecue  has  ended  up,  and  you  get  some  sense  about  how  it  gets 
used. 

Riess:     Did  they  want  a  showplace  house? 

Esherick:   No,  not  at  all.   Even  the  biggest  houses,  the  fanciest  houses 
that  we've  ever  done,  the  most  elegant  and  expensive  and 
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everything  else,  they've  never  been  showplace  houses  as  such, 
like  the  trophy  house  that  goes  with  the  trophy  wife  and  all 
that  stuff.   The  idea  was  to  avoid  being  pretentious.   I  like  to 
try  to  get  stuff  so  that  it  doesn't  yell  and  scream. 

Riess:     And  that  was  one  of  their  ideas? 
Esherick:   It  never  would  have  come  up  as  an  issue. 

I  would  imagine  that  at  that  time  I  probably  hadn't  really 
begun  my  routine  of  working  almost  exclusively  with  blank  pieces 
of  paper  with  a  client,  but  I  probably  drew  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  policy  of  doing  all  the  drawing  with  the  client  doesn't  come 
until  a  little  bit  later.   I  wish  I  knew  exactly  when  that  was, 
but  I  really  don't  know. 

Riess:     Maybe  as  we're  going  through,  you'll  be  reminded. 
Esherick:   Yes.   You're  so  optimistic.   [laughter] 
Riess:     But  why  did  it  take  a  year  at  least  of  design? 

Esherick:   Oh,  I'm  talking  about  construction  also.   It  may  not  have  come 
into  the  office  until  this  time  of  the  year  [late  spring],  and 
then  we  may  have  taken  our  time,  because  it  isn't  a  good  idea  to 
start  construction  at  the  depth  of  the  winter.  You  just  make  a 
mess  trying  to  work  in  the  mud,  and  it's  not  good  for  anything. 
And  it's  an  uneconomic  way  to  go.   One  usually  around  here  tends 
to  want  to  start  things  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  you  can  get  a 
foundation  in  without  getting  rained  out. 

Riess:     I  wish  we  were  in  the  house  to  think  about  questions  of  light, 
and  what  you  did  there. 

Esherick:   A  really  important  part  of  the  Goldman  house  is  the  enormous 
windows  that  face  south  in  the  living  room  and  their  bedroom 
upstairs.  And  then  that  whole  east-facing  stairwell  with  the 
enormous  all-glass  window  that  looks  out  on  the  big  tree  on  the 
terrace  there.  And  then  there's  a  tremendous  skylight  that  sits 
up  over  the  stairwell  to  dump  more  light  back  into  that  side. 

I  had  always  liked  skylights,  and  the  possibility  of 
skylights,  but  they  were  never  used  very  much  in  the  early  days 
in  residential  stuff  because  everybody  thought  that  they  leaked. 
Actually,  they  don't  leak  so  much  as  condense  on  the  underside. 
At  the  time  this  was  done,  the  first  of  the  big  plastic  dome 
skylights  came  out.   In  fact,  they  weren't  approved  yet  by  the 
city,  and  I  had  to  go  through  a  whole  lot  of  arguing  with  the 
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Riess: 


building  inspector  to  be  able  to  use  the  plastic  skylight  at  the 
Goldman  house. 

In  those  days,  you  could  talk  to  the  chief  building 
inspector,  go  see  him  and  sit  down  and  argue  things  through  with 
him.   They  were  all  wonderful  people  and  very  knowledgeable. 
Things  were  done  in  a  much  less  bureaucratic  fashion,  with  an 
infinitely  smaller  number  of  folks  running  around  saying  no  to 
things.   But  that  was  the  first  of  those  plastic  skylights,  the 
plexiglass  skylights,  done  in  San  Francisco,  and  they're  fine, 
they  stand  up  forever. 

Another  thing  there  is  the  ceilings  are  very  tall.   The 
Cohens  had  had  a  house,  I  think  on  Sacramento  Street,  an  old 
Victorian  house  that  I  always  admired.   It  was  the  first  time  I 
spent  any  significant  amount  of  time  in  the  typical  San 
Francisco  Victorian  house,  with  the  very  tall  ceilings  and  the 
very  elegant,  slender,  vertical  proportions  of  the  windows.   I 
think  they  have  a  lot  of  influence  on  the  Goldman  house,  trying 
to  attach  it  to  a  tradition  in  some  way  or  another.   I  mean,  I 
wouldn't  say  that  I  was  consciously  trying  to  attach  it  to  a 
tradition;  it  would  probably  be  better  to  say  I  was  attached  to 
the  tradition,  and  it  just  happened. 

So  proportionally  it's  taller  and  narrower  than  anything  you  had 
done  before? 


Esherick:   Yes. 

Riess:     Would  someone  seeing  it  feel  that? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  think  so.   I  think  it  produces  a  kind  of  elegance  that  I 
thought  was  really  nice.   It's  a  kind  of  unassertive  elegance. 
So  many  of  those  proportions  fit  older  buildings  around  San 
Francisco  that  the  whole  building  then  fits  into  things  better. 
I've  always  enjoyed  the  house.  And  they're  such  wonderful 
people. 

I  don't  know  whether  I  ever  told  you  or  not,  but  they--I 
can't  remember  when  on  earth  it  was,  but  they  just  up  and 
decided  to  have  a  party  for  the  house  [December  1988].   They 
invited  all  the  residential  clients  in  northern  California  that 
they  could  find.   It  was  a  marvelous  party.   It  seemed  to  me  to 
be  an  impossible  thing  to  do,  because  the  Goldmans  didn't  know 
any  of  these  people.   But  they  had  people  who  came  from  all 
over. 


Riess: 


Was  it  a  surprise? 
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Esherick:   No,  it  wasn't  a  surprise.   I  helped  them  organize  who  the  list 
ought  to  be.   But  it  was  a  marvelous  party,  very  funny.   Dick 
Goldman  got  everybody  to  relate  some  story  about  the  house,  and 
there  were  a  lot  of  funny  stories  about  stubbornness.   [laughs] 

And  you  know,  the  thing  that's  interesting  about  the 
Goldman  house  is  that  it's  a  very  popular  and  well  known  house 
in  the  city.  More  people  know  that  house. 

Riess:     Because  of  publications? 

Esherick:   No,  they  just  drive  by  it  and  like  it.   It's  well  kept,  and  it 
just  happens  to  touch  some  kind  of  a  chord  someplace  or  other 
there.   Just  dumb  luck. 

Riess:     What's  this  note  about  the  contractor  and  the  building  of  it? 

Esherick:   Oh.   [laughs]   Well,  the  contractor  was  a  guy  by  the  name  of 

Sartorio,  basically  an  Italian  concrete  contractor,  but  then  he 
decided  that  he  wanted  to  do  other  things.  Mostly  he  did 
foundations,  so  to  have  him  do  this  very  elegant  house  seems 
kind  of  anachronistic.   He  used  to  drive  Dick  Goldman  nuts, 
because  things  would  be  not  well  done,  and  then  I'd  yell  at  him, 
and  he'd  always  straighten  it  up  and  do  it  right.   He  eventually 
did  a  great  job. 

Riess:     There  is  a  line  associated  with  Wurster  about  expensive-looking 
materials.   What  is  it? 

Esherick:   "Douglas  fir  plywood  is  more  expensive  than  sheetrock,  but  it 
looks  cheaper,  so  we  used  Douglas  fir  plywood." 

Riess:     Yes.  Well,  in  the  Goldman  house  did  you  have  a  chance  to  work 
with  materials  you  hadn't  had  the  budget  for  before? 

Esherick:  You  were  always  trying  to  get  the  best  value  for  whatever  it  was 
that  you  were  doing.  My  having  grown  up  in  the  Depression,  and 
being  used  to  the  necessity  of  doing  things  economically,  it  was 
just  automatically  what  I  did.   I  never  liked  fancy  materials 
anyway . 

Allan  Temko  is  always  talking  about  "noble  materials , "  and 
what  the  hell  is  noble  about  any  material?  I'll  be  damned  if  I 
know.  But  I  think  basically  what  he  means  is  expensive,  or 
preferably  inordinately  expensive  materials.   I've  always  liked 
to  use  the  most  ordinary,  common  materials,  because  I  think  you 
attach  whatever  the  building  is  to  other  ordinary  things.   I 
mean,  life  is  more  important  than  marble  floors.   But  you  wanted 
to  do  it  right,  nevertheless. 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 
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There  are  interesting  things  in  that  house.   It's  a  plaster 
house,  it  has  radiant  heating  in  the  ceiling  that  has  been  very 
satisfactory  all  these  years,  and  it  works  wonderfully  well. 
San  Francisco  is  an  ideal  place  for  radiant  heat  in  the  ceiling, 
because  you  rarely  have  rapid  temperature  shifts,  as  we  had 
yesterday,  when  it  suddenly  warmed  up. 

Did  you  have  much  to  say  about  the  look  of  the  interior? 

Of  the  forms,  yes.   But  of  the  furnishings,  no.   Frances  Elkins 
did  the  interiors,  mostly  because  Frances  Elkins  had  done  a  lot 
of  work  for  the  Haases.  There  were  two  possibilities  for  an 
interior  designer  in  those  days.   It  was  either  Frances  Elkins 
or  Beth  Armstrong. 

II 

Beth  Armstrong's  work  was  a  little  less  high  style,  but  Frances 
Elkins'  wasn't  really  very  high  style.   You  know  the  wonderful 
house  in  Monterey,  Casa  Munras,  was  her  house  that  she  bought 
and  fixed  up  and  turned  into  an  absolutely  marvelous  place.   But 
she  was  a  pretty  fierce  woman.   She'd  run  over  you  in  nothing 
flat,  and  some  kid  like  me  was--I  mean,  she  deigned  to  listen  to 
me  from  time  to  time,  just  barely.   Quite  different  in  character 
from  Armstrong,  Carter,  and  Kenyon.   I  knew  all  of  them. 

Did  you  do  the  courtyard,  to  the  extent  that  it  was  done? 


No,  Doug  Baylis  was  the  landscape  architect, 
unassertive  thing. 


Very  nice,  simple, 


I  think  one  of  the  radical  things  about  the  house  is  the 
way  in  which  it  is  pushed  way  to  the  back  of  the  lot.   You 
couldn't  do  that  with  the  goofy  zoning  laws  that  we  have  today. 
They  wouldn't  let  you  build  that  close  to  the  rear  lot  line. 
Most  of  the  zoning  laws,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  are  designed  to 
protect  people  out  in  the  Avenues  or  someplace,  and  then  they 
try  to  apply  it  all  over  the  city,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  nuts. 
But  it  was  done  at  the  right  time,  let's  say. 


Jobs ;  Passman.  Kimball.  San  Rafael  Fire  Department 


Riess:     Well,  good.   Simultaneously  in  1950,  you  had  a  lot  of  other 
work.   Edward  Gassman. 
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Esherick:   He  was  a  very  interesting  man.   He  was  Jewish,  but  he  had  been 
the  DNB  [German  News  Bureau]  correspondent  in  Yugoslavia.   It 
was  kind  of  odd.   He  had  been  in  central  Europe,  mostly  taking 
care  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  and  only  moved  here 
when  the  handwriting  got  on  the  wall—he  actually  lived  and 
worked  there,  I  believe,  through  most  of  the  war,  which  is 
really  strange.   His  wife  was  an  American.   But  he  was  a 
fascinating  guy  to  talk  to,  very  cultured. 

It  was  just  a  very  simple,  plain  little  house  in  Palo  Alto 
--in  fact,  I  don't  remember  the  house  especially  well.   He  was 
such  a  memorable  guy  that  I  remember  him  more  than  anything 
else.   He  was  fun  to  work  with  and  to  talk  to. 

The  [William]  Kimballs  were  young  people.   He's  now  a 
prominent  businessman.   I  think  they  still  live  in  the  house  in 
Kent  Woodlands.   It's  a  barn-like  shape. 

Riess:     Like  the  one  you  did  for  yourself? 

Esherick:   Yes,  very  much  so.   In  kind  of  a  difficult  site,  in  a  little 

hollow,  hard  to  get  light  into  it.   But  it  was  a  nice  house,  and 
it  worked  out  very  well. 

Riess:     After  the  Goldman  skylight,  did  you  find  yourself  just  loving 
them  and  popping  them  in? 

Esherick:   Yes,  wherever  I  could.   Probably  there  are  some  in  the  Kimball 
house. 

It  was  a  house  for  younger  people  with  a  young  family,  and 
a  lot  of  attention  to  kids'  space,  not  at  all  pretentious.   You 
can't  see  the  house  from  the  road,  it's  on  a  little  private 
road,  you'd  never  know  it  was  there. 

Riess:     I  can  imagine  that  such  a  house  would  really  need  a  skylight. 

Esherick:  The  odd  thing  is  that  I  don't  recall  big  skylights  in  the 

Kimball  house.  One  of  the  problems  over  there  is  the  problem  of 
the  skylight  warming  up  too  much  in  the  summer,  and  that  may 
have  been  the  reason  it  wasn't  done.   But  there  are  a  bunch  of 
houses  in  that  general  pattern  of  big  barn- like  things. 

Riess:     And  how  did  you  get  light  into  them,  then? 

Esherick:   Just  by  distributing  the  rooms  all  around  the  outside,  and  being 
very  careful  about  it,  and  getting  a  fair  amount  of  glass.   I 
don't  remember  the  house  well  enough  to  say  how  we  did  it. 
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The  Dern  house  is  a  two- story  house  dug  into  the  hill.   You 
come  up  and  drive  in  underneath,  and  then  most  of  the  house  is 
up  above.   John  Dern  was  an  economist  working  for  Standard  Oil, 
a  very  interesting  person.   It  was  unusual  to  have  anybody  but  a 
direct  businessman,  technician-like  guy,  working  for  a  company 
like  Standard  Oil.   But  John  headed  a  department  that  tried  to 
do  economic,  and  I  think  to  a  certain  extent  political, 
forecasting  for  Standard  Oil's  operations  in  the  Middle  East. 
So  my  long  interest  in  intelligence  from  my  days  in  the  navy 
made  it  interesting  to  talk  to  him. 

And  to  a  certain  extent,  that's  why  Edward  Gassman  was  such 
fun,  because  I  was  finding  out  about  a  part  of  the  world  that  I 
was  fascinated  with. 

Riess:     The  idea  of  building  into  the  hillside,  was  that  a  challenge? 

Esherick:   We  just  had  to.   You  had  to  build  it  into  the  hillside,  it  was 
so  much  of  a  slope.   The  first  floor  was  dug  in,  but  the  second 
floor  had  light  all  the  way  around  it.   When  we  were  talking 
about  the  McCoy  house,  the  idea  of  the  house  sticking  out  from 
the  slope  didn't  work  with  the  Dern  house  because  you  approached 
from  below. 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


The  San  Rafael  Fire  Department  was  just  an  alteration  to 
one  of  the  San  Rafael  firehouses.   It  comes  along  after  Albert 
Field.   How  I  got  on  that  circuit  I  don't  know,  and  how  I  got  to 
know  these  people--!  guess  I  got  to  know  the  city  engineer  or 
somebody  who  evidently  thought  I  wasn't  too  stupid,  so  I  was 
given  a  lot  of  stuff  to  do. 

People  didn't  find  out  about  people  from  reading  magazines, 
or  from  some  professional  system  that  guaranteed  that  you  knew 
something  about  building;  they  knew  about  the  ability  of  people 
more  from  contractors.   They  wanted  a  building  that  worked  and 
that  wasn't  going  to  give  them  a  whole  lot  of  trouble,  and  that 
was  technically  sound,  and  that  was  economical. 

A  grassroots  approach  to  your  architect. 

Yes.   It  was  great  for  me,  because  I  learned  a  lot.   You 
wouldn't  think,  the  amount  that  I  talk,  that  I'd  ever  have  time 
to  listen  to  anybody,  but  the  reality  is  I  really  do  like  to 
listen  to  people. 

The  fire  department  wasn't  anything  in  particular,  except 
that  I  learned  how  firemen  lived  and  worked,  which  is  sort  of 
unbelievable.   The  firemen  all  live  in  the  firehouse,  and  they 
have  a  kitchen,  and  you  would  think  that  the  firemen  would 
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organize  their  cooking  so  that  they  would  take  shifts.   But  they 
don't  do  that  at  all,  no  firehouse  that  I've  ever  worked  on. 
Each  fireman  cooks  his  own  dinner--!  guess  it's  "or  her  own 
dinner"  today.   It  must  be  absolute  madness.  And  they  all  buy 
separately,  so  that  there  are  more  damn  refrigerators  around 
than  you'd  ever  believe. 


Jobs :  Cahill.  Caldwell.  Summers.  Gibson 


Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Bob  Cahill' 
buildings. 


s  house,  this  is  one  of  a  whole 
[#5013] 


series  of  Cahill 


This  is  Cahill  Construction? 

Yes,  Cahill  Construction.   I  didn't  know  Bob  especially  well, 
knew  his  brother  John  better,  I  had  known  him  before.   I  don't 
know  how  I  got  to  know  Bob,  but  the  Cahills  weren't  famous  for 
being  friendly  with  architects,  so  it  was  actually  unusual  for 
one  of  them  to  get  an  architect.   I  think  they  generally  felt 
that  architects  didn't  know  what  the  hell  was  going  on  with 
anything. 

Raycliffe  Terrace  [where  Cahill  house  is]  was  like  Normandy 
Terrace? 


Esherick:   It's  in  the  same  general  area.   It's  in  the  block  west  of 

Divisadero,  off  Pacific  Avenue  between  Pacific  and  Broadway. 
You  come  into  the  house  from  on  top,  and  Broadway  is  quite  steep 
out  there,  so  that  the  house  is  at  the  Raycliffe  Terrace  level 
off  Pacific.   It's  pushed  right  out  to  Broadway,  and  the  thing 
looks  like  one  of  those  Tibetan  monasteries.   It  just  goes  up 
and  up  and  up  off  Broadway. 

It's  a  very,  very  pleasant,  very  simple  house.   Bob  had  an 
engineering  degree  from  Stanford,  and  he  did  his  own 
engineering,  which  led  to  a  kind  of  stiffness  to  some  things. 
But  it's  basically  a  very  good  house.   I  got  to  know  Bob  and 
Vivian  very  well,  and  he  was  a  very  good  guy.  We'll  talk  about 
it  later,  but  I  did  another  house  for  him  at  Woodside  which  is 
wonderful. 

The  Cahills  did  a  lot  of  stuff  on  spec,  apartment  houses 
and  so  on,  and  I  used  to  advise  him.   I  wouldn't  do  the 
architecture  for  them,  because  they'd  have  somebody  like  Angus 
McSweeney  or  one  of  those  characters,  or  William  Merchant.   But 
I'd  always  get  asked  what  color  to  paint  it. 
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Riess:     Really?  That  was  how  they  used  you? 

Esherick:   Well,  it  was  very  informal.   Bob  would  just  call  me  up  and  say, 
"What  color  shall  I  paint  it?"  And  I'd  say,  "I'll  go  down  and 
look  at  it."  Then  I'd  call  him  back  and  tell  him  what  color  to 
paint  it,  and  that  was  it.  It  was  a  between  friends  sort  of 
thing. 

Riess:     Raycliffe  Terrace  and  Normandy  Terrace  are  cul-de-sacs  that  look 
like  they  were  developed  at  the  same  time. 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  think  pretty  much  the  same  time. 

Riess:     When  you  went  in  there,  did  you  take  a  look  at  what  was  around 
you  to  make  it  all  kind  of  harmonious?  Do  you  do  that? 

Esherick:   No.   Not  on  Raycliffe  Terrace  certainly,  where  the  stuff  was 
pretty  awful.   Although  Bill  did  a  very  nice  house  at  the 
entrance  to  Raycliffe  Terrace.   In  fact,  there  may  be  two  houses 
of  his  at  the  entrance  to  Raycliffe  Terrace,  off  Pacific.   Those 
were  nice.   And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Cahill  fits  that 
pattern.   It's  just  simple  wood  boards,  and  unpretentious. 

What  used  to  be  the  Sansome  house  on  Normandy  Terrace  I 
designed  when  I  was  in  Gardner's  office,  and  then  remodeled  it 
later  on.   I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  Wurster  houses  there 
too  that  are  very  nice. 

Riess:     Okay,  John  Bradley. 

Esherick:   This  is  Jack  and  Gay  Bradley  again.  My  guess  is  that  this  is 

their  Hillsborough  house.   They  had  Tommy  completely  redo  their 
garden  and  I  did  a  little,  tiny  adjusting  of  things.   I  think 
that's  all  it  is.  We'd  have  to  look  it  up  to  be  sure. 

Emmett  Caldwell  was  a  remodeling  job.   Emmett  was  part  of 
the  Caldwell  family  from  Philadelphia.   Caldwell 's  sold  all  the 
fancy  china  and  silverware  and  everything  else.   Emmett  was  so 
nutty  that  I  always  thought  they  must  have  given  him  a  lot  of 
money  and  told  him  to  get  at  least  3,000  miles  from 
Philadelphia.   Emmett  was  a  wonderful,  mad  character  if  ever 
there  was  one,  terribly  erratic.  He  had  the  Woodside  Store  for 
a  while.   I  did  some  work  for  him  at  the  Woodside  Store  and  then 
some  work  on  his  house. 

I  guess  I  got  to  know  him  through  Hannah,  who  used  to  be 
Hannah  Locke  from  Philadelphia.   She  lived  in  Chestnut  Hill  and 
had  been  a  friend  of  Becky's,  I  think  had  gone  to  Bryn  Mawr  with 
her.   Hannah,  as  any  sensible  person  would,  finally  departed  the 
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scene.   She  married—oh,  god,  I  can't  think  of  his  name—I  don't 
know  whether  it's  Ed  Chandler,  or  who  on  earth  it  was,  some 
high-powered  regent.   [Edward  Carter] 

Burt  Summers— Burt  was  a  partner  in  Nielsen,  Erbentraut  & 
Summers.   Nielsen  got  dropped,  and  it  was  Erbentraut  &  Summers. 
Burt  is,  I  believe,  still  in  business,  and  one  of  the  best 
contractors  there  is  around.   He  was  an  MIT  engineer  and  a  very 
knowledgeable  person.   I  always  liked  the  fact  that  we  had  a 
fair  number  of  contractors  who  came  to  us  for  houses.  Then  we 
really  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  them. 

Burt  was  a  very  quiet,  nice  guy,  and  his  wife,  Edie,  is  a 
nice  person.   They  didn't  have  any  children.   The  house  is  a 
very,  very  elegant,  interesting  house.   In  a  way,  it's  related 
to  John  Yeon's  house  for  Aubrey  Watzek,  the  plan  is  similar. 

Riess:     You  mean  you  were  really  thinking  about  that? 

Esherick:   You  know,  not  necessarily,  but  it  came  out  that  way,  that  they 
wanted  the  sort  of  old-fashioned  study  that  would  be  used  as  a 
guest  room,  but  would  also  be  for  a  smaller,  intimate  situation, 
the  cocktail  hour  study.   So  you  would  go  into  this  room  first 
for  a  drink,  then  you'd  go  to  dinner,  and  then  you'd  come  out 
and  go  to  the  living  room.   Or  in  those  days,  when  the  ladies 
went  one  way  and  the  men  went  another,  that  provided  you  with 
two  rooms  after  dinner. 

You  come  into  a  courtyard  and  then  enter  into  a  big,  long 
gallery  with  very  big,  very  tall  windows.   The  same  sort  of 
double-hung  windows  that  are  in  the  Goldman  house,  and  quite 
tall  ceilings.   It's  a  one-story  house.   On  your  left  is  the 
dining  room,  and  you  look  down  axis  of  the  entrance  gallery  at 
the  dining  room,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  right  straight 
through  the  house,  a  central  hall  sort  of  thing.   The  living 
room  is  then  off  to  your  right,  but  it's  a  dead  end  room.   When 
you  go  into  the  living  room,  you're  not  running  through  it  on  to 
someplace  else.  The  hall  takes  care  of  getting  to  the  garden. 
Then  between  where  you  come  in  and  the  dining  room  is  the  study, 
a  closed-in  little  place.   Off  to  the  right  are  some  bedrooms. 

I  said  that  it  was  like  John  Yeon's  house.   I  don't  know 
whether  I  just  thought  that  now  or  whether  I've  thought  that  for 
some  time  or  not.   It  just  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  it's  a 
plan  that's  quite  similar  to  the  Watzek  house  except  for  the 
through-hall.   But  it's  a  kind  of  organization  that  I've  always 
liked,  sort  of  a  Van  der  Rohe-like  organization.   It's  an 
elegant  house.   It's  just  always  been  very  nice  and  very 
satisfactory  and  very  modest. 
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The  Gibsons  were  friends  of  the  Campbells.   They're  part  of 
a  northern  Valley  group.   One  of  their  sons  is  a  landscape 
architect,  a  very  good  landscape  architect.   It  fits  a  pattern 
that  I  think  happens  often,  that  if  kids  grow  up  in  a  household 
where  a  house  is  going  to  be  built,  or  a  garden,  or  something 
like  that,  they  get  grabbed  by  the  whole  idea  and  the  whole 
process,  and  then  they  become  architects.  I've  seen  it  happen 
before . 

It's  a  nice,  simple  house.   Fair  Oaks  isn't  as  nice  and 
isolated,  country-like,  as  it  used  to  be.   I  understand  the 
traffic  is  just  unbelievable  out  there. 


Herzl  Memorial  Competition,  with  Halprin  and  Olwell  #f 


Esherick:   Herzl  Memorial. 

Riess:     Who  came  up  with  that? 
involved? 


Did  Larry  Halprin  ask  you  to  get 


Esherick:   Yes,  I  think  so.   We  did  it  with  Larry  Halprin.   Bob  Olwell  was 
in  the  office  at  that  time,  and  Bob  and  Larry  and  I  worked  on 
it.  We  didn't  get  very  far  with  it.  Larry  has  a  long 
association  with  Israel.   His  mother  was  a  prominent  Zionist. 
In  fact,  Larry  lived  in  a  kibbutz  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
But  it  was  just  a  competition  drawing,  and  we  didn't  win.   The 
scheme  we  came  up  with  was  a  far  superior  scheme  to  what  was 
built,  but  that's  what  I  think. 

Riess:     Bob  Olwell  was  in  the  firm  in  1950?  Was  he  associated  with  you? 

Esherick:   Not  formally.   He  would  have  been  if  I'd  ever  got  that  far.   But 
I  think  he  left  around  '52,  something  like  that.   Bob  was  a  good 
guy.   He  was  very  funny,  too.   I  always  liked  the  story  that  he 
told  about  going  over  to  a  review  of  a  student ' s  work  at 
Berkeley- -there  was  this  little  tiny  Chinese  woman  whose  work 
was  being  reviewed.   Bob  in  his  gentle  way  said,  "How  high  is 
the  ceiling?"  And  she  was  caught  flat.   She  didn't  know  how 
high  it  was,  and  she  said,  "Twenty- four  feet."   [laughter] 

Bob  said,  "Twenty-four  feet?"  And  she  said,  "Twenty-two? 
Twenty?  Eighteen?"   [laughter] 
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Jobs;  Jurs,  Daniels.  Schlesinger 


Esherick:   Bob  Jurs  [J5104]  was  a  Cadillac  dealer  over  there—Bob  died 
early.   Shirley  Jurs  was  a  character. 

For  reasons  I  could  never  understand,  you  didn't  get  the 
same  quality  construction  over  there  in  Orinda  that  you  got 
elsewhere.   The  house  sits  right  on  the  crown  of  a  little  teensy 
hill.   It's  a  very  nice  house.  We  never  photographed  it,  and  I 
haven't  seen  it  for  years. 

It's  interesting,  the  next  one,  the  Daniels  house,  George 
Daniels  was  the  Pontiac  dealer  here  in  San  Francisco,  and  Bob 
Jurs  was  the  Cadillac  dealer  over  there.   Daniels  was  in 
Piedmont  [253  Sandringham  Road]. 

Riess:     By  then,  by  1951,  were  you  turning  down  any  kind  of  jobs? 

Esherick:   I  don't  think  really,  I  don't  think  I  ever  have.   If  I  obviously 
couldn't  do  something,  or  we  were  too  busy,  or  they  were  people 
that  I  didn't  think  really  wanted  a  building  I  might  have.   I've 
never  liked  people  who  build  things  for  other  reasons  than  just 
plain  building  a  place  to  use. 

I've  always  been  very  fortunate  in  that  all  my  residential 
clients  just  wanted  a  house  to  live  in.  There  are  so  many  cases 
of  people  who  have  other  sorts  of  reasons.   I  think  it's  because 
I've  been  lucky  about  clients,  and  also  in  this  particular 
characteristic,  that  I  don't  know  of  any  client  who  ever  got  a 
divorce,  which  I  understand  is  unheard  of.   You  know,  a  lot  of 
people  build  houses  to  save  the  marriage.   It's  a  dumb  idea. 

Riess:     So  no  job  was  too  small. 

Esherick:   Well,  that's  right,  especially  if  they  were  old  friends,  an  old 
client.   I  get  calls  all  the  time—people  call  up  and  say,  "I 
want  to  buy  a  new  refrigerator."  Well,  I  know  about  as  much 
about  refrigerators  as  I  do  the  New  York  Central  timetable,  but 
they  want  advice  on  that.   I'll  get  a  call—they're  going  to  re- 
roof,  what  kind  of  a  roof  should  there  be?  Which  is  a  very  good 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 
Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 

Esherick: 
Riess: 

Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


question,  because  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  changes  that  have 
been  made.   So  I  like  to  be  helpful. 

Good.   Schlesinger. 

Schlesinger  was  on,  I  think,  Vallejo  or  Green,  pretty  far  out. 

You  say,  "Getting  light  into  an  otherwise  dismal  place." 

It  sure  was.   The  kitchen  was  on  the  south  side.   It  was  one  of 
those  houses  that  looks  out  over  the  bay.   You  came  up  and  went 
in  the  side,  and  there  was  this  huge  dark  entrance  hall  right  in 
the  middle.  Living  room  and  dining  room  on  the  north  side,  and 
then  a  mile-long  pantry.   Because  the  kitchen  was  on  the  south 
side  you  had  this  big  long  pantry  that  connected  to  the  dining 
room,  and  there  was  a  stair  in  the  middle  with  no  skylight  or 
anything  like  that.   They  couldn't  stand  the  kitchen  area.   In 
fact,  the  whole  house  was  so  dreary. 

So  we  took  the  kitchen  out.   The  kitchen,  like  a  lot  of  old 
San  Francisco  kitchens,  was  about  five  times  as  big  as  it  needed 
to  be.   You  practically  needed  roller  skates  to  get  from  the 
stove  to  the  sink.   We  made  a  smaller,  more  compact  kitchen  and 
pushed  it  toward  the  north,  and  then  made  a  big,  nice,   garden 
room-breakfast  room  thing  with  a  fireplace  in  it  and  everything 
that  ran  along  the  south  side,  and  that's  all  it  was.  It  was 
just  a  nice,  pleasant  room. 

We're  going  through  the  fifties  work,  and  I'm  reminded  of  the 
look  of  the  fifties,  amoeba-shaped  tables  on  three  iron  legs. 

[laughs]   Yes. 

Did  you  do  any  of  that? 

No.   I've  been  very  lucky  in  that  I  somehow  or  other  came  along 
either  just  before  or  just  after  egregiously  bad  things  came 
along.   I  never  had  to  do  a  curtain  wall  building  or  anything 
like  that. 

Did  you  do  a  conversation  pit? 

I  don't  think  so.  That  was  another  one.  Any  time  anything  got 
popular,  I  think  I  had  an  instinctive  opposition  to  it.  There's 
a  new  thing  now  [1995]  called  the  great  room.  We  started  to  do 
a  house  down  in  Pescadero  for  some  guy  who  wanted  a  great  room, 
and  I  didn't  know  what  the  hell  a  great  room  was.  I  had  to  ask 
somebody. 
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Riess:     So  you  didn't  do  any  bad  fifties  things. 
Esherick:   [laughs]   I  wouldn't  be  so  strong  as  to  say  that. 

Riess:     You  could  do  something  that  would  be  bad  and  not  know  it  was 
bad.   Hasn't  that  happened? 

Esherick:   Oh,  of  course  not.   [laughter] 

Riess:     A  little  style  thing  that  you  can't  stand  now? 

Esherick:  Well,  I  somehow  had  a  conservative  sense  about  things.  I  think 
I've  been  lucky  enough  in  a  lot  of  cases  to  be  able  to  guess  at 
what  is  ephemeral.  That's  what  one  tries  to  do. 

The  Bob  Smith  house  is  another  one  of  those  spec  houses. 


Jobs;  Starr,  Eliaser,  Newgard  Medical  Offices.  Eastman 


Esherick:   The  Starr  house  is  something  else  for  Allen  and  Maria  Starr. 

Allen  has  departed  the  scene.  Maria  is  a  very  volatile  Austrian 
and  she  used  to  be  a  great—well,  she  still  probably  is  a  great 
skier.   She  has  a  voice  that  is  about  five  octaves  above  the 
average  female  voice,  and  talks  a  mile  a  minute,  very  funny  and 
alert,  just  extraordinarily  bright,  and  very  Austrian,  Viennese. 
Allen  was  wonderfully  slow,  stolid—as  Norma  [Esherick]  always 
says  of  people  like  that,  they're  the  only  two  people  who  could 
ever  stand  one  another. 

The  Starrs  owned  the  Mission  Peak  Ranch,  which  is  up  above 
Mission  San  Jose  on  what  is  called  Mission  Peak.   They  have  sold 
off,  I  think,  a  lot  of  it  by  now.   He  ran  cattle  up  there.   He 
was  an  engineer,  and  he  was  always  designing  automobile  engines, 
especially  interested  in  carboration  systems  and  so  on,  so  that 
it  was  not  only  a  house,  but  then  over  the  hill,  so  you  didn't 
hear  all  the  noise,  he  had  a  machine  shop,  which  was  really  fun 
to  do. 

The  house  is  extremely  simple.   It  looks  like  a  barn,  with 
a  big  high  living  room  that  sits  in  the  center  of  the  house  and 
goes  the  full  barn  height.   The  living  room  section  goes  all  the 
way  from  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other.   Then  there's  a 
porch  that  runs  around  the  outside.   It's  basically  just  a  one- 
room  house,  relatively  small,  but  it's  a  neat  place. 
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After  Allen  died,  Maria  was  going  to  move  to  Sun  Valley, 
and  we  designed,  or  I  designed,  a  couple  of  possible  houses  for 
her.   She  was  looking  at  a  piece  of  property  just  outside 
Ketchum.   It  never  got  anywhere.   Every  now  and  then  Maria 
would  get  the  bug  to  build  another  house,  and  then  there 'd  be  an 
enormous  flurry  of  activity,  and  then  it  would  all  calm  down. 

Riess:     Last  time  you  talked  about  a  house  with  a  metal  roof,  and  I 
instantly  sizzled  at  the  idea. 

Esherick:   Well,  there's  ventilation  under  the  metal,  and  there's 

insulation  underneath.   The  main  thing  is  that  most  metal 
buildings  that  get  hot  are  buildings  that  have  been  painted.   If 
it's  the  raw  galvanized  it  reflects  most  of  the  heat,  and  they 
really  don't  get  so  hot.   I  mean,  your  automobile  gets  hot,  but 
that's  because  number  one,  it's  painted,  and  the  other  is  that 
they're  so  well  sealed  today  that  they  just  build  up  the  heat 
and  hang  on  to  it. 

The  Eliaser  house  is  out  on  the  north  side  of  Pacific 
Avenue,  on  some  land  that  was  the  forecourt,  I  think,  of  Jim 
Ackerman's  father's  house,  if  I'm  correct  on  that.   It's  the 
second  house  in  from  the  Lyon  Street  corner.   Very  simple  little 
house,  and  it  fits  in  there.   It's  pinched  in  between  a  big  old 
house  on  the  left  and  another  big  old  house  on  the  right.  There 
had  been  a  loop  drive  off  Pacific  that  was  the  primary  entrance 
to  the  "Ackerman"  house  in  the  rear.   This  was  modified  when  the 
lot  was  sold  and  my  recollection  is  that  the  west  drive  became 
part  of  the  Eliasers'  lot  but  the  east  became  the  Eliasers1 
drive  for  their  garage  in  the  rear. 

I  don't  know  how  access  to  Ackerman  was  worked  out, 
probably  from  off  Lyon.   The  Eliaser  house  was  a  simple  little 
box  with  a  single  living  room-dining  room  downstairs  facing 
south,  and  then  a  kitchen,  and  a  maid's  room  in  a  wing  to  the 
north.   The  master  bedroom  and  guest  room  are  above  the  living 
room.   It's  just  been  sold.  Maurice  is  moving  out.   I  think 
he's  in  the  process  of  buying  a  condominium. 

The  Newgard  Medical  Offices  are  out  on  California  Street, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  Children's  Hospital,  near 
that  funny  Laurel  Village  shopping  center,  right  across  from 
Hahnemann  Hospital.   It  was  just  a  simple,  one-man  medical 
office  with  parking  in  front.  Kurt  was  either  German  or 
Austrian,  I  don't  know  which,  and  with  a  great  manner,  a  very 
elegant  kind  of  guy,  very  nice  guy.   He  was  an  obstetrician  with 
mostly  clients  at  Children's. 

Riess:     Medical  offices  [1951] --this  is  the  first  of  that  type  of  thing. 
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Esherick:   Yes.   Now,  how  come  we  got  named  for  it,  I  really  don't  have  any 
idea.   The  interesting  thing  was  that  we  spent  a  lot  of  time 
figuring  out  how  it  ought  to  be  laid  out  so  that  it  would  work 
smoothly,  the  examining  rooms  and  the  dressing  rooms  and 
everything.  We  worked  out  a  general  pattern  of  how  the  thing 
would  work,  and  he  found  it  so  efficient  that  he  could  take  more 
patients  and  the  only  limit  was  his  capacity  for  deliveries.  He 
was  always  delighted  with  that,  because  it  gave  him  a  rest 
between  deliveries. 

The  building  had  little  windows  on  the  back  so  that  there 
was  actually  light  coming  into  the  examination  rooms,  which  were 
off  a  central  atrium-like  space  with  skylights  and  laboratories. 
A  little  garden  courtyard  opened  off  the  hall  to  the  "atrium." 
I  don't  know  whether  Kurt  sold  it  or  whether  he  took  in  partners 
or  what,  but  they  eliminated  the  garden.   Somebody  came  in  and 
closed  it  all  in.   It  isn't  nearly  as  nice  as  it  was.   But  it 
was  fun  to  do. 


Riess:     Eastman? 

Esherick:   Ben  Eastman's  house  is  on  a  little  lane  south  of  Mountain  Home 
Road  in  Woodside.   It's  an  extremely  simple  house.   You  come  in 
the  drive  and  the  garage  is  on  the  turn-around.   A  long  porch 
connects  the  garage  to  the  house,  a  big  simple  barn  shape  with 
the  kids  all  off  on  the  left-hand  side  with  the  main  bedroom 
pretty  much  in  the  middle.   It  couldn't  have  been  simpler. 

When  the  Eastmans  moved  away,  Reid  and  Peggy  Dennis  bought 
it.   I  had  known  Peggy  when  she  lived  in  San  Rafael,  used  to 
play  tennis  with  her  father.   I  had  always  wondered  how  one 
would  ever  add  on  to  the  house,  because  it  was  such  a  unified 
thing.  Well,  when  I  say  I  always  wondered,  I  don't  mean  that  I 
sat  around  worrying  about  it,  and  couldn't  catch  the  train 
because  I  was  so  concerned  [laughs]  but  it  just  didn't  seem  to 
me  to  be  something  that  could  be  done. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  Dennises  came  along  and  it  had  to 
be  added  to,  and  it's  one  of  the  most  successful  things  that 
we've  ever  done--a  really  crazy  remodeling  job.   It's  a 
marvelous  site.   Real  eastern-type  woods—what  you  think  of  as 
"the  woods"  from  the  East  Coast  hardly  exist  in  California.   But 
it's  in  a  location  where  there  is  a  woods,  and  it  has  that 
wonderful  mottled  light.   There's  a  chase  scene  or  something 
like  that  in  "Rashomon"  that  has  been  very  influential  on  me 
because  of  the  sense  of  the  light  quality  that  you  get  in  that 
film.  In  many  ways,  the  Dennis  house  has  that. 

II 
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Esherick:   The  Eastman  house  had  skylights  plugged  into  it  and  the  idea  was 
to  make  going  into  the  house  and  living  in  the  house  not  really 
very  different  from  not  going  into  the  house,  or  going  into  the 
house  and  then  going  out  the  other  side.  So  the  light  qualities 
of  it  were  very  much  the  same  inside  as  outside  in  the  woods. 
That  is,  you  made  a  connection  to  the  place  as  a  place.   I 
learned  a  lot  from  doing  that,  and  always  keep  trying  to  do  it. 

Riess:     There  were  a  sufficient  number  of  skylights  so  that  you  got 
dappled  light  in  the  house? 

Esherick:   Yes,  that  was  the  idea.  And  then  the  height  of  the  windows 

varies  very  much.   Some  of  the  windows  go  way  the  hell  up  to  the 
roof,  because  of  this  barn  shape. 


Jobs:  Brantman,  Borregard,  Grant.  Lezin 


Riess:     Were  you  having  houses  published  in  Sunset  magazine  by  this 
time,  do  you  think? 

Esherick:   Probably  not  so  much.   More  the  architectural  press.   The  first 
big  burst  of  things  came  from  houses  that  were  in  the  show  at 
the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  now  Museum  of  Modern  Art.   And 
then  that  stuff  got  picked  up  and  got  published  in  Architectural 
Forum,  which  was  Howard  Myers1  magazine.   But  there  wasn't  so 
much  poring  over  magazines  in  those  days,  I  think,  as  there  is 
today.   I  think  most  things  came  from  word  of  mouth,  from  people 
seeing  the  stuff. 

Let's  see,  Brantman  [$5203]  was  a  neat  house  on  Keil's 
Cove--Bill  Brantman,  and  Joyce.   They  had  a  little  house  there 
facing  up  Racoon  Straits  and  the  East  Bay  hills.   It  was  really 
nothing  more  than  just  adding  decks  and  connecting  them  to  this 
clif fside--it  really  was  a  cliff—and  figuring  out  ways  that  we 
could  carve  stuff  into  the  cliff  so  that  you  could  wander  down 
to  the  water.   She  liked  to  garden.   It  was  almost  impossible  to 
get  a  garden  in,  because  it  really  was  a  rocky  cliff  facing 
east. 

That  climate  over  there  is  just  so  beautiful.   That's  one 
of  the  best  environments  there  is  in  the  Bay  Area.   I  don't  know 
whether  you  know  it  or  not,  but  the  east  side  of  Belvedere,  and 
then  along  in  Keil's  Cove,  and  the  east  side  of  Corinthian 
Island,  has  a  little  tiny  microclimate  that  doesn't  appear  again 
until  Santa  Barbara.   Stuff  will  grow  in  there  that's  typical  of 
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Santa  Barbara.   I  think  of  the  people  who  live  over  there, 
probably  not  many  of  them  know  about  it. 

I  learned  about  it  from  a  lady  gardener  in  the  Northwest 
who  was  a  friend  of  Lockwood  de  Forest,  the  great  landscape 
architect  in  Santa  Barbara.  And  having  heard  about  this  weird 
phenomenon,  I  made  a  point  of  noticing  it  all  the  time.   It's 
really  extraordinary.   There's  stuff  there--!  wouldn't  be  a  bit 
surprised  but  there  are  bananas  growing  there. 

The  Ross  Community  Center.   Ross  had  no  place  for  any  kind 
of  community  meetings,  and  they  wanted  a  one-room  thing  with 
some  plumbing  in  it,  and  probably  room  for  a  little  warming 
kitchen.   I  just  did  some  studies  on  the  cuff  for  friends  in 
Ross.   Nothing  ever  came  of  it.   It  wasn't  anything. 

Borregard  is  on  Panoramic  [Hill],  in  Berkeley.  [15205] 
Riess:     Where  on  Panoramic? 

Esherick:   There's  a  very  elaborate  house  that  Warren  Callister  did.  [3456 
Dwight  Way]   When  you  go  up  Panoramic,  there  is  a  sharp  turn  to 
the  right,  and  the  Callister  house  is  there,  and  then  the  road 
continues  straight  up  for  a  while,  and  the  Borregard  is  on  the 
left.  [3514  Dwight  Way]   It's  a  very  simple  two-story  post-and- 
beam  house.   It's  a  highly  rationalized  post-and-beam  system, 
big-scale  module,  sixteen-foot-by-sixteen-foot  thing. 

Riess:     What  do  you  mean  by  highly  rationalized? 

Esherick:   Well,  it's  a  very  orderly  sort  of  thing,  very  regular.   It's  a 

system  that  has  been  thought  through  in  detail  to  solve  vertical 
and  horizontal  forces  and  everything.  And  then  the  details  of 
all  the  joints  and  connections  are  repeated  all  over  the  place. 
There  were  a  lot  of  other  samples  of  that,  but  this  one  in  some 
respects  is  the  purest  of  all  of  them.   The  posts  go  through 
vertically,  and  the  beams  are  in  pairs  each  side  of  the  posts, 
one  east-west  pair,  one  north-south  pair.   It's  all  bolted 
joints,  and  works  very  well. 

The  Borregards  no  longer  live  there.  There  are  some  people 
that  are  there  now  that  have  the  place  filled  up  with  grand 
pianos. 

Spencer  Grant  is  interesting  because  Mrs.  Grant  was  Lurline 
Matson  Roth's  daughter  [Berenice].  They're  divorced  now  and  she 
has  remarried,  and  her  name  is  Mrs.  Charles  Spalding. 
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I  don't  know  how  they  came  to  me.   They  wanted  a  swimming 
pool  and  a  garden.   Why  they  didn't  go  to  a  landscape  architect 
I  don't  know.   But  they  came  to  me,  and  I  redid  the  whole 
garden,  and  got  in  a  swimming  pool,  and  designed  terraces  and 
little  shelters  all  over  the  place,  and  bathhouses  and  stuff 
like  that.   I've  always  liked  doing  gardens,  as  I  mentioned  to 
you,  from  my  experience  with  Gardner. 

Anyway,  it  turned  out  they  liked  it  very  much,  and  then 
Mrs.  Roth  saw  it  and--I  can't  remember  the  sequence,  whether 
Mrs.  Roth  saw  the  garden  and  then  had  me  do  the  house  out  in 
Hawaii,  or  the  Grants  had  me  do  their  house.  We'll  find  out 
whether  I  did  the  Grant  house  in  Hillsborough  next  and  then  Mrs. 
Roth's  house,  or  the  other  way  around. 

The  commercial  building  listed  here—I  think  it  became  a 
shoe  store.   This  Bill  Breeze  was  a  guy  that  I  used  to  race 
automobiles  with,  and  eventually  when  I  ran  out  of  money  driving 
my  own  car,  I  drove  Formula  3  cars  for  Breeze.   But  that's 
another  story.   Breeze  was  a  marvelous,  irascible,  funny  guy. 

Norman  Lezin.   That's  Norman  and  Margy  [Margaret]  Lezin, 
and  she  was  one  of  the  [Ansley]  Salz  family.  Norman  ran  the  A. 
R.  Salz  tannery,  in  Santa  Cruz,  and  I  did  some  work  at  the 
tannery  for  Norman.   The  Lezin  house  is  an  exceptionally  nice 
house  in  Santa  Cruz.   When  it  was  done  it  just  looked  as  though 
there  wasn't  anything  for  miles  around,  this  big  field.  Now 
there's  a  house  every  fifteen  seconds. 


Jobs:  Beardslee.  Bewley,  Frank,  Daly.  Pike 


Esherick:   Bob  Beardslee 's  an  attorney  in  Stockton.   It  was  a  wonderful 

house  on  the  levee  at  the  edge  of  a  slough.   You  drove  up  a  road 
that  was  actually  below  the  water  level  of  the  slough,  and  a 
steep  bank  rises  up  with  the  house  at  the  top.   You  parked  down 
below,  and  the  house  roof  extended  down  to  cover  the  garage,  and 
the  steps  went  up  at  more  or  less  the  same  slope  as  the  roof. 
The  house  was  a  big  long  thing  stuck  up  on  top,  right  on  the 
levee,  right  on  the  water.   It  was  marvelous.  And  they  had  a 
little  sailboat  and  a  canoe  and  stuff  like  that.   It  was  a  neat, 
simple  little  house. 

The  Bewley  house  is  also  in  Stockton.   I  was  telling  you  a 
little  while  ago  about  clients  who  call  and  want  to  know  about 
what  kind  of  a  roof?  Well,  Ross  Just  called  a  while  back.   Ross 
Bewley  is  the  guy  who's  organizing  the  show  at  the  history 
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museum  in  Stockton  I  told  you  about.  Anyway,  that  is  another  of 
those  extremely  simple  barn- like  shapes,  everything  under  a 
single  roof. 

Fred  Frank  was  an  M.D.  and  a  psychiatrist  and  had  been  an 
army  doctor  during  the  war.   Very  interesting  guy.   They  had 
bought  a  horrendous  little  cottage  at  1036  Francisco  that  had 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Finocchio,  you  know,  the  manager  of  the 
entertainment  palace.   It  was  a  little  Hansel-and-Gretel  thing, 
most  awful  little  house  you  ever  saw,  with  sort  of  sugarplums 
coming  out  of  it  all  over  the  place. 

She  was  Helen  Zellerbach  Frank.   They  were  an  extremely 
interesting  couple.   They  were  friends  of  the  Eliasers,  which  is 
how  I  got  to  know  them.  Freddy  was  an  exceptionally  bright  and 
interesting  guy.   He's  one  of  many  psychiatrists  who  we've  had 
for  clients. 

Riess:     What  was  the  dynamic  when  you  were  working  with  a  psychiatrist? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know.   I  think  they  were  all  analyzing  me,  as  far  as  I 
could  tell.   Well,  that's  what  they  tell  me,  anyway. 

Freddy  had  been  a  rabbi  with  a  congregation  someplace  in 
Kentucky.   He  became  a  psychiatrist  later.   His  roommate  at  the 
Hebrew  Union  Seminary  in  Cincinnati,  I  think  it  is,  was  a  guy  by 
the  name  of  Walter  Rothman,  who  became  a  good  friend  also. 
Helen  and  Walter  were  married,  and  then  they  parted  company  and 
Freddy  married  Helen.   But  whenever  Walter  would  come  to  San 
Francisco,  he  would  move  right  in  with  the  Franks.   It  was  the 
funniest  trio  you  ever  saw,  unbelievable. 

There  was  hardly  anything  left  of  the  original  house  by  the 
time  we  got  through  with  it.   We  extended  it  in  every  direction, 
put  in  a  garage,  put  in  an  office  for  Freddy.   It  was  a  lot  of 
fun  and  they  were  very  good  friends,  and  I  saw  a  lot  of  them. 

The  [Charles]  Daly  house  is  a  unique  house.   It's  in 
Eureka,  and  it's  again  the  same  barn  shape.   Eureka  is  so  wet 
and  dark—it's  a  dark  brown  house  but  with  lots  of  very  bright 
color  in  it.   I  don't  know  that  I  thought  of  it  this  way,  but 
when  I  think  of  it  now,  I  realize  that  it's  all  Northwest  coast 
totem  pole  colors,  bright  reds  and  oranges  and  pale  blue  and 
everything,  just  picking  out  details. 

Riess:     A  wall  of  it,  or  a  whole  room? 

Esherick:   No,  not  the  whole  room,  just  decorative  parts  of  the  structure, 
all  around  the  house.   So  it  was  interesting  in  that  respect, 
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and  unique,  I  had  never  tried  anything  like  that.   But  it  was 
stimulated  more  by  this  gloomy  atmosphere. 

Joe  Kane:  we  did  some  drawings  for  a  house  in  Hurricane 
Gulch  in  Sausalito,  and  I  don't  think  it  ever  got  very  far.   Joe 
eventually  bought  the  Wiper  house. 

The  Daphne  house:  he  was  a  funeral  director.   They  were  a 
funny  pair.   He  was  very  much  a  professional  funeral  director, 
and  she  was  a  funny  person,  sniping  in  the  background.   1  guess 
there's  something  very  serious  about  all  funeral  directors,  and 
then  she  was  like  a  Greek  chorus  with  a  commentary. 

I  remember  her  saying  to  me,  just  out  of  absolutely  nowhere 
in  a  meeting  when  he  said  something  or  proposed  something  that 
she  thought  was  preposterous,  she  humphed,  and  said,  "Do  you 
know  what  his  daughter's  name  is?"   I  said,  "No."   "Well,  it's 
Daphne  Daphne."   [laughter] 

But  he  was  an  interesting  guy.   He  wanted  to  get  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  to  do  the  ultimate  funeral  parlor,  and  he  met  a  lot 
with  Wright,  so  he  was  fun  to  talk  to. 

Philip  Pillsbury  was  a  general  practitioner,  and  this  was 
just  routine  remodeling,  a  Vallejo  Street  site. 

And  then  the  [John  L.]  Bradley,  I  think  was  an  addition  to 
their  house  on  Rubicon  Beach  at  Tahoe  [15303]. 

The  Pike  house  is  I  think  in  San  Bruno.   He  was  a  builder's 
hardware  guy.   He  loved  model  trains,  and  he  had  a  room  up  on 
top  —  the  entire  upper  floor  was  all  for  this  little  model  train. 
In  the  room  was  a  little  toilet  room.   On  the  inside  of  the  door 
he  had  mounted  a  track,  and  when  someone  went  in  the  room  and 
shut  the  door  he  would  run  the  train  through  the  room  through 
little  holes  in  the  wall. 

Riess:     It's  a  little  hard  to  visualize. 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  can't  remember  how  he  worked  it  out,  but  it  was  very 
clever  the  way  he  did  it.   It's  the  only  house  I've  ever  done 
that  was  burned,  but  I  think  somebody  set  fire  to  it--I  believe 
it  was  arson—and  then  he  just  rebuilt  it. 

Linc[oln]  Fairley's  house  is  right  up  here  on  Portrero 
Hill,  and  we  just  gave  general  advice--!  doubt  that  there  are 
any  drawings.   He  was  interesting,  the  ILWU  historian  and  a  good 
friend  of  Harry  Bridges. 
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XII   DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  COLLEGE  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN 


[Interview  15:  June  23,  1995]  II 


1952,  A  Good  Time  to  Be  at  Berkeley 


Esherick:   I  want  to  say  right  at  the  outset  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
you've  given  me  all  that  information  from  the  [UC  Berkeley, 
Department  of  Architecture]  catalogues,  my  recall  of  what  went 
on  at  Berkeley  is  almost  nonexistent,  compared  to  my  recall  of 
the  practice.   That's  a  big  surprise  to  me,  because  I  thought 
when  we  talked  about  it  that  I  would  then  be  able  to  give  you  a 
great  detailed  history  of  thirty  years  at  Berkeley.   And  it 
turns  out  that  I'm  not  as  clear,  I  think  maybe  because  less 
comic  things  happen  in  academia.   Everybody  is,  I  think,  a 
little  bit  more  serious. 

I  came  to  Berkeley,  I  think,  at  just  a  wonderful  time. 

Riess:     Because  of  Bill  [Wurster]  and  Catherine  [Bauer  Wurster]?  What 
was  it  about  the  time? 

Esherick:   What  makes  it  a  wonderful  time? 


Riess:     Yes. 

Esherick:   I  think  because  of  Bill  and  Catherine,  to  a  large  extent.   I  had 
known  Catherine  from  her  first  moving  west,  before  the  war,  I 
think,  and  I  greatly  admired  her. 

And  also,  some  of  the  political  battles  that  were  going  on 
that  spread  through  the  entire  university  had  by  then  calmed 
down.   I  arrived  just  at  the  end  of  the  loyalty  oath  battles,  so 
that  I  never  really  understood  it  all.   I  didn't  have  a 
commitment  about  the  loyalty  oath  issues  the  way  a  lot  of  other 
folks  did.   But  it  was  a  very  disruptive  thing. 

Riess:     And  it  was  still  felt  in  the  department,  or  on  the  campus? 
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Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Well,  across  the  campus,  and  architecture  was  included.   Since  I 
adhere  to  the  Quaker  principle  that  you  don't  swear  to  things, 
you  don't  go  through  all  that  nonsense  of  "raise  your  right 
hand,  put  your  hand  on  the  Bible,  and  swear  that--"  it  gets 
embarrassing  at  times,  because  I  don't  put  my  hand  on  the  Bible, 
I  don't  raise  my  right  hand,  and  I  don't  swear.   I  affirm. 

You  wouldn't  do  this  pro  forma  thing? 

Well,  I  think  there's  a  photograph  of  me  with  my  right  hand 
raised,  getting  sworn  in  for  something  or  other,  but  the 
photographer  wanted  it  and  I  thought,  the  hell  with  it,  it  was 
some  inconsequential  office—art  commission--!  wasn't  going  to 
blow  up  the  City  Hall.   And  then  I  always  thought  that  anybody 
who  was  dangerous  would  swear  anyway,  so  it  seemed  to  me  not 
much  of  a  test. 

Remembering  my  intelligence  experiences  in  the  war,  I  was 
skeptical  about  the  whole  thing,  so  I  wasn't  terribly  wound  up 
with  that.   But  I  entered  at  a  time  when  the  whole  loyalty  oath 
was  still  lingering  there.   There  were  a  lot  of  people  who  were 
reluctant  to  go  to  work  for  the  University  because  they  would 
have  to  swear  that  they  had  never  been  a  subversive—the  "Are 
you  now  or  have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  party?" 

Were  you  ever  caught  up  in  anything  like  that? 

No.   However,  I  had  been  a  conscientious  objector,  and  one  of 
the  more  militant  anti-Fascist ,  anti-Nazi  types.   But  I  found 
that  I  couldn't  assume  a  neutral  position,  and  I  decided  I 
didn't  want  anything  that  would  deter  the  effort  which  I  thought 
was  important,  even  though  I  didn't  think  this  was  the  way  to  do 
it.   So  when  some  Marine  came  in,  who  was  looking  for  somebody 
with  airport  experience- -have  I  ever  told  you  this? 

Yes,  you  did. 

Well,  then  the  marines  decided  they  weren't  going  to  have 
engineers,  and  I  transferred  to  the  navy.  When  I  went  into  the 
navy,  they  had  my  file  on  the  desk,  which  was  about  two  inches 
thick  or  more.   I  couldn't  see  how  they  could  ever  have 
accumulated  that  much  junk. 

You  didn't  tell  me  that  the  first  time  around. 

So  there  must  have  been  something  out  there.  I  had  been  active 
in  the  early  days  of  the  ACLU,  a  very  minor  actor--!  knew  Ernie 
Besig— and  probably  did  all  sorts  of  things  that  are  considered 


almost  actionable, 
attention. 
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I  must  have  done  something  that  got  their 


Anyway,  it  all  lingered  in  my  mind.  I  knew  Jim  Caldwell, 
who  had  been  very,  very  active.  You  know  all  of  that.   I  knew 
faculty  members  for  whom  the  loyalty  oath  issue  was  terribly 
important,  and  I  don't  know  exactly  how  they  were  abused,  that 
is,  the  faculty  members,  but  they  must  certainly  have  been 
abused  in  some  memorable  way.   Otherwise,  they  wouldn't  have 
been  so  strong  about  this.   Out  of  respect  for  them  I  didn't 
want  to  say,  "You're  nuts,"  because  to  them  it  was  a  big  issue 
and  I  respected  that. 

Riess:     Anyway,  you  introduced  this  by  saying  that  it  was  a  time—it  was 
1952  when  you  came  in? 

Esherick:   Fifty-two,  yes. 

Riess:     When,  in  fact,  some  people  were  hesitating  joining  the  faculty. 

Esherick:   Yes,  that  was  my  impression.   I  had  just  come  for  six  weeks 

because,  as  I  think  you  know,  I  came  to  replace  Vernon  [DeMars] 
for  one  design  problem.   I  thought  that  was  the  end  of  it,  and 
then  Bill  asked  me  if  I  would  come  back  the  following  year,  and 
I  said  yes.  Because  1  found  it  was  interesting. 


Induction,  and  Self-Criticism 


Riess:     How  was  it  interesting? 

Esherick:   The  habits  of  criticism,  I  would  say,  probably  as  much  as 

anything,  or  habits  of  having  to  be  self-critical,  and  try  to 
figure  out  what  is  genuinely  right.   I've  never  believed  in 
deductive  processes,  that  you  don't  have  a  bunch  of  standards, 
you  don't  have  a  bunch  of  axioms  and  so  on,  that  you  deal  with, 
and  then  you  deduce  from  the  axiom  what  it  is  that  you're 
supposed  to  do.   I've  always  felt  that  the  ingredients  of  a  good 
solution  lay  within  the  problem  itself,  so  that  I  operate  by 
kind  of  induction. 

Riess:     And  you  were  starting  to  work  differently  with  your  clients? 

Esherick:   Probably  about  that  time. 

Riess:     Did  these  ways  of  being  critical  reinforce  each  other? 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
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Yes,  I  think  so.   Because  the  whole  process  of  explanation  of 
designing,  doing  things  casually  or  by  some  divine  intuition  or 
something  or  other,  was  never  very  satisfactory  to  me.   But 
exploring  things  from  understanding  what  the  problem  was  to 
begin  with,  figuring  out  how  you  deal  with  that  problem  and 
responding  to  it,  and  then  moving  on  to  some  kind  of  solution, 


takes  a  certain  amount  of  thought, 
that  to  students. 


It's  difficult  to  convey 


One  of  the  problems  is  that  it's  very  hard  for  me  to 
remember  what  I  was  like  as  a  faculty  member--!  hesitate  to  say 
teacher--in  those  early  days,  and  then  how  I  acted  over  thirty 
years  later.   I  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  what  I  finally  arrived 
at  as  most  important,  just  the  whole  process  of  trying  to  get 
somebody  to  be  a  good  designer. 

You  assume  you  would  have  become  better  at  the  end  than  you  were 
at  the  beginning? 


Esherick:   I  think,  oddly  enough,  it  worked  out  that  way.   [laughter] 


Concerns;  Faculty  Ossification,  Negative  View  of  Women  Students 


Riess:     In  many  professions  people  do  their  very  best  in  the  beginning. 
But  maybe  not  in  teaching? 

Esherick:  Well,  that  I  really  don't  know.   I  don't  think  there's  any 

consistency  to  it,  because  some  people  get  wonderfully  ossified 
and  rigid,  especially  people  who  are  in  a  position  where  they're 
turning  out  standardized  courses,  where  they  are  transmitting- - 
well,  let's  say  canonical  knowledge,  accepted  knowledge. 

I  prefer  to  have  a  much  more  fluid  approach  to  that, 
because  anybody  who's  read  even  the  tiniest  bit  of  social 
history  or  cultural  history  or  scientific  history  knows  that 
truth  is  a  highly  relative  thing,  and  it  changes  all  the  time. 
Facts  are  not  as  stable  as  we  would  like  to  have  them,  and  what 
was  thought  to  be  a  fact  in  Newton's  time  is  no  longer  the  same 
fact  in  Einstein's  time. 

Riess:     That  phrase  "wonderfully  ossif ied"--there  was  nothing  you 
admired  about  that  ossification. 

Esherick:   No.   The  worst  thing  is  that  what  came  with  the  ossification  was 
an  absence  of  responsibility  to  carry  their  load.   I  mean,  it 
comes  down  to  details  of  taking  the  responsibility  of  your 
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office  hours  seriously,  of  being  available  to  students  on  a  more 
or  less  continuous  basis,  instead  of  being  available  to  students 
between  classes  one  day  a  week,  and  of  sharing  in  the  handling 
of  certain  essential  courses.   If  the  senior  faculty  member 
doesn't  do  it,  then  it  gets  kicked  over  to  some  junior  faculty 
member;  it  becomes  a  matter  of  equity. 

The  thing  I  couldn't  tolerate  was  people  who  were  sexists, 
who  thought  that  they  could  abuse  what  were  then  referred  to  as 
"girls."   I  don't  mean  to  physically  molest  them  or  anything  of 
the  sort,  but  that  they  were  fair  game,  that  they,  the  "girls," 
were  always  going  to  be  nothing  much  more  than  pleasant  servants 
who  did  minor  work,  and  that  the  serious  work  was  always  going 
to  be  done  by  males. 

Riess:     You're  talking  now  about  the  eighties,  when  you  were  chairman  of 
the  department? 

Esherick:   Yes,  that's  at  the  end. 

Riess:     Did  you  actually  take  anybody  aside  and  tell  them  that  they  were 
doing  something  that  was  infamous,  as  far  as  you  were  concerned? 

Esherick:   Yes.   They  didn't  hear  a  word  of  it.   They  would  listen,  and 

they'd  say,  "Yeah,  I'll  think  about  it,"  and  then  nothing  would 
happen.   But  it's  one  of  those  things  where  I'd  prefer  not  to 
name  name  s . 

Riess:     The  Free  Speech  Movement  in  the  sixties  didn't  change  the 
attitude  toward  women  in  the  department? 

Esherick:   I  think  it  did,  yes.   I  think  it  helped  a  great  deal.   All  the 
civil  rights  issues  really  begin  to  get  expressed  in  the  Free 
Speech  Movement.   The  Free  Speech  Movement  is  basically  about  a 
fundamental  civil  right.   It  isn't  just  a  matter  of  literal 
speech,  but  of  a  right  to  not  only  express  particular  opinions, 
but  to  have  them.   It  was  a  time  when  you  weren't  even  supposed 
to  have  them.   So  I  think  the  Free  Speech  Movement  was  a 
wonderfully  refreshing  time,  and  I  don't  think  it  hurt  anybody. 

Riess:     It  wasn't  hurtful  like  the  loyalty  oath. 

Esherick:   I  don't  think  so.   Even  though  I  saw  the  Free  Speech  Movement  as 
different,  it  seems  to  have  pained  some  people  inordinately. 
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Making  a  Curriculum  Chart 


Riess:     Okay,  let's  go  back  to  your  beginnings  here.   You  came  for  six 
weeks.  Did  you  pick  the  problem  for  that  first  class? 

Esherick:   It  may  have  been  that  Vernon  had  already  handed  out  a  problem. 

In  the  early  days  you  would  have  a  fairly  large  class,  and  there 
would  be  one  problem  that  would  be  done  by,  say,  depending  on 
what  level,  two  or  three  or  four  sections.   I  think  I  was  almost 
always  teaching- -excuse  me-- 

Riess:     You  are  so  sensitive  to  that  word! 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  it  sounds  as  though  I  know  everything,  and  I  don't. 
I  just  don't  like  people  to  get  into  that  habit  of  thinking  that 
they  know  things . 

Riess:     Well,  we're  talking  about  picking  the  problem. 

Esherick:  Yes.  You  get  together—say  there 'd  be  three  of  you  who  were 

assigned  to  a  particular  class.   These  would  be  mostly  advanced 
students.  When  I  started  it  was  a  four-year  program,  and  then 
it  went  to  a  five-year  program,  and  so  you'd  be  dealing  with 
seniors.   You  would  pick  a  problem  that  would  explore  issues 
that  the  students  had  not  had  to  deal  with  before.   It's 
generally  assumed  that  what  you  do  is  to  start  out  with  fairly 
simple  things,  and  then  you  do  more  and  more  complex  things  as 
you  go  on. 

At  one  time  I  did  a  chart  where  I  tried  to  formalize  this 
whole  thing.   Ken  Cardwell  is  the  only  one  who  ever  bothered  to 
save  a  copy  of  it--I  don't  think  it's  in  the  archives  or 
anything  of  the  sort.   It  was  an  interesting  chart  because  it 
tried  to  set  out  precisely  what  you  wanted  somebody  to  be  able 
to- -I  don't  want  to  say  know,  but  you'd  set  out  what  you  wanted 
somebody  to  be  able  to  do  after  a  particular  class.   Then  what 
do  you  want  them  to  be  able  to  do  after  this  one,  and 
specifically  how  did  you  use  what  they're  already  supposed  to 
know?  How  did  you  add  that  to  the  other  stuff?  How  do  you 
build  it  up? 

I  tried  to  do  this  in  a  systematic  way.   Some  folks  had  the 
habit  of  always  starting  at  the  beginning  with  each  class,  which 
didn't  seem  to  me  to  be  fair  to  the  students.   I  tried  to  lay 
that  out  in  a  systematic  way. 

The  anachronism  in  this  whole  thing- -it  was  only  a  couple 
of  years  after  I  had  started  on  the  faculty  as  a  lecturer — I  was 
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just  a  lecturer  for  a  few  years,  say  maybe  two  or  three  years, 
and  all  of  a  sudden  Bill  called  me  in  one  day  and  said,  "There's 
going  to  be  a  new  professor  in  the  department,"  and  then  named 
me.  Bill  thought  that  he  could  do  that,  that  he  could  Just  take 
a  lecturer  and  make  him  a  professor  because  he  said  so,  and  the 
promotion  committee  would  allow  it.   The  committee  apparently 
didn't  agree,  so  I  was  an  associate  professor  for  a  couple  of 
years. 

But  even  back  in  the  days  when  I  was  a  lecturer  I  was  put 
on  the  curriculum  committee,  which  is  I  think  basically  the  core 
committee  in  any  department,  because  it  addresses  the  issues  of 
what  the  mission  of  the  department  is.   In  a  very  short  period 
of  time  I  found  that  I  was,  as  a  lecturer,  the  chair  of  the 
curriculum  committee,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  nuts,  because  I 
didn't  have  tenure  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

But  I  liked  it.   I  thought  it  was  interesting  to  try  to 
figure  these  things  out,  to  try,  not  so  much  to  systematize  them 
or  anything  like  that,  but  to  organize  the  activities  so  that 
you  could  talk  about  it  in  a  more  useful  way,  so  that  when  new 
people  came  in  or  temporary  people  came  in,  they  didn't  decide 
that  their  task  was  to  inaugurate  the  millennium. 


The  "Magic  Number  Seven..."  and  Knowledge 


Esherick:   The  whole  problem  with  designing  anything  is  that  it's 

extraordinarily  complicated,  and  you're  handling  a  whole  lot  of 
information  in  your  head  all  at  once.   There  is  a  great  little 
essay  by  Murray  Milne,  who  just  retired  at  UCLA--he  was  a  very 
early  student  of  mine  at  Berkeley,  very  good  guy,  very  bright 
guy--he  wrote  this  little  essay  called  "The  Magic  Number  Seven, 
Plus  or  Minus  Two."   Seven,  plus  or  minus  two,  is  the  maximum 
number  of  different  things  that  you  can  retain  in  your  head  and 
deal  with  simultaneously. 

A  computer  can't  do  that.  A  computer  can  deal  with  a  much 
greater  number  of  things,  but  it  doesn't  do  it  simultaneously, 
it  does  it  sequentially.  And  you're  enormously  slowed  down  if, 
among  these  seven  plus  or  minus  two  things,  you  really  don't 
know  enough  to  deal  with  number  three  and  number  eight,  or 
something  like  that.   So  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  have  a 
resource  in  your  head,  or  wherever  the  resource  is. 

n 
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Esherick:   What  you  want  to  do  is  to  have  in  reserve  this  big  pile  of  seven 
plus  or  minus  two  things  that  you  can  draw  on.   You  can  switch 
to  an  entirely  different  set,  an  entirely  different  base  group, 
or  you  can  modify  it  and  play  with  it  and  so  on,  but  you  do  have 
to  have--I  suppose  we  call  it  knowledge,  maybe  it's  better  to 
call  it  experience,  so  that  you  can  produce  these  hypotheses  in 
your  head  that  this  might  work,  and  then  you  can  criticize  it  at 
the  same  time. 

Riess:     Seems  to  make  sense.   The  Beaux  Arts  was  such  a  structured 
system,  wasn't  it? 

Esherick:   The  Beaux  Arts  system  was  a  first-rate  system  and  gets  a  very 

bum  rap  because  it  had  laid  on  it  notions  of  stability.   This  is 
my  guess  about  it.   What  you  were  doing  was  to  modify  or  refine 
or  elaborate  a  kind  of  canon.  What's  always  interested  me  is 
what  isn't  in  the  canon,  and  why.   I  think  one  of  one's  duties 
is  to  be  constantly  questioning  the  canon. 

All  this  stuff  was  very  naive  at  the  beginning.   I  was 
enormously  helped  by  bright  students  who  were  critical  of  me  and 
what  I  was  doing.  People  like  Murray  Milne  helped  a  great  deal. 
Murray,  I  think,  had  an  advanced  degree  in  mathematics,  and  that 
kind  of  wonderfully  quick,  loose,  mathematical  mind  that  can  see 
possibilities  and  relationships  and  so  on.   I  mean,  good 
mathematicians  are  marvelous  people.   They  baffle  the  hell  out 
of  me  always,  they're  so  smart. 


Questioning  the  Canon 


Esherick:   Anyway,  I  think  the  students  stimulated  a  lot  of  this.   As  I  see 
it,  one  of  the  problems  was  that  we  had  gone  from  a  sort  of 
modified  Beaux  Arts  system,  a  romantic  Beaux  Arts  system.   And 
the  Beaux  Arts  system  is,  after  all,  a  highly  rational  French 
system,  and  very  flexible,  I  always  thought,  and  people  skilled 
in  the  system  were  quite  willing  to  change  and  to  engage  modern 
technology  and  technical  change  and  scientific  change.   We  had 
gone  from  that—people  forgot,  because  everything  came  out  with 
columns  on  it  and  arches  or  domes  or  some  other  damn  thing, 
people  mistook  that  to  assume  that  there  wasn't  anything 
underlying  all  this. 

I  always  thought  that  there  was  a  great  deal  underlying  the 
process--!  shouldn't  say  I  always  thought,  I  probably  woke  up  to 
it  at  some  point  when  I  saw  what  it  was  that  I  learned  from 
having  gone  through  the  system.  What  I  was  always  looking  for 
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was  a  way  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  ideas  of  the  Beaux  Arts 
system,  but  just  be  loose  about  the  whole  thing. 

I  really  think  it's  one  of  those  baby-and-bathwater  deals, 
that  everybody  was  intent  on  being  nonformal--no  Corinthian 
columns  and  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing—but  since  the 
approach  was  a  formal  approach  all  they  did  was  to  replace  the 
old  formality  with  a  new  formality.   I  think  that's  what 
happened,  and  that  was  the  sort  of  death  of  so-called  modern 
architecture,  that  it  was  battled  out  on  formal  grounds,  and  it 
opposed  Beaux  Arts  formality  by  substituting  a  new  and 
presumably  better  formality. 

Riess:     You  mean  International  Style? 

Esherick:   Yes.   My  argument  was  that  what  they  should  have  done  was  to 

just  plain  get  rid  of  formality.   It  ought  to  be  simple  as  that. 

But  we  still  have  a  passion  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Right 
now,  people  like  Frank  Gehry,  if  they  don't  watch  it,  are  going 
to  get  totally  ossified,  because  they're  establishing  their  own 
formalisms,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  they'll  get  trapped  by 
them.  It  happens  to  too  many  people,  that  they  get  known  for 
something,  and  then  they  can't  liberate  themselves  from  it. 

Riess:     Has  that  happened  to  you? 

Esherick:   Well,  people  are  always  trying  to  label  or  fix  me.   Yes,  it 

happened  to  me  in  houses  in  the  early  sixties,  that  I  designed  a 
kind  of  house  that  people  liked  very  much,  and  they  kept  coming 
in  and  wanting  another  one.   I'd  already  done  that,  and  got 
everything  that  I  could  out  of  it,  and  wanted  to  go  on  to 
something  else,  because  I  thought  there  were  other 
possibilities,  that  there  were  inconsistencies  in  what  I  was 
doing,  that  some  problems  weren't  really  being  solved.   So  I 
stopped  doing  residential  work  until  somebody  came  along  that 
was  willing  to  take  it  on  my  terms,  which  was  Mrs.  Gary. 


Complexity.  Conflict.  Clients,  and  Connecting 


Riess:     That's  interesting.  We'll  get  back  to  that. 

In  the  chart  of  design  problems,  is  the  house  the  pawn  on 
the  board?  First  you  figure  out  houses,  and  then  hotels,  and 
then  airports? 
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Esherick:   A  lot  of  schools  are  organized  that  way,  with  either  greater  and 
greater  complexity,  or  size,  or  scope. 

Riess:     And  is  that  how  you  put  your  chart  together? 

Esherick:   No,  I  would  guess  what  I  tried  to  do  was  to  increase  complexity 
and  increase  conflict  as  you  went  on,  and  to  add  more  and  more 
things  that  had  to  be  considered.  At  first  you  could,  say,  do  a 
small  building  on  a  piece  of  land  that  was  large  enough  so  that 
you  could  select  what  the  orientation  ought  to  be,  and  then 
you'd  select  the  most  favorable  one.  And  then  I  would  try  to  do 
things  so  that  you  didn't  have  that  choice,  so  that  you  had  to 
confront  a  highly  undesirable  orientation. 

Or  buildings,  in  a  simple  problem,  where  everybody's  pretty 
much  of  one  mind  as  to  what's  supposed  to  be  going  on  there,  say 
like  a  restaurant.   But  you've  got  different  constituencies. 
You've  got  the  diners,  you  have  the  waiters,  you  have  the  cooks, 
you  have  the  bus  boys,  you  have  somebody  that's  cleaning  up, 
you've  got  a  cashier,  and  you've  got  maitre  'd's  and  owners, 
depending  on  the  complexity  of  the  building.   But  at  least 
everybody  is  sort  of  headed  in  the  same  direction  even  though 
what  they  do  is  vastly  different. 

But  if  you  have  a  restaurant  and  then  add  an  elderly  health 
facility,  or  something  like  that,  so  that  you  purposely  put  in 
things  that  are  in  conflict,  and  you  keep  complicating  the 
problem  so  that  you  have  to  figure  different  things  out,  or 
propose  a  steep  lot  so  that  the  grades  don't  work  easily.   It's 
one  thing  to  build  it  on  a  flat,  but  you  build  it  on  a  slope. 
Basically,  you  make  it  so  the  person  learning  has  to  handle  more 
things  at  once . 

Now,  that  doesn't  mean  that  just  because  it's  a  one-bedroom 
house,  that  it's  automatically  simple,  and  that  that's  all  that 
there  is.   You  can  make  the  problem  as  rich  and  varied  and  as 
subtle  as  you  want  to.   But  it  shouldn't  be--I  think  there  ought 
to  be  some  reason  why  you're  doing  it.   Out  of  that  sort  of 
rationality  I  think  comes  learning.  You  do  things  for  a 
purpose,  and  then  that  produces  an  interesting  design.   [laughs] 
Everybody  may  have  forgotten  what  the  purpose  was! 

Riess:     You  have  to  role-play  the  client,  because  when  kids  get  out  into 
the  world,  that's  the  unknown. 

Esherick:   Yes,  and  that's  the  toughest  part  about  the  thing.   There  was  a 
time  when—every  school  has  tried  it—where  you  want  to  get 
different  members  of  the  community  to  act  as  real  clients,  and 
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you  sure  run  out  of  people  who  are  willing  to  put  up  with  that 
after  a  short  period  of  time.   [laughs] 

At  the  beginning,  in  the  early  years  of  study,  maybe  the 
faculty  member  can  play  the  role  of  client,  but  ultimately  what 
you  need  to  develop  in  the  student,  I  think,  is  a  feeling  that 
they  could  possibly  be  the  client.  Not  in  the  sense  that  the 
building  that  they  design  is  then  their  personal  building,  with 
a  sense  of  ownership  of  it,  but  that  they  have  an  understanding 
that  allows  them  to  feel  what  it  would  be  like  for  somebody  else 
to  assume  that  role.  What  it  is  is  that  you  fabricate  this  life 
of  the  person  that's  going  to  live  in  the  house,  and  then  you 
become  that  person  for  a  while,  and  then  you  live  in  it  and  you 
see  how  you  like  it. 

Riess:     A  sophisticated  process.  You  have  talked  about  the  importance 
of  maintaining  office  hours.   What  could  you  do  in  office  hours 
to  impart  some  of  this  sophistication,  or  even  empathy,  to  your 
students? 

Esherick:   Well,  a  lot  of  it  is  just  personal.   There's  a  certain  amount  of 
time  that  you  spend  because  they're  having  trouble  with 
something,  and  you  want  to  try  to  figure  out  how  to  make  them 
comfortable  so  they  can  be  productive.   You  don't  want  anybody 
to  be  unhappy.   I  don't  mean  that  you  want  them  all  sitting  out 
there  giggling  on  the  front  steps,  but  they  do  have  problems  of 
how  to  deal  with  things,  so  you  want  to  help  them  with  that. 

You  want  to  suggest  other  avenues  that  they  might  explore, 
other  approaches  that  might  be  interesting,  other  things  that 
they  might  want  to  learn  about  that  are  important  ingredients , 
and  how  they  might  go  about  it.   Tell  them  to  do  things  like 
visit  an  arboretum  or  just  go  to  a  nursery,  or  something  like 
that.  Or,  you  might  talk  about  reading,  or  you  might  talk  about 
technical  issues.   And  if  they're  not  getting  something,  you  try 
to  help  them  through  that  as  much  as  you  can. 

Usually  students  come  to  office  hours,  and  they've  got  a 
little  piece  of  paper,  and  they  come  in  and  put  the  piece  of 
paper  down  on  the  table,  and  they  start  down  their  list.   So  you 
don't  have  to  be  prepared  for  an  office  hour. 

Riess:     You  have  to  be  a  humanist  to  be  your  kind  of  a  good  architect. 
As  a  mentor,  how  does  it  rub  off?  Or  is  that  not  the  mission? 

Esherick:   I  do  talk  about  things  that  they  might  want  to  read.   I  think 

you  do  talk  about  the  more  general  setting  in  which  architecture 
as  an  enterprise  is  embedded.   I  mean,  architecture  is  in 
everything. 
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Riess:     Design  students  are  in  a  state  where  architecture  is  everything, 

Esherick:   Yes.   That's  a  serious  problem.   There  are  all  sorts  of  things 
that  ought  to  be  over  various  doorways  in  architecture 
buildings,  things  like  "only  connect,"  and  then  that  might  —  if 
you  then  attributed  it  properly  to  E.  M.  Forster,  then  they 
might  read  Forster. 


Organizing  a  Graduate  Program 


Riess:     Do  you  remember  the  early  thinking  about  creating  a  College  of 
Environmental  Design?  What  was  your  involvement  in  that? 

Esherick:   I  don't  think  my  involvement  was  terribly  great.   There  were  two 
things  that  were  going  on  that  engaged  me.   One  was  that  we  went 
from  a  department  to  a  college.   The  other  was  that  we  went  to 
well-defined  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs. 

Bill  was  forever  making  his  usual  wonderful  authoritarian 
decisions,  and  I  always  came  out  on  the  right  end  of  most  of  his 
decisions,  so  I  couldn't  complain.   But  when  they  started  a 
graduate  program  for  example,  we  didn't  have  a  graduate  program, 
and  I  was  put  in  charge  of  the  graduate  program.   I  had  a  very 
unsophisticated  idea  about  what  other  typical  graduate  programs 
were,  and  what  are  considered  to  be  some  of  the  ingredients  of  a 
graduate  program,  not  having  an  advanced  degree  myself. 

At  first,  I  was  organizing  a  graduate  program  which  was 
mostly  for  people  who  had  prior  degrees  as  either  an 
architecture  major  or  an  actual  undergraduate  architecture 
degree  or  whatever.   Later  on  we  began  to  bring  in  people- -this 
happened  mostly  from  demand  and  not  from  design—people  would 
come  around  and  they  would  want  a  master's  program,  but  they 
wouldn't  have  any  real  architectural  undergraduate  experience. 

So  at  first  there  were  people  who  had  undergraduate  degrees 
in  architecture,  and  then  there  were  people  who  had 
undergraduate  degrees  related  to  architecture.  And  then  we 
started  to  get  people  who  had  undergraduate  degrees  totally 
unrelated  to  architecture,  and  they  wanted  to  come,  and  we 
admitted  them.   I  don't  think  that  we  planned  or  even 
anticipated  this— I  really  don't  know  how  conscious  we  were 
about  what  we  were  doing. 

A  lot  of  people  would  come  in  with  art  degrees,  for 
example,  so  they'd  know  how  to  draw,  and  knew  something  about 
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form  and  so  on.   But  they  would  be  practically  atrophied  as  far 
as  the  sciences  were  concerned.   So  then  you  figure  out  how  to 
bring  them  up  to  speed.  We  had  people  with  all  sorts  of  weird 
prior  degrees.  We  had  a  guy  who  was  a  Russian  Orthodox  priest 
who  had  spent  his  entire  earlier  academic  career  in  Eastern 
religion.  He  turned  out  to  be  an  interesting  guy. 

We  began  to  devise  programs  that  would  take  somebody  from  a 
completely  unrelated  discipline  and  in  three  years  be  able  to 
give  them  a  degree  that  was  a  master's  in  architecture,  that  was 
equivalent  to  a  five-year  degree. 

Riess:     They  would  be  able  to  pass  the  boards  in  California? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  that's  a  very  complicated  political  issue.   The 

profession  tends  to  not  like  those  people  [the  ones  who  get  the 
three-year  master's  degrees].   One  reason  being  is  that  they're 
usually  mature,  they  can  think  very  clearly,  they  can  speak 
well,  and  therefore  they  can  argue,  if  nothing  else,  more  than  a 
lot  of  architects  can.   Bureaucratic  architects,  the  kind  of 
folks  that  end  up  on  the  accrediting  committees  or  the  Boards  of 
Architectural  Examiners  or  something  like  that,  weren't 
accustomed  to  such  articulate  types.   So  that's  a  big  political 
issue. 

Riess:     But  you  did  accommodate  these  people. 

Esherick:   We  did  accommodate  them,  and  they  were  extremely  interesting. 

When  I  dealt  with  it,  I  dealt  with  it  in  a  very,  very  naive  way. 
Later  on,  people  like  Claude  Stoller  and  Don  Lyndon  figured  out 
ways  to  get  these  people  up  to  speed.   The  old  idea  was  that  it 
took  years  to  get  somebody  to  learn  how  to  draw  and  design  even 
simple  buildings.   John  Harbeson's  argument--Harbeson  was  an  old 
friend  and  critic  at  Penn--argued  that  you  had  to  get  them  young 
so  that  you  could  quickly  initiate  them  into  the  culture  of 
being  an  architect. 


The  Notion  of  a  College  of  Environmental  Design  II 


Riess:     Okay,  so  you  were  involved  in  creating  the  graduate  program  more 
than  in  creating  a  College  of  Environmental  Design. 

Esherick:  Yes.   I  wasn't  involved  in  the  notion  of  the  creation  of  a 

college.   And  I'm  not  so  sure  that  everybody  agreed  with  Bill. 
Bill  and  Catherine  felt  that  these  three  different  professions— 
planning,  landscape  architecture,  and  architecture—ought  to 
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know  enough  about  one  another  so  that  they  could  talk  to  one 
another,  and  so  that  they  could  work  together.   I  don't  think 
some  people  in  planning  really  wanted  to  work  with  architects  at 
that  time,  even  though  some  of  them  were  trained  originally  as 
architects. 

There's  that  professional  dividing-up  of  the  pie  that 
everybody  was  conscious  about --it  was  implied  that  your  label 
defined  what  you  could  do  and  you  didn't  stray  outside  your 
field.   I  think  Catherine's  idea  was  that  she  didn't  give  a  damn 
who  thought  up  an  idea,  as  long  as  it  was  a  good  and  useful  one. 
She  wasn't  given  to  labeling  sources,  and  giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due,  and  all  that  stuff.   She  thought  that  the  outcome 
was  much  the  most  important  thing.  I  felt  very  much  the  same 
way.   I  didn't  care  about  turf  battles. 

I  think  one  of  the  important  things  that  was  going  on  in 
those  days  was  to  make  clear  what  different  groups  could 
contribute,  and  to  see  the  advantages  of  understanding  design 
issues  in  a  more  multi-dimensional  way.   Not  just  somebody 
laying  out  the  streets,  or  the  infrastructure,  and  making  sure 
there's  a  traffic  light  where  the  school  is  so  the  kids  won't 
all  get  killed,  and  that  the  City  Hall  is  in  the  right  place-- 
those  things  seen  as  separate  activities,  and  then  the 
architect's  responsibility  is  just  plugged  in  up  to  the  property 
lines  and  doesn't  go  beyond. 

Catherine's  idea  was  to  get  it  so  that  everybody  involved 
connected.   I  was  sympathetic  to  that  and  liked  it  very  much, 
but  I  don't  think  I  had  much  to  do  with  the  organization  of  the 
thing.   I  was  busy  enough  just  getting  my  side  of  it  all  going. 

Riess:     Well,  you're  a  perfect  person  to  ask  whether  in  fact  it  did 
connect.   Did  it  work? 

Esherick:   Yes  and  no.   There  were  odd  little  things  that  were  going  on. 
Some  architects  thought  the  planners  were  too  theoretical, 
[laughs]  But  nobody  ever  explained  what  theoretical  was.   I 
think  basically  among  architects  theoretical  means  not  drawing. 
Anything  not  drawn  must  be  theory. 

I  always  felt  that  what  the  planners  were  doing  was 
extraordinarily  valuable  in  giving  you  leads  as  to  structure  and 
growth  and  so  on  of  larger  conglomerations,  that  the  studies  in 
demographic  stuff,  and  studies  in  economic  activity  and  so  on, 
were  extremely  useful. 

Riess:     How  do  you  get  people  together?   I  don't  understand  what  the 
mechanism  is,  even  though  you  have  a  whole  college  to  do  it. 
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Esherick:   Well,  there  was  a  great  resistance  for  a  long  time  in  planning 
to  have  any  kind  of  undergraduate  planning  courses.   Roger 
Montgomery  was  brought  there  because  of  his  planning  experience 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  good  architect  too.   He  was  brought 
there  to  bridge  that  gap  and  help  make  those  connections.   I 
think  Roger's  stuff  is  very  important:  Roger  is  focused  on 
results,  not  on  turf.  People  like  Roger  contributed  enormously 
in  making  these  things  discussible,  and  that,  I  think,  has  been 
a  major  problem,  that  nobody  knew  how  to  talk  about. 

Riess:     Is  the  discourse  among  the  faculty,  and  then  it  trickles  down  to 
the  students? 

Esherick:   I  think  at  the  beginning. 


Undergraduate  Planning  Courses 


Esherick:   I  was  starting  to  say  that  at  the  beginning  there  were  no 

undergraduate  planning  courses.   Planning  saw  itself  as  purely  a 
graduate  program,  and  there  was  no  conception  of  what  an 
undergraduate  planning  course  would  be,  and  that  what  you  did 
was  to  stay  away  from  all  that  stuff  until  you  became  a  graduate 
student,  and  then  you  were  allowed  to  look  at  it,  but  in  the 
meantime  you  took  math  and  statistics  and  geography  and  so  on. 

But  Roger  kept  pushing,  and  has  finally  got  undergraduate 
courses.  You  can  now  have  joint  undergraduate  majors  in 
planning  and  architecture.   There  is  where  the  student  gets 
involved  in  a  broader  approach,  and  because  the  student  does  get 
involved,  when  that  student  gets  out  and  becomes  a  practicing 
architect  he's  less  reluctant  to  read  a  planning  study.   I  don't 
see  anything  wrong  with  getting  information  in  words.   It 
doesn't  have  to  be  a  formal  realization  of  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  thing  as  a  design. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  people  who  feel  that  for 
architects  the  formal  realization  is  absolutely  essential.  And 
that's  why  they  have  an  urban  design  program  now. 

I've  never  been  sure  what  urban  design  was.   I  like  to 
tease  my  friends  by  asking  them  to  tell  me  what  it  is  that  an 
urban  designer  does,  and  then  if  an  urban  designer  does  some 
urban  design,  how  did  he  know  that  he  had  done  it  after  he  was 
finished  with  it?  That  doesn't  get  you  very  far  except  to  get  a 
lot  of  antagonism. 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


Another  question  is  to  ask  an  architect  what  he  means  by 
theory,  and  you'll  get  a  long  haircut.   So  then  I  usually  ask 
them  to  name  one  theory,  one  architectural  theory.   I've  been 
asking  this  for  a  long  time,  but  I've  never  got  an  answer  yet. 
Yet  you  have  courses  in  theory  in  every  architecture  department . 

What's  that  expression,  "a  long  haircut?"  Hair-splitting? 

No.   A  lengthy  haircut.   In  my  jargon,  a  haircut  is  a  lengthy, 
sometimes  disputatious  argument,  and  an  overly  rich  explanation 
of  something.   But  I  don't  know  what  dictionary  you'll  find  it 
in.   [laughter] 


Recruiting  Innovative  Instructors 


Riess:     It  says  in  a  Chronicle  article  from  1988  that  "you  recruited 

innovative  instructors  who  sometimes  knew  little  of  architecture 
but  had  ideas  that  you  thought  professional  architects  should 
know."  Who  are  they  talking  about?1 

Esherick:   [laughs]   That's  gotta  be  Temko  [yes].   That  just  shows  the 
narrowness  of  his  interpretation  of  what  architecture  is. 

I  think  the  people  that  got  recruited  would  be  people  like 
Dana  Cuff,  who's  now  at  UCLA.  I  wasn't  the  only  one  who 
recruited  them,  but  I  just  believed  in  what  got--. 

Riess:     These  are  the  people  in  housing  and  social  issues? 

Esherick:  Yes.  It  was  called  "human  factors"  at  one  time- -that  this  was  a 
brand  new  thing,  that  there  might  be  some  humans  living  in  these 
buildings.  [laughs] 

Talking  about  those  folks,  Temko  is  also  probably  talking 
about  Horst  Rittel,  who  was  a  chemist  and  a  mathematician.   I 
went  to  Ulm,  to  the  HfG  [Hochschule  fur  Gestaltung]  at  Ulm,  to 
recruit  him  deliberately. 

Riess:     Did  you  bring  in  Christopher  Alexander? 


'Allan  Temko,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  December  10,  1988,  "S.F. 
Architect  Honored." 
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Esherick:   Well,  that  came  at  the  same  time.   I  think  there  were  other 

people,  especially  [James]  Prestini,  who  was  high  on  Alexander. 
But  he  (Alexander]  came  in  at  the  same  time  that  Rittel  did. 

Riess:     In  the  list  of  course  offerings,  Galen  Cranz  and  Claire  Cooper 
Marcus  are  under  the  rubric,  The  Social  Basis  of  Design. 

Esherick:   Yes,  that's  the  new  term.   It  used  to  be  called  Human  Factors, 
but  I  think  the  Social  Basis  is  much  better. 

Galen  has  been  very  good.  What  Galen  has  done  is  to  get 
people  to  look  at  how  people  behave  and  what  their  preferences 
are,  how  they  use  space,  and  so  on.   They  are  invaluable 
lessons,  I  think,  that  she  teaches.   And  because  of  what  got 
started  at  Berkeley,  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  other  folks  around 
the  country  doing  the  same  thing.   Kathy  Anthony  at  Illinois. 
And  there  are  people  who  are  former  students  who  are  interested 
in  these  things—Gary  Moore  at  Wisconsin. 
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Wurster  Hall;  A  Design  Challenge 


Riess:     When  you  and  DeMars  and  Olsen  were  designing  Wurster  Hall,  was 
it  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  all  this? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  felt  that  the  situation  was  an  extremely  difficult  one. 
I  felt  that  there  was  a  fundamental  conflict  of  interest  between 
our  being  the  design  architects,  as  though  we  could  approach  the 
design  of  this  building  as  a  completely  blank  slate,  that  we 
didn't  know  anything  about  it,  and  that  we  would  solve  the 
problems  for  the  benefit  of  everybody,  but  that  we  shouldn't 
intrude  with  our  personal  biases  about  the  thing. 

Riess:     By  "we,"  you  mean  the  three  teams? 

Esherick:   Yes,  well,  Don  Hardison  despaired  of  what  was  going  on  so  fast 
that  he  couldn't  get  shut  of  us  soon  enough! 

Riess:     Assigning  the  team  of  architects  was  another  by-fiat  decision  by 
Wurster? 

Esherick:   Yes.   It  was  wonderful.   I  was  asked  to  this  meeting  one  day, 
and  I  walked  in,  and  Don  Hardison  was  there.   I  had  never  seen 
Don  Hardison  in  my  life  before.   They  were  already  there  when  I 
got  to  the  meeting  in  Wurster 's  office.  Wurster  immediately 
announced  that  we  were  partners  in  this  thing,  and  then  I  had  to 
be  asked  to  be  introduced  to  my  new  partner.   Bill  just 
automatically  thought  that  if  he  knew  somebody,  then  everybody 
else  knew  everybody  else. 

Riess:     But  it  was  Hardison  and  DeMars,  wasn't  it? 

Esherick:   Well,  it  was  Hardison  and  DeMars  later  on  for  other  stuff,  but 

when  we  started  Vernon  had  a  practice,  Don  Olsen  had  a  practice, 
I  did,  and  Don  Hardison  had  a  practice.   It  was  thought  that 
none  of  our  offices  except  Don's  was  competent  to  do  the 
construction  documents  for  the  thing,  that  all  of  our  offices 
were  too  small,  and  we  didn't  have  the  experience.  All  of  which 
is  true. 


Riess: 


Don  Hardison  was  independent  at  that  time,  but  then  later 
on,  I  think  that  Don  and  Vernon  became  partners  for  things  like 
the  Student  Union.  I  believe  that's  how  that  went. 

Did  Wurster  expect  you  to  consider  the  ideas  underlying  the 
building,  or  were  you  just  supposed  to  get  on  with  building  a 
building? 
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Esherick:  Well,  there  was  a  building  committee.  The  Berkeley  tradition  is 
that  the  chair  of  the  building  committee  is  somebody  who  isn't 
from  any  of  the  interested  departments,  so  that  he  can  keep 
order  and  isn't  biased  and  so  on.   The  University  produces  a 
kind  of  program.   It's  usually  just  a  definition  of  all  the 
spaces.   Doesn't  tell  you  much  about  how  anything  works  or  what 
the  configuration  ought  to  be. 

We  met  often,  trying  to  give  this  program  some  functional 
or  operational  basis  and  get  it  in  some  kind  of  order.  Don 
Hardison,  as  I  said,  could  see  nothing  but  disaster,  because 
everybody  was  working  alone,  never  coming  together,  and  Don 
didn't  think  we  could  ever  agree  on  anything,  so  he  withdrew. 
So  then  it  just  became--!  guess  we  did  it  alphabetically: 
DeMars,  Esherick,  and  Olsen.   Fortunately,  we  were  given  a  fair 
amount  of  time  to  come  up  with  some  kind  of  a  solution,  and 
eventually  we  got  one. 

It  was  a  very  interesting  thing,  because  it  turned  out  that 
none  of  us  spoke  a  common  language.   You  would  think  architects 
would  be  able  to  speak  some  kind  of  a  common  language,  or  that 
they  would  want  to  have  Adrienne  Rich's  "dream  of  a  common 
language"  [referring  to  title  of  poems  published  by  Norton, 
1978]  .   But  my  understanding  of  architectural  words  and  syntax 
comes  from  a  particular  experience,  and  Don  Olsen "s  comes  from 
another  experience,  and  Vernon's  another. 

Everybody  had  images  with  different  meanings .   When  you 
talk  about  architectural  images  and  so  on,  the  images  have  some 
implied  outcome  or  expectation.   It  isn't  anything  new.   Kenneth 
Boulding  and  Jane  Abercrombie  [M.J.L.  Abercrombie]  Boulding  in 
The  Image  and  Abercrombie  in  The  Anatomy  of  Judgment,  they  talk 
about  this  whole  idea.   There  is  an  implicit  outcome  in  doing 
particular  things. 

I  am  talking  about  some  weird  nether  land  between 
architectural  language,  that  is  a  sort  of  form  language  or 
whatever,  and  then  actually  the  words  that  you  use  to  express 
it.   All  of  our  experiences  were  so  different  from  one  another's 
that  when  you'd  say  almost  anything,  the  implied  outcome  of 
these  things  would  be  entirely  different.  You  couldn't  say 
"window"  and  not  have  one  person  see  it  as  an  object  in  space 
that  you  looked  at,  and  another  person  see  it  as  something  that 
you  looked  out  from,  and  somebody  else  see  it  as  something  that 
was  gaining  heat  or  losing  heat,  or  that  provided  ventilation, 
or  whatever. 

I  realized  after  a  while  that  the  real  issue  was  to  develop 
some  kind  of  common  language  so  that  we  could  talk  about  what 
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Riess: 


the  issues  were.   I  tried  to  get  it  [the  language]  concrete  and 
closely  related  to  what  it  was  that  the  building  was  supposed  to 
be  doing,  and  we  came  finally  to  agreement  on  that.   There  were 
ideas  that  were  so  varied  that  they  would  just  flop  around  on 
the  floor-- [laughs]  like  dumping  a  fish  haul  on  the  deck  of 
boat,  a  net  full  of  different  ideas  flopping  around. 

Vernon  had  an  idea  of  a  great  multistory  hall  in  the  middle 
of  the  building,  and  you  could  look  from  one  floor  over  and  see 
that  "there"  is  where  planning  is,  and  so  on.   Don  Reay--Don  was 
a  partner  of  Vernon 's  at  the  time—he  wanted  the  building  to  be 
built  out  of  all  possible  samples  of  everything,  of  brick, 
stone,  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing.   I  wanted  it  to  be  much 
more  anonymous,  because  I  thought  there  might  come  a  time  when 
maybe  we  wouldn't  have  brick,  and  it  would  be  irrelevant,  or 
we'd  have  something  new  and  then  we  wouldn't  have  any  space  to 
hang  it  up  there. 

All  this  imagery  was  floating  around,  and  always  attached 
to  the  imagery  was  the  expectation  that  if  you  could  "see"  the 
landscape  architects,  then  there  was  some  communion  between  all 
the  participants,  or  if  you  saw  different  materials,  then  you 
learned  something  from  them.   I  tried  to  be  much  less  specific 
about  these  possible  relationships. 

The  way  it  worked  out  was  that  Don  Olsen  and  I  finally  got 
to  the  point  where  we  were  able  to  talk  to  one  another,  and  then 
we  got  Vernon  so  he  understood  what  the  two  of  us  were  talking 
about.   And  then  later  when  we  had  to  get  on  with  construction 
documents  the  work  was  moved  to  our  office.   I've  never  talked 
frankly  to  any  of  them  about  how  they  saw  the  whole  process.   I 
understand  it  appears  in  Vernon 's  oral  history.   I'll  have  to 
find  out  how  he  liked  it. 

My  sense--!  haven't  reviewed  his  history  recently—is  that  you 
got  impatient  with  the  process  and  yanked  it  over  to  your 
office. 


Esherick:   I  think  so.   [laughs] 
Riess:     Does  that  sound  right? 

Esherick:   That  sounds  right,  yes.   I  mean,  it  sounds  like  something  I 

would  do.  For  one  thing,  we  had  a  more  established  office  with 
more  experienced  people  and  more  space  and  everything. 

Riess:     Was  it  fun  working  in  this  way?  Had  you  done  anything  quite 
like  this  before? 
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Esherick:   Well,  it  was  a  big  building,  it  was  exciting. 

You  know,  we  were  doing  things  that  had  never  been  done 
before.   At  the  time  it  was  built  it  was  the  largest  precast 
clad  building,  structural  precast  cladding,  that  had  ever  been 
built,  and  it  still  is  one  of  the  biggest  ones  ever  built. 
Isadore  Thompson,  who  was  the  engineer  on  the  thing,  was  a  very 
innovative  guy.  The  conventional  way  to  do  a  precast  concrete 
structure  was  to  do  it  one  storey  at  a  time,  but  the 
conventional  way  to  do  a  steel  structure  is  to  run  the  columns 
through  two  stories.   So  far  as  I  know,  this  was  the  first  time 
anybody  ever  tried  to  do  this  with  concrete. 

It  was  a  very  interesting  and  inventive  thing,  and  it  was  a 
disappointment  to  me  that  the  students  were  all  sitting  back 
there  in  the  Ark,  and  they  never  even  came  around  to  look  at  it. 
I  couldn't  stay  away!   It  was  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for 
students  to  learn,  and  they  seemed  to  be  more  interested  in 
doing  drawings  . 

Riess:     Is  it  an  Esherick  design,  or  is  it  a  compromised  Esherick 
design? 

Esherick:   I  think  it's  a  combination.  There  are  some  things  that  are 

purely  identified  as  somebody's.   That  goofy-looking  tower,  the 
top  of  the  tower,  is  Don  Olsen's.   I  thought  that  was  so  bizarre 
that  I  couldn't  resist  insisting  that  we  do  it  just  that  way. 


Esherick:   Everything  else  is  consistently  smooth,  but  this  goofy  thing  is 
so  awkward,  it  gives  you  something  to  measure  the  smoothness  and 
consistency  of  it  with.   So  I've  always  liked  that.   You  know 
that  Bill  had  said  that  it  had  to  have  a  tower,  and  it  had  to 
have  a  courtyard,  and  that  no  regent  should  like  it.  We've 
always  pointed  out  with  great  pride  that  we  satisfied  all  the 
requirements  . 

I  had  worked  out  a  square  tower  as  a  very  efficient  thing, 
and  then  Don  Olsen  worked  out  a  more  refined  square  tower.   But 
when  Bill  saw  my  drawings,  and  Don's,  he  just  said,  "Square 
towers  are  ugly."  Bill  was  given  to  this  by-fiat  stuff.   So  it 
couldn't  be  a  square  tower,  which  is  how  it  ended  up  being  this 
big  long  thing.   I  think  in  a  lot  of  respects  it  gives  you  more- 
-the  orientations  are  either  north  or  south,  and  that's  it.  A 
square  tower  would  have  equally  divided  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  and  then  made  it  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  sun. 
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I  was  really  interested  in  daylighting  and  energy 
efficiency  and  everything  else.  What  we  did  was  terribly  naive. 
There  actually  was  very  good  daylighting  information  that  I  knew 
a  little  bit  about  at  the  time,  Hopkinson's  work  in  England,  and 
I  think  that's  about  1926.  We  knew  something  about  it,  but  then 
it  got  forgotten.   During  the  oil  crisis  when  daylighting  became 
the  big  issue,  they  decided  they  had  to  study  daylighting,  and 
it  turned  out  they'd  had  the  information  for  twenty  years  and 
nobody  knew  how  to  use  it. 

Riess:     What  did  you  do  that  was  naive? 

Esherick:  Well,  those  multiple  sunshades.  I  had  sort  of  a  guess  that  the 
sun  coming  down  and  hitting  the  top  of  the  lower  sunshades  would 
bounce  light  up  and  back  into  the  building,  and  then  illuminate 
the  ceiling.  Well,  it  turned  out  it  really  does  work  that  way, 
much  to  my  surprise.  We  spent  a  lot  of  time  doing  that.  There 
were  interesting  things  that  were  done. 

The  design  of  the  basic  module  was  derived  from  desk 
spacing,  because  even  though  planning  didn't  use  drawing  desks, 
architecture  and  landscape  architecture  did,  and  that's  the 
dominant  part  of  the  building.  We  worked  out  a  scheme  so  that 
starting  out  with  the  desk  we  derived  individual  modules  for 
desk  spaces.  We  ended  up  with  a  basic  module  of  5 '4",  and  we 
doubled  that  for  the  precast  column  spacing,  which  then  came  to 
10 "8".   Then  we  took  three  of  these  and  put  them  together,  which 
ends  up  32'.   So  that's  the  size  of  the  big  bay. 

The  whole  thing  was  put  together  on  a  fairly  rational  basis 
which  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  Don  Olsen  loves.  Although  it 
turns  out  that  we  did  it. 

Riess:     Yes.   And  for  you,  had  you  worked  much  with  concrete? 

Esherick:   I  hadn't  done  much  concrete.   The  Frank  Howard  Allen  house  that 

was  never  built  was  going  to  be  a  concrete  house.   But  I  was 

pretty  familiar  with  concrete  and  its  potential  from  working 
with  Mr.  Steilberg. 

Riess:     Thinking  about  your  time  at  the  University,  would  you  comment  on 
Tom  Wolfe's  statement:  "No  architect  could  achieve  a  major 
reputation  outside  the  compounds,  which  were  now  [in  the 
sixties]  centered  in  the  universities...  One  was  almost  suspect 
if  one  actually  got  much  built." 

Esherick:  When  did  he  make  that  statement? 
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Riess:     In  From  Bauhaus  to  Our  House,  in  the  late  sixties.   He  talks 
about  a  kind  of  elite  of  architecture  in  universities.   I 
wondered  whether  Berkeley  had  any  of  that. 

Esherick:   I  don't  think  so.   The  nice  thing  about  being  in  Berkeley  is  you 
don't  know  a  lot  of  this  stuff  that  goes  on  back  East  that's 
supposed  to  be  important.   These  things—what  we  did  in  Wurster 
Hall  was  not  done  because  of  any  association  with  academia  or 
anything  of  the  sort.   It  was  done  very  much  from  hard-boiled, 
pragmatic  architectural  stuff,  that  is,  professional 
architectural  stuff.   Technical  issues,  and  so  on. 

I  don't  know,  I  think  that  book  of  Wolfe's  has  got  so  much 

nonsense  in  it,  it's  unbelievable.   It's  fun,  it's  very  witty, 

but  to  try  to  equate  highrise  building  in  Manhattan  with  German 

worker  housing  is  to  my  mind  insane.   First  of  all,  most  of  that 
German  housing  was  only  two  stories  high.   Just  a  little  bit  of 

it  was  three  stories  high.   Some  of  the  earlier  Viennese  stuff 
was  higher. 


CED  Deans 


Riess:     Then  let's  get  back  to  teaching  and  CED.  Administration- -did 
things  change  when  Martin  Meyerson  was  running  things? 
[Meyerson  was  dean,  1963-1966] 

Esherick:   I  thought  Martin  was  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  faculty  when 
he  came  on,  because  he  was  a  planner,  he  was  knowledgeable  about 
housing  and  a  lot  of  stuff.   I  thought  his  presence  as  somebody 
with  a  somewhat  broader  view  was  refreshing.   Bill  could  migrate 
back  and  forth  between  a  broad  view  and  a  narrow  view  at  the 
speed  of  light.   He  was  phenomenal. 

And  Catherine,  of  course,  had  an  absolutely  tremendous 
influence  on  Bill.   I  don't  think  anybody  has  quite  got  the 
proper  statement  together  about  how  important  Catherine  was. 
There  are  little  things  that  come  along.   I've  never  read  her 
book  on  housing,  much  to  my  regret.  In  one  of  those  things  that 
we  were  talking  about  earlier,  that  book  is  mentioned.   I've  got 
to  read  it. 

Riess:     Are  you  saying  that  you  can't  really  assess  Bill  because  of 
Catherine's  influence? 

Esherick:  Well,  no,  what  I'm  saying,  I'm  trying  to  contrast  Bill  and 
Martin.   Bill  would  at  times  be  very  much  the  professional 
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architect,  and  then  at  other  times,  maybe  early  in  the  morning 
after  breakfast  with  Catherine  or  something  or  other, 
Catherine's  more  eclectic  point  of  view  might  have  persisted  for 
a  while.   By  about  noon,  I  guess,  Bill  was  back  to  being  an 
architect. 

Martin  I  always  thought  worked  very  hard  toward  a  more 
open,  general  point  of  view.   He  was  very  knowledgeable  about 
planning  policy  and  housing  policy,  things  that  were  consistent 
with  what  Catherine  was  interested  in.   I  thought  he  was  a  good 
dean.   Bill  Wheaton,  I  thought,  was  good,  but  maybe  too  narrow. 
[William  Wheaton  was  dean,  1967-1976] 

Riess:     When  you  were  chairman,  who  was  the  dean? 
Esherick:   [Richard]  Bender,  I  think. 


Issues  in  Teaching  Design,  and  Designing  Design  Systems 


Riess:     In  your  bibliography  there  is  lots  of  evidence  that  you  became  a 
spokesman  on  issues  of  architecture  and  teaching  design,  going 
around  the  country  and  giving  lectures,  rethinking,  refining. 
By  the  end  of  your  tenure  there  you  had  really  thought  through  a 
lot  of  things. 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  think  so.   If  you  go  to  the  smaller  schools,  in  the 

backwaters,  there's  usually  somebody  around  that  remembers  it 
and  listens  to  it.  As  soon  as  you  get  into  the  hotshot  places, 
it  doesn't  touch  them  at  all. 

Riess:     Can  I  ask  you  what  your  message  was  at  the  end? 

Esherick:   Well,  the  simplest  way  maybe  that  I  can  express  it  is  to  say 

that  what  I  believed  one  should  drive  for  with  students  was  just 
simply  to  help  them  learn  how  to  think,  to  develop  self -critical 
ability,  to  be  attentive.  Independence  is  what  you  want.  And  a 
kind  of  individuality  implied  in  this  independence.  Anything  to 
avoid  homogenization. 

The  tragedy  to  me  is  that  the  Beaux  Arts  system  was  seen  as 
a  homogenized  system,  and  in  the  hands  of  lesser  people  became  a 
controlled,  homogenized  system.   I've  always  argued  that  the 
wars  between  the  Beaux  Arts  architecture  and  so-called  Modern 
architecture  were  essentially  fought  out  on  the  turf  of  form. 
And  that  that  really  wasn't  the  issue  at  all,  and  that  the 
fiercer  the  battle  became,  the  more  rigid  the  two  schools 
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became.   So  that  form  became  the  issue,  and  not  content  or 
intent  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

Then  to  double  back,  the  thing  I  think  is  important,  the 
great  value  of  architectural  education  or  design  education,  is 
that  you're  always  dealing  with  murky  problems,  with  problems 
that  are  fundamentally  unclear.  If  I  know  anything,  it's  that  I 
never  have  enough  information.   So  what  follows,  to  me,  is  that 
I  don't  want  to  know  the  most  that  I  can  possibly  know  to  make  a 
decision,  I  want  to  know  the  least  I  can  know  to  make  a  decent 
decision. 

And  then  finally,  on  this  business  of  independence  and 
self -critical  ability,  the  student  is  not  going  to  have  the 
faculty  member  at  her  or  his  elbow  for  the  rest  of  one's  life. 
What  you  want  to  do  is  to  cut  that  cord  as  early  on  as  you  can, 
and  to  do  it  in  school,  so  that  they  can  get  out  of  school  and 
be  independent  and  live  their  own  lives.  Who  knows  what  the 
future  of  architecture  might  be? 

Riess:  In  "Problems  in  the  Design  of  a  Design  System,"  you  were 
concerned  with  human  elements  in  design  systems,  and  the 
consequent  ambiguity  and  duality,  big  and  troubling  subjects. 

Esherick:   The  environment  in  which  that  happened  was  that  that  was  the 
first  conference  on  design  method.   [Conference  on  Systematic 
and  Intuitive  Methods  in  Engineering,  Industrial  Design, 
Architecure  and  Communication.  London,  1962,  Pergamon  Press, 
1963.] 

People,  the  UK  folks  in  particular,  were  busy  drawing  all 
these  diagrams:  they  draw  these  things  where  you  define  what  the 
problem  is,  and  then  you  collect  relevant  data,  and  it's  a  whole 
sequence  of  things,  bang,  bang,  bang,  like  that.   In  the  early 
days  it  was  very  interesting,  because  they  could  make  marvelous 
diagrams.   God,  they  were  good  at  diagrams!   And  it  was  a 
sequential  thing,  and  you  assumed  that  as  you  went  along  you  got 
everything  for  that  particular  stage,  and  then  you  could  go 
ahead  and  finish  the  damn  thing. 

Well,  it  doesn't  work  that  way.  My  little  contribution  was 
to  point  out  that  as  soon  as  you  have  made  one  decision,  that 
modifies  the  whole  damn  system.  Everything  is  changed  so  that 
you've  got  to  cycle  through  it  again.   Designing  is  essentially 
an  iterative  process.   The  important  thing  is  that  as  soon  as 
you  take  one  action,  let's  say  in  a  building  you  build 
something,  when  you  build  that  in  a  particular  environment, 
having  built  it  you  change  that  environment.   It's  just  common 
sense,  but  you  have  to  be  able  to  think  that  way. 
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I  was  concerned  in  that  piece  ["Problems  in  the  Design...] 
about  people  designing  some  fancy  system  where  the  system  itself 
was  going  to  control  the  outcome.   The  system  should  be  as 
neutral  and  as  anonymous  as  it  possibly  can  be.   My  interest 
then  eventually  became  one  of  how  you  computerized  this  sort  of 
thing,  so  that  you  could  design  something. 

Riess:     How  you  computerize  this  as  an  aid  to  designing? 

Esherick:   I  was  interested  in  figuring  out  basic  organization  of 

buildings,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  interpret  because  the 
information  didn't  come  in  graphic  form,  it  came  in  punch  card 
form.  Thank  God  punch  cards  are  gone,  the  only  thing  that  was 
fun  about  them  was  watching  a  high-speed  sorter.   [laughter] 

I  was  working  on  things  like,  say,  the  configuration  of  a 
school  building,  something  like  that,  and  how  you  distributed 
the  various  rooms,  where  everything  ought  to  be.   To  get  the 
computer  to  design  that  for  you,  you  do  it  on  some  sort  of  an 
optimization  basis.   (There  are  some  problems  with  optimization 
we  don't  need  to  go  into  right  now.) 

To  optimize  the  thing  you  write  an  algorithm  that  describes 
how  spaces  are  to  be  ideally  distributed  so  that  the  computer 
can  tell  you  what  optimal  relationships  are.   The  problem  was, 
by  the  time  you'd  written  the  damned  algorithm,  you  knew  the 
answer,  you  didn't  have  to  run  it.  And  I  could  never  get  really 
beyond  that. 

Bill  Mitchell  at  MIT,  and  George  Stiny  who's  there  now, 
have  worked  on  what  they  call  shape  grammars.   It's  extremely 
interesting  work  that  they've  done.   I'm  not  in  touch  with  the 
details  but  I  saw  Bill  last  year  back  at  MIT  as  a  member  of 
their  visiting  committee.   It's  enormous  fun  to  sit  around  and 
see  what  these  guys  are  doing. 

Riess:     If  you  hadn't  gotten  into  teaching,  you  wouldn't  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  this  stuff,  take  that  sabbatical  in  math. 

Esherick:   Well,  that's  the  best  part  about  the  University.   I  had  more 
friends--!  had  friends  in  the  architecture  department,  but  I 
ended  up  with  more  friends  outside  architecture.   The  School  of 
Business  Administration  at  Berkeley  at  this  period  was  the 
damnedest  thing  anybody  ever  saw,  people  like  West  Churchman.   I 
was  interested  in  the  operations  research,  systems  theory  stuff, 
which  was  directed  by  Churchman,  and  Russ  Ackoff--Russ  Ackoff 
was  at  Penn--and  Augie  Hoggatt,  who  ran  the  computer  center.   I 
don't  know  why  these  people  were  interested  in  me,  or  why  they 
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tolerated  me,  but  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  them  having  great 
fun. 

And  at  this  time  also  I  got  to  know  people  down  at  RAND- -I 
got  to  know  people  at  SDC,  Systems  Development  Corporation  in 
Santa  Monica.   I  used  to  go  down  there- -they'd  ask  me  down  and 
then  we'd  sit  around  and  gas.   I  don't  know  what  they  saw  in  me, 


Response  to  Allan  Temko's  Formalist  Attack  on  Campus  Design 
[Interview  16:  June  28,  1995]  it 


Riess:     Allan  Temko  wrote  in  Saturday  Review  [January  23,  1965]  about 
architecture  on  the  campus,  that  the  campus  "had  been  turned 
over  to  the  regionalists",  with  Wurster  in  charge,  who  didn't 
see  the  necessity  to  make  a  "detailed  study  model  of  the  entire 
campus."  It's  "an  almost  incredible  hodgepodge  of  unrelated 
structures...  afterthoughts  by  men  unused  to  monumental 
practice. " 

Esherick:   That's  marvelous.   That's  wonderful.   That's  sort  of  standard 
Temko.   I  think  he  has  got  to  go  down  in  the  annals  as  the 
world's  most  undisciplined  writer  I  ever  heard  of.   He  just  gets 
carried  away  with  his  own  verbiage,  and  you  wonder  where  it  all 
came  from. 

Having  once  called  him  the  Howard  Cosell  of  architectural 
criticism,  I  should  add  to  that  by  saying  that  I  think  he  fits 
right  in  with  Newt  Gingrich,  that  kind  of  outrage.   If  you  want 
to  be  outraged,  the  whole  idea  of  it  is  that  it  should  be  formed 
in  non  sequiturs  that  there's  no  possible  reasonable  answer  to. 
A  sort  of  a  simple,  ridiculous  little  statement  like  that  begs  a 
long  response,  and  nobody  really  has  time  for  that.   So  what  you 
do  is  to  just  smile  and  nod.   I  mean,  why  should  anybody  build  a 
model  of  the  campus? 

Allan  is  a  great  formalist.   He  was  just  completely  in  love 
with  S.O.M.  His  idea  of  the  world's  greatest  ballpark  is  the 
Coliseum  in  Oakland.   If  you  know  anything  about  baseball,  it's 
a  lousy  basic  form  for  baseball.   The  foul  line  play  is  just  so 
screwed  up  that  it  doesn't  make  any  difference.  He  has  a 
passion  for  strong,  kind  of  Euclidian  geometric  shapes.   I  think 
it  offends  him  if  the  geometry  isn't  perfectly  regular.   I  think 
the  reason  he  so  dearly  loves  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  Botta's 
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building,  is  that  it's  symmetrical,  and  if  you  don't  look  too 
closely  it  has  a  kind  of  purity  to  it  that  he's  very  fond  of. 

He  also,  I  don't  know  whether  he  still  does  or  not,  but  he 
used  to  be  on  a  big  kick  about  "noble  materials."  Why  that  is 
important  to  him,  I  don't  know.   I  remember  one  year  when  I  took 
a  sabbatical  from  Berkeley  and  spent  half  the  year  in  math  and 
operations  research  and  so  on  at  Berkeley,  and  the  other  half  at 
the  Art  Institute,  and  in  the  course  of  that  I  got  to  know  Fred 
Martin,  who's  a  very  interesting  guy. 

Fred  once  made  the  remark—he'd  taken  the  class  out  on  a 
drawing  tour  downtown,  and  just  wanted  us  to  draw.   People  drew 
all  sorts  of  typical  funky  stuff.   One  of  his  points  in  this  was 
that  the  real  problem  is  to  help  reveal  the  beauty  of  something 
like  ordinary  asphalt  paving,  ordinary  anything.   I  couldn't 
agree  more.   Give  me  ordinary  any  day,  rather  than  the 
arbitrariness  and  pretentiousness  and  ostentation  of  all  the 
noble  materials  in  the  world. 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


I  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  Allan.   I've  long  since  given  up 
being  mad  at  him  or  taking  him  that  seriously,  so  we  get  on 
reasonably  well  with  that. 

Has  he  made  a  difference  in  the  direction  of  architecture  out 
here? 


Probably  confused  a  lot  of  people, 
any  of  it  gets  taken. 


I  don't  know  how  seriously 


I'm  enormously  disturbed  right  now  about  a  thing  that  he 
wrote  for  the  California  Monthly  on  T.Y.  Lin.   I  mentioned  that 
to  you.   [See  p.  236] 

I  wonder  if  Temko  was  someone  who  had  a  whole  lot  of  trouble 
with  Wurster,  and  whether  this  was  a  small  vendetta. 

[laughs]   It  was  very  easy  to  have  trouble  with  Wurster.   Bill 
could  say  things  that  would  just  get  anybody  mad.   I  used  to  get 
so  furious  at  him  that  I  would  decide  that  the  next  time  I  saw 
him  I  was  going  to  come  into  his  office  and  quit,  I  would  be  in 
such  a  total  outrage.   I  think  Bill  would  have  forgotten  five 
minutes  after  he  said  something  what  it  was  that  he'd  said.   He 
didn't  carry  any  of  that  over,  and  then  he  was  so  charming  that 
I  forgot  too.   [laughter] 
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XIII  MYSTERIES 


Major  Mysteries  of  Design  and  Life 


Esherick:   There  was  one  thing  I  thought  was  missing  from  our  discussion 

about  students  learning  how  to  be  architects  that  I  ought  to  try 
to  think  through.   I  talked  a  lot  about  getting  students  to  be 
self -critical  and  self-reliant  so  that  they  didn't  have  to  have 
me  at  their  elbows  to  say,  "Try  it  this  way,"  or  some  other 
thing. 

One  thing  that  has  always  interested  me,  and  it  was 
something  that  I  was  going  to  try  to  spend  time  on  after  I 
retired  from  Berkeley,  and  then  of  course  never  did,  was  how  one 
designs,  how  the  imagination  process  works.   At  Berkeley,  with  a 
bunch  of  graduate  students  who  were  interested  in  the  issue,  we 
used  to  do  all  sorts  of  experiments  to  see  whether  we  could  get 
some  conception  of  what  was  going  on.   I  think  one  of  the  main 
things  we  learned  was  how  not  to  do  it. 

But  how  you  take  things  out  of  ordinary,  everyday  life- -I'm 
just  talking  about  a  house,  for  example—and  then  provide  an 
appropriate  setting  for  that,  without  always  referring  back  to 
some  specific  image,  a  specific  image  that,  say,  represents 
"home,"  whatever  that  is.   It  could  be  a  fireplace,  a  stove. 
How  you  come  up  with  these  ideas  I  really  don't  understand,  and 
how  you  learn  from  experience  how  some  things  work  and  some 
things  don't.   You  understand  lots  of  little  pieces  of  the 
thing,  but  the  main  general  idea,  I  don't  know  where  it  comes 
from. 

Riess:     I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by  "without  referring  to  the 
fireplace  or  the  front  door  or  something  like  that". 

Esherick:   What  I  mean  is  to  go  beyond  the  popular  image  of  "home".   I  mean 
that  the  fireplace  has  become  one  such  image:  it  says  "home". 
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But  my  question  is,  how  you  go  beyond  that  imagery.   I  mean,  if 
you're  doing  an  advertising  photograph  for  the  Emporium,  you've 
got  all  sorts  of  artifacts  that  you  can  set  around  that 
represent  "home"  in  the  dullest  sense  of  the  word.   There  are 
images  that  trigger  "home"  for  us.   In  fact,  the  very  word 
triggers  something. 

But  how  you  get  beyond  that,  and  how  you  get  to  some  sort 
of  unique  and  appropriate  forms  or  arrangements  or — I  wish  my 
vocabulary  were  better. 

Riess:     Could  you  say  shelter? 

Esherick:   No,  I  mean  more  than  just  shelter.   I  mean,  what  you  want  is  to 
produce  an  environment  that  doesn't  get  in  the  way,  that  doesn't 
interfere  with  your  life- -when  I  say  "your  life,"  I  mean  in  a 
social  sense,  that  there  are  other  people  involved—but  somehow 
what  you  do  makes  it  better.   How  do  you  infuse  that  sort  of 
thing  in  there?   I'll  be  damned  if  I  know  how  it's  really  done. 
I  do  know  that  you  can  analyze  it  to  death  and  not  get  anywhere . 

Riess:  You  have  achieved  it  in  many  of  your  houses,  have  you  not? 

Esherick:  Yes,  I  think  so,  and  in  other  buildings.   Even  in  the  brewery. 

Riess:  So  how  have  you  done  it? 

Esherick:  I  don't  know.   [laughter] 

The  thing  you  want  to  do  is  to  make  things  better  than  not 
having  done  it,  but  at  the  same  time  not  get  in  the  way. 

This  is,  I  think,  something  that  Bill  was  always  talking 
about,  and  he  may  have  said  it  better  than  I'll  be  able  to  say 
it,  that  the  building  itself  as  an  object  is  not  the  main  issue. 
I  think  it ' s  inadequate  to  say  that  it ' s  a  background  or  a 
setting,  which  I  often  will  claim.   It's  more  than  that,  it's  a 
sort  of  active  setting,  it's  a  participating  environment. 

I  finished  the  first  three  books  of  The  Man  Without 
Qualities,  and  now  I'm  into  the  posthumous  papers,  the  long  last 
thing.   I  keep  hoping  that  I'm  going  to  come  across  a  paragraph 
there  that  will  explain  the  whole  damn  thing  so  I  can  sleep 
nights. 

Riess:     You  mean  answer  the  questions  you're  asking  now? 

Esherick:   Yes.  Well,  and  I'm  trying  to  answer  questions  that  are  about 
the  whole  damn  thing. 
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Riess:     Are  you  assuming  that  these  are  universally  asked  questions? 

Esherick:   I  wish  they  were  more  often.   I  think  if  I  could  convert  my 

musings  to  poetry,  or  something  like  that,  it  would  be  easier  to 
deal  with,  because  the  good  thing  about  poetry  is  you  don't  have 
to  hire  a  contractor,  and  you  don't  have  to  clean  it,  and  tidy 
it  up,  and  all  that  stuff. 

Riess:     Maybe  we've  gotten  around  to  The  Book  of  Tea  and  Charles  Moore's 
recognition—maybe  you  gave  him  the  idea—that  the  Cannery  was 
like  the  tea  ceremony.  Does  that  help  you  talk  about  what 
you're  trying  to  talk  about  now? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  think  it  does,  because  the  tea  ceremony  really  is  a  great 
revelatory  process,  where  all  sorts  of  things  are  revealed,  but 
out  of  the  most  ordinary  artifacts.   Out  of  silence,  a  wonderful 
part  of  the  whole  thing.   I  don't  mean  that  you  have  to  shut  up 
for  half  an  hour.   The  shortest  pause  can  be  important  silence. 

A  while  back,  I  decided  that  the  major  puzzle  in  my  life 
was  what  the  hell  is  really  going  on  here,  you  know,  to  put  it 
in  specifically  really  crude,  ordinary  terms,  to  try  to 
understand  these  things.   I  say  it  that  way  because  I  take  it 
seriously  and  not  casually. 

But  that's  a  real  puzzle,  and  how  you  get  students  to  do 
this  sort  of  thing  on  their  own,  while  living  up  to  certain 
standards  that  we  have  to  live  up  to. 

Riess:     What  sort  of  standards?  You  mean  building  standards? 

Esherick:   Yes,  building  standards,  keeping  the  roof  from  falling  on  your 
head  or  something  like  that. 

Riess:     What  about  the  ego? 
Esherick:   I  think  it's  unimportant. 
Riess:     But  for  a  student. 

Esherick:   Oh,  no,  I  beg  your  pardon.   It  is  important.   You  don't  want  to 
eliminate  that.   The  student  has  a  point  of  view.   The  thing 
that  I  like  is  the  idea  that  everybody  is  entitled  to  their  own 
approach  or  opinion  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  and  ideas 
will  emerge  from  this  that  have  a  much  greater  richness. 
Ordinary  day-to-day  life  is  extraordinarily  rich,  if  you  let  it 
sink  in.   That's  why  it's  so  much  fun. 
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Riess:  Where  did  you  get  with  the  students?  What  happened?  You  were 
thinking  about  doing  more  about  it  after  you  retired? 

Esherick:  Some  of  the  stuff  that  I  did  was  in  a  way  technical.  In  a  way 
it  has  to  do,  one  might  say,  with  faith  and  with  a  willingness 
to  recognize  that  you  don't  know. 

I  did  a  whole  bunch  of  stuff,  things  at  Berkeley  that  were 
fun.  The  original  idea  was  that  we  were  going  to  get  somebody 
to  design  something,  and  it  didn't  make  any  difference  what  it 
was,  whether  it  was  a  spoon  or  a  railroad  station.   And  we  were 
going  to  get  students  to  talk  about  what  they  were  doing  while 
they  were  doing  it.  Well,  that's  a  wonderfully  dumb  idea, 
because  you're  designing,  not  talking.  And  you're  lousing  up 
the  experiment  right  away. 

We  didn't  have  the  money  for  tape  recorders  or  tape,  so 
what  I  had  to  do  was  to  have  a  student  be  given  a  design 
problem,  and  he  would  start  out  with  a  piece  of  blank  paper. 
Then  there  would  be  another  student  who  was  sitting  there  off  to 
the  side  who  would  record  what  the  student  was  saying  while  the 
student  was  designing. 

As  I  watched  this  process  go  on,  I  became  interested  in  the 
notion  of  contamination  of  the  experiment.   It  occurred  to  me 
that  you  could  do  a  certain  number  of  these  things  perfectly 
straight,  with  the  scribe,  as  it  were,  taking  down  the  protocol, 
what  the  designer  was  talking  about.   I  got  interested  in  the 
idea  of  planting  finks  in  there,  scribes  who  were  in  league  with 
me.   They  would  be  told,  when  the  designer  did  something,  to 
say,  "Why  did  you  do  that?" 

It  began  innocently,  because  what  happened  in  this  process 
is  that  the  student  designer  would  be  saying  one  thing  but  doing 
something  else,  and  these  questions  were  first  asked  to  try  to 
clear  that  up.  Well,  I  soon  found  out,  to  sort  of  go  to  the 
ultimate  case,  that  you  could  get  the  planted  scribe  to  keep 
asking  questions,  "Why  did  you  do  this?"   "Shouldn't  you  have 
considered  that?"  And  so  on. 

And  it  turned  out  that  what  you  could  do,  number  one,  would 
be  to  get  the  designer  in  a  data-collection  mode;  number  two, 
start  to  concentrate  on  the  collection  of  data,  just  more  and 
more  data.  And  that  there  was  a  point  where  the  whole  process 
flipped  over,  and  the  student  designer  would  have  so  much 
information  and  did  so  little  designing  that  they  were 
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absolutely  paralyzed.   You  could  push  them  into  this  mode  and 
they  couldn't  do  anything. 

It  used  to  be  that  various  models  of  the  design  process 
were,  you  state  the  problem,  you  collect  data,  and  then  you 
design,  and  then  you  test  it--or  then  you  maybe  build  it  and 
then  you  test  it,  and  so  on. 

But  what  really  happens  is  that  it's  a  highly  iterative 
process,  that  as  soon  as  you  have  made  one  decision,  that 
changes  the  setting  of  all  decisions  right  away.   That  the  real 
issue  is,  what's  the  least  amount  of  information  you  need  for  a 
good  decision—or  design. 


The  Sudden  Shifts,  the  Revelations  ft 


Esherick:   I'm  still  talking  about  how  does  any  creative  activity,  so- 
called,  take  place.   How  are  some  people  able  to  see  such 
marvelously  weird  connections? 

The  Musil  thing  comes  to  mind,  because  the  book  is  so  full 
of  such  wonderful  things.   I  think  I  mentioned  this  great  scene 
where  Ulrich  has  just  gotten  out  of  bed  with  Bonadea,  and  then 
she's  struggling  to  get  dressed  but  gives  up  and  she's  lying 
there  in  a  half -dressed  state,  and  Musil  says,  "She  was  lying 
down.   She  called  it  thinking."  Those  delightful  little  things 
that  happen,  his  constant—everything  will  go  along  very 
seriously  and  nicely,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  there  is  this 
bang  that  happens  that  is  a  complete  shift  of  gears. 

I  got  interested  in  this  puzzle  to  a  certain  extent,  close 
to  sixty  years  ago,  in  reading  E.M.  Forster  short  stories,  or 
novels--it  isn't  so  much  in  the  stories  as  in  the  novels,  where 
the  novel  goes  along  in  this  wonderfully  even  state,  and  all  of 
a  sudden  some  cataclysmic,  traumatic  event  takes  place,  and 
you're  really  shocked.  You  know,  the  cave  scene  in  the  Passage 
to  India,  and  there's  a  road  accident  in  Where  Angels  Fear  to 
Tread. 

How  he  does  it,  I  don't  know.   How  does  this  sudden  thing 
get  introduced  that  completely  upsets  your  thinking  about 
everything?   It's  been  a  nice,  amusing,  late  Victorian  manners 
tale,  and  all  of  a  sudden,  bang,  something  else  happens.   I 
couldn't  figure  out  how  it  was  done,  and  I  spent  a  lot  of  time 
reading  to  try  to  figure  it  out.  I  thought  that  Aspects  of  the 
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Novel  [Forster]  would  tell  me  exactly  how  he  did  it,  but  it 
didn't. 

Riess:     It's  more  than  plot? 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  think  it's  a  matter  of  revelation,  somehow,  whatever 
revelation  means. 

Riess:     And  in  life  we're  lulled  along,  and  we  miss  the  revelations? 

Esherick:   It  just  happens.   I  think  if  life  were  a  matter  of  constant 

revelatory  shifts,  that  every  five  seconds  you  got  another  one, 
you'd  go  nuts. 

Riess:     Did  you  consider  physiological  measurements  when  you  were  doing 
this  experiment?  Do  you  believe  you  would  have  been  able  to  see 
something  or  learn  something  about  people,  just  when  they're 
highly  creative,  getting  kind  of  sweaty  and  agitated,  or  when 
they're  having  great  ideas? 

Esherick:   With  me,  probably  not,  because  sometimes  I'll  wake  up  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  get  an  idea,  and  turn  on  the  light 
and  write  it  down,  or  draw  it- -usually  draw  it,  because  I  have 
found  a  way  to  do  something.   I'm  not  much  of  a  sweaty-palm 
type. 

Riess:     But  if  you  wake  at  three  in  the  morning,  that's  certainly 
agitation. 

Esherick:   Yes,  but  I've  never--!  suppose  it  could  be  instrumented. 

What  we  ought  to  do- -you  talked  about  the  idea  of  going  up 
to  the  Bermak  house,  and  these  are  things  that  I  think  Gordon 
would  be  interested  in,  Gordon  Bermak,  and  might  be  able  to  help 
with.   Or  if  any  of  this  last  harangue  can  be  made  to  have  any 
kind  of  sense  to  it,  maybe  we  should  send  him  a  copy  of  it  to 
read. 


Riess:     You  said  you  wanted  to  teach  your  students  how  to  be  self- 

critical,  and  yet  being  self-critical  is  that  kind  of  feedback 
thing  which  sounds  crippling  also. 

Esherick:   But  the  feedback  thing  seems  to  me  to  imply  that  you  have  some 
vision  to  begin  with.   That  is,  that  you  have  an  objective, 
you're  trying  to  get  somewhere.   The  feedback  is  a  matter  of 
being  somewhat  conscious  of  where  you're  trying  to  get,  and  then 
being  critical  enough  to  know  that  you're  headed  in  the  wrong 
direction,  or  that  this  isn't  hacking  it. 
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Riess:     Okay. 

Esherick:   This  is  so  wonderfully  sloppy.   [laughs] 

Riess:     You  mean  what  we've  been  doing  here? 

Esherick:  Well,  what  I'm  saying  right  now.  I  also  have  the  vague  feeling 
that  if  I  make  it  too  precise,  then  it's  going  to  become  dogma, 
which  isn't  what  I  want.  Or  that  it's  going  to  be  didactic.   I 
believe  very  strongly  that,  in  architecture  anyway,  that 
deductive  methods  are  singularly  destructive,  and  that 
architecture  ought  to  be  a  matter—well,  any  kind  of  design 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  induction. 

1  think  one  of  the  things  that  I  admire  most  about 
mathematicians  is  to  watch  them  work  through  something  by 
induction  rather  than  deduction.   They  have  the  ability  to  go 
traveling  down  the  highway,  and  deduction,  in  a  way,  is 
something  that  keeps  you  from  driving  into  the  swamp,  but 
basically,  the  method  is  an  inductive  one.   They  can  keep 
induction  and  deduction  going  simultaneously,  but  they  primarily 
deal  with  the  problem  they're  trying  to  solve  by  induction. 

So  that  rules  of  thumb  and  things  like  that,  or  codes,  or 
regulations,  we've  got  to  have  them,  but  I  don't  know  anybody 
who  ever  wrote  a  building  code  for  a  great  sonnet. 

Riess:     Do  you  talk  to  the  folks  here  [at  EHDD]  about  these  things? 
Esherick:   Some  of  them,  yes.   The  younger  ones. 
Riess:     And  do  they  get  it? 

Esherick:   I  think  so.   They  probably  thought  of  it  before  I  did.   I  mean, 
I  don't  go  on  like  this  all  the  time.   [laughter] 


Drugs ,  Dreams 


Riess:     Have  you  ever  experimented  with  drugs  to  get  an  idea  of  how 
things  work? 

Esherick:   No.   No,  when  we  were  working  out  at  Langley  Porter--!  got  to 
know  a  lot  of  people  there,  so  that  even  when  I  wasn't  working 
there  I  used  to  see  these  guys.   Then  we've  had  a  lot  of 
psychiatrists  as  clients,  and  we  gas  on  about  this  stuff. 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


There  was  a  Canadian  guy  who  claimed  he  was  solving  all 
sorts  of  problems  with  LSD,  and  I  thought  the  hell  with  it,  1 
never  tried  it.   Other  than  alcohol  or  tobacco,  the  only  drug  I 
ever  had  anything  to  do  with  was  marijuana,  which  I  got  from 
George  White,  who  was  the  federal  narcotics  agent  around  here. 
[laughter] 

George  was  an  OSS  guy  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  an  absolute 
madman.   He  was  always  going  to  take  me  on  a  drug  bust  down  in 
North  Beach.  We'd  go  wandering  around  North  Beach  while  he  was 
explaining  what  the  drug  bust  was  going  to  be  like,  and  of 
course,  since  everybody  knew  who  George  White  was  at  every  bar 
in  town,  by  the  time  scheduled  for  the  bust  he  would  have 
everybody  from  Stockton  to  Visalia  all  lined  up.   "Watch  out, 
these  guys  are  coming." 

How  was  the  marijuana? 

Didn't  do  anything.   It  was  the  dumbest  thing--!  didn't  like  the 
taste  of  it,  and  it  had  absolutely  no  effect  at  all.   But  I 
guess  somebody  once  gave  me  that  stuff  you  sniff,  the  white 
stuff,  whatever  that  is. 

Cocaine. 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Cocaine.  And  that  didn't  have  any  effect  either.   I  mean,  I 
just  got  involved  with  some  strange  people  who  were  sitting 
around  sniffing  this  stuff,  or  whatever  they  do  with  it.   It 
bored  me.   It  had  absolutely  no  effect. 

I  would  think  that  anything  that  happened  would  be  so 
artificial.   I  hate  any  loss  of  control  or  power  over  what  I'm 
doing  and  I  have  a  suspicion  it  would  be  profoundly  disturbing. 
I  used  to  drink--all  architects  are  supposed  to  drink  like 
fishes--but  I  didn't  like  the  effects  that  it  had.   So  I  don't 
drink  anything.   I  don't  even  drink  beer,  which  if  my 
grandfather  who  was  a  brewmaster  has  been  watching,  he  must  be 
waiting  until  I  get  to  wherever  he  is,  and  he's  going  to  beat 
the  hell  out  of  me. 

Do  you  do  a  lot  of  waking  up  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
with  solutions? 

[laughs]  Last  night  I  don't  think  I  got  to  sleep.  But  yes,  the 
answer  is  yes,  especially  when  I'm  working  on  a  really  critical 
problem.  I  hate  waking  up  out  of  anxiety,  out  of  something  that 
I  don't  really  understand.   I  didn't  sleep  too  well  last  night, 
and  I  don't  know  why,  because  usually  I  sleep  very  well.  But 
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Riess: 


the  good  thing  about  waking  up  with  wild  ideas  is  that  if  I 
write  it  down  I  go  right  back  to  sleep. 

I  was  talking  to  Jennifer  Devlin,  who  is  helping  me  on  the 
Tenderloin  School  [proposal] .   Somehow  or  other  we  got  talking 
about  that,  I  guess  because  I  was  complaining  about  not  sleeping 
well  last  night.   She  said  that  she  does  the  same  thing,  that 
she  writes  down  or  does  a  drawing,  whatever  it  is.   She  says  she 
can't  always  understand  it  in  the  morning.   I  usually  get  a  lot 
out  of  what  happens . 

Speaking  of  that,  I  should  bring  in  for  you,  if  I  haven't 
already  shown  you--my  dream  drawings.   Have  I  ever  shown  them  to 
you? 

No. 


Esherick:   They're  crazy.   I  had  a  marvelous  continuous  dream  some  years 

ago.   I  don't  do  it  much  any  more.   I  guess  I'm  getting  dumber, 
or  something  or  other.   But  I  used  to  have  sequential  dreams, 
dreams  that  kept  going  on,  and  I'd  get  so  far  in  the  dream,  and 
then  the  next  night,  or  two  or  three  nights  later,  the  dream 
then  continues. 

I  have  a  whole  series  of  drawings  of  this  visit  in  the 
dream  to  the  dry  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Mediterranean.   I'm  sure  you  don't  know  about  this,  but  let 
me  explain  to  you  that  because  of  the  heat  there  is  a  place  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  it  must  be  some  unknown  peninsula 
coming  down  from  Yugoslavia,  because  in  all  the  drawings  I  have, 
the  signs  are  in  Cyrillic. 

But  it  gets  so  hot  that  the  Mediterranean  dries  up  at 
certain  times.   But  the  dividing  line  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  dry  sea  bed  is  a  vertical  line  like  that,  so  that  you 
can  walk  out  on  the  sea  bed,  and  you  see  the  fishes  swimming 
around  this  big  wall  of  water.   It's  not  retained  by  anything 
other  than  the  fact  that  it's  dry.  You  can  actually  go  out  and 
put  your  finger  in  the  water  like  that,  and  it  doesn't  leak. 

I  have  drawings  of  monasteries  and  churches  and  scenes  at 
the  railroad  station,  and  so  on.   I'll  bring  them  in. 

Riess:     [interviewer  clearly  confused]   It's  a  place  you've  invented. 
In  this  dream,  you've  invented  this  place? 

Esherick:   Oh,  no,  it  was  all  very  serious.   I'd  heard  about  it,  in  the 

dream,  of  course,  and  I  took  this  trip  down  there.   It  took  me  a 
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couple  of  days  to  actually  get  to--I  mean,  a  couple  of  dreams  to 
get  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Riess:     Interesting,  interesting. 

Esherick:   Yes,  don't  tell  anybody  that  I  dream  these  things, 
[tape  interruption] 

I  told  you  about  the  party  that  the  Goldmans  gave,  and 
Gordon  Bermak  was  there,  and  he  said  then  that  I  should  have 
been  a  psychiatrist,  that  his  experience  designing  their  house, 
where  we  all  sat  around  at  a  table  and  sort  of  shared  the 
process,  that  it  was  like  analysis.   I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
good  analysis  or  what. 

Riess:     Are  you  actually  wanting  him  to  read  this  and  to  draw  some 
conclusions? 

Esherick:   I  think  he  might  have  some  insights  into  the  creative  process. 
I  hate  "creative  process"  as  a  word,  but  into  how  one  allows 
these  revelations  to  happen,  and  to  be  productive- -that  I  think 
is  maybe  a  better  word  than  creative.  And  how  these  things  can 
happen  in  ways  that  are  neither  on  the  one  hand  deductive  or  on 
the  other  hand  following  a  set  process  or  procedure  for  solving 
a  problem—or  for  designing  something. 


A  Story  About  Intuition—Nervi's  Response 


Riess:     You  don't  use  the  word  "intuitive"? 

Esherick:   [laughs]   Anything  always  reminds  me  of  something  else,  but  I 

remember  when  intuition  was  the  big  thing  at  Berkeley.   If  I've 
told  you  this,  please  stop  me,  but  [Pier-Luigi]  Nervi  came  to 
Berkeley  when  we  were  in  the  old  Ark.   (Now,  he  was  one  of 
Temko's  gods.) 

Nervi  had  written  a  lot  about  structural  intuition,  and  so 
on,  and  he  gave  a  lecture  about  his  work.  He  no  sooner  finished 
then  it  came  to  a  question  period,  and  people  just  jumped  up  all 
over  the  place,  and  they  wanted  to  find  out  about  intuition,  and 
how  they  improve  their  intuition,  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
intuition.   You  could  see  right  away  that  it  wasn't  a  question 
that  interested  him  enormously,  and  I  think  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  talked  about  some  technical  issues,  because  he  had  said 
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some  remarkable  things  about  technical  issues  that  I  for  one 
would  like  to  have  heard  more  about. 

After  about  the  fifth  question  on  intuit ion- -and  the 
general  implication  of  the  questions,  I  think,  was  that  if  they 
could  develop  their  intuition,  then  they  wouldn't  have  to  take 
their  engineering  courses,  I  think  that's  what  they  were  all 
getting  at—finally,  Nervi  in  some  irritation  said,  "You  have  to 
understand  that  I  rely  in  everything  that  I  do  on  a  certain 
amount  of  intuition.   But  you  also  have  to  understand  that  that 
intuition  is  based  on  fifty  years  of  experience."   [laughter] 
That  really  finished  them. 

I  don't  use  intuition  much  because  I  don't  have  any  idea 
where  it  would  come  from.   I  suppose  there  are  people  who 
believe  that  it's  in  our  heads  someplace.   I  suppose  it  must  be, 
because  there's  nobody  sitting  around  telling  birds  how  to  fly. 
There  is  some  process  that  allows  these  things  to  happen. 
Basically  what  I'm  saying,  I'll  leave  that  to  somebody  else. 


After  the  Fact;  Revisiting  Work 


Riess:     To  get  back  to  what  Gordon  Bermak  said  about  you.   Is  how  you 

work  with  clients  to  help  them  realize  their  vision  conscious  at 
the  time,  or  only  after  the  job  is  done  and  Gordon  Bermak  turns 
around  and  says-- 

Esherick:   "Wow."   [laughs]  Yes,  that's  a  very  interesting  question,  in 
part  because  I  think  there's  always  a  tendency- -this  is  why  I 
did  all  those  experiments  at  Berkeley—there' s  always  a  tendency 
to  romanticize  after  the  fact  what  it  is  that  you  did.   If  it 
all  works  out  and  it's  wonderful,  then  you  say,  "Yes,  I  meant  to 
do  it  this  way,  and  I  knew  this  was  going  to  be  the  effect." 

I'm  not  so  sure  that  you  can  be  too  literal  about  that.   I 
think  you  guess  your  way  through  it.   If  a  woman  has  a  child, 
she  has  some  expectation  of  what  to  expect,  but  this  isn't  that 
same  kind  of  a  process.   You  never  know  what  it  is  that  is  going 
to  come  out.   I  think  it  should  be  kept  as  open  as  possible.   I 
like  the  conception  that  you  do  the  best  you  can,  but  the 
designer  doesn't  own  or  possess  whatever  it  is  that  is  the 
outcome. 

I  think  we  talked  earlier  about  Umberto  Eco's  Role  of  the 
Reader,  where  he  argues  that  after  something  is  written,  the 
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reader  then  owns  whatever  it  is,  and  then  things  take  on  a  life 
of  their  own.  I  think  that's  really  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

I  must  say  that  I'm  delighted  to  go  back  and  see  some 
things.   The  Robertsons,  who  a  few  years  ago  bought  the  Gary 
house,  called  a  while  back,  because  that  marvelous  oak  tree,  the 
oak  tree  that's  in  that  photograph  there,  that's  kind  of  coming 
across—the  oak  tree  fell  down  in  a  storm.  And  it  was  so 
important  for  the  whole  house.   They  asked  me  to  come  over  and 
take  a  look  and  figure  out,  if  I  could,  what  to  do. 

My  visit  wasn't  really  very  useful,  because  I  was  so 
enchanted  with  the  house,  and  to  see  it  again.   It  really  hadn't 
been  changed  much.   There  are  a  whole  bunch  of  audacious  things 
that  were  done  that  only  could  have  been  done  because  Mrs.  Gary 
was  such  a  wonderful  person.  And  she  was  a  painter.   I'm 
getting  way  off  the  subject  just  in  thinking  about  what  a 
pleasure  it  was  to  see  it. 

But  conventionally,  in  a  kitchen  the  window  is  over  the 
sink.   In  this  case,  the  window  isn't.   There's  a  wall  over  the 
sink,  and  the  window  is  off  to  the  side.   It  has  just  a 
marvelous  feeling  to  it.   I  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Riess:     I  would  like  to  visit  that  house,  or  the  Bermak. 

Esherick:   We  ought  to  try  to  do  both,  because  I  think  the  Robertsons  would 
be  delighted  to  show  it.  They're  that  wonderful  kind  of  owners 
who  are  real  fans.   So  we  ought  to  go  over.  When  we  do  it  I'll 
drive  you,  because  now  I  know  how  to  get  up  there.   If  you  did 
it  by  yourself  you'd  be  convinced  that  you  were  hopelessly  lost 
and  that  you  were  on  the  wrong  road.   I  hadn't  been  up  there  for 
a  long  time,  and  that's  exactly  the  way  I  felt.   It's  the 
damnedest  place  I've  ever  seen. 


In  and  Out  of  Control 

Riess:     I  would  like  to  deal  with  something  that  might  seem  an  internal 
inconsistency,  this  business  of  control.  You  said  you  really 
like  to  be  in  control,  and  I  think  you  should  differentiate 
between  being  in  control  of  a  design  thing,  and  just  being  in 
control  of  yourself,  when  you're  talking  about  not  being 
interested  in  doing  drugs  or  drinking  or  something.  When  you 
talk  about  the  design  process,  it  sounds  like  you  have  to  be  a 
little  out  of  control  to  let  things  happen. 
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Esherick:  Well,  my  point  is  that  basically  you  ought  to  be  out  of  control, 
but  not  by  some  artificially  induced  system.   From  my  work  in 
psychiatric  institutions  I  became  convinced  that  what  a  good 
architect  was  was  a  schizophrenic  under  control,  but  just  barely 
under  control. 

I  think  it's  too  bad  that  some  of  these  things  get  labeled 
"diseases"  and  get  a  bad  name.   I  think  schizophrenia  in  some 
cases  may  be  a  potentially  marvelous  thing.   I  mean,  you  don't 
want  somebody  that's  so  completely  out  of  it  that  they  can't 
function. 

Riess:     It's  painful  for  the  people  who  have  it,  isn't  it? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  don't  know.   It  probably  is,  I  don't  know.   Gordon  would 
know  the  answer  to  this.   It  may  be  that  it's  painful  for  them 
because  everybody  else  is  something  else. 

I  think  I'm  probably  somewhat  schizophrenic. 

Schizophrenics  see  relationships  that  other  people  just  don't 
see.   They  don't  occur  to  them.   Folks  like--I  don't  think  so 
much  Dostoevsky,  but  Kafka  and  Rilke,  I  think,  to  me,  have  this 
wonderful  sense  of  seeing  relationships.  And  certainly  Robert 
Musil. 

The  thing  that  I  think  is  so  marvelous  about  reading  Musil 
is  that  he  goes  on  almost  as  though  he's  setting  you  up  for  a 
wonderful,  simple,  logical  argument,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden, 
bang,  it's  something  else.   It's  like  what  I  was  saying  about 
E.M.  Forster.   I  think  it  must  be  something  in  the  excitement 
that  comes  from  a  sudden  and  unexpected  revelation. 

Houses,  I  think,  are  much  more  interesting  than  offices, 
which  you  tend  to  stabilize  the  hell  out  of.  A  house  changes 
throughout  the  day.   In  a  way,  the  function  of  the  house,  if 
you're  going  to  live  in  it,  should  be  to  allow  the  day  to  reveal 
itself  as  the  day  goes  by.   It  becomes  almost  like  a  sundial  or 
something  or  other,  like  a  big  not  only  a  diurnal  clock  but  a 
seasonal  clock,  so  you  see  these  things  continuously  revealed. 
And  you  can  see  them  just  at  a  glance.   You  don't  have  to  go 
stick  a  pin  in  the  wall,  "The  sun  got  here  on  Tuesday."  You 
know  it  immediately. 

The  thing  I  like  about  the  schizophrenic  analogy--!  may  be 
being  very  unkind  or  something,  or  callous  about  this—is  the 
schizophrenic's  ability  to  see  events  as  revelations,  or  maybe 
to  see  relationships  as  bearing  with  them  meanings  that  are 
extraordinary,  that  liberate  you.   Poetry,  I  think,  does  the 
same  sort  of  thing.   Not  all  poetry,  to  my  mind.   I  happen  to  be 
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fond  of  the  more  modern  poets.  All  the  poets  somebody  like 
William  Bennett  can't  stand. 
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XIV  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Riess:     A  subject  I  want  to  turn  to  is  architectural  photographers. 
There  are  a  lot  who  have  been  associated  with  you—Roger 
Sturtevant,  Morley  Baer,  Ernie  Braun,  Roy  Flamm,  Joshua  Freiwald 
are  the  names  I  come  up  with. 

Esherick:   One  other  guy  ought  to  be  in  there,  Hal  Halberstadt.   It's  H. 
Halberstadt.   I  don't  know  what  the  "H"  really  stands  for,  but 
he  was  always  known  as  Hal.   Since  I'm  talking  about  him,  why 
don't  we  sort  of  knock  that  one  off? 

Hal  had  been  a  commercial  studio  photographer  and  I  think 
got  tired  of  just  doing  that  and  started  to  do  architectural 
work.   He  did  some  stuff  for  us  that's  just  absolutely 
beautiful.   The  two  I  would  put  at  the  top  for  architectural 
photography  would  be  Hal  and  Roy  Flamm.   Both  are  available 
light  photographers. 

There  are  some  classic  photographs  that  have  been  in  books 
and  magazines  and  where  things  are  very  heavily  artificially 
lit,  and  where  you  can  sort  of  visualize  the  room  as  having 
flood  lights  behind  every  armchair.  The  shadows  are  all  going 
the  wrong  way.   That,  to  me,  is  so  unlike  the  reality  of  what's 
there—anybody's  reality. 

I  think  photographers  ought  to  look  at  stuff  and  interpret 
it  their  way.   They  don't  have  to  interpret  it  my  way.   But  they 
shouldn't  interpret  it  as  an  artificial  scene  that  never  at  any 
time  really  exists  in  the  life  of  the  building. 


Riess: 


Let's  start  with  Sturtevant. 


Esherick:   He  did  all  Bill's  and  all  Gardner's  work.   Roger  was  marvelous. 
He  was  such  a  nice,  friendly,  kind  of  happy  person.   Very 
talented,  and  never  at  all  showy  or  pushy  or  whatever.   He  was 
always  trying  to  get  photographs  of  buildings  that  looked  like 
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the  buildings,  that  somebody  just  up  and  walked  in.   Roger  is 
really  the  leader  of  the  whole  western  architectural  photography 
movement . 

I  think  Roger  must  have  had  enormous  influence  all  around 
the  country.  In  the  early  days,  there  were  really  a  limited 
number  of  distinguished  architectural  photographers.   Julius 
Shulman  probably.   I  think  he  started  in  New  York  and  ended  up 
in  L.A.   He  did  really  wonderful  stuff.   He  also  did  a  lot  of 
sailing  photographs,  I  think,  which  are  really  superb.   He  did  a 
whole  series  on  the  America's  Cup  boats,  if  I'm  right--!  could 
be  just  wrong  as  hell  about  that. 

Riess:     Are  architectural  photographers  paid  by  the  firm  or  by  the 

magazine?  What's  the  relationship  to  the  firm?  You  said  the 
photographer  doesn't  have  to  take  what  you  want  him  to  take,  but 
he  does  have  to  take  what  you  want  him  to  take,  doesn't  he? 

Esherick:   Well,  my  preference  would  be  to  get  somebody  who  will  do  it 

straight.   I  prefer  to  give  them  a  certain  amount  of  leeway  to 
see  it  the  way  they  saw  it.   Because  even  though  I  may  have 
designed  it,  they  may  see  it  better  than  I  see  it.   So  that 
doesn't  bother  me. 

But  to  get  back  to  who  pays  them,  I  think  generally 
speaking  the  architect  would  commission  photographs,  and  then 
the  photographer's  income  is  probably  supplemented  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  journal  that  publishes  it.   If  you  get  to  be  a 
great  architect,  I  guess  you  can  command  a  photographer  to  go 
out  and  the  magazine  reimburses  the  photographer.   Most 
magazines  have  such  miserable  budgets  that  no  photographer  could 
survive  on  what  they  get . 

We  generally  commission  a  batch  of  photographs.   How  it 
goes  after  that,  I  really  don't  know.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
it's  between  the  photographer  and  the  magazine.   I  do  know  that 
if,  say,  a  book  is  going  to  get  published,  that  although  I  may 
say  that  magazines  are  a  bunch  of  chintzes,  they're  nothing 
compared  to  the  average  publisher.  The  publisher  will  want  to 
get  all  the  photographs  paid  for  by  the  architect  if  at  all 
possible.  And  that  can  be  pretty  expensive. 

The  Architectural  Press,  or  whatever  it  is,  the  AIA's  own 
publishing  arm,  publishing  architectural  books,  they  wanted  to 
do  a  book  on  my  stuff  about  five  years  ago,  and  it  turned  out 
that  we  were  going  to  supply  practically  100  percent  of  the 
copy,  we  were  going  to  do  all  the  drawings  for  them,  and  that  we 
were  going  to  furnish  the  photographs  for  them,  and  the  whole 
damn  thing  was  on  us.  At  a  minimum,  it's  $25,000.   It  may  have 
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been  a  poor  decision  on  my  part  to  refuse  to  pay  it,  so  the  book 
never  got  published.  I  don't  know.  I  talk  about  the  publishers 
being  chintzes- -they  probably  say,  "That  guy!" 

Riess:     [laughter]   How  about  Morley  Baer? 

Esherick:   Good.   Except  that  Morley  backlights.   He  used  to  backlight 
stuff  too  much.   He  is  influenced  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
Carmel  tradition  of  the  Westons,  Edward  Weston  and  then  his  son, 
whatever  his  son's  name  is  [Brett].  And  Ansel  Adams,  although 
Ansel  is  a  strictly  available  light  guy. 

There  are  really  fierce  problems  with  architectural 
photography,  because  to  get  it  so  that  half  the  photograph  isn't 
out  of  focus  means  that  you  have  to  close  down  the  aperture  as 
much  as  possible,  and  then  give  it  as  much  time  as  possible,  so 
that  if  the  wind  is  blowing  the  trees  look  like  so  much  fog 
outside.   You  can't  have  people  in  the  building,  because  nobody 
can  stand  still  that  long. 

Morley,  to  my  mind--I  like  him  personally,  and  I  think  his 
photographs  are  good,  but  they  had  a  lot  of  backlighting  and 
artificial  lighting.   Maybe  he  changed  later.   I  like  to  see  the 
space  rendered  as  much  the  way  it  actually  looks  as  possible. 

Riess:     I  should  certainly  think  so. 

Esherick:   In  the  pile  of  stuff  that  I  gave  you  this  week,  there's  a  long, 
labored  discussion  of  the  light  in  the  Burgess  house.   I  just 
wish  that  had  been  built.   Read  it  at  your  leisure  and  see 
whether  you  understand  it  or  not. 

Riess:     There  is  a  famous  photograph  of  the  Gary  house,  just  the  light 
on  the  wall. 

Esherick:   That's  Roy  Flamm's.  Roy  would  only  work  for  a  limited  number  of 
people.   If  he  didn't  like  the  person,  or  didn't  like  the  work, 
that  was  it,  he  wouldn't  do  anything  for  them.  We  got  on  very 
well.   My  two  favorite  photographers,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
were  Roy  and  Hal  Halberstadt.   Their  stuff  in  a  way  looks  almost 
somber,  by  comparison  with  some  of  the  jazzy  stuff  that  you  see 
in  some  of  the  magazines  today.   I  think  the  advent  of  color  has 
changed  things  a  lot.  I  like  black  and  white. 


Let's  see, 
Ernie  Braun. 


who  have  we  missed?  We  haven't  talked  about 


Riess: 


Ernie  I  think  of  as  an  outdoor  photographer. 
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Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Yes.   He  started  out,  though,  as  an  architectural  photographer, 
and  did  very  fine  stuff.   The  thing  that  I  always  liked  about 
Ernie  was  that  he  thought  people  were  acceptable  objects,  and 
was  one  of  the  few  photographers  who  have  people  in  his 
photographs.   I  think  Ernie  did  some  stuff  for  us  up  at  the  Sea 
Ranch,  which  was  appropriate  because  of  that  wonderful  setting, 
those  natural  coastal  forms. 

II 

He's  published  a  lot  in  Sunset,  and  Sunset  wants  people. 

Yes,  sure.  Which  we  want,  too,  buildings  in  use  with  real 
people  in  them. 

I  don't  know  how  people  like  Dorothea  Lange  and  Walker 
Evans  and  folks  like  that  did  what  they  did.  And  their 
photographs  generally  have  enough  depth  of  field,  even  the  sort 
of  semi-architectural  ones,  that  they're  perfectly  acceptable. 
Look  at  something  like  Let  I7s  Now  Praise  Famous  Men,  those  are 
magnificent  photographs.  And  Dorothea  Lange 's  stuff  is 
beautiful,  those  wonderful,  strong  women  in  their  hard-bitten 
settings.   Those  are  great  people. 

Maybe  they  used  thirty-five  millimeter  cameras.  Architectural 
photographers  set  up  hunky  big  things,  don't  they? 

There  are  more  guys  using  thirty-five  millimeter  cameras  today. 
Esther  Born,  Ernest's  wife,  was  a  great  photographer.   She 
always  thought  that  the  thirty- five  millimeter  camera  was  the 
ultimate  abomination.   But  if  you  get  the  right  lens  length—at 
one  time  people  photographed  buildings  with  relatively  short 
lenses  which  then  tend  to  distort  the  image  so  that  the 
perspective  gets  all  goofed  up.   I  can't  blame  her  for  that 
antagonism. 

But  now  there  are  lots  of  thirty-five  millimeter  lenses 
that  are  the  correct  length  to  represent  about  what  you  see, 
which  is  fifty,  fifty-five  millimeters,  something  like  that. 
Then  you  can  also  get  lenses  that  have  a  built-in  perspective 
correction,  so  if  you  take  a  photograph  of  a  tall  building  you 
can  get  it  so  that  it's  standing  up  straight  instead  of  leaning 
back. 

It's  interesting.   Have  you  kept  a  consistent  photographic 
record,  and  in  what  form? 

Well,  just  before  you  came  in  we  were  complaining  that  we  hadn't 
photographed  a  whole  bunch  of  things  that  we  need  to  photograph, 
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because  a  lot  of  people  don't  know  stuff  that  we've  done.  So 
now  we're  interviewing  a  whole  new  series  of  folks.  We  found 
some  wonderful  photographers,  Northwestern  photographers.  We 
got  the  little  brewery  in  Montana  photographed  by  some  guy  in 
Kalispell  or  Whitefish  or  wherever  the  hell,  I  don't  know. 

Riess:     You  did  a  brewery  in  Montana? 

Esherick:   Yes,  in  Whitefish,  Montana.   I'd  been  waiting  all  my  life  to  do 
a  brewery.   My  grandfather  was  a  brewmaster,  so  I  had  to  at  some 
time  do  a  brewery.  My  grandfather  believed  that  children  should 
start  to  drink  beer  as  soon  as  they  could  drink  without  spilling 
anything,  so  I  started  drinking  beer  at  the  age  of  about  two,  I 
suspect . 

Riess:     [laughs]   Very  German. 

Esherick:   Well,  he  was  very  German. 

Riess:     So  you're  getting,  you  say,  a  whole  bunch  of  new  photographers. 

Esherick:   Yes,  and  I  don't  know  who  they  are,  I'm  sorry  to  say.   They're 
nice  people.   We  came  to  know,  interestingly  enough,  a  guy  by 
the  name  of  Val  [Valentine]  Atkinson,  who  is  primarily  a  travel 
and  sports  photographer.   He  takes  a  lot  of  photographs  for  the 
various  fishing  magazines  —  that  is,  the  fly  fishing  magazines, 
he  would  not  deign  to  take  a  photograph  of  some  bait  fisherman 
or  anything  like  that,  anybody  with  a  spinning  reel. 

Val  took  some  photographs  for  us  that  are  really  wonderful. 
And  the  sort  of  stuff  that  he  does  has  to  have  people  in  it- 
nobody  is  going  to  buy  a  trip  to  anyplace  if  all  it  is  is  a 
photograph  not  of  people,  but  just  of  scenery.   It's  got  to  have 
people,  and  it's  got  to  have  fish,  and  it's  got  to  have  a  river. 
But  he's  done  very  nice  stuff  for  us. 

Riess:     You've  discovered  a  lot  of  things  haven't  been  photographed. 
Are  you  talking  about  retrospectively? 

Esherick:   No,  fairly  recent  stuff.   The  [California]  State  Archives  is  now 
far  enough  done  that  it  can  be  photographed.   I  don't  know 
whether  Doe  Library  at  UC  Berkeley,  whether  the  books  are  all  in 
the  stacks  yet  or  not.  We've  got  to  get  Doe,  we've  got  to  get 
Archives,  a  couple  of  colleges  down  at  UC  Santa  Cruz  have  to  be 
photographed. 

Riess:     How  do  you  think  about  the  photographic  record?   Is  it  a  matter 
of  office  archives?  Will  people  need  to  check  the  photographs 
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like  blueprints  in  order  to  see  what  something  was  supposed  to 
look  like?  What's  your  big  idea? 

Esherick:   I  wouldn't  do  it  for  archival  purposes.   I'd  do  it  probably,  if 
I  took  photographs  myself,  for  fun.   I  used  to  take  a  lot  of 
photographs.   I've  given  up,  it's  too  much  trouble. 

Riess:     Yes,  but  I  mean  your  own  concern  about  making  a  record. 

Esherick:   The  reason  for  doing  it  today  is  that  the  stuff  just  has  to  get 
published,  and  it  really  has  to  be  published  internationally. 
Because  we've  got  stuff  in  Asia  that  will  be  finished  before  too 
long.   The  Florida  Aquarium  has  just  been  published,  but  we  need 
our  own  photographs  of  that.  We  just  met  last  week  with  a 
couple  of  guys  from  Abu  Dhabi,  so  maybe  there  will  be  something 
there. 


We  need  photographs  in  order  to  let  potential  clients  know 
what  it  is  that  we're  up  to  currently. 
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XV  THE  FIFTIES,  CONTINUED 


Jobs;  Allen  and  Rice.  Mathieson,  Tobin.  Pan  Am.  Buck 


Riess:     Time  to  go  back  to  our  chronological  job  list.   These  spec 

houses  on  Belvedere  Lagoon,  who  are  Allen  and  Rice?  They  keep 
coming  up . 

Esherick:   Howie  Allen  was  the  son  of  Frank  Howard  Allen.   He  and  Russell 
Rice  were  both  real  estate  types.   Frank  Howard  Allen  was  the 
leading  Marin  County  real  estate  man,  and  I  think  he  was  also 
involved  in  the  development  of  Sea  Cliff  and  St.  Francis  Woods. 

We  did  two  things  for  Howie  and  Russell.  Well,  here  it  is: 
15309,  the  series  of  spec  houses  on  Belvedere  Lagoon  for  Howard 
Allen  and  Russell  Rice.   They  were  very  simple  houses.   We 
designed  a  whole  bunch  of  them,  and  they're  spread  all  over  the 
lagoon.  They're  all  almost  identical  houses—very  minor 
modifications. 

An  interesting  thing  is  that  after  they  had  built  a  bunch 
of  them,  they  sold  just  like  that.  Then  a  very  nice  guy  [Kirk 
Smith]  who  was  a  great  Cal  oarsman--!  can't  think  of  his  name, 
but  it  will  come  up  in  here- -he  liked  it  so  much  that  he  wanted 
his  own  version.   So  we  did  a  kind  of  customized  thing  for  him. 

But  they  were  simple  barn-shaped  things  with  big  decks  out 
over  the  water. 

Riess:     When  you  say  "we",  is  that  you  and  George?  Who's  "we"  in  1953? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  always  just  say  "we".   The  imperial  "we".   I  think  I'd 
designed  them  alone. 
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Riess:  The  next  one  I  thought  would  be  interesting  would  be  the  Tobin 
house  in  Hillsborough,  but  are  there  any  in  here  that  you  want 
to  talk  about? 

Esherick:   No. 

Riess:     We  should  only  talk  about  the  ones  you  really  think  counted. 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  should  just  say  that  Allen  and  Rice  come  up  frequently. 
The  Richardson  Bay  Land  Company--!  think  they  were  doing 
business  as  Richardson  Bay  Land  Company. 

The  Mathieson  house  [#5910]  probably  ought  to  be  spoken  of, 
because  it  was  so  simple  you  wouldn't  believe  it.   It's  on  the 
other  side  of  Porto  Suelo  Hill,  the  hill  on  the  north  side  of 
San  Rafael.   It  was  very  simple,  just  a  single  gable  roof  that 
kind  of  wanders  out.   It's  on  a  nice  gentle  slope,  very,  very 
plain.   [laughs] 

I  always  remember  George.   This  was  in  1954,  and  he  had  a 
'49  Ford,  if  you  know  what  a  '49  Ford  looked  like,  and  he  was 
especially  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  had  never,  since  he  bought 
it,  washed  it.   He  treated  his  garden  more  or  less  the  same  way. 
He  just  came  up  to  the  house,  and  went  inside,  and  that  was  it. 
It  had  a  big  deck  that  rode  out  over  these  fields. 

Mickey  [Michael]  Tobin's  house  is  down  in  Hillsborough. 
That's  the  Tobin  family  here  in  town,  the  old  Hibernia  Bank-- 
"where  all  of  my  money  is  sank."  It  was  an  extraordinarily 
simple  house,  a  two-storey  house—a  big,  long  block  with  a  gable 
roof.   If  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that  it  had  this  redeeming 
feature  of  extraordinarily  high  first-floor  ceilings,  it  would 
have  really  been  dumb.  The  ceilings  must  have  been  eleven  or 
twelve  feet  high  on  the  ground  floor,  and  kind  of  elegant 
proportions.   It's  down  there  [on  the  Peninsula]. 

Those  Pan  Am  things  were  interesting.   We  did  ticket 
offices  for  them.   Back  in  the  early  days  of  reservations  we 
developed  crazy  schemes  that  had  conveyor  belts  to  pick  up  the 
reservations.   It  was  almost  as  though  you  were  sorting  peas  or 
something  like  that.   It  was  interesting  to  work  on  the 
development  of  what  seems  today  to  have  been  appallingly  crude. 

We  did  a  little  office  for  them,  ticket  office,  over  in 
Oakland,  which  I  loved.  Pan  Am  had  that  nice  blue,  and  we  used 
the  blue  as  the  dominant  color,  but  then  got  a  whole  bunch  of 
colors  that  were  just  slightly  off  the  Pan  Am  blue.   We  ran  from 
purples  to  sort  of  turquoisey  greens.  And  boy,  that  thing  was 
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wonderful,  had  a  lot  of  snap.   It  was  just  a  big  show  window.   I 
always  liked  it. 

Michelson  [the  Pan  Am  manager]  was  a  real  character,  and  he 
always  wanted  to  check  all  the  drawings  in  great  detail.   One 
day  we  were  checking  the  men's  room,  and  we  had  shown  standard 
toilet  partitions  in  the  room.   He  came  around  and  looked  at 
them,  and  he  wanted- -standard  height  is  about  eighteen  inches 
off  the  floor—he  wanted  them  all  raised  up  to  be  a  little  bit 
over  two  feet. 

I  said,  "We  don't  usually  do  it  that  way." 
"That's  the  way  they're  going  to  be." 

His  assistant  manager  was  there,  and  after  Michelson  left, 
I  said,  "What  the  hell  was  that  all  about?"  He  said,  "He  wants 
to  go  around  and  chalk  the  heels."   [laughter]   Like  a  traffic 
control  officer. 

Riess:     To  chalk  the  heels? 

Esherick:   Yes,  his  image  was  that  while  someone  was  using  the  toilet,  that 
Michelson  would  come  through  to  see  how  long  they  had  been 
sitting  there.   [laughter]   He'd  have  the  meter  maid's  chalk 
piece.  Not  a  very  edifying  thing. 

Riess:     Playhouse  Repertory  Company?  Where  was  that? 

Esherick:   The  Playhouse  was  directly  across  Hyde  Street  from  the  Buena 

Vista.  It  was  an  old  barnlike  thing,  and  beyond  that  was  Dirk 
Van  Erp's  studio.  It  was  a  rock  outcropping  up  there,  and  his 
studio  is  up  on  the  top  of  this  rock  outcropping,  right  across 
from  where  the  cannery  was. 

Some  of  the  people  who  had  been  at  Hedgerow  [in  Moylan-Rose 
Valley  near  Philadelphia],  who  knew  Wharton  somehow,  found  me. 
I  just  helped  them  with  code  stuff  for  the  theater,  minimal 
changes  to  this  old  barn.   I  don't  think  it  really  took  much  in 
the  way  of  drawing. 

Riess:     Ackerman  we  talked  about. 

Esherick:  Well,  we  saw  that,  of  course,  on  Greenwood  Common. 

There's  some  good  stuff  in  here—the  Buck  house,  that's  at 
Lake  Tahoe.   It's  the  north  end  of  Lake  Tahoe,  in  one  of  the 
most  wondrous  settings  I've  ever  seen. 
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Riess:     Are  these  Marin  County  Bucks? 

Esherick:   She  was  from  Vacaville.   Buck  Avenue  is  a  big  main  street  in 
Vacaville. 

She  had  this  beautiful  piece  of  land.   I  think  it's  just 
over  the  Nevada  line  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  in  among  this 
rock  fall  of  huge  granite  boulders.   It  reminds  me  of  some  of 
those  St.  Exupery  drawings  in  The  Little  Prince.   It  just  sort 
of  sat  among  the  rocks.   It's  a  big,  square  building  with  a 
pyramidal  roof,  and  then  some  goofy  thing  up  on  top  that  dumps 
light  down  into  the  middle  of  it. 


An  Aside  on  the  Crisis  in  Profitability  in  the  Architecture 
Business 


[Interview  17:  July  11,  1995]  ## 


Riess:     When  you  come  into  this  office  each  morning  and  see  everyone 

working  away,  and  projects  on  the  wall,  and  people  conferring, 
and  so  on,  do  you  get  a  great  feeling  of  having  set  it  all  in 
motion? 


Esherick:   [laughs]   Yes,  every  day.   Seriously,  though,  I  don't  think  I 

think  that  way.   I  don't  look  on  anything  as  an  accomplishment. 
I  mean,  I  think  I  look  on  things  as  potential  accomplishments. 

Riess:     Well,  you're  employing  many  people.   You  have  an  industry  here. 
Esherick:   Yes.   I  wish  it  were  more  profitable. 
Riess:     Is  that  just  the  usual  complaint? 

Esherick:   No,  there's  a  real  crisis  in  architecture  today.   People  are 

going  broke  right  and  left.  We  were  down  at  Stanford  last  week, 
we  wanted  to  talk  to  one  of  the  vice  presidents  and  one  of  the 
financial  folks  because  we  were  their  first  choice  for  a  big  job 
which  would  have  made  a  big  difference  to  the  management  of  the 
office.  We  didn't  get  it  because  our  balance  sheet  was  lousy. 

They  were  very  nervous  about  the  project,  because  they  had 
a  big  firm  from  back  East  that  was  in  charge  of  the  project,  and 
partway  through  it  they  just  up  and  went  broke.   So  they 
couldn't  take  a  chance  on  anybody  with  a  balance  sheet  that 
looked  like  ours.   I  mean,  it's  one  of  those  things  where,  if 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


they  had  taken  a  chance  on  it,  obviously  our  balance  sheet  would 
have  looked  a  lot  better.   Everything  would  have  looked  a  lot 
better.   It's  a  wonderful  sort  of  Catch-22  situation. 

There  are  several—the  old  Reid  &  Tarics  firm  just 
collapsed.   John  Reid,  who  was  a  great  second-generation 
architect  around  here,  his  father  was  a  famous  architect,  and 
Alex  Tarics  was  a  very  good  engineer.   Neither  John  nor  Alex  are 
around  any  more.  But  they  just  went  broke.  TAG,  which  is 
Gropius1  old  firm,  just  went  broke,  but  they're  restructuring 
themselves  and  coming  to  life  again—by  the  great  magic  of  the 
U.S.  bankruptcy  laws  they  are  coming  to  life  again  as  a  debt- 
free  organization.   Norm  Fletcher  and  Sarah  Harkness  and  I  don't 
know  who  else  are  running  it. 

So  is  it  because  people  don't  know  how  to  manage  the  business 
end? 

Not  entirely.   In  the  case  of  TAG,  which  is  The  Architects' 
Collaborative,  I  would  suspect  that  it  was  getting  too  heavily 
involved  in  the  Middle  East.   [tape  interruption] 


Jobs:  Burman,  Pacific  Overseas,  Kelham,  Weigel,  Baum 


Riess:     You  were  keen  to  say  something  about  Burman  when  the  tape  ended 
last  week. 

Esherick:   Well,  Burman  was  interesting  because  it's  a  steep  downslope 

house,  that  is,  you  enter  on  the  high  side.   You  actually  drive 
across  a  little  bridge  in  order  to  get  to  the  garage,  which  was 
suspended  up  in  the  air.  You  drive  right  straight  from  the 
bridge  into  the  garage,  and  the  kitchen  is  right  behind  the 
garage.   The  dining  room  and  the  living  room  constitute  the  top 
floor,  with  relatively  minor  decks  on  the  view  side  but  with  a 
big  deck  outside  the  kitchen  off  to  the  side.   [interruption] 

The  bedrooms  are  down  below,  and  there's  a  big  bedroom 
deck.   One  of  the  things  that's  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  weird 
is  the  passion  for  always  having  the  bedrooms  over  the  living 
rooms.   I  could  never  really  understand  why  the  bedrooms  had  to 
be  upstairs.   Maybe  it's  because  as  a  kid  you  always  were  "going 
up  to  bed,"  or  something  like  that.  It  never  really  made  sense 
to  me. 

Did  we  ever  go  up  to  Culebra  Terrace?  We  should  have  a 
session  up  there.   Some  time  when  the  paper  gets  reduced  to  a 
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low  enough  level  so  that  there  is  room  for  more  than  one  person 
in  the  room,  we  probably  ought  to  meet  up  there  and  take  a  look 
at  the  place.   It  consists  of  two  little  side  by  side  units. 
The  bedrooms  are  on  the  first  level,  and  you  go  up  to  the  living 
room,  which  is  where  the  view  is. 

It's  a  very  workable  thing,  mostly  because  when  I  come  home 
I  want  to  take  my  shoes  off,  I  want  to  wash,  and  get  rid  of 
anything  that  I  don't  really  need.  All  that  stuff  gets  stored 
where  the  bedroom  is.   The  upside-down  house  always  appealed  to 
me  as  something  useful. 

Was  it  what  the  Burmans  wanted,  or  it  was  your  idea? 

I  don't  know.   They  wanted  a  house.   I  mean,  today  what  somebody 
would  have  done  would  have  been  to  struggle  like  hell  to  drive 
the  car  down  to  the  lower  level,  and  chew  up  the  place  with 
driveway  at  great  expense,  and  I  think  it's  just  crazy. 

Burman  was  a  very  nice,  very  simple  house.   It  just  barely 
peeks  out  from  the  hillside  from  a  bunch  of  redwood  trees.   It 
really  is  nice. 

The  Pacific  Overseas  shop  was  one  of  a  lot  of  little  retail 
spaces  that  we  did.   These  things  were  so  unbelievably  cheap  and 
naive,  none  of  this  glitzy  sort  of  retail  stuff  that  you  get 
today. 

Was  that  an  import  company? 

It  was  an  import  company,  they  imported  Danish  furniture.   There 
were  two  brothers,  name  of  Wohlert.   They're  back  in  Denmark 
now.   The  older  brother  was  a  professor  at  Berkeley,  or  lecturer 
or  whatever,  a  really  good  guy  and  a  very  good  architect.   He's 
done  wonderful  stuff  in  Denmark  since  then.   One  of  them  was 
named  Paul—I  don't  remember  who's  who  in  this  thing. 

Doing  these  very  inexpensive  shops  that  were  relatively 
unimpressive,  nobody  could  get  away  with  it  today.  Even  the 
Junior  League's  Next-to-New  shop  and  all  those  secondhand 
clothing  things  that  charities  run,  they're  all  much  jazzier 
than  the  stuff  that  we  did. 

They  have  to  be  an  event  today,  the  shop  has  to  be. 

Yes. 

At  the  Cannery,  you  were  doing  event  sort  of  shops,  weren't  you? 
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Esherick:   Yes,  definitely.   Some  of  the  relationships  [at  the  CanneryJ 
were  pretty  funny. 

Riess:     Again,  when  you  say  "we,"  George  was  with  you,  wasn't  he? 
Esherick:   Yes. 

Riess:     When  it's  appropriate,  when  it's  distinctly  George,  or  where 
George  is  becoming  really  part  of  the  picture  in  an  important 
way,  I'd  like  to  know. 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  actually,  I  say  "we"  because  everybody  helped, 

although  on  everything  that  we've  talked  about  up  until  now,  I'm 
sort  of  the  prime  designer.   But  I  used  to  do  working  drawings 
as  much  as  anybody  else  did,  in  fact  more. 

The  Day  [15423]  house  was  for  nice  people--!  think  it  was 
on  Fillmore  Street.   They  wanted  just  an  addition  in  the  back, 
but  it  was  fun  to  do,  because  it's  this  big,  spacious  room  added 
on  the  back,  and  it  looks  out  into  all  the  wonderful  back  yards. 
[This  is  probably  same  as  O'Day,  p.  309] 

The  Rice  house  is  just  another  version  of  those  Allen-Rice 
things  that  we  talked  about  before. 

Riess:  Okay. 

Esherick:  And  now  we're  into  1955,  and  the  Kelham  house,  Bruce  Kelham. 

Riess:  The  name  has  come  up  before,  hasn't  it? 

Esherick:  Yes.   We  did  a  house  at  Tahoe  probably  in  about  '47  or  "48. 

They  bought  the  house  where  Washington  Street  dead  ends 
into  Arguello,  at  the  Presidio  entrance.  And  downhill  is  the 
synagogue,  Temple  Emanu-El.   It's  a  great  big  house,  and  I  don't 
know  who  the  architect  was.   The  style  and  proportions  and 
everything  suggest  it  may  have  been  a  Willis  Polk  house,  but  I 
can't  remember,  if  I  ever  knew.   It  had  a  big  walled-in  garden. 
It  was  in  pretty  ratty  shape  when  we  got  to  it. 

We  really  didn't  change  it  much,  just  cleaned  it  up  and 
added  terraces  at  the  living  room  level.   The  main  problem  was 
to  relate  the  house  to  the  garden,  which  sloped  downhill  to  the 
south,  and  the  only  thing  beyond  it  was  the  synagogue,  which 
didn't  cast  any  significant  shadow.   It's  a  great  place. 
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Bruce  would  have  been  an  architect  if  it  weren't  for  the 
fact  that  his  father,  George,  had  evidently  left  a  considerable 
residual  pile  for  him,  and  then  he  was  smart  enough  to  marry 
Grace,  who  was  one  of  the  Spreckelses,  so  he  didn't  have  to 
worry  about  anything.   But  they  were  great  fun  to  work  with. 

This  is  an  interesting  time  right  here,  because  an  awful 
lot  actually  went  ahead.   Tiegland,  which  is  number  5160,  was 
another  one  of  those  spec  houses.  Tiegland  was,  I  think,  a 
Dane.   He  was  a  good  builder,  a  carpenter-builder,  had  grown  up 
in  the  trade,  really  knew  how  things  worked.   George  did  work  a 
lot  on  that.   I  designed  the  things,  and  then  George  took  them 
on.   They're  over  in  Orinda  and  that  general  vicinity,  and  they 
were  like  the  ones  with  Bob  Smith. 

Weigel  was  a  remodeling  job  for  Stan  Weigel,  the  judge,  and 
that  was  really  fun  to  do,  because  he  was  a  very  bright  man  and 
very  prominent  in  the  Jewish  community. 

Why  is  it  fun  because  he's  a  very  bright  man? 

Probably  because  of  all  the  side  issues,  the  resonances.   My 
capacity  to  digress  doesn't  change  at  all  when  I'm  designing 
something.   I  always  like  working  for  somebody  like  that.   I 
don't  think  he  was  a  judge  at  that  time,  I  think  it  was  later, 
but  he  was  very  much  interested  in  legal  issues  about  which  I 
know  next  to  nothing. 


But  you  felt  you  had  time  to  give  to  all  that, 
feel  that  way,  or  is  that  a  difference? 


Would  you  still 


I  don't  know.   The  guy  who  bought  the  Gary  house,  David 
Robertson,  asked  me  for  some  advice.   [laughs]   I  shouldn't  get 
into  details  like  this,  but  he  snores  and  his  wife  can't  get 
back  to  sleep  because  he  snores  so  loudly.   To  get  to  the  only 
other  bedroom,  she  has  to  get  dressed  and  go  outside  the  house 
and  go  downstairs,  because  the  only  bedroom  access  to  the  other 
room  is  from  the  outside. 

So  I  figured  out  a  way  to  fit  in  a  tiny  space  like  a  ship's 
bunk  where  she  can  sleep  under  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor. 
I'll  probably  do  something  for  them  on  that. 

But  in  the  sense  that  you  would  take  more  time  just  chatting 
with  people,  time  is  money  in  most  professions. 

Yes.   But  I  used  to  have  a  lot  of  energy.   Even  though  I  don't 
have  that  energy  now,  I  still  gas  off  and  digress  about 
everything  in  sight. 
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Riess:     [laughs]   So  the  Weigel  was  a  remodel? 

Esherick:   Yes.   We  plugged  a  study  form  into  the  attic,  and  we  didn't  want 
to  have  dormer  windows  or  stuff  like  that.   It  was  a  very  steep 
attic,  and  we  just  devised  ways  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  roof  and 
basically  put  skylights  on,  more  or  less  slanted  windows. 

These  things  are  interesting  because  in  a  way,  you  are 
almost  acting  like  the  carpenter-builder  of,  say,  a  hundred 
years  ago.   I  mean,  you  wouldn't  hire  an  architect  to  do 
something  like  that  then,  you'd  hire  a  carpenter  who  had  some 
talents  for  design  and  some  talents  about  how  to  really  make  it 
work.   Since  I  had  worked  a  lot  with  my  hands  and  was  always 
very  fond  of  it,  I  liked  doing  these  things,  mostly  because  you 
worked  directly  with  the  guy  that  was  going  to  do  it,  so  it  sort 
of  kept  your  hand  in. 

Baum  is  Art  Baum,  a  contractor  who  had  worked  with  Barrett 
and  Hilp,  and  I  got  to  know  him  when  we  were  doing  the  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind  thing,  he  was  the  foreman  on  that.   We've 
always  been  good  friends.   We  just  put  an  elevator  in  the  house. 
Very  energetic  guy,  and  with  a  name  like  A.  Baum,  he  became 
known  around  here  as  A-bomb,  everyone  was  calling  him,  and  he 
acted  like  one.   [laughter] 

It  [Baum]  is  a  pretty  neat,  very  simple,  economical  house. 
It's  out  on  Sea  Cliff,  nice  view,  everything.   His  office  was 
down  on  Bay  Street,  and  we  used  to  see  a  lot  of  him  and  rely  on 
him- -he  was  willing  to  come  in  and  answer  technical  questions 
for  us. 


Jobs;  Franck.  Wieser.  Fisher-Barlow.  Palo  Alto  Unitarian  Church 


Esherick:   The  Franck  house  is  in  Woodside,  that's  Thomas  Franck.  [15506] 
As  I  reread  through  these  things,  you  would  say,  "How  did  you 
happen  to  get  that  job?"  and  I  never  remembered.  Well,  now  we 
come  to  one  where  I  remember. 

Riess:     All  right,  how  did  you  happen  to  get  that  one? 
Esherick:   Well,  Mrs.  Franck  had  wanted  John  Yeon  in  Portland. 
Riess:     She  knew  about  John  Yeon? 

Esherick:   Yes,  which  was  something.   She  was  a  wonderfully  vague,  dreamy 
lady,  and  her  husband  was  a  tough  hard-nosed  businessman,  very 
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nice  guy,  but  sort  of  abrupt,  and  very  precise  about  everything. 
She  could  fuzz  up  anything  like  heaven  knows  what.   I  don't 
know,  she  may  have  driven  John  nuts. 

Riess:     Driven  John  nuts? 

Esherick:   Yes,  because  she  started  with  John,  he  started  to  do  something 
for  them.   John  at  the  time  was  doing  work  all  over  the  place. 
It  was  at  about  this  time  that  he  did  the  house  down  in  Central 
America,  very  elegant  thing. 

But  she  wanted  a  whole  bunch  of  pavilions.   John  had  done 
some  houses  like  that  that  were  never  built,  and  I  think  she 
thought  of  it  as  a  sort  of  Polynesian  village,  because  John's 
first  sketches  had  very  high  roofs.   I  continued  the  idea  and 
spent  a  lot  of  time  getting  the  roofs  to  work  and  ended  up  with 
a  really  interesting,  tricky  ventilation  system  that  turned  out 
to  be  very  effective.   It  was  a  very  comfortable  house.   It's 
still  there--!  drove  in  to  see  it  once  not  long  ago. 

Riess:     So  the  drawings  were  already  done? 

Esherick:   No.   John  really  quit  early  on,  called  me  and  asked  if  I  was 
interested,  and  I  said  yes.   Then  he  called  Mrs.  Franck  back, 
and  they  came  in  and  we  did  it.   It's  a  nice,  big,  one- storey 
house. 

Riess:     I  remember  seeing  in  Sunset  magazine  what  I  thought  was  a  first 
pavilion  house,  I  think  by  Marquis  and  Stoller  [1965,  Pence 
house,  Mill  Valley]. 

Esherick:   Yes.   The  Franck  house  is  a  whole  bunch  of  pavilions;  the 

garage,  living  room,  bedrooms  fit  under  individual  roofs--! 
guess  about  four—but  they're  not  separated  pavilions.   You 
don't  go  outside,  you  go  through  little  connecting  hallways. 
There's  another  pavilion  house  that  will  come  in  here  if  we  ever 
get  this  thing  to  the  end. 

Riess:     We  will. 

Esherick:   Lubin  was  a  small  job,  but  a  very  interesting  one,  because  Al 

Lubin,  a  psychiatrist  down  in  Woodside,  was  intensely  interested 
in  the  whole  process  and  did  some  of  the  construction  himself. 
This  was  in  the  days  when  I  was  collecting  psychiatrists.   I 
think  this  comes  after  Fred  Frank,  which  is  Franck  without  a  C-- 
well,  I  know  it  does,  because  I  remember  reading  [in  an  earlier 
transcript]  about  Helen  Frank,  who  was  Helen  Zellerbach,  and  I 
finally  remembered  that  Walter  Rothman  was  the  name  of  her  first 
husband . 
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Tiegland  was  just  more  of  the  same  thing,  another  spec 
house. 

A.K.  Salz  was  reworking  offices  and  rehabilitating  the  Salz 
tannery  in  Santa  Cruz.   Norman  Lezin  had  taken  over  as 
president. 

Then  you  have  the  Pelican  building  [see  Chapter  IX]. 

Bridge  house  is  another  Belvedere  house  for  a  young  couple, 
much  too  young,  I  thought,  or  at  least,  she  was  very  young. 

Riess:     Too  young  to  know  what  they  wanted  in  a  house? 

Esherick:   Yes.   But  it's  a  house  that's  quite  similar  to  the  Mathieson 

house  that  we've  already  talked  about,  a  big,  long,  simple  barn- 
shaped  thing. 

fi 

Esherick:   It  faced  east,  which  is  always  a  nice  way  to  face.  At  least  you 
don't  have  to  pull  all  the  shades  in  the  afternoon. 

Breeze  was  for  a  friend,  a  little  commercial  venture  of 
his,  a  store. 

Fisher--!  have  a  suspicion  that  this  is  probably  Don 
Fisher,  the  guy  who  thought  up  the  Gap.   I  didn't  finish  it.   We 
didn't  get  on  or  he  didn't  like  what  I  was  doing.   I  should  look 
up  the  invoices,  because  he  never  paid  the  bill.   Send  him  the 
bill. 

Riess:     This  is  the  problem  with  your  balance  sheet,  Don  Fisher. 
Esherick:   Yes.   My  recollection,  it  was  all  of  about  $700. 

Wieser  is  a  neat  house  over  in  Kentfield.   He  was  a  dentist 
in  Marin  County.   They  were  very  bright  people.   The  house  was 
to  be  on  an  interesting  but  very  difficult  lot  in  Kentfield.   It 
was  a  sizeable  lot.   You  had  to  drive  up  from  the  road  to  a  big 
shelf  we  cut  out  for  house  and  garden. 

This  is  in  some  respects  a  kind  of  breakthrough  house  about 
some  attitudes,  which  is  that  land  is  really  scarce,  so  you 
don't  want  the  building  to  dominate  the  land.   What  all  too 
often  happens  is  that  somebody  gets  a  tough  lot  like  this,  and 
you  may  plunk  the  house  down  in  the  middle  of  the  space  that 
you've  carved  out,  on  the  assumption  that  that's  the  best  part 
of  the  lot  for  the  house. 
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My  argument  came  to  be  after  this  that  you  never  build  on 
the  best  part  of  the  lot,  just  as  an  axiom.   You  always  build 
just  off  to  the  side  of  the  best  part  of  the  lot,  because  if  you 
build  on  the  best  part  of  the  lot,  then  you  don't  have  it  any 
more,  you've  got  a  house. 

This  capitalizes  on  that,  and  the  house  is  pushed  well  off 
to  the  side.   It  reflects  the  idea  of  making  the  garden 
important.   Edie  Wieser  was  a  good  gardener,  so  we  made  the 
spaces  for  it,  helped  her  get  in  some  stone  walls  and  stuff  like 
that.   I  think  she  did  most  of  the  garden. 

Okay,  now  in  '56.   Fisher-Harlow  was  Sid  Fisher,  and  Harlow 
was  a  contractor.  Whether  Sid  Fisher  had  been  a  real  estate  guy 
or  some  kind  of  a  promoter  or  developer  or  whatever,  I  don't 
know.   He  had  done  some  development- -the  old  Fuller  Paint 
building  that  is  out  just  off  the  101  freeway,  between  where  280 
comes  in  and  Third  Street,  off  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  was 
his  development. 

He  got  some  land  in  Atherton,  and  then  we'd  design  these 
big  plush  things—what  we  thought  then  were  big  but  aren't  any 
more.   Sometimes  he  would  get  a  client,  and  I  would  do  the 
drawings  for  him  with  the  client. 


Were  they  sold  as  Esherick-designed? 
that? 


They  took  advantage  of 


I  think  they  probably  were.   I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  was  that 
well  known  that  it  really  made  much  difference.   But  we  did 
several  of  them,  and  they  were  successful,  and  they  were  fun  to 
do.   Although  I  didn't  like  working  without  somebody  that  could 
really  give  you  answers. 

When  you  say  plush,  does  it  mean  materials? 


Esherick:   No,  just  space.   Space  and  elegant  proportions  and  so  on.   They 
were  fairly  formal  things. 

The  Palo  Alto  Unitarian  Church  was  a  very  interesting  job, 
because  I  got  to  know  a  lot  of  interesting  people  from  that.   A 
Unitarian  church  group  in  Palo  Alto,  you  can  imagine  what  it 
would  be  like. 

Riess:     Did  you  work  with  a  committee? 

Esherick:  Worked  with  a  committee,  and  oddly  enough,  got  on  with  them  very 
well.  John  Rutherford,  of  Rutherford  and  Chekene,  who  have  been 
our  engineers  for  years,  although  Rutherford  and  Chekene  have 
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now  both  retired,  John  Rutherford  was  on  the  committee.   Then 
subsequently  I  did  a  church  with  Chekene,  the  Church  of  Christ 
the  Savior,  a  Russian  Orthodox  church  we'll  talk  about  later. 

Riess:     What  methods  do  you  have  for  dealing  with  committees?   I 
understand  that  can  be  really  torture. 

Esherick:   Well,  it  wasn't- -they  were  very  nice.   It  was  just  sort  of  a 

long  drive  down  to  Palo  Alto  all  the  time.  They  always  met  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  something  like  that,  which  is 
kind  of  a  nuisance.   But  they  were  very  clear,  and  they  were 
very  well  organized.   Dave  Botsford,  who  is  the  next  guy  on  the 
list,  became  a  client.   So  obviously  it  must  have  been  in  some 
ways  successful,  because  a  lot  of  the  members  on  the  committee 
became  clients.   It  had  to  be  very  economical,  but  it  has  lots 
of  nice  things  in  it.   It's  very  conventional,  and  couldn't  be 
cheaper. 

One  of  the  things  I  like  most  about  it  is  that  the  lighting 
is  made  up  of  great,  big  porcelain  enamel  reflector  lamps,  the 
kind  of  things  that  are  used  on  a  big,  high  shaft  for  parking 
lot  lighting.   I  always  look  at  that  stuff  and  think  of  what 
it's  going  to  be  like  upside-down  or  right-side-up,  and  these 
are  all  used  upside-down.   They  work  wonderfully  well.   They 
give  very  good  quality  light. 

Riess:     How  far  down  are  they  dropped? 

Esherick:   I  would  say  that  the  bottom  of  them  is  at  around  ten  feet,  but 
the  main  hall--I  don't  think  it's  called  a  sanctuary,  I  don't 
know  what  Unitarians  call  it—it's  about  twenty  feet  high,  and 
these  things  are  a  little  less  than  halfway  up.   The  main  thing 
is  to  not  get  them  so  close  to  the  ceiling  that  they  practically 
burn  a  hole  in  the  ceiling.   They  are  huge  things.   You  use 
reduced-size  lamps—you  have  to  relamp  them  in  a  slightly 
different  way. 

Riess:     Wurster  hadn't  done  that  Unitarian  church  in  Berkeley  by  then? 

Esherick:   No.   The  Palo  Alto  Unitarian  Church  is  really  like  a  poor  cousin 
by  comparison.   The  Berkeley  Unitarian  Church  is  beautifully 
finished.   The  Palo  Alto  one  is  plainer—more  ordinary.   It's 
still  there.   It's  almost  forty  years  old,  and  we've  added  onto 
it  a  little  bit,  they  take  good  care  of  it. 

Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gardner  was  an  advertising  agency, 
and  we  did  a  whole  lot  of  stuff  for  them,  just  reorganizing 
their  offices.   Again,  these  things  were  really  cheap, 
unfinished  two-by-fours--. 
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Riess:     You  did  have  to  study  how  the  office  worked,  so  you  were  getting 
experienced  at  doing  that  kind  of  analysis? 

Esherick:   Yes,  right.  We  got  them  so  that  they  worked,  but  we  didn't  pile 
a  whole  lot  of  money  in  it.   This  place  here  [EHDD  office],  as 
rough  as  it  is,  is  very  sophisticated  compared  to  a  lot  of  these 
earlier  offices  we  did  in  loft-like  spaces  in  old  industrial 
buildings.   They  weren't  in  the  Russ  building  or  something  like 
that. 


Lou  Kahn's  Esherick  Connections 


Riess:     Maregaret  Esherick  [#5604]  is  your  sister's  book  store  and  toy 
shop? 

Esherick:   Yes.   She  bought  an  old  building  that  had  a  big  garage  in  the 

back,  and  she  put  her  toy  store  there.   In  the  front  was  an  old 
residence.   It  was  a  neat  old  Chestnut  Hill  house,  a  wonderfully 
nameless  style,  but  they're  built  all  over  the  place  in 
Philadelphia,  masonry  walls  with  a  gritty  sort  of  stucco  on  the 
outside,  and  then  a  porch  that  wraps  around  so  that  you  can  just 
see  everybody  sitting  out  there,  sipping  iced  tea,  rocking. 

But  that  was  a  book  store,  and  then  in  the  back  she 
converted  the  garages  to  a  toy  store.  We  cut  holes  in  the  upper 
floor  so  things  could  hang  down,  kites  and  toys  hanging  from  the 
ceiling.   It  was  a  pretty  exciting  thing. 

Riess:     Wharton  was  still  around,  wasn't  he? 
Esherick:   Yes,  Wharton  was  around. 
Riess:     Did  he  get  involved? 

Esherick:   No,  he  didn't.   This  was  done  before  Marg  had  Lou  Kahn  do  her 
house  for  her,  and  I  can't  remember  about  when  that  was—we 
could  always  look  it  up.   She  had  wanted  me  to  do  the  house,  but 
after  this  experience  of  trying  to  work  with  people  at  long 
distance,  and  having  them  not  at  all  used  to  western  detailing- - 
in  fact  the  carpenters  she  had,  generally  speaking,  ignored  the 
details.   I  don't  think  they  could  read  the  details  in  a  lot  of 
cases. 

Riess:     So  she  had  a  house  done  for  her  by  Lou  Kahn? 

Esherick:   By  Lou  Kahn,  yes,  and  Wharton  did  some  interior  work.   The  house 
is  in  Chestnut  Hill,  on  Sunrise  Lane.   It's  right  down  the  road 
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from  Bob  Venturi's  house  for  his  mother.   In  fact,  you  can  stand 
in  one  place  and  look  one  way  and  that's  Bob's  mother's  place, 
and  you  turn  around  and  look  the  other  way  and  it ' s  the  house 
that  Lou  did  for  Marg. 

Wharton  started  a  lot  of  stuff  there.   He  did  the  kitchen 
and  stair,  but  Lou's  design  didn't  leave  Wharton  a  lot  of  scope. 
The  stair  is  just  a  stair,  bloomp,  like  that,  right  straight  up 
the  stairs  to  the  second  floor—no  room  for  Wharton' s  love  for 
movement  or  the  unexpected. 


Jobs:  Parker  Holt  in  Fair  Oaks.  Mead  Kibbey  in  Stockton 


Riess: 


Okay,  Parker  Holt  house.   That's  the  Holt  family? 


Esherick:   Yes.   I  don't  know  whether  it's  Harry  and  Parker's  father  or 
grandfather  who  designed  the  Holt  Harvester,  these  great  big 
pieces  of  agricultural  equipment.  Originally,  in  order  to 
support  the  rigs  in  that  soft  wet  land  up  there  in  the  delta, 
where  there  is  so  much  peat,  real  bogs,  they  had  to  have  great 
supporting  surfaces,  which  led  to  enormous  wheels. 

The  great  breakthrough  was  Mr.  Holt's  invention  of  the 
Caterpillar  tread,  and  out  of  the  Holt  Harvester  came 
Caterpillar  Tractor.   Eventually  the  Holts  had  all  the 
Caterpillar  sales  franchises  for  the  Valley.   And  of  course, 
they  were  major  Caterpillar  stockholders. 

But  Parker  and  Harry  couldn't  have  been  more  different. 
Harry  was  tall  and  elegant,  a  very  gentle  kind  of  a  guy,  very 
bright.   Parker  looked  like  an  old-fashioned  football  guard, 
like  a  pulling  guard:  compact,  tough,  very  short,  wide.   I  think 
Harry  was  probably  the  older  brother. 

Riess:     Did  they  let  you  do  what  you  wanted  with  their  houses? 

Esherick:   Well,  very  much  so  with  Harry.  With  Parker,  it  was  a  little 
more  difficult.   Parker's  house  is  a  nice  house.   If  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  didn't  like  what  was  going  on,  he  changed  it 
his  way.   Some  of  the  changes  weren't  always  great—but  that's 
okay. 

[looking  at  list]  I  doubt  that  it  was  actually  built  close 
to  '56,  because  I  think  it  went  on  for  a  long  time.   It's  on  the 
same  site  out  on  Thornton  Road,  north  of  downtown  Stockton. 
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It's  all  built  up  in  there  now- -I  don't  think  you  can  find  the 
house  at  all. 

Mead  Kibbey  was  an  extremely  interesting  job,  mostly 
because  of  the  Kibbeys.   They  knew  something  about  architecture, 
because  Nancy  Kibbey' s  parents,  the  Turner  family,  who  owned  the 
big  hardware  stores  in  the  Stockton  part  of  the  Valley,  had  Bill 
do  a  wonderful  house  in  Modesto.   So  Nancy  had  grown  up  in  a 
very  good  house. 

Riess:     They  didn't  ask  for  Bill  this  time  around? 

Esherick:   No,  I  don't  know  why.   But  I'd  done  a  few  things  out  their  way. 
And  they  knew  folks  in  Modesto  also,  because  Nancy  is  from 
Modesto.   They  had  probably  seen  various  other  things.   [Kibbey 
house  is  in  Arden  Oaks,  Sacramento] 

Mead  Kibbey  was  the  funniest  guy  in  the  world.   He  was  a 
wholesale  lumber  dealer.   He  became  an  invaluable  help  to  us 
later  on  in  figuring  out  things  about  different  kinds  of  lumber. 
He  was  very  knowledgeable  about  characteristics  of  different 
woods,  especially  finish  woods.   He  also  knew  how  we  could  get 
it,  and  how  we  ought  to  bargain  for  it. 

Mead  was  a  very  inventive,  funny  guy,  and  a  committed 
tinkerer.   He  had  a  big  shop  in  the  basement  under  the  house, 
and  he  built  all  kinds  of  stuff  down  there.  He  could  never 
resist  anything  surplus,  so  that  he  had  all  sorts  of  surplus 
military  stuff--his  machine  shop  I  think  was  pretty  much  old 
probably  navy  machine  shop  equipment. 

They  were  very  sensible  about  everything.   It's  a  simple 
house,  facing  east,  with  a  big,  long  porch  that's  on  a  deck  that 
rides  out  over  this  gentle  slope,  and  very  high  ceilings,  and 
big  double-hung  windows.   It's  a  long  house  running  north  and 
south,  which  means  that  if  you  want  a  nice  eastern  exposure, 
then  you  also  have  to  deal  with  a  big  western  exposure  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house.   So  we  protected  that  as  much  as 
possible  with  a  lot  of  planting,  and  then  screens  that  go  over 
the  windows.   It  works  very  well,  it's  a  very  comfortable  house. 

These  things  were  done  before  economical  air  conditioning 
had  appeared. 

Riess:     And  before  solar  thinking. 

Esherick:   Yes,  that's  right,  although  we  did  deal  with  solar  issues  in  a 
kind  of  naive  way. 
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One  of  the  wonderful  stories  about  Mead  was  that  he  found 
that  the  city  was  getting  rid  of  a  bunch  of  dump  trucks — and  he 
needed  a  dump  truck  like  God  knows  what,  but  he  couldn't  resist 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  very  cheap  dump  truck.   So  he  bought  the 
dump  truck.  And  I  can  just  imagine  how  his  mind  worked,  that 
then  having  a  dump  truck,  he  had  to  figure  out  something  to  do 
with  it. 

He  had  about  this  time  put  a  swimming  pool  in  the  back 
yard,  but  he  had  a  very  minimal  space  around  it,  just  a  kind  of 
little  concrete  edging,  and  then  you  sat  on  the  grass.   That 
turned  out  to  be  not  too  satisfactory.  And  then  he  got  wind  of 
the  fact  that  the  city  was  tearing  up  a  bunch  of  old  cobblestone 
streets  in  downtown  Sacramento.   He  couldn't  resist  that. 
Cobblestone  streets  were  for  free. 

So  one  Sunday  morning  he  took  his  dump  truck  down  to  dig  up 
the  streets,  with  his  son,  Turner,  and  got  the  dump  truck 
loaded.   Around  eleven- thirty  or  twelve,  something  like  that, 
they  got  the  dump  truck  out  and  drove  it  into  the  back  yard. 

Well,  in  the  meantime,  the  neighbor  right  next  door  was  a 
big  local  Democratic  politician,  and  he  was  a  supporter  of  Pat 
Brown. 

fi 


Esherick:   This  guy  had  a  big  reception,  a  luncheon  and  everything  else, 
and  Pat  was  going  to  announce  his  candidacy  for  the  governor. 
Whether  this  was  the  first  time  through  or  a  repeat,  I  don't 
know. 

And  while  all  this  is  going  on,  and  they're  going  through 
the  introductions  at  the  reception,  Mead  raised  the  dump  truck 
to  dump  the  cobblestones,  and  nothing  happened.   So  he  told  his 
son  Turner  to  stand  back,  and  went  in  and  got  a  sledgehammer, 
which  is  the  standard  thing  to  do,  and  stood  off  to  the  side, 
and  hauled  off  and  gave  the  tailgate  of  the  dump  truck  the 
fiercest  blow  he  could  with  the  sledgehammer,  which  then  shakes 
the  thing. 

He  gave  it  a  whang,  and  just  as  Pat  Brown  was  to  open  his 
mouth  to  start  this  thing  off  [laughing],  all  these  cobblestones 
came  clattering  down.  Made  this  ungodly  racket,  both  coming  out 
of  the  truck  and  then  landing  on  the  ground,  and  then  the  dust 
finally  rose. 
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Later  in  the  day,  his  neighbor  came  over  to  see  him  and  he 
said,  "Look,  Mead,  I'm  not  complaining.   I  just  want  to  know 
what  the  hell  happened?" 


Jobs;  Mantegani,  Walker,  Grant,  Best 


Esherick:   The  Mantegani  house  ought  to  be  photographed.   It's  on  the  west 
side  of  Corinthian  Island,  really  on  a  cliff.   It  was  so  steep 
the  men  had  to  be  roped  getting  much  of  the  foundation  in. 

The  Manteganis  were  both  Italian.   He  was  an  Italian 
American,  and  she  was  Italian.   The  house  is  a  relatively  small, 
simple  little  box.  Again  one  of  those  reverse  plans  where  you 
come  in  at  the  top—living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  and 
garage  are  all  right  there- -and  then  you  go  down  to  the 
bedrooms.   When  you  go  down  to  the  bedrooms,  you're  still 
nowhere  near  where  the  ground  is,  so  that  it  sticks  up  on  these 
big  concrete  piers.   It's  a  little  bit  like  Bermak.   It  may  even 
be  steeper  than  Bermak. 

Brooks  Walker  was  some  alterations  and  additions  to  a  house 
that  they  bought  on  Francisco  Street,  east  of  Hyde.   It's  a 
screwy  thing,  because  south  of  the  roadway  is  a  steep  bank,  and 
the  sidewalk  is  up  above  at  the  top  of  the  bank. 

What  everybody  does  on  that  side  of  the  street  is  to  tunnel 
a  garage  into  the  hill  going  underneath  the  sidewalk. 
Originally  people  walked  back  out  of  the  garages  and  then  up 
steps  to  the  sidewalk  and  up  some  more  to  the  house.   Today 
people  put  in  elevators  to  get  out  of  the  garage  and  up  to  the 
house. 


This  was  Brooks  Walker,  Sr.   Young  Brooks,  Sandy  Walker's 
brother—Sandy  is  an  architect.   Obviously,  this  was  done  before 
Sandy  became  an  architect. 

The  UC  was  a  residence  hall  competition. 

Riess:     Would  you  bid  on  a  job  that  would  have— you  would  have  had  to 
change  your  whole  office  if  you  had  gotten  that,  wouldn't  you? 

Esherick:   Yes,  but  that  didn't  bother  me.  Wurster  Hall  is  a  building 

that's  infinitely  bigger  and  infinitely  more  complicated,  and 
that  was  done  by  a  core  group  of  myself,  George,  Chester  Bowles, 
and  Victor  Torres,  and  that  was  it.   Four  of  us  basically  did 
the  thing.   Dick  Peters,  who  was  then  a  young  assistant 
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professor,  came  along  about  that  time  and  worked  for  us  toward 
the  end  and  did  a  little  bit,  as  did,  I  think,  Dmitri  Vedensky 
[in  Esherick  office,  1955-1963].   But  it  was  done  by  a  very, 
very  small  design  and  production  team,  and  no  computers. 

Spencer  Grant.   I  think  that  we  had  already  done  the  Grant 
garden,  and  this  was  the  Grant  house,  which  is  a  great,  big 
barnlike  thing.   It's  taking  a  great,  classic  center  hall 
Philadelphia  Georgian  mansion,  like  those  things  that  sit  up  on 
the  bluff  overlooking  the  Schuylkill,  and  then  converting  it 
into  a  California  barn.   It's  really  a  neat  house,  among  other 
reasons  because  it's  so  spacious  and  large  scale. 

The  underlying  principles  of  a  center  hall  scheme  always 
seem  to  me  to  provide  pleasant  houses.   I've  used  it  straight 
and  in  distorted  forms  all  the  time.   It  starts  out  with  the 
Campbell  house  in  Fair  Oaks,  where  the  whole  notion  is  to 
conceal  the  nature  of  the  view  and  the  setting  until  you  open 
the  front  door,  and  then  it  all  sort  of  explodes  on  you,  it 
explodes  beyond  you. 

I  think  the  old  house  where  Bartram  Gardens  are  does  this. 
This  may  have  been  where  I  had  first  seen  it.   The  Bartram 
Gardens  are  a  marvelous  site,  looking  over  the  Schuylkill.   You 
don't  want  to  look  at  that  site  too  close  today.   But  anyway, 
you  come  up  to  this  thing,  and  you  don't  see  the  river.   You 
open  the  door  and  there  it  is ,  and  that ' s  exactly  the  way  it 
worked  in  the  Campbell  house,  that  you  don't  see  the  American 
River  until  you  open  the  door. 

In  the  Grant  house,  the  road  is  brought  in  off  to  the  side. 
You  come  into  a  little  arrival  court  where  the  garage  is,  and 
then  you  go  down  a  long  walk  with  a  wisteria-covered  arbor. 
Then  you  open  the  door  and  you  look  out  at  what ' s  really  a  very 
pleasant,  very  private  garden.   It  isn't  a  spectacular  distant 
view  or  anything  like  that,  but  it's  Just--I  don't  know,  I've 
always  liked  it. 

Dan  Best  was  in  Woodland.   He  was  a  rancher  up  in  that  part 
of  the  valley.   It's  a  big,  vaguely  formal  house.   Not  really 
formal,  maybe  formal  is  the  wrong  word.  It's  a  big,  tall- 
ceilinged  Valley  house  that  takes  off  from  a  lot  of  standard 
things  in  the  Valley.   The  old  farmers  up  there  knew  the  best 
windows  were  double-hung  windows,  big,  tall,  double-hung 
windows,  where  you  could  get  ventilation  on  top,  ventilation 
down  below.   You  could  screen  them  easily  and  the  screens  were 
on  the  outside.   Just  a  kind  of  nice,  common  sense  house. 
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I  later  did  a  house  for  his  son,  Dan  Best,  Jr.,  that  was 
never  built,  which  would  have  been  fun  to  do. 

Cappeller  was  a  surgeon  in  San  Francisco,  and  like  a  lot  of 
surgeons  he  liked  to  get  involved  in  the  mechanical  side  of 
things.   You  would  think  that  surgeons  would  be  scared  of 
damaging  their  fingers,  but  I've  never  met  a  surgeon  that  was. 
They  were  always  doing  outrageous  stuff.   It's  a  house  on  the 
lagoon  in  Belvedere. 


UC  Berkeley,  Student  Center  Competition,  1957 


Esherick:   The  [UC  Berkeley]  Student  Center  competition,  I  was  the 

professional  advisor  on  that  competition,  organized  the  program, 
with  all  the  people  who  would  be  using  the  building.   Dmitri 
Vedensky  very  much  involved  with  it.   He  would  take  my  notes  and 
put  the  document  in  final  form. 

Riess:  Did  you  do  that  for  the  University? 

Esherick:  Yes,  paid  by  the  University. 

Riess:  Does  that  mean  you  did  not  want  to  compete? 

Esherick:  I  wasn't  asked  to. 

The  most  memorable  part  of  that  competition  was  that  Ed 
Heller  and  Ed  Pauley  as  regent  representatives  were  put  on  the 
jury. 

The  drawings  were  gathered  together  and  put  up  in  that  room 
up  above  in  the  old  Ark--it  used  to  be  called  the  Jury  Room  and 
it  was  always  as  hot  as  a  firecracker.   I  had  the  drawings  all 
up  there,  and  I  had  gone  through  and  analyzed  them,  to  look  at 
technical  issues  and  see  that  the  things  really  do  conform  to 
the  program  so  you  don't  have  to  lay  that  on  the  jury.   John 
Dinwiddie,  who  was  an  architect,  was  one  of  the  other  jurors.   I 
don't  know  who  the  other  jurors  were,  probably  a  couple  of 
architects. 

Anyway,  it  became  evident  that  the  two  Eds  didn't  have  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  interest  in  this  thing.   So  after  I  had  made  my 
technical  report  on  conformace  with  the  program  I  said  to  the 
jury,  "Okay,  I'll  turn  it  over  to  you  and  leave."  I  guess  Ed 
Pauley  came  to  me  and  said,  "You've  got  a  bunch  of  good 
architects  here.  We  just  want  to  confirm  the  decision.   It 
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looks  as  though  you  can  make  a  decision  today.   Ed  and  I  will  go 
over  to  the  Faculty  Club.   You  give  us  a  call  when  you  have  got 
a  decision." 

So  we  went  ahead  and  the  Jury  made  a  decision,  I  guess  it 
was  that  day.   I  called  the  two  Eds  up  and  they  came  back  over, 
and  we  reviewed  with  them  the  pros  and  cons  of  those  things. 
Then  we  announced  the  winning  design,  which  was  by  Vernon  and 
Don  Reay. 

Well,  there  was  a  very  elaborate  thing  that  had  been  done 
by  Pereira  that  was  rendered  in  Chinese  ink,  and  you  could 
hardly  see  the  building  for  this  thunderous  cloud  that  was 
looming  over  the  top  of  the  thing.   So  when  I  showed  him  the 
DeMars  and  Reay,  and  said,  "This  is  the  one  the  jury  has  decided 
on,"  Ed  Pauley  said,  "Okay.   But  I  really  liked  that  one- -I 
really  like  the  sky  on  that  one  over  there."   [laughter]   He  was 
going  to  judge  the  whole  thing  on  the  basis  of  the  sky. 

Riess:     The  idea  of  a  central  piazza,  was  that  in  the  program,  or  did 
that  come  out  of  Vernon  and  Don  Reay? 

Esherick:   I  really  don't  know.   I  think  we  called  for  a  certain  amount  of 
gathering  space. 

Riess:     Was  Regent  Mclaughlin  no  longer  around?   I  thought  he  was  the 
regent  who  oversaw  buildings. 

Esherick:   Well,  he  wasn't  on  the  student  center  jury,  but  he  sure  as  hell 
was  around  complaining  about  Wurster  Hall.   The  thing  that 
offended  Don  Mclaughlin  the  most  was  the  part  that  I  liked  best, 
which  is  the  east  side,  the  shop  building,  all  that  industrial 
stuff  that  hangs  out  there.   He  used  to  arrange  to  meet  me  over 
there  to  stare  at  it. 

At  that  time,  Ed  Stone  was  doing  those  embassies  with 
grilles  all  over  them,  and  then  he  did  the  same  thing  down  at 
the  Stanford  Hospital.   Of  course,  nobody  paid  any  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  as  soon  as  you  build  anything  in  India  everything 
moves  in.   So  that  all  those  grilled  embassies  and  everything 
else  were  full  of  birds  and  small  animals  and  everything  else, 
and  they're  just  a  nightmare.  Nobody  ever  bothers  to  clean  up 
the  bird  droppings  or  anything  of  the  sort.   You  get  so  that  the 
shape  of  the  building  is  even  changed,   [laughter] 
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People:  Tania  Whitman.  Orson  Fowler.  Leonard  Martin.  Richard 
Neutra 


Riess:     Who  is  Tania  Whitman? 

Esherick:   Tania  Whitman- -the  Whitmans  are  a  prominent  family  around  here. 
Tania  was  quite  well  to  do.   She  had  a  house  up  on  Potrero  Hill, 
and  I  did  some  remodeling  or  minor  stuff. 

She  was  a  marvelous,  gentle  person.   She's 
institutionalized  now  in  some  place  in  southern  California, 
which  is  very  sad.  From  my  work  at  Langley  Porter,  which  comes 
much  later,  I  used  to  sit  in  on  intake  interviews,  and  usually 
in  a  psychiatric  institution  the  family  brings  the  most  troubled 
person  in.   I  sat  in  on  so  many  interviews  where  I  thought  they 
admitted  the  sane  one  to  the  hospital  and  sent  the  questionable 
ones  home. 

I  always  kind  of  had  that  feeling,  that  there  was  really 
nothing  wrong  with  Tania.   She  was  wonderfully  strange  but  very 
gentle  and  compassionate.   She  couldn't  resist  an  animal  in  a 
cage  or  a  pet  store  window.   She  was  walking  along  someplace  and 
saw  this  animal  in  a  pet  store  which  was  some  kind  of  a  weird, 
very  dangerous  South  American  otter,  and  she  thought  cooping 
this  thing  up  was  just  outrageous. 

So  she  bought  the  otter,  and  being  the  gentle  kind  of  a 
person  that  she  was,  she  could  get  on  with  the  otter  very  well. 
She  built  a  little  fenced  pond  for  the  otter.   (The  otter  had 
some  kind  of  a  name.)   The  otter  never  attacked  me,  I  guess 
because  I  was  usually  with  Tania.   But  one  day  she  came  home  and 
the  otter  wasn't  there.   She  didn't  know  what  to  do,  because  the 
otter  was  dangerous,  and  she  was  afraid  that  somebody  was  going 
to  try  to  grab  it  and  get  chewed  up. 

While  she  was  walking  around  the  neighborhood,  seeing  if 
there  were  any  tracks  of  the  otter,  she  heard  this  ungodly 
scream  and  big  clatter  from  the  house  next  door.   This  woman 
came  running  down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the  garden  clutching 
towels  around  herself.  Tania  knew  instantly  where  the  otter 
was,  and  what  the  otter  had  done!   The  woman  had  been  upstairs 
taking  a  bath,  and  the  otter  got  in  the  house  and  jumped  in  the 
bathtub  with  her. 

Riess:     Oh,  my  goodness! 

Esherick:   Which  Tania  loved.   She  led  the  otter  back  home. 
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But  nothing  ever  came  of  the  project,  except  that  she  gave 
me  a  wonderful  head  of  one  of  the  Fowlers.   There  were  two 
Fowlers  who  were  phrenologists.   One  was  Orson. 

ft 

Esherick:  Orson  Fowler  was  an  interesting  guy.  He  wrote  a  book  [in  1854] 
called  The  Octagon  House,  A  Home  for  All  [Dover,  1973).  He  was 
promoting  an  octagonal  house  form  as  the  ideal  house  form. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  house,  besides  being  built  out 
of  gravel  and  lime,  or  something  or  other,  was  it  had  interior 
plumbing,  if  you  could  call  it  that --mid- 19th  century  stuff.   It 
had  all  the  rooms  around  the  outside,  and  then  there  was  this 
hall  that  went  around  a  center  core,  and  then  right  in  the 
center  of  the  core  were  all  the  toilets.   It  was  a  pipeless 
toilet  system,  a  direct  drop  down  a  shaft  to  a  cistern  at  the 
bottom.   I  don't  know  what  it  smelled  like--it  must  have  been 
pretty  horrible,  like  having  your  own  captive  outhouse. 

Anyway,  he  built  his  octagonal  house,  and  I  guess  lived  in 
it  and  used  it.   Unfortunately,  eventually  what  happened  was 
that  the  cesspool  at  the  bottom  of  the  foundations  rotted  out 
the  foundations,  and  the  whole  damn  thing  collapsed  inward  on 

itself. 

Riess:     Quite  a  horrible  little  story. 

Esherick:   But  it's  a  fascinating  book.   It's  an  important  document  of  19th 
century  American  building. 

There  was  some  writer  who  used  to  write  in  upstate  New 
York- -I  think  his  book  is  called  Listen  for  a  Lonesome  Drum 
[Carl  Lamson  Carmer,  New  York,  Blue  Ribbon  Books  1940].  It's  a 


whole  bunch  of  wonderful  New  York  folk  stories, 
the  Fowlers'  house  is  in  there. 


The  story  of 


Riess: 


I'll  track  it  down. 


Esherick:   It  would  be  fun  to  read—you  would  enjoy  it. 

Leonard  Martin  [15706]  developed  the  Cannery.   How  he  found 
me,  I  don't  know.   He'd  been  living  in  Los  Angeles.   He  was  an 
attorney  there,  a  very  bright  guy.   He  came  from  Harbin,  like 
Chekene  and  a  lot  of  Russian  immigrants  here.  He  started  out,  I 
was  told,  as  a  cab  driver.  He  got  himself  through  law  school 
somehow  or  other.   His  wife,  Susie,  was  a  Czech.   I  think  that 
Susie  came  from  a  well-to-do  family,  I'm  not  sure,  although 
Leonard  was  smart  enough  to  make  money. 
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We  did  a  very  simple  house  for  them.   I  had  done  just  prior 
to  this  several  houses  like  the  one  for  the  Wiesers  and  the 
houses  for  Allen  and  Rice,  barn-like  things.   They  had  a  big, 
high,  sloping  roof  with  the  ridge  running  the  short  way  rather 
than  the  long  way.  Leonard  distinctly  didn't  want  anything  like 
that.   He  didn't  want  to  have  what  he  regarded  was  a  standard 
thing,  something  I'd  done  several  times  before. 

They  had  a  beautiful  piece  of  land  in  Ross.   It  was  part  of 
the  old  Greene  estate.   It's  between  Lagunitas  Road  and  Shady 
Lane,  off  Shady  Lane.   It's  a  wonderful  place,  very  spacious,  a 
big  piece  of  land.  We  sort  of  sketched  out  a  garden  for  it,  but 
didn't  do  the  garden. 

The  guy  who  did  the  garden  was  some  crazy  character,  not 
really  a  landscape  architect,  but  a  gardener,  a  German  guy  who 
was  famous  for  going  around  with  a  whole  pocket  full  of  seeds 
and  a  pea  shooter.   He  would  drive  by  a  place  and  decide  such- 
and-such  a  kind  of  tree  should  be  up  on  that  hill.   He'd  stop 
his  car  and  get  out  his  pea  shooter  and  plant  the  hillside.   I 
can't  remember  what  his  name  was. 

But  the  house  is  a  big,  simple,  kind  of  dumb  box,  very  high 
ceilings,  a  vaguely  center  hall  scheme.   It  works  very  well, 
it's  very  pleasant,  a  nice  orientation,  ventilation,  everything 
else.   Leonard  and  I  became  great  friends,  except  when  Leonard 
would  get  mad  at  me  for  one  reason  or  another. 

I  remember,  when  we  were  doing  the  Cannery- -this  probably 
ought  to  go  with  the  Cannery--he  had  an  office  in  a  little 
building  on  the  lot  next  to  the  Cannery,  which  he  had  also 
bought.   He  really  got  mad  at  me  about  something  or  other.   We 
were  sitting  around,  and  he  said,  "Get  out  of  here  or  I'm  going 
to  shoot  you,"  and  stormed  off  and  slammed  the  door  of  his 
private  office. 

I  just  sat  there  and  was  talking  to  his  secretary.   She 
said,  "Believe  him,  go.   He's  got  a  gun  in  there!"   So  I  got  up 
and  left.  Leonard  was  the  most  wonderfully  hot-tempered  guy  in 
the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  could  be  just  as  warm  and 
generous . 

He  was  a  great  friend  of  Neutra's.   He  had  been  Neutra's 
attorney,  and  whenever  Neutra  would  come  up  here,  Neutra  would 
be  invited  to  stay  with  the  Martins.  We'd  get  invited  over  to 
dinner. 


Riess:     You  and--? 
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Esherick:   One  of  my  previous  wives. 

Riess:     You  said  he  started  out  as  a  cab  driver.  And  he  got  through  law 
school? 

Esherick:   Yes,  got  through  law  school.   But  those  evenings  with  Neutra 
were  always  very  pleasant.   Neutra  was  very  interesting. 

Riess:     What  did  you  talk  about? 

Esherick:   Architecture.   And  he  wouldn't  say  very  much,  but  he'd  ask  me 

questions,  and  I'd  hold  forth  with  my  big  mouth.   It  scared  me, 
because  he  was  always  sitting  there  taking  notes  on  what  I  had 
to  say--the  only  person  I  ever  knew  who  took  notes  on  what  I  had 
to  say,  except  maybe  Dan  Gregory. 

Riess:     What  do  you  think  you  were  saying? 

Esherick:   I  was  promoting  the  virtues  of  the  ordinary,  I  think.   I  had 

begun  to  do  that  fairly  early  on,  which  is  pretty  much  something 
learned  from  Wharton,  back  when  I  was  working  for  Wharton. 

We  would  be  working  on  something,  and  Wharton  would  say, 
"We  need  a  window.   Go  down  to  the  lumber  yard  and  pick  out  a 
window."  I  would  say,  "Well,  how  big?"  He'd  say,  "Oh,  about 
this  big,"  or  something  like  that.   I'd  measure  what  he  held  up, 
or  else  I  knew  from  his  arm-waving  what  he  wanted.   I'd  get  a 
perfectly  ordinary  window  out  of  the  lumber  yard  and  Wharton 
would  incorporate  it  in  the  building.   I  mean,  that's  one  of  the 
remarkable  things  about  the  little  addition  to  the  old  [Wharton 
Esherick]  studio,  that  that's  just  a  whole  bunch  of  stuff  that 
kind  of  drifted  there. 

Riess:     But  saying  this  to  Neutra,  is  this  very  provocative? 

Esherick:   I  really  can't  remember  in  enough  detail.   I'm  just  speculating 
on  what  I  might  have  said  at  the  time. 

Riess:     Leonard  Martin,  you  were  not  working  on  the  Cannery  then? 

Esherick:  Well,  not  really.  We  hadn't  started  on  the  Cannery  until  later. 
But  when  we  did  start,  the  Cannery  was  everything  to  him.   He 
had  retired  from  his  practice  in  Los  Angeles  and  come  up  here, 
and  he  had  a  huge  amount  of  energy.   He's  an  enormous  guy,  big, 
tall,  handsome,  rawboned  Russian,  just  brimming  with  energy. 
Exhausting  but  fun  to  be  with. 
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University  YWCA 


Riess: 


Now,  the  University  YWCA. 


Esherick:   That  was  a  really  nice  job. 

Riess:     You  point  out  in  your  notes  that  it  replaced  a  fine  old  Julia 
Morgan  building.  Are  there  some  nods  to  the  Julia  Morgan  in 
your  building? 

Esherick:   Not  really.   Only  that  they  took  all  the  old  wicker  furniture 

out  of  it  and  reused  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  didn't  want  to  get 
too  far  from  the  character  of  the  old  Julia  Morgan  building. 
The  program  of  the  Y  was  quite  different  from  Miss  Morgan's 
building.  For  example,  the  old  building  didn't  have  a  big 
meeting  room  like  the  one  in  the  new  Y--down  the  long  hallway  on 
the  left-hand  side--a  multi-purpose  room. 

At  the  time  the  Y  was  done,  the  University  Art  Museum 
hadn't  been  built.  At  that  time,  the  University  was  thinking 
about  cutting  a  mid-block  passage  through  there  so  that  you 
could  maybe  enter  the  museum  not  from  Bancroft  but  from  this 
mid-block  passage,  which  would  cut  through  and  get  you  to  the 
Durant  Hotel.   Why  anybody  in  those  days  would  want  to  get  to 
the  Durant  Hotel,  I  don't  know. 

So,  anticipating  that  that  might  happen,  we  then  made  a 
nice  garden  on  the  east  side  outside  the  big  meeting  room,  and 
there  was  then  the  possibility  that  for  special  functions  you 
could  come  through  the  passageway  and  enter  that  directly 
without  getting  into  the  rest  of  the  building.  And  there  was  a 
kitchen  in  between  that  serves  this  main  room,  which  was  for 
everything,  auditorium  to  dances  to  banquets,  symposia, 
whatever. 

Then  on  the  other  side  is  the  little  cafeteria,  which 
originally  the  Y  ran  themselves.  It  had  a  great  success  earlier 
on  when  they  had  very  good  people  to  operate  it.   I  think  the 
fact  that  it's  hidden  in  the  back  of  the  building  hasn't  helped, 
although  the  cafeteria  under  the  museum  is  certainly  a  hit.   The 
people  who  ran  the  cafe  early  on  trained  themselves  there  at  the 
Y,  and  then  went  on  to  greater  things. 

It  was  a  neat  building.   It's  too  bad  to  see  it  in  a  kind 
of  state  of  decline.   It  wasn't  an  expensive  building  at  all,  it 
was  well  within  their  budget.   The  chapel  upstairs  was  a  nice 
room- -God,  that  reminds  me,  I  made  a  cross  for  them  and  worked 
out  a  sort  of  secret  way  to  put  the  cross  on  the  wall.   [showing 
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Riess]   If  this  is  the  cross,  this  is  the  wall  here.   Folks 
looking  at  it  are  here.   There's  a  little  finish  nail  driven  in 
here,  and  you  Just  slip  this  thing  over  the  nail. 

They  didn't  think  it  was  appropriate  to  have  the  cross  on 
the  wall  when  they  rented  it  to  a  psychiatrist,  or  whoever  got 
it.   So  somebody  tried  to  take  it  down,  and  just  pulled  it  off 
the  wall  and  broke  it  in  two,  and  I've  had  that  thing  at  home 
for  I  don't  know  how  long,  because  I  said  I  would  repair  it  for 
them.   I'm  embarrassed  because  it's  been  years  since  I  was  going 
to  do  it. 

Riess:     We  mentioned  the  Y  once  before  because  you  did  that  trellis. 

Esherick:  Yes,  I  did  the  same  thing  on  the  Grant  house  that  we  talked 
about  a  few  minutes  ago.   I  was  interested  in  the  trellis  in 
order  to  sort  of  calm  the  building  down  a  little  bit,  because 
the  demands  of  the  window  location  on  the  ground  floor  are  quite 
different  from  the  demands  for  the  windows  on  the  upper  floor. 
It's  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  wrong  that  just  because  the  main 
floor  rooms  have  the  windows  in  a  certain  place,  that  then  you 
repeat  at  the  upper  level  the  same  spacing,  even  though  it's 
inappropriate,  and  you  distort  the  use  of  space  to  satisfy  the 
outside. 

The  idea  of  the  trellis  is  to  have  another  pattern  within 
which  the  windows  fit,  so  that  when  you  look  at  it,  you  see  the 
patterns  first  and  then  the  windows  are  sort  of  goofed  around  in 
a  different  pattern  to  fit  interior  demands.  The  other  thing  is 
that  I've  always  loved  scaffoldings.   When  I  used  to  work  for 
Gardner  Dailey,  I  always  hated  it  when  they  took  the  scaffolding 
down,  because  I  always  thought  the  building  looked  better  with 
the  scaffolding  up. 

Riess:     Is  it  the  lightness  of  it,  or  what? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know.   It  gives  the  building  a  little  depth.   That 

expression  of  the  indef initeness  I've  always  been  fond  of.   In  a 
way,  you  don't  know  exactly  where  the  building  is.   If  you  reach 
out  to  touch  it,  it  might  be  there  or  it  might  be  beyond,  or 
whatever.   It  allows  for  kind  of  indecisiveness,  an  absence  of 
finality. 

Riess:     But  it  doesn't  work  with  grilles? 

Esherick:   No,  no,  it  doesn't  work  the  same  way  at  all—grilles  become 
singular  elements  in  themselves. 
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If  you  excuse  me,  there's  a  wonderful  rude  story  about  the 
Y  and  the  nice  ladies  there.   I  wasn't  present  for  this,  but  I 
heard  the  story  from  Dmitri  Vedensky  who  had  done  the  drawings. 
Dmitri  comes  from  an  old  Berkeley  family  and  knows  how  to  meet 
with  nice  white-haired  Berkeley  ladies.   Dmitri  went  to  a  review 
session  with  the  ladies,  to  just  pick  up  things  on  a  so-called 
punch  list,  little  things  that  had  to  be  done.   I  couldn't  go  to 
the  meeting,  but  Dmitri  handled  it,  and  it  was  all  sorts  of 
things  like,  "This  door  doesn't  fit  exactly." 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  Dmitri  said,  "Are  there  any 
other  comments  you  have  about  the  building?"  Most  of  the  ladies 
said,  "Oh,  just  lovely,  we  think  it's  wonderful." 

One  of  the  ladies  said,  "Well,  I  think  it's  a  lovely 
building,  but  why  did  you  select  that  baby-shit  color  for  the 
stucco?"   [laughter]   Only  with  nice  old  ladies  in  Berkeley 
would  you  get  that  kind  of  comment. 


Jobs:  Hubbard,  Lyon  (and  Andrew  Delfino) 


Riess:     The  Hubbard  house? 

Esherick:   The  Hubbard  house  was  in  Ross.   He  was,  I  think,  an  announcer  or 
a  producer  in  TV  or  radio,  I  don't  know  what.   We  did  a  house 
for  him  in  Ross,  and  he  liked  it  so  much  that  he  moved  East  and 
built  another  version  of  it.   I  think  he  built  one  someplace  in 
New  England.   We  would  do  little  modifications  for  it,  maybe 
reduce  the  size  of  the  window  or  do  things  to  account  for  the 
snow  and  so  on,  but  it's  the  only  sort  of  traveling  house  that 
I've  ever  done.   It  was  a  simple  little  house.   I  don't  even 
remember  exactly  what  it  looked  like. 

The  Lyon  house  [$5709]  is  in  Oakland.   [125  Hillcrest  Road, 
Berkeley] 

Riess:     Is  that  the  Lyon  moving  family? 

Esherick:   Yes,  it  was.   He  was  a  surgeon  [Esherick  is  referring  to 

Richards  P.  Lyon,  urologist,  son  of  Eleanor  and  Harvey  B.  Lyon]. 
He  was  very  tall,  and  she  was  very  tall,  and  they  had  the  most 
elegant  tall  blonde  daughters  you  ever  saw.   They  were  close  to 
six  feet  tall,  something  like  that.  A  wonderful  bunch  of 
people.   The  women  were  much  the  more  interesting  and  attractive 
to  me. 
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He  was  kind  of  a  committed  surgeon,  and  he  wasn't  going  to 
allow  you  to  be  deceived  about  the  fact  that  he  was  a  surgeon 
and  that  he  was  in  charge.   But  it's  a  nice  house,  very  great 
tall  ceilings. 

I  think  the  Lyon  house  was  the  first  house  where  Andrew 
Delfino  was  the  interior  designer  on  it.  We  did  a  lot  with 
Delfino,  very  formal  Italian  high-style  stuff. 

Riess:     I  don't  know  that  name. 

Esherick:   He's  not  well  known,  but  he  was  very  good,  and  never  garish.   He 
was  a  prim  little  gay  man.   John  McGuire,  who  did  a  lot  of  work 
with  Andrew,  has  all  sorts  of  wonderful  stories  about  traveling 
with  Andrew.   They  went  someplace,  in  some  primitive  part  of  the 
world,  and  they  had  a  lot  of  boy  servants.  John's  description 
of  Andrew's  inability  to  keep  still  with  all  these  young  boys 
around  was—not  really  funny,  except  when  John  tells  about  it. 
Andrew  was  a  very  nice  man,  imaginative,  creative,  and  always 
stimulating  to  work  with. 


Jones  Child  Study  Center,  1958.  and  Scale 
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Riess:     Now  the  Child  Study  Center,  1958. 

You  mentioned  the  satisfactions  of  working  with  Catherine 
Landreth. 

Esherick:   Yes,  she  was  a  remarkable  woman.   I  always  thought  she  was  an 
Australian,  but  now  I  learned  she's  a  New  Zealander. 

She  and  Harold  Jones,  the  pair  of  them  were  something  else. 
He  was  a  very--I  don't  know,  probably  a  very  nice  man,  but  he 
always  seemed  tense  and  pinched  up  to  me.   She,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  one  of  those  people  who  just  really  lived  for  the 
kids,  and  with  enormous  enthusiasm.  Each  one  in  his  or  her  own 
way  was  pretty  dogmatic. 

Riess:     Who  chose  you? 

Esherick:   Damned  if  I  know.   Probably  the  campus  architect.   I  don't  think 
the  users  had  anything  to  do  with  it  in  those  days. 
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Riess:     Did  you  meet  with  both  of  them  together? 

Esherick:   Yes,  some  of  the  time,  although  in  the  end  it  was  pretty  much 
handed  off  to  Catherine. 

Dr.  Jones'  dogmatism  seemed  dry  and  brittle  and  academic, 
compared  to  her  approach  which  was  direct  and  with  a  very  strong 
human  reality  to  it.   1  wouldn't  say  earthy,  because  that  gets 
used  in  such  a  weird  way  today,  but  there  was  something  very 
fundamental  about  what  she  did,  and  direct  about  what  she  was  up 
to. 

She  had  been  very  helpful  to  me  in  teaching  me  about  what 
the  issues  were.  At  the  time  we  were  doing  this,  the  old 
building  was  where  the  Law  School  Library  now  is,  on  the  corner 
at  Bancroft  and  Piedmont  Avenue  diagonally  opposite  I-House.1 

There  was  a  funny  old  wood  building  at  the  corner,  and 
that's  where  the  Child  Study  Center  was.   It  was  an  old  house. 
And  then  a  marvelously  ratty  old  yard  that  went  off  to  the  north 
was  the  kids'  play  yard.   The  weather  in  Berkeley  is  usually  so 
good  that  the  kids  can  be  outdoors  most  of  the  time.  Today,  the 
whole  building  would  have  been  declared  a  fire  hazard. 

It  was  both  day  care  for  the  kids  and  an  instructional  zoo, 
almost,  for  the  students.  Along  the  Piedmont  Avenue  side  there 
was  a  big  long  pavilion  which  had  two  layers  of  insect  screen  on 
it.   It's  an  interesting  phenomenon,  that  if  you  take  two  layers 
of  insect  screen  and  slightly  twist  the  orientations  of  each, 
you  can't  see  through.   The  students  would  go  inside  the 
pavilion  and  watch  the  behavior  of  the  kids.   And  also,  if  some 
child  had  some  aberrant  behavior  or  something  or  other,  the 
parents  could  be  taken  in  without  the  kids  seeing  them.   This 
was  mostly  for  students,  but  Catherine  would  let  me  come  in  and 
watch  and  observe  the  behavior. 

Riess:     You've  said  that  she  had  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  she  wanted. 

Esherick:   Very.   She  did  a  little  drawing  which  we  got  out  and  made  a  copy 
of  for  the  memorial  service.  We  dug  it  out  of  the  archives,  and 
I've  left  the  copy  of  it  with  the  Child  Study  Center.  The 
drawing  was  one  of  those—it's  unfair  to  say  that  it  was 
amateurish,  but  a  very  unprofessional  sort  of  drawing,  yet  very, 
very  clear  as  to  intent.   If  you  looked  at  it  and  were 


"'Actually  this  was  in  the  middle  of  the  block,  where  the  Law  School 
Library  now  is.   The  corner  house  was  the  Clinton  Day  house,  razed  to  build 
Manville  Hall."  J.R.K.  Kantor,  University  Archivist,  retired. 
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sympathetic  to  the  idea,  and  realized  that  somebody  could  tell 
you  something,  it  was  a  marvelous  thing.   I  took  her  sketch  and 
drew  it  up,  and  made  it  fit  the  site,  and  that  was  it.   She 
really  designed  the  main  arrangement. 

Riess:     It  sounds  like  it  would  be  very  different  to  come  from  what  I 

think  of  as  an  old  Berkeley  house,  dark  wood  paneling  and  so  on, 
to  spaces  like  this,  way  pushed  back  and  open. 

Esherick:   [looking  at  photographs]  This  is  the  interior  of  the  actual  day 
care  center.  This  is  the  entrance  walk,  looking  out  toward  the 
entrance.   The  roof  of  the  entrance  walk  was  all  different 
colored  plastic  stuff.   The  research  wing  was  on  the  north  side. 
That  was  where  they  could  take  kids  out  of  the  classroom  and 
study  them,  or  whatever  psychologists  do  with  children,  I  don't 
know. 

Riess:     Did  you  interview  the  children  to  find  out  their  preferences? 

Esherick:   Not  then,  but  I  watched  them  a  lot.  And  the  children,  it's 

obvious  that  the  children  were  very,  very  knowledgeable  about 
the  whole  layout. 

I  remember  all  sorts  of  wonderful  incidents  while  watching 
them,  and  some  of  their  behavior  was  just  downright  mean.   You'd 
see  kids  get  hold  of  one  kid  and  get  the  child  off  to  one  side, 
and  then  surreptitiously  pinch  the  child  or  hurt  her  or  him  in 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  the  child  would  scream  and  yell  and 
holler,  and  as  soon  as  the  teacher  would  come  running,  they 
would  then  be  very  solicitous  of  the  child  who  would  want  to 
push  them  away. 

And  then  with  this  great  innocence,  "I  don't  know  what 
she's  crying  about,  she  just  started  to  cry."  Having  been  there 
and  seen  them  pinching  her,  you  knew  just  what  was  happening. 

There  was  a  little  girl  who  used  to  wander  around  near  the 
screen,  and  the  teachers  all  thought  that  none  of  the  kids  knew 
anything  was  going  on  in  the  pavilion.   She  would  look  around 
and  see  if  anybody  was  looking,  and  then  she'd  run  up  to  the 
screen  and  pound  on  it  with  her  fists  and  yell,  "I  know  you're 
in  there."  She  really  couldn't  see,  but  she  at  some  time  must 
have  heard  people  back  there,  and  knew  that  she  was  being 
observed. 

1  never  liked  the  idea  of  all  this  hidden  stuff.   It  seemed 
too  Big-Brother ish  to  me.   Catherine  and  I  used  to  argue  about 
this.   I  think  that  Catherine  had  some  sympathy  for  my  point  of 
view.   Dr.  Jones  didn't.  And  I  don't  know  what  the  real  answer 
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finally  is.  Certainly  the  space  is  good  for  parents,  and  I  have 
to  admit  that  the  presence  of  student  observers  can't  help  but 
change  behavior. 

Riess:     Thinking  about  behavior  modification,  and  certainly  houses  have 
that  power,  did  you  and  Jones  talk  about  that? 

Esherick:   I  didn't  talk  to  him  nearly  as  much  as  to  Dr.  Landreth,  and  when 
it  became  clear  that  I  was  paying  attention  to  her  and  listening 
to  her,  then  he  closed  down  a  lot.  My  feeling--!  think  it 
wasn't  just  an  arbitrary  feeling--was  that  there  was  not  a  huge 
amount  of  love  lost  between  the  two  of  them.   He,  by  comparison, 
was  a  sort  of  hard-bitten  type,  but  a  nice  man,  and  she  was  the 
other  way.   She  was  pretty  blunt,  she  was  pretty  outspoken. 

And  then  there  was  also  the  problem,  and  this  is--I  don't 
know,  what  year  was  that? 

Riess:     That  was  1958. 

Esherick:   Well,  she  was  a  woman  too,  which  was  a  problem  in  those  days. 
She  was  a  woman  and  a  professor;  it  was  an  interesting  time. 

Riess:     To  finish  this,  since  I  interjected  it,  would  you  say  you  were 
consciously  modifying  behavior  in  your  design? 

Esherick:   I  would  say  that  there  wasn't  a  conscious  behavior  modification 
idea  in  it,  but  I  would  say  that  what  we  were  looking  for  was 
opportunity  for  the  kids,  and  openness,  that  the  whole  idea  was 
that  this  was  a  child  development  center.   I  think  the  emphasis 
in  her  mind  was  on  development,  and  it  certainly  was  in  my  mind. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  to  me  about  this 
was  that  at  the  time  that  this  was  done,  the  idea  was  to  have 
very  low-ceilinged  spaces,  because  it  was  for  children.   If  day 
care  operators  had  their  way,  they  would  have  liked  the  ceilings 
below  eight  feet,  and  those  were  more  or  less  what  some  of  the 
ceiling  heights  were  in  the  old  building. 

But  because  the  rooms  were  relatively  small  in  the  original 
building,  with  low  ceilings,  when  you  looked  into  those  rooms, 
you  tended  to  measure  the  height  of  the  adult  by  comparison  with 
the  height  of  the  ceiling.   It  seemed  almost  to  exaggerate  the 
difference  between  the  adult  and  the  child. 

I  argued  to  myself,  and  talked  to  Dr.  Landreth  about  it 
too,  that  if  we  made  the  ceilings  very  high,  then  you  didn't 
have  any  way  to  measure  the  height  of  the  adult,  and  that  became 
a  kind  of  non-issue.   So  the  ceilings  were  made  high.   I  suppose 
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it  comes  from  one's  mother  saying,  "This  is  the  way  it's 
supposed  to  be  done,"  so  you  figure  out  some  way  why  it 
shouldn't  be  done  that  way.  But  it  wasn't  a  matter  of  pure 
perversity. 

I  also  discovered  that  children's  level  of  interest  is  low. 
It's  at  about  their  eye  height,  which  is,  say,  anything  from 
thirty-two  to  forty  inches  or  something  like  that,  whereas  the 
adult's  level  of  interest  is  more  or  less  at  their  levels. 

It's  known  that  people  walking  down  the  street  or  something 
like  that,  or  out  in  the  open,  have  a  very,  very  narrow  vertical 
range  to  their  vision.   They  can  see  a  huge  amount,  but  what 
they  focus  on,  and  what  they  see  in  the  sense  that  they 
perceive,  spans  only  about  three  degrees,  about  one  degree  up 
and  two  degrees  down.   And  that's  really  what  you  look  at. 
That ' s  a  problem  for  photographers  who  want  to  show  buildings  as 
they're  seen  by  someone  there. 

So  what  we  tried  to  do  with  this  was  to  develop  a  very 
dense  level  of  interest  for  the  kids  at  the  lower  level,  and 
then  all  the  adult  information  and  notices  or  whatever  it  is  is 
up  above  at  another  level.   [looking  at  photograph]   This  little 
play  house  is  intended  to  do  just  the  same  thing.  That  is,  it's 
a  little  tiny  two-story  building  inside  a  not-too-high  space, 
and  the  ceiling  heights  in  the  lower  level  and  the  upper  level 
are  only  about,  say,  four  and  a  half  feet. 

One  of  the  ideas  of  it  was  to  have  a  place  that  was  purely 
the  kids',  that  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  adult  to  get  to. 
So  if  the  kid  wanted  to  retreat,  they  could  retreat  in  there, 
and  then  the  adult  going  after  them  would  be  just  made  to  be 
doubly  awkward.  They  couldn't  walk  around,  they'd  have  to  crawl 
on  the  floor. 

It's  interesting  to  me,  because  the  opportunity  of  a 
protected  space  for  the  child  works  in  a  way  so  that  they  don't 
need  to  be  protected  any  more,  if  you  see  what  I  mean.  That  is, 
that  they  are  free  to  do  what  they  want,  but  they  don't  do 
disruptive  things  that  they  might  do  elsewhere,  because  they  do 
become  different  in  the  way  they  behave. 

It's  their  space,  and  it's  obvious  when  someone  is  invading 
that  space.   It's  obvious  that  the  intruders  don't  belong  there, 
that  an  adult  doesn't  belong  there  because  the  adult  doesn't 
fit.  And  that  this  is  indeed  the  child's  space.   I  think  it's-- 
you  have  to  be  careful  about  that,  but  if  it's  done  in  an  open 
and  positive  way,  I  think  it  works  pretty  well. 
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Riess:     We  go  from  Child  Study  Center  to  the  Mclntyre  residence  [1958] 
That  seems  markedly  large  in  scale,  speaking  of  scale. 


Mclntyre  House;  Program,  Concrete,  Kaon  and  Gaudet,  Space- 
Packing,  Furniture 


Esherick:   The  scale  derives  from  a  lot  of  different  things  and  comes  out 
somewhat  weirdly.   First  of  all,  they  were  from  Chicago,  and 
Winnie  Mclntyre  believed  that  all  the  ideas  about  California 
outdoor  living  were  a  complete  myth,  that  no  one  in  their  right 
mind  would  ever  go  out  of  doors  in  California,  because  it  was 
generally  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  or  too  windy,  or  one  thing 
or  the  other.   She  wanted  a  garden,  but  she  wanted  a  garden  only 
to  look  at.   For  a  garden  to  sit  in,  she  wanted  it  to  be  inside. 
She  didn't  want  to  go  out  of  doors. 

Riess:     Had  they  lived  here  at  all  before  they  talked  to  you? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  don't  know  how  long  they  had  been  here,  but  I  do  know 

that  when  they  went  to  furnish  the  house,  that  they  emptied  her 

mother's  house  in  Chicago  and  filled  it  full  of  her  mother's 
furniture. 

The  big  central  space,  this  garden  room  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it,  the  big  room  with  the  skylights  over  it,  is 
tall  because  among  other  things  she  wanted  trees  in  it. 

But  the  program  was  a  fascinating  program.   They  had  two 
boys  and  two  girls,  and  the  house  is  designed  so  that  the  two 
girls  had  a  living  room  or  sitting  room  or  whatever,  a  bedroom, 
bath,  and  a  little  tiny  kitchen  for  their  suite.   The  boys  were 
downstairs  and  had  the  same  thing. 

Riess:     I  thought  it  was  one  storey;  it's  not  one  storey? 

Esherick:  There  is  a  half  storey  below.   It  doesn't  show,  but  it's  down 

below  over  here  [looking  at  photograph].   In  fact,  you  come  into 
the  garage,  and  then  you  go  up  inside  the  house,  and  you  arrive 
at  the  central  hallway. 

The  Mclntyres  wanted  their  own  suite.   The  boys  had  a 
fireplace;  the  girls,  I  don't  think  they  had  a  fireplace. 
Winnie  and  Henry  had,  of  course,  a  more  elaborate  suite,  with  a 
sitting  room  with  a  fireplace.   It  would  be  a  spacious  living 
room  in  anybody  else's  house.  And  a  bedroom,  and  I  don't  know 
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whether  there  were  one  or  two  baths.  Again,  a  little  kitchen. 
There  were  three  kitchens  in  the  house  plus  the  main  kitchen. 

So  everybody  lived  their  own  lives  in  their  little  places, 
and  then  they  would  come  together  for  dinner  with  the  maid  doing 
the  cooking.   The  dining  room  was  a  classic,  long  dining  room 
for  a  big,  long  table,  the  sort  of  thing  where  the  head  of  the 
manor  holds  forth. 

There  was  no  conventional  living  room.  The  biggest  space 
was  the  garden  room,  a  big  social  room  between  the  dining  room 
and  the  entrance  hall.   Instead  of  the  usual  living  room  there 
was  a  card  room,  like  a  little  study.  And  it  had  a  fireplace 
and  a  nice  little  bay,  and  card  tables  and  a  pleasant  outlook  to 
the  garden. 

Riess:     Did  it  have  a  library? 
Esherick:   No.   [laughs]   Heavens! 

It  was  fun  to  do,  because  we  had  a  very  good  contractor. 
It  was  at  one  time  going  to  be  a  concrete  house.   The  main 
structure  is  largely  concrete.   The  whole  roof  structure  with 
the  skylights  is  actually  better  done  as  a  concrete  structure 
than  as  a  wood  structure.   It's  easier  to  make  it  watertight  in 
concrete  and  it  doesn't  rot.  All  those  garden  walls  are  tilt-up 
walls.   It  uses  standard  industrial  systems,  precast  stuff  all 
over  the  place.   Fortunately,  the  contractor,  Howard  Cavanaugh, 
did  a  lot  of  warehouses  and  knew  tilt-up  construction  very  well. 


Riess:     It  seems  really  different  for  you. 

Esherick:   Well,  it  is,  it's  entirely  different, 
like  it. 


I  never  did  anything  else 


Riess: 


These  little  pavilions  are  spread  out  like  a  little 
subdivision.   There's  a  pavilion  with  a  pyramidal  roof  for  the 
card  room,  and  another  pyramidal  roof  for  Winnie  and  Henry's 
living  room.   The  girls  were  next  to  it,  and  the  boys  were  down 
below. 

One  of  the  nice  things  was  that  between  these  pavilion-like 
things  were  then  flat  roofs  and  you  put  a  skylight  wherever  you 
needed  a  skylight,  so  that  light  is  dumped  down  into  it  in 
really  fascinating  ways.   It's  a  very  lively  house. 

In  Frank  Welch's  article  about  you  [Texas  Architect  9/10,  1994] 
he  calls  the  Mclntyre  house  expressionist?  What  does  that  mean? 
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Esherick:   I'll  be  damned  if  I  know.   I'm  not  trying  to  be  smartass  or 

anything  like  that,  I  just  don't  know  what  they  mean.1  I'm  not 
sure—there  are  all  sorts  of  "ists"  floating  around.   I've  never 
asked  anybody  what  they  mean  by  expressionist. 

II 

Esherick:   My  problem  with  most  architectural  critics,  not  Frank,  though, 
and  most  of  the  language  of  architectural  critics,  is  that  the 
terminology  usually  comes  from  someplace  else.  All  the 
modernist,  postmodernist  debate  comes  from  literature,  not  from 
architectural  criticism.  And  all  the  expressionist,  minimalist 
--I'm  not  sure  what  minimalist  means—that  all  comes  from  art, 
from  painting.   I  understand  it  in  those  terms,  but  I  guess  I'm 
too  stupid  to  make  the  leap  over  to  architecture. 

Riess:     I  guess  I'm  nagging  you  because  it  seems  like  such  a  different 
place  that  I'd  like  to  have  you  make  a  statement  about  where 
this  all  came  from. 

Esherick:   At  the  time  that  this  was  done  I  had  just  got  to  know  Lou  Kahn, 
which  is  weird,  because  we  went  to  the  same  school,  we  had  the 
same  teachers,  he  was  a  good  friend  of  my  uncle's,  but  we  first 
met  in  San  Francisco. 

We  first  met,  I  think,  just  when  he  was  starting  to  do  the 
Graduate  Theological  Union  Library  [in  Berkeley],  which  eventually 
we  took  over.  We  met  and  talked,  and  I  liked  what  he  was  doing. 
We  used  to  talk  about  a  lot  of  ideas  about  how  things  could  be  done 
or  ought  to  be  done.  I  enjoyed  him  very  much. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  think  we  got  on  so  well  is 
because  we  had  both  come  out  of  the  same  sort  of  educational 
milieu,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  and  when  we  were  at 
Penn,  one  of  the  important  books  that  we  had  to  read  was  Guadet, 
The  Elements  and  Theory  of  Architecture—except  that  it's  in 
French,  and  your  typist  will  never  get  my  French.   It  had  never 
been  completely  translated.   John  Galen  Howard  translated  part 
of  it,  and  a  typescript  is  in  the  Architecture  Library  at 
Berkeley.   But  it's  a  wonderful  and  important  book,  and  I  think 
it  makes  marvelous  sense  about  what  architecture  is . 

Riess:     You  say  how  things  "should  be  done."   What  are  some  of  the 
should  or  ought  things  that  you  did  with  Mclntyre? 


'[added  later]   If  I  would  have  to  guess  I  would  say  that  the  house 
identifies  or  expresses  the  different  elements— it  lets  you  know  what's 
going  on  inside. 
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Esherick:   Guadet,  I  think,  was  calling  for  a  kind  of  integrity  and  clarity 
in  what  you're  doing.   That  is,  that  you  built  in  a  certain  way 
for  sound  structural  reasons.   You  didn't  want  the  thing  to  fall 
down,  and  you  didn't  want  it  to  leak.   You  wanted  it  to  have 
levels  of  all  kinds  of  comfort,  acoustic  comfort,  visual 
comfort,  you  didn't  want  it  to  be  glarey  and  things  like  that. 
It  was  just  full  of  wonderful  common  sense. 

I  thought  one  of  Lou's  great  achievements  was  to  take  what 
Guadet  was  saying  and  then  transform  it  into  Old  Testament 
language.   Guadet  is  typical,  standard  French  rationalism,  about 
as  cool  as  it  comes.   Lou  took  Guadet  and  made  it  all  sound  like 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  though  all  these  things  were  coming 
from  on  high  and  he  was  the  vehicle  for  all  these  great 
revelations.   It  didn't  surprise  me  the  first  time  I  went  into 
Lou's  office  that  you  walked  into  the  reception  room  and  there 
was  one  of  those  foot-thick  Old  Testaments  sitting  on  the 
receptionist's  desk. 

But  the  Mclntyre  house,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
doesn't  look  like  any  Beaux  Arts  building  or  any  Guadet  thing, 
that's  really  very  much  what  it  is.   It  pretty  much  follows 
those  principles. 

Lou  at  the  time  was  very  much  interested  in  the  potential 
of  precast  concrete  parts.   I  had  always  had  a  certain  interest 
in  building  out  of  standardized  parts,  whatever  they  were, 
whether  they  were  wood  or  whatever.   But  the  idea  of  exploring 
concrete  was  fairly  recent,  and  we  both  believed  that  building 
out  of  concrete  where  you  had  a  structure,  and  then  you  piled 
stuff  on  the  structure,  was  a  misuse  of  the  potential  of  precast 
concrete. 

A  precast  concrete  element  has  structural  properties,  but 
it  also  then  has  thermal  properties,  has  acoustic  properties, 
and  it  can  do  all  sorts  of  other  things,  like—well,  there  are 
specific  examples  in  here  [Mclntyre] .   (This  is  a  conversational 
sort  of  house,  when  I  begin  to  think  about  it,  and  I'm  sorry  I 
haven't  focused.) 

The  roof  of  the  main  skylight-covered  indoor-outdoor  space, 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  is  made  up  of  big  precast 
concrete  beams,  and  on  the  beams  a  system  of  precast  concrete 
elements  that  support  the  individual  skylights  that  are  both 
beams  and  gutters  all  at  the  same  time.   That  is,  it's  a  beam  in 
the  shape  of  a  gutter,  or  a  gutter  that  becomes  a  beam.   You  can 
gas  on  about  this  stuff  in  mysterious  ways.   But  the  idea  was  to 
combine  these  things  and  do  them  together. 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


Like  so  many  things  that  I  do,  I  get  these  ideas  and  play 
with  them  for  a  while,  and  then  I  don't  continue  with  it.   I 
don't  know  why,  because  there  would  be  opportunities  beyond 
framing  skylights  that  I  just  have  never  explored.   But  they  are 
done  in  a  way  to  kind  of  point  a  direction.   If  you  wanted  to 
characterize  the  house  in  some  way  or  other,  rather  than  say 
that  it's  expressionist,  I  would  say  that  if  anything,  it's  more 
rhetorical,  that  it's  making  an  argument. 

And  what  is  the  argument? 

Just  this  argument  about  letting  the  material  be  more  than  one 
thing,  that  something  isn't  restricted  to  just  being  a  structure 
that  then  has  to  be  clad  with  something  to  make  it  work.   The 
precast  element  combines  multiple  functions;  it's  not  just 
structure. 


Riess:     John  Parman,  who  wrote  a  piece  I  am  looking  at,  did  he  work  here 
in  this  office? 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 
Riess: 

Esherick: 


Yes,  he  worked  for  us  for  a  while. 
Berkeley. 


He  was  a  Ph.D.  student  at 


He  writes,  "Esherick  says  he  shifted  metaphorically  into 
reverse. . .The  Mclntyre  house  was  a  result  of  this  shift,  a  house 
whose  different  elements  were  first  identified  and  then  allowed 
to  stand  on  their  own.   The  result  is  idiosyncratic,  and 
achieving  it  took  a  particular  sort  of  client.  The  Mclntyre 
house  was  important  in  that  it  broke  a  set  of  rules  to  which  we 
had  faithfully  adhered  for  nearly  fifteen  years."  ' 

Well,  I  guess  we  did.   [laughs] 

In  Bay  Area  Houses  Charles  Moore  refers  to  your  "essays  at 
'packing  the  box.1"2  Whose  terminology  is  that? 

The  packing  the  box  idea--I  don't  know  where  the  idea  came  from. 
If  somebody  else  was  thinking  the  same  thing- -you  know,  you  find 
automatically  some  comradeship  or  something  or  other  with  them. 
The  odds  are  that  every  now  and  then,  two  people  are  going  to 
think  of  the  same  thing. 


'Joseph  Esherick  and  John  Parman,  "Pursuit  of  the  Ordinary,"  Spazio  e 
Societa,  June  1983. 


293. 


2Sally  Woodbridge,  Bay  Area  Houses,  Peregrine  Smith  Books,  1988,  p. 
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But  let  me  say  something  about  packing  the  box.   "Packing 
the  box"  is  probably  the  English  translation  from  the  Hebrew, 
because  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Neumann,  who  was  a  professor  in  the 
architecture  school  at  the  Technion  [Israel),  became  interested 
in  what  he  referred  to  as  packing  the  box  in  production  housing. 
That  is,  how  do  you  take  a  very  simple  exterior  and  then  put  all 
sorts  of  rich  stuff  on  the  inside,  and  how  do  you  do  it  in  the 
most  efficient  way  possible. 

That  became  a  regular  school  of  design  in  some  Israeli 
housing.   There's  a  marvelous  man,  an  Israeli  architect  who  used 
to  visit  Berkeley  and  with  whom  I've  taught,  and  who's  also  a 
professor  at  Technion,  and  had  been  Neumann's  assistant,  a  man 
called  Avram  Wachman  [spells].  We  taught—there  I  go  again, 
sorry  [laughs] --we  had  a  class  together,  and  we  dealt  a  lot  with 
the  rules  of  geometry  of  what  we  called  space-packing  or 
something  or  other.   There  are  some  geometries  that  work  better 
than  others  —  some  are  impossible. 

So  the  packing  the  box  idea  comes  from  the  problems  of 
working  inside  a  regular  form.  Whether  I  was  thinking  about  it 
alone  or  they  were,  I  found  sympathetic  souls  out  there  doing 
the  same  thing.   In  part,  my  interest  comes  from  observing 
things  like  ships  and  aircraft  and  so  on,  where  you  have  a 
preordained  envelope  into  which  you  have  to  fit  people.   With  a 
ship,  if  you  want  a  space  to  be  a  little  bit  bigger,  you  don't 
bulge  out  the  side  of  the  ship- -although  that's  not  entirely 
true,  you  do  to  a  certain  extent  on  deck.   The  same  thing  with 
an  aircraft,  it  has  to  be  done  that  way,  the  same  as  with  a  ship 
or  a  boat. 

One  of  the  things  I  most  enjoyed  was  redesigning  my  own 
racing  sailboat.   I  gutted  the  interior  and  then  rebuilt  another 
interior  to  make  it  lighter,  to  make  it  more  convenient,  and 
efficient.  But  those  things  just  take  tremendous  concentration 
and  effort. 

Riess:     One  element  of  richness  that  you  can  add,  within  those 

constraints,  is  the  light?  Are  there  other  key  things  that  make 
the  difference? 

Esherick:   I  think  the  main  idea,  and  the  reason  light  is  so  important--! 'm 
assuming  I  understand  the  direction  of  the  question  properly— 
the  reason  light  is  so  important  is  that  I've  always  felt  that 
the  building  shouldn't  become  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  That  is,  that  you  want  some  shelter,  but  you  want  it  to 
be  a  shelter  that's  part  of  the  world,  that  the  light  reveals 
the  day  and  the  passage  of  the  day  and  so  on. 
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Riess: 


Riess: 


Riess: 


Light  is  the  most  obvious  thing,  but  heat,  and  rain,  and  so 
on  are  all  important.   I  like  the  idea  of  space-packing.   That's 
the  big  problem  with  Tenderloin  School  right  now,  we're  space- 
packing  like  crazy.   But  you  don't  want  to  then  let  the  school 
become  an  isolated  interior  space.   It  isn't  as  though  you  took 
an  aircraft  carrier  and  were  going  to  park  it  up  on  Turk  Street, 
or  something  like  that,  it  has  to  be  connected  to  the  street  and 
the  life  of  the  city. 

Did  you  at  some  point  see  space-packing  as  a  bad  idea,  and  it 
was  time  to  unpack  and  be  a  different  kind  of  an  architect? 


Esherick:   That's  a  good  point.   Originally  I  had  emphasized  this  very 

simple  spatial  integrity  out  of  this  weird  conviction  that  we 
were  going  to  have  production  housing  of  some  kind  or  other. 

This  [looking  at  Mclntyre]  is  sort  of  incremental  space- 
packing,  as  it  were. 


as  it  were, 
Mclntyre  is  incremental  space-packing? 


Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  that  you  have  a  responsibility  to  the  kind  of 

efficiency  that  is—well ,  it's  sort  of  weird  moral  issues,  that 
you  don't  want  to  be  wasteful,  you  want  to  be  prudent.   I  think 
above  all,  you  don't  want  to  be  arbitrary  in  what  you  do.   Yet 
for  me,  there  is  some  arbitrariness  in  the  Mclntyre  house,  but 
not  at  all  for  Winnie  Mclntyre.   She  didn't  see  anything 
arbitrary  about  not  liking  California  weather,  and  having 
something  designed  that  recognized  that  situation. 


Again,  about  "the  rich  stuff  inside."  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 


Esherick:   Actually,  the  richness  comes  from  what's  outside  that  comes  to 
the  inside.   You  don't,  when  you're  walking  by  on  the  street, 
look  into  it  and  understand  that.   I  think  I  may  have  mentioned 
in  here  the  influence  that  "Rashomon"  had  on  me.   (I  used  to 
love  films,  but  I've  been  turned  off  by  so  much  violence  and 
gratuitous  conflict.)  Anyway,  there  is  a  wonderful  scene,  a 
chase  scene  in  a  forest,  and  it's  photographed  so  that  light 
becomes  such  an  extraordinary  thing.   It  seemed  to  me  so 
beautiful,  that  it  was  something  one  could  actually  introduce 
into  a  building. 

I  just  got  a  book  from  a  friend  at  Illinois,  Henry  Plummer. 
It's  a  book  called  Light  in  Japanese  Architecture,  or  something 
like  that,  and  it  has  some  of  the  most  exquisite  photographs  and 
text  that  you've  ever  seen,  which  are  now  going  to  influence  me 
beyond  "Rashomon."  Some  of  Tadeo  Ando's  work.   But  I  look  at 
that  and  just  think,  Oh,  what  a  hamburger  I  am.   [laughter] 
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[tape  interruption] 

Esherick:   One  thing  about  the  Mclntyre  house,  the  furniture  from  Winnie's 
mother's  house  wasn't  the  most  beautiful  furniture  in  the  world. 
When  the  Mclntyres  moved  to  Pebble  Beach  the  house  was  bought  by 
a  couple,  Rod  Willoughby  and  Mary  Jo  Willoughby.   (Anybody  with 
a  name  like  Mary  Jo  comes  from  Texas,  and  she  sure  does.)   Rod 
had  gone  to  work  in  London  for  Standard  Oil  right  after  the  war. 
He  was  a  bachelor  living  in  London,  living  on  a  fairly  decent,  I 
gather,  Standard  Oil  salary. 

At  that  time  nobody  in  England  had  any  money,  they  were  all 
selling  the  family  heirlooms  and  treasures  and  so  on.   He  [Rod 
Willoughby]  had  a  wonderfully  good  sense  about  design,  an 
extraordinary  sense  about  design,  and  he  bought  furniture, 
mostly  Georgian  furniture,  museum-quality  treasures.   He  bought 
a  lot  of  beautiful  pieces.   He  must  have  had  a  big  apartment,  or 
a  way  to  ship  it  back  as  his  collection  grew,  and  someplace  to 
ship  it  to.   But  he  had  this  collection  of  Georgian  things  that 
you  just  wouldn't  believe. 

After  that--I  guess  he  came  back,  and  he  and  Mary  Jo  were 
married,  and  he  was  then  with  Standard  Oil  in  South  America 
someplace,  I  don't  know  where,  Chile  or  Peru.   He  then  started 
to  buy  Spanish  Colonial  furniture.  Again,  with  this  sense  of 
buying  absolutely  the  most  beautiful  of  everything.   His  taste 
is  impeccable  in  these  things,  it's  really  extraordinary.   The 
house  is  transformed  by  this  stuff.  When  you  walk  into  the  big 
skylit  room,  there  is  a  gigantic  Spanish  Colonial  Baroque  mirror 
with  gilt  frame- -it  looks  like  one  side  of  the  baldachino  in  the 
middle  of  St.  Peter's  that  has  been  gilded,  and  then  a  mirror 
put  in  it.  And  it's  just  wonderfully  out  of  scale. 

II 

Esherick:   What  I  was  saying  is  that  it's  fascinating  to  see  the  lives  of  a 
house,  and  how  those  lives  are  transformed  by  Just  different 
furniture.   The  same  sort  of  thing  happens  later  with  what  was 
the  Wheary  house  out  on  Pacific  Avenue.   [See  p.  484] 

Riess:     Have  the  concrete  and  skylight  elements  of  the  Mclntyre  held  up? 

Esherick:   They've  held  up  very  well.   I've  been  down  there  a  few  times  to 
see  the  Willoughbys.  It's  held  up  extremely  well,  and  they  take 
good  care  of  it. 
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Jobs;  Heller.  Botsford  Agency,  Hewlett  (and  Mr.  Bernard) 


Riess:     In  between  was  the  house  for  Clary  Heller,  which  you  said  has 
disappeared. 

Esherick:   Yes.   That's  sad.   It  was  on  the  Heller  estate  in  Atherton, 

which  is  substantial.   It  was  kind  of  off  out  of  the  way.   His 
mother's  house,  Ellie  and  Ed's  house,  is  on  the  main  drive  into 
the  property,  the  first  thing  you  see.   Clary  wanted  his  place 
to  be  off  to  the  side,  not  at  all  prominent. 

Clary's  house  is  a  big,  simple,  seemingly  somewhat 
conservative  house.   It's  in  a  big  open  wooded  low- lying  flat 
space,  nice  trees.   I  don't  know  whose  idea  it  was,  but  the 
garden  is  confined  behind  an  adobe  wall,  and  then  the  house  has 
an  adobe  veneer  on  the  outside.   It  couldn't  be  more  simple. 
It's  obviously  a  bachelor's  house  with  a  nice  living  room-dining 
room  for  entertaining.   I  think  he  had  a  maid  or  a  cook  or 
something  or  other.   There's  a  library—he  was  a  voracious 
reader.   And  then  there's  a  guest  bedroom  and  a  master  bedroom, 
and  that's  all  there  was  to  it.   He  lived  there  alone. 

Riess:     Were  you  just  playing  with  the  idea  of  an  adobe  house? 
Esherick:   No,  he  wanted  it. 

Adobe  is  a  good  material  because  it's  very  good  insulation, 
but  it's  very  difficult  to  use  as  a  structural  material.   It 
insulates  the  building,  it  makes  it  nice  and  cool,  it  was  what 
he  wanted  to  do,  and  I  had  to  try  to  figure  out  how  to  do  it  so 
that  it  really  worked  and  was  sensible,  and  didn't  all  fall  off 
in  the  next  earthquake.  And  it  didn't. 

Riess:     It's  not  there  to  be  seen,  I  gather. 

Esherick:   That's  correct.   It  seemed  crazy  to  tear  the  house  down.   The 
whole  property  was  bought  by  a  developer.   The  property  hadn't 
been  laid  out  with  the  idea  it  was  going  to  be  divided  up  into 
little  lots.   (Actually  they're  not  little  lots,  but  they're  as 
little  as  you  can  make  a  lot  in  Atherton  and  get  away  with  it.) 
It  apparently  meant  more  to  the  developer- -"meant"  meaning 
dollars—to  tear  the  house  down  and  be  able  to  jam  more  lots  in 
than  to  keep  the  house  and  sell  it  separately.   The  house 
probably  would  have  sold  for  a  couple  of  million. 

Riess:     Such  a  little  house? 
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Esherick:   Well,  it  was  generous,  and  in  a  great  location—Joe  Montana 
living  right  down  the  street. 

Riess:     Oh,  I  didn't  know. 

Esherick:   I  have  to  digress  to  tell  you  that  a  client  of  ours  was  looking 
at  contractors  down  there,  and  the  contractor  took  him  around  to 
see  houses  that  he  had  done.   He  had  remodeled  Joe  Montana's 
house.   The  Montana  house  is  the  old  Roberts  house,  and  1  knew 
it  because  I  visited  them,  the  Robertses,  before  their  house  was 
done.   But  what  these  people  thought  was  the  most  marvelous  part 
about  the  whole  thing  was  that  the  living  room  ceiling  is 
painted  with  elements  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  so 
there  is  that  wonderful  part  with  the  two  fingers  of  God  and 
Adam  coming  together,  there  on  their  ceiling.   [laughter] 

Riess:     Who  are  the  Robertses? 

Esherick:   George  Roberts  of  KKR,  Kohlberg,  Kravis  and  Roberts. 

Riess:     And  you  did  a  house  for  him? 

Esherick:   Yes.   But  we  have  no  photographs  of  that  and  never  will  have. 
They're  very  private. 

Riess:     Now,  more  Botsford,  Constantine,  and  Gardner. 

Esherick:   Yes.   I'm  not  sure  when  we  [Esherick  office]  moved  down  to  120 
Green,  but  the  Botsford  office  was  on  Battery  Street  in  an  old 
building  across  the  street.   Advertising  agencies  were  moving  in 
all  around  there,  an  interesting  sort  of  social  or  economic 
ecology  situation,  that  the  advertising  agents  and  the  printers 
and  the  photographers  were  all  together  because  the  advertising 
folks  and  the  printers  needed  immediate  access  to  one  another. 
There  were  a  lot  of  printers  down  in  that  vicinity,  so  a  lot  of 
advertising  agencies  came  in.   The  advertising  agencies  are 
still  down  there  now. 

The  Botsford  office  was  a  very  good,  sound  advertising 
agency  that  satisfied  their  clients  wonderfully  well.   Dave 
Botsford  had  had  the  Japan  Airline  account  for  over  twenty 
years,  which  is  unbelievable  in  the  advertising  business,  that 
anybody  would  last  more  than  about  five.  We  kept  doing  office 
remodeling  for  them,  mostly  influenced  by  Dave's  interest.   They 
Just  wanted  good,  comfortable  work  spaces,  nothing  spectacular. 
Advertising  agencies  today  are  supposed  to  be  spectacular 
representations  of  the  imagination  of  the  agency.  The  Botsford 
office  was  more  conservative  and  just  wanted  a  good  workplace  to 
get  it  right. 
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You  often  ask  how  I  get  to  know  people--!  got  to  know  Dave 
because  he  was  a  member  of  the  Palo  Alto  Unitarian  Church,  so 
from  that  we  started  to  do  their  advertising  agency. 

Riess:     Dr.  Louise  Hewlett,  top  of  Marin  Avenue  in  Berkeley  [15807). 

Esherick:   Oh,  that's  a  wonderful  house.   Louise  is  a  psychiatrist,  Bill 

Hewlett's  sister.   The  house  is  up  at  the  top  of  Marin;  you  keep 
going  up  Marin  until  the  road  sort  of  dead  ends  and  the 
[Pacific]  Lutheran  [Theological]  Seminary  is  off  to  the  right, 
and  the  Hewlett  house  is  off  to  the  left. 

It's  a  very  simple,  vaguely  Japanese-y  house.   Larry 
Halprin  did  the  garden.   She  [Louise  Hewlett]  wanted  to 
transplant  the  Sierra  into  her  back  yard,  and  I  don't  think  the 
transplantation  works  that  well.   But  it's  a  marvelous  site, 
right  at  the  ridge,  and  you  look  out  over  Tilden  Park,  and  you 
hardly  see  other  houses.   It  rides  out  there  on  the  ridge,  nice 
decks  and  so  on.   Kind  of  Japanese-y  in  design. 

Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  who  was 
a  contractor,  do  you  remember  that  story?  One  of  my  favorite 
stories.   He  was  a  very  nice  man,  Vernon  Bernard,  a  very  good 
builder,  honest  as  the  day  is  long,  and  conscientious  as  could 
be.   He  just  hired  the  congregation  to  come  down  and  build  the 
house.   Well,  some  of  the  people  weren't  very  good,  so  poor  Mr. 
Bernard  would  have  them  redo  things  at  his  own  expense. 

Louise  was  a  wonderful  person,  but  meticulous,  and  she 
wanted  it  right.  And  it  was  just  a  matter  of  time  that 
something  would  be  done  wrong.   There  was  no  problem  getting  Mr. 
Bernard  to  correct  it,  but  she  finally  just  ran  out  of  patience 
with  all  this  correcting,  and  the  project  was  dragging  on  and  so 
on. 

I  was  over  there  one  day  to  a  meeting,  and  we  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  living  room—the  building  was  almost  f inished--and 
she  just  got  after  Mr.  Bernard.   She  was  just  so  exasperated 
that  she  couldn't  contain  herself.  The  more  she  would  talk 
about  one  malfeasance,  the  more  it  would  remind  her  of  another 
one.   It  was  one  of  these  things  that  sort  of  rolled  on  and  on 
like  a  snowball  going  downhill. 

Mr.  Bernard  just  stood  there  with  a  smile  on  his  face  and 
didn't  say  a  word.  Louise  kept  getting  madder  and  madder, 
expecting  some  response,  I  guess.  Finally  she  said,  "Mr. 
Bernard,  I  don't  understand  why  you  don't  have  an  ulcer."  He 
continued  to  smile  and  looked  at  her  and  said,  "Dr.  Hewlett, 


perhaps  I  do." 
argument . 
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[laughter]   And  that  was  the  end  of  Louise's 


But  it  all  came  out  very  well. 

Riess:     And  she  was  one  of  your  psychiatrist  clients?  Did  you  get  into 
interesting  stuff  planning  that  house  with  her? 

Esherick:   Well,  no,  not  nearly  so  much  as  with,  say,  Gordon  Bermak  or 

Freddy  Frank  or  those  people,  or  Al  Lubin,  a  whole  pile  of  them. 
Louise's  house  was  pretty  straightforward.  We  talked  about 
mainly  house  issues.   She's  a  somewhat  businesslike  person.   I 
don't  know  whether  she  thought  I  wasn't  interested  in  her  work 
or  what. 


Thompson:  Folks,  Narrow  Pools,  Hemlock.  Ray  Kinsey 


Riess:     Thompson  house  and  garden  in  Modesto.  [15901] 

Esherick:   Yes,  and  it's  right  across  the  street  from  the  Turner  house  that 
Bill  had  done.  The  Turner  house  is  a  beautiful  house. 

The  Thompson  was  on  a  corner  lot.   They  wanted  a  swimming 
pool,  and  they  wanted  it  to  be  private.   I  think  it's  the  first 
house  that  we  did  where  Andrew  Delfino  was  the  decorator  or 
interior  designer  or  whatever. 

Riess:     You  have  mentioned  him  last  time  [on  the  Lyon  house,  Oakland]. 

Esherick:   I  thought  it  was  the  first  house,  but  I  guess  it  wasn't. 
Anyway,  she  had  already  selected  Andrew. 

They  were  a  fascinating  pair.   They  were  from  Oklahoma,  and 
they  had  come  out  here  right  after  the  Dust  Bowl.   Clint  was  his 
name,  I  remember.   He  was  a  nifty  guy.   I  asked  him  one  time  how 
he'd  come  out  here.   (He  still  spoke  like  an  Oklahoman.)   He 
said  that  after  the  Dust  Bowl  there  wasn't  any  point  staying  in 
Oklahoma. 

He'd  been  a  cattle  auctioneer  back  there,  and  when  he  came 
out  here,  all  he  knew  how  to  do  was  auction  cattle,  but  nobody 
auctioned  cattle  in  California  at  the  time.   So  he  brought 
cattle  auctioneering  to  the  Central  Valley,  I  think,  and 
apparently  did  very  well,  because  it  was  a  very  nice  house,  very 
elegantly  done. 
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She  was  a  very  bright  woman.  When  you  see  the  house  and 
realize  this  is  an  Oklahoma  cattle  auctioneer's  house,  it  just 
doesn't  seem  to  fit  at  all.   She  wanted  a  formal,  very  elegant 
house,  extremely  high  ceilings,  very  tall  windows,  big 
overhangs,  the  kind  of  concrete  columns  that  are  outside  the 
Goldman  house  forming  colonnades  for  the  porch  or  walkway  roofs. 

The  plan  is  one  of  those  basic  center-hall  plans  with  the 
hall  leading  to  a  long  gallery  that  opens  into  the  dining  room. 
The  plan  is  like  John  Yeon's  Watzek  house.   And  like  the  Summers 
house  [1951],  which  I  was  just  reviewing  from  our  earlier 
interviews .   The  house  then  opens  out  into  a  garden  beyond  with 
a  very  simple  bedroom  wing  at  the  other  end  of  the  gallery- - 
bedrooms,  a  library,  and  a  work  place,  and  so  on.   The  bedroom 
garden  is  all  fenced  in,  completely  isolated  and  separate  from 
the  rest.   From  the  gallery  and  living  and  dining  rooms  you  look 
out  into  a  garden  enclosed  by  a  big  pergola  all  the  way  around 
with  the  same  concrete  columns. 

There's  a  big  lawn  panel  within  the  pergola  which  is 
basically  a  rectangular  space  in  the  middle.   It's  nothing  but  a 
lawn,  and  then  one  end  of  it  is  completely  cut  off,  and  there's 
a  swimming  pool  at  the  end.   The  swimming  pool  goes  right  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  pergola.   It's  very  narrow—what  I  guess  they 
call  a  lap  pool  today.   It  wasn't  done  with  that  intention,  I've 
just  always  loved  that  shape.   (Remind  me  to  tell  you  why.) 
Anyway,  that's  basically  about  it. 

Riess:     But  tell  me  why  you  always  loved  that  shape. 

Esherick:   Well,  back  in  the  days  when  I  used  to  love  mountain  climbing,  I 
was  trying  to  work  on  a  new  route  up  Mt.  Jefferson,  I  guess,  in 
Oregon.   I  had  wanted  to  make  a  direct  route  right  straight  up 
Jefferson  glacier  with  some  folks--!  love  glacier  climbing.  We 
got  up  the  glacier  to  what's  called  the  bergschrund,  a  big  piece 
of  ice  at  the  end  of  the  glacier.   Then  began  the  struggle  to 
get  up  over  the  bergschrund,  which  is  usually  overhanging  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  it's  mostly  ice,  which  isn't  the  greatest 
stuff  to  climb  up. 

We  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  bergschrund,  and  the  glacier 
had  pulled  away  from  the  rock  face  by  a  matter  of  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet.   Sometimes  you  can  bridge  the  space  between  the 
glacier  and  the  rock,  but  in  this  case  we  couldn't.  All  you 
could  do  was  look  down  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  into  this  great 
void,   [laughs]  I  don't  know  why  I'm  telling  you  all  this, 
because  it  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  swimming  pool. 

Riess:     No,  you  swam  across  it. 
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Esherick:   No,  that  isn't  it.   But  anyway,  that's  why  we  never  established 
the  new  route. 

But  on  the  way  up  to  the  glacier  it  was  terribly  hot.   We 
got  up  above  the  timber  line,  and  into  that  kind  of  nice,  funny 
dwarf  growth  that  exists  there,  and  we  came  to  this  little 
shelf.   There  was  a  snow  field  up  above,  and  then  at  the  foot  of 
the  snow  field  was  this  long  narrow  pond,  about  200  feet  long, 
something  like  that,  that  came  right  out  to  the  edge  of  a  cliff. 

It  was  just  too  inviting  to  miss.   Cold  as  hell,  because 
there  was  still  snow  and  ice  on  one  side.   But  you  could  swim  in 
this  thing,  it  was  deep  enough  to  swim  in.   It  was  only  about 
five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  you  could  swim  along,  and  as  you'd 
raise  your  head  with  each  stroke,  you  could  look  down  into  the 
valley  about  2,000  feet  below,  something  like  that.   I  thought 
that  was  the  greatest  sensation  there  ever  was. 

I  keep  doing  narrow  pools  like  that,  but  then  they're 
disappointing,  because  you  look  out  the  side  of  the  pool  and 
there's  a  lawn,  instead  of  being  able  to  look  down  2,000  feet. 
A  lot  of  the  fun  is  gone.   But  I  think  it  makes  swimming  so  much 
more  fun  to  have  it  in  that  narrow  confine.   Either  you  do  that, 
or  then  the  next  best  thing  is  to  swim  underwater,  just  sort  of 
swim  around  like  a  fish. 


Riess:     You  said  that  it  was  a  surprising  house  for  someone  who  had  been 
an  Oklahoma  cattle  auctioneer,  but  after  all,  he  came  to  you. 

Esherick:   Yes.   It's  only  a  surprising  house  if  you  start  to  categorize 
people,  which  is  a  great  mistake.   I  shouldn't  say  that  it's  a 
surprising  house,  because  nothing  should  be  surprising.   It's 
counter  to  my  basic  instincts. 

it 

Esherick:   One  of  the  great  things  about  the  Thompson  house  was  that  she 

wanted  a  hemlock  interior,  which  I  love.   My  first  house  in  Ross 
was  hemlock,  and  the  house  in  Rentfield  was  hemlock,  and  the 
house  I  did  for  myself  at  Sea  Ranch  is  hemlock.   I  just  loved  it 
as  a  material.   But  hemlock,  like  any  wood  except  redwood,  will 
tend  to  darken  with  age  if  you  don't  do  anything  with  it. 
Redwood  actually  goes  the  other  way,  it  lightens.   Redwood  and 
teak  and  some  dark  woods  will  get  lighter. 

Hemlock  starts  out  a  very  dry  buckskin  color,  and  then  as 
it  ages  it  becomes  a  darker  buckskin  color.   She  didn't  like 
that.   (I  have  hunks  of  wood  lying  around  here  where  part  of  the 
wood  is  kept  covered  so  that  it  doesn't  get  any  daylight,  so 
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that  you  can  see  the  difference.)   So  we  decided  to  bleach  it--I 
had  had  hemlock  bleached  someplace  before.   The  contractor 
bleached  it  and  bleached  it,  and  it  still  wasn't  the  color  that 
she  wanted. 

He  had  been  buying  bleach  from  drug  stores,  peroxide,  I 
guess,  hydrogen  peroxide.  They  kept  running  out  of  it,  because 
none  of  it  ever  satisfied  Mrs.  Thompson.   Finally,  he  had  to  go 
to  Braun,  Knecht  and  Heineman  who  were  big  chemists  here.   He 
bought  a  couple  of  fifty-gallon  drums,  and  that  was  finally 
enough.   But  the  poor  painter  was  about  to  die  on  the  job. 

We  finally  got  it,  and  it's  the  most  beautiful  interior 
color  you've  ever  seen.   It's  a  beautifully  grained,  tight 
grained  wood,  almost  bone  white  in  color,  just  exquisite.   And 
then  I  think  we  had  it  waxed  or  something  like  that,  so  it  has  a 
nice  sheen  to  it. 

It  was  a  house  that  was  great  fun.   It  had  a  beautiful 
slate  floor.   It  was  the  first  house  we  did  with  a  contractor  in 
Modesto  by  the  name  of  Ray  Kinsey.   Ray  is  out  of  the  business 
today,  but  we're  working  with  his  son.   Everything  we  do  in 
Modesto  is  Ray  Kinsey,  and  his  son  is  going  to  build  Tom  Gallo's 
place.   They're  great  people  to  work  with. 


Jobs:  Roos,  Filoli,  Hartzell,  Citroen,  Hamilton  (Moghul) 


Riess:     All  right,  here's  a  remodeling  of  a  Roos  house  [15902], 
Esherick:   [laughs]   There's  a  story. 
Riess:     Oh,  good. 

Esherick:   Not  much  of  one.   It  was  a  remodeling  of  a  very  interesting 

house  out  on  Vallejo  Street,  a  great  big  old  house.   He  was  a 
psychiatrist,  one  of  those  wonderfully  gloomy  looking 
impenetrable  types,  a  great  big  man.  The  model  of  the  dark,  un- 
understandable,  monosyllabic  psychiatrist.  But  a  very  nice  man. 
His  wife  was  a  New  Yorker  writer,  and  she  was  just  lively  as 
hell,  of  course. 


Riess: 


What  was  her  name? 


Esherick:   I  don't  know,  other  than  Mrs.  Roos.   But  I  don't  think  she  wrote 
as  Mrs.  Roos. 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 

Riess: 


They  decided  to  move  out  here  from  New  York.  They  had  a 
wonderful  apartment  right  across  from  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
garden  in  an  apartment  house  [Rockefeller  Apartments,  17  West 
54th  Street]  back  there  that  goes  through  the  block.   It's  a 
brick  building,  and  all  the  bay  windows  are  round.   I  think  it's 
a  Harrison  &  Foulihoux  building—it  must  have  been  done  in  the 
thirties.   So  they  wanted  me  to  come  back  there  and  visit  them 
to  settle  things  about  the  design,  and  also  to  see  their 
painting  collection. 

He  had  started  as  a  young  man  collecting  Paul  Klee 
paintings.   The  attic  room  of  the  house  became  the  gallery.   It 
was  a  room  that  went  the  width  of  the  house,  must  have  been 
thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  and  just  filled  with  Klees,  and  a 
very  good  collection.   I  saw  most  of  their  things  at  that  time 
when  I  went  to  New  York. 

I  said  there  was  one  story—there  are  actually  two.   One 
night  in  New  York  we  were  all  going  to  have  dinner,  but  first 
they  took  me  to  a  cocktail  party,  because  they  wanted  me  to  meet 
Alger  Hiss,  who  was  going  to  be  there.   Well,  it  was  one  of 
those  extraordinarily  fierce  heat  waves,  so  everyone  in  the  city 
had  their  air  conditioner  on.  And  there  wasn't  enough 
electricity  to  run  the  air  conditioners  and  the  lights  at  the 
same  time,  so  the  lights  all  over  town  were  burning  like  almost- 
ready-to-be-exhausted,  small  flashlights.   We  went  to  this  party 
to  meet  Alger  Hiss,  and  you  couldn't  see  anything.   I  talked  to 
him,  but  I  couldn't  see  what  he  looked  like.   [laughter] 

The  other  thing  was  that  when  we  did  their  bedroom,  they 
said  they  wanted  an  air  conditioner. 

You  mean  here? 

Yes,  in  San  Francisco.   I  tried  to  tell  them  you  don't  need  an 
air  conditioner  in  San  Francisco. 

Maybe  they  liked  that  noise. 

That  was  exactly  it.  Apparently  they  couldn't  sleep  unless  they 
turned  the  fan  on,  they  just  couldn't  sleep  without  the  noise  of 
the  fan.  So  we  put  in  a  regular  room  air  conditioner. 

The  experience  of  being  flown  to  see  the  client's  dwelling  and 
their  art  collection,  I  could  imagine  you  might  have  to  brace 
yourself  to  get  through  that,  because  in  a  way  you  have  to 
approve,  don't  you?  There's  something  polite  required  of  you. 
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Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  I  guess  so.   It  was  so  easy,  there  was  no  question 
about  it.   But  nobody  has  ever  asked  me  before,  so  otherwise 
I've  never  had  to  face  that  problem. 

Riess:     Okay,  a  remodeling  of  Filoli. 

Esherick:   That  was  very  routine,  simple  practical  things.   It  was  just  fun 
getting  to  meet  Mrs.  Roth.   She  was  such  a  wonderfully  practical 
person,  a  very  sensible,  marvelous  person.   I  had  done  a  garden 
for  her  daughter  [1956],  and  that's  how  I  got  to  know  Mrs.  Roth. 
We  did  a  little  bit  of  work  out  in  the  Filoli  garden,  trying  not 
to  louse  anything  up.   It  was  just  a  great  experience  to  work 
down  there  in  such  an  extraordinary  building.  And  the  garden  is 
one  of  the  great  gardens  of  all  time. 

Riess:     What  were  you  doing? 

Esherick:   Just  cleaning  up  the  dressing  room  or  something  like  that.   It 
was  very  routine,  just  making  things  work  a  little  bit  better. 

Riess:     You  were  much  involved  with  Mrs.  Roth  later. 
Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  that  came  with  the  house  on  Hawaii. 
Riess:     The  Hartzell  house  in  Sonoma  County. 

Esherick:   She  was  a  very  dynamic  person.   He  was  a  very  calm,  sit-in-the- 
background,  why-argue  kind  of  a  guy.  They  (Ethel  and  Ed,  I 
think)  were  both  very  pleasant,  a  neat  pair  of  people.   They  had 
a  sheep  ranch  up  on  a  mountainside  in  Sonoma.   They  had  had  this 
ancient  house  on  the  mountainside,  and  they'd  been  running  sheep 
up  there  for  a  long  time.   She  was  so  energetic,  she'd  go  out 
and  tend  the  sheep  and  beat  off  the  coyotes. 

Riess:     They  were  real  country  people? 

Esherick:   She  wasn't  always  real  country  people.   She  was  a  San  Francisco 
matron,  I  think,  before  then.   It's  interesting- -most  people  go 
up  there  and  want  to  have  vineyards,  but  they  were  running 
sheep.  The  house  is  very  nice,  simple.  It  relates,  oddly 
enough,  to  the  Mclntyre  house,  even  though  it  doesn't  look  like 
the  Mclntyre  house  at  all. 

Riess:     How? 

Esherick:   Well,  one  of  the  things  that  happens  with  Mclntyre  is  that  the 
elements  of  the  house,  say  the  windows,  are  dealt  with  as 
separate  but  unified  things.   That  is,  a  roof  is  a  roof,  it  just 
protects  the  whole  thing.   But  when  you  come  to  the  window  and 
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you  need  shade  over  it,  the  structure  that  provides  the  shade 
becomes  part  of  the  window  rather  than  part  of  the  roof.   So  you 
have  all  these  goofy  things  sticking  out  of  the  building 
wherever  there's  an  opening,  rather  than  some  generalized  thing 
where  the  overhang  hangs  out  and  protects  the  window,  but  is 
also  protecting  places  where  the  windows  aren't.   The  house 
makes  a  distinction  between  where  you  need  protection  and  where 
you  don't;  where  you  don't  need  it,  you  don't  do  it. 

It  [Hartzell]  was  a  neat,  simple  house,  with  a  nice  deck 
that  goes  out  and  then  down  to  a  swimming  pool.  Everything  has 
to  be  fenced  in  or  isolated  in  some  way  or  the  other  if  you  want 
to  grow  anything.   I  don't  think  that  she  was  a  great  gardener, 
but  she  did  some  gardening.   Deer  will  eat  the  hell  out  of 
everything  up  there,  so  that  was  always  a  big  problem.   But  it's 
just  a  house  that  sits  there  in  the  woods,  sits  in  a  beautiful 
little  oak  grove. 

Riess:     Sounds  good.   They  all  sound  good. 

Citroen  dealership,  run  by  an  interesting  guy  by  the  name 
of  Feder.  [pronounces  it  "fader"] 

Esherick:   Yes.   He  called  it  Feder  ["feeder"].   I  think  it  was  Bill  Feder, 
and  I  don't  know  how  he  ever  found  me.   But  he  brought  Citroen 
to  San  Francisco. 

He  had  a  garage  on  California  Street  on  the  south  side  of 
the  road,  the  next  block  west  from  Grace  Cathedral.   It  was  a 
big  elemental  garage,  that  was  all.   We  had  it  painted  a  kind  of 
yellow- -everything  was  done  with  just  a  few  coats  of  paint--and 
then  we  had  awning- like  things  made  out  of  canvas,  great  big 
things  that  just  said  "Citroen,"  and  their  symbol  painted  on. 
There  are  tricks  in  the  law  so  that  you  can  plaster  these  things 
on  the  side  of  a  building. 

Unfortunately,  we  don't  have  any  photographs  of  it,  but  it 
was  all  done  in  a  big,  splashy  way.  All  those  pure  folks  and 
the  good  design  people,  everything  like  that,  today  would  scream 
their  heads  off  at  it,  but  the  preservationist  people  and  the 
people  who  want  to  tell  everybody  else  how  to  do  everything 
hadn't  risen  to  the  fore  at  that  point. 

Riess:     Like  super  graphics? 
Esherick:   Yes,  exactly.   It  was  fun. 

The  interior  was  more  or  less  cleaned  up.   The  nice  thing 
is  that  you  usually  paint  the  floors  in  garages  anyway,  there 
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Riess: 


are  good  paints  that  they  have,  so  that  you  can  get  a  lot  of 
color  on  the  inside  on  the  floor,  and  it's  cheap. 

Hamilton  house  in  Belmont?  [#5907] 


Esherick:   Edward  Hamilton,  and  I  can't  remember  her  name.   She  came  from 

San  Diego  and  was  a  major  owner  of  the  United  States  Bank  in  San 
Diego.   Somebody  told  me  that  when  she  withdrew  her  money  from 
the  bank  that  it  reduced  all  bank  deposits  in  the  whole  damn 
city  of  San  Diego  by  20  percent,  something  like  that. 

He  was  retired,  and  they  had  recently  made  a  trip  to 
Samarkand  and  Bukhara.   (In  fact,  they  were  so  enthusiastic 
about  Samarkand  that  the  next  opportunity  I  got,  1  went  to 
Samarkand  to  find  out  about  it.)   The  house  was  supposed  to  have 
Moghul  characteristics  to  it,  so  it  had  big,  high  ceilings,  and 
we  designed  a  kind  of  weird  precast  column  with  a  funny  capital 
to  it,  a  sort  of  tulip  capital,  sort  of  a  stylization  of  a 
Middle  Eastern  form. 


Riess:     You  hadn't  been  to  these  places,  so  you  did  it  from  the  books? 

Esherick:   I  hadn't  been  there,  but  I  knew  about  it  from  books.   Well,  I 
had  been  to  Delhi.   Tamerlane  did  a  lot  of  Moghul  stuff  in 
Delhi.   1  don't  know  whether  Samarkand  comes  before  his  work  in 
Delhi  or  after. 

He  [Tamerlane]  was  such  a  lovely  person  that  after  he  got 
all  these  monuments  built  he  cut  off  the  arms  of  all  the  people 
that  had  built  them  so  that  they  could  never  build  anything 
else.  Or  maybe  it  was  the  hands,  not  the  arms. 

The  house  is  down  in  Belmont,  up  on  a  hill.   It's  a  very 
eccentric  plan  with  a  huge  room  in  the  middle,  and  there  are 
incense  pots  hanging  all  over  the  place.   I  don't  know  whether 
you've  ever  seen  the  photographs  of --who  was  the  guy  that  did 
all  those  wonderful  glass  colored  lamp  shades? 

Riess:     You  don't  mean  Tiffany? 

Esherick:   Tiffany.   The  photographs  of  Tiffany's  own  studios,  wonderful 
photos.   They're  in  a  book  called  Stately  Homes  in  America 
[Harry  W.  Desmond  and  Herbert  Croly,  Appleton  &  Co.,  1903], 
which  is  something  to  look  at.   I  gave  my  copy  to  the  library, 
so  I  guess  it's  still  over  there.  Anyway,  the  interior  is 
vaguely  like  that.   You  enter  into  a  long  hallway  that  takes  you 
to  the  big  central  room,  with  big  low  couches  and  gigantic 
pillows  around.   The  living  room  is  beyond  the  central  room, 
looking  out  over  the  valley. 
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Then  in  the  other  direction  is  a  swimming  pool,  which  was 
really  interesting.   The  swimming  pool  was  elevated  off  the 
patio  level  by  about  a  foot  and  a  half  and  has  a  perfectly  done 
rim  to  it,  so  that  the  water  actually  rises  right  up  to  the  rim, 
and  then  gently  flows  over.  And  to  catch  the  water  so  that  it 
could  be  pumped  back  in  we  did  a  little  band  around  below,  made 
of  black  pebbles.   Altogether  it  was  really  an  exquisite  thing. 

Riess:     It  was  consistent  in  this  style  throughout? 

Esherick:   Yes.   It  was  fascinating,  because  they  were—people  always 
surprise  you.   If  you  talked  to  them,  they'd  be  the  kind  of 
bluff  people  you'd  meet  in  the  bar  at  the  golf  club,  or 
something  like  that.   But  they  had  this  other  agenda  that  they 
were  really  much  more  interested  in.   In  spite  of  that,  they 
still  always  looked  like  the  people  you'd  meet  in  the  bar  at  the 
country  club.   But  I  enjoyed  them  very  much. 

Riess:     Is  it  still  as  it  was? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know,  I  don't  have  any  idea.   I  think  they  have  long 
departed  the  scene.   She  called  me  once  because  she  wanted  to 
expand  the  family  mausoleum,  as  she  said,  "So  we  can  all  be 
together."   [laughter]   I  don't  know  what  ever  happened  to  the 
mausoleum  project. 

Riess:     We  only  have  about  three  minutes  left.   You  often  note  relations 
between  your  clients,  husbands  and  wives,  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  insert  your  own  life  at  this  point .   You  make 
references  to  many  wives.   Would  you  talk  about  that? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  wish  I  had  been  able  to  do  it  differently,  so  that  I  was 
less  disruptive--. 
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XVI   THE  SIXTIES,  STARTING  WITH  THE  GARY  HOUSE 


[Interview  19:  July  26,  1995]  ft 


Preference  for  Particularity 


Esherick:   [discussing  reading  of  Robert  Musil's  A  Man  Without  Qualities] 
There  is  always  the  question  of  whether  Agathe  and  Ulrich,  as 
brother  and  sister,  whether  their  relationship  was  incestuous. 
Too  many  American  scholars--!  don't  think  [Musil  scholar]  David 
Luft--but  too  many  of  them  just  didn't  know,  and  had  never 
looked  at  the  archive.   This  section  [handing  xeroxed  chapter  to 
interviewer]  is  the  one  in  which  the  incestuous  relationship  is 
finally  developed  and  consummated,  as  it  were,  or  at  least 
that's  how  I  read  it.   It's  very  delicate  and  very  subtle,  but 
if  you  can  get  through  that ,  then  you  might  like  to  read  some 
other  things . 

Riess:     Good,  thank  you.   I'll  try. 

We  will  be  getting  to  the  Gary  house  today.   It  appears  on 
your  list  as  job  6003,  but  it  was  later  that  it  was  published. 

Esherick:   Yes,  a  job  would  come  into  the  office,  and  it  got  logged  in  and 
given  a  number  as  a  job  right  straight  after  the  first  meeting 
and  it  looked  as  though  it  was  going  to  be  a  project.  And  then 
sometimes  the  project  may  just  dawdle  along  or  sometimes  die. 

Riess:     Well,  maybe  there  are  reasons  to  talk  about  it  later,  rather 
than  earlier? 

Esherick:   It's  really  hard  to  tell  where  anything  fits.   Somehow  or  other 
projects  don't  influence  one  another  in  the  direct  way  in  which 
you  would  think  that  they  would;  that  is,  ideas  don't  get 
developed  around  some  sort  of  theme,  and  then  the  theme  gets 
modified.   Everything  seems  to-- 
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Riess:     Be  distinct? 

Esherick:   Not  really  distinct  [laughs],  but  at  least  each  has  a  sort  of 

particularity  that  I  like.   I  apparently  was  able  to  concentrate 
sufficiently  on  a  new  project  when  it  came  along  so  that  I  just 
had  a  completely  blank  mind,  which  with  me  is  very  easy. 

Riess:     Architectural  critics  might  be  looking  for  patterns  and  trends. 
So  here's  a  kind  of  an  insistence  that  that's  not  possible  for 
you. 

Esherick:   Right. 

I  was  interested,  talking  to  Mario  Botta.   (As  you  know,  I 
was  on  that  advisory  committee  to  the  "esteemed  selectors"  of  an 
architect  for  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art.)   He 
pointed  out  that  basically  he  was  always  doing  the  same 
building,  or  the  same  design.   That  whole  round  thing  at  the 
museum  with  a  sliced-off  skylight  with  the  trees  on  top  has 
already  been  built,  it's  a  cathedral  in  Evry,  outside  Paris.   It 
was  built  more  or  less  at  the  same  time  that  the  museum  was 
built,  with  the  trees  on  top,  and  the  whole--!  guess  we 
shouldn't  say  enchilada,  we  should  say  the  whole  liverwurst.   It 
is  just  interesting  that  that's  the  way  he  worked.   It  would 
drive  me  nuts  to  keep  doing  the  same  thing. 

Well,  we're  going  to  be  talking  about  things  like  Gary, 
which  was  in  a  kind  of  wonderful  noplace  in  Mill  Valley.  Mill 
Valley  is,  I  think,  a  great  part  of  the  world  because  it's  full 
of  noplaces,  places  that  can  just  have  their  own  special  magic, 
which  is  very  subtle,  but  also  very  ordinary.   And  then  the 
Lehman  house  is  in  Kent  Woodlands ,  where  everything  is  more 
deliberate,  and  the  roads  are  thought  out  according  to  where 
houses  might  be  sited—they  were  thinking  about  all  sorts  of 
things.  And  the  Wheary  house,  a  city  house. 

They're  so  entirely  different  that  it  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  crazy  to  take- -well,  it  would  never  occur  to  me  to  take  ideas 
from  one  and  move  them  to  the  other,  except  for  ideas  about 
daylight  and  so  on. 


Beck  House.  Mill  Valley 


Riess:     The  first  work  listed  that  year,  1960,  was  the  Beck  house,  "a 
small  family  house  in  Mill  Valley."   [16001] 
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Esherick:   He  [Beck]  was  a  major  at  the  Presidio.  A  major  at  that  time  got 
a  tiny  little  salary,  or  whatever  you  call  it--his  pay,  anyway, 
wasn't  much.   His  retirement  pay,  however,  probably  has  amounted 
to  something  significant.  Military  folks  retire  early  with 
various  skills  and  then  can  get  other  jobs,  and  they  get  to  keep 
their  pensions,  and  they  can  still  buy  at  the  PX,  and  so  on. 
But  it  still  must  have  been  a  tough  thing  for  him  to  build  this 
house,  and  it  was  really  interesting  that  he  wanted  to  get  an 
architect.   I  think  it  was  the  influence  of  Dick  and  Ann 
0'Hanlon--Dick  was  a  professor  in  the  Architecture  Department. 

The  house  had  to  be  extremely  economical.   It's  the  same 
idea  as  the  McCoy  house  that  we  talked  about  before,  which  is  a 
big,  long,  sort  of  boxcar-like  thing,  but  instead  of  being  set 
on. the  site  parallel  to  the  contours,  it's  set  on  the  site  at  90 
degrees  to  the  slope.  And  it  works  very  well.  You  drive  in 
underneath  and  there  are  a  couple  of  kids'  bedrooms  downstairs, 
and  then  a  stair  just  goes  bang  right  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
whole  thing,  and  the  living  room-dining  room-kitchen  up  on  top 
that  then  goes  out  to  little  terraces  that  tie  into  terraces 
down  below. 


I  think  the  main  entrance  really  was  at  the  lower  floor, 
although  I  can't  remember  it  for  sure.   But  I  would  imagine  they 
were  so  informal  that  people  would  wander  around  and  get  in  the 
house  any  way.   Their  bedroom  was  up  at  the  living  room  level. 

Riess:     Is  it  on  one  of  those  great  noplace  sites  in  Mill  Valley? 

Esherick:   It's  a  nice  site,  but  it  doesn't  have  the  huge  views  of 

Tamalpais.   The  Gary  site  is  extraordinary,  but  the  Beck  house 
is  just  a  nice  site  in  a  nice,  comfortable  neighborhood. 


Surfaces,  Shingles  and  Shakes 


Riess:     The  houses  you  would  do  in  Mill  Valley,  would  they  all  be  wood 
surfaced,  shingled  houses? 

Esherick:   Yes,  probably  with  shingles,  I'm  not  sure. 

Riess:     In  that  woodsy  place,  did  you  ever  do  any  other  surface 
treatments? 

Esherick:   Yes,  there's  the  Frohlich  house.   [See  p.  223  and  p.  480] 

That's  transite,  which  was  a  cement-asbestos  board.   It's  a 
wonderfully  tough  material,  and  if  you  Just  leave  it  alone  it 
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has  this  beautiful  silvery-grey  quality  to  it.   It  has  a  wax  in 
it,  so  it's  almost  impossible  to  paint  it.   I  always  thought 
that  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  it,  because  nobody  could  louse  it 
up.   But  after  the  Frohlichs  left,  somebody  bought  it  and  tried 
to  paint  it,  and  of  course,  the  paint  wouldn't  stick,  and  it 
just  looked  awful. 

Riess:     I  wondered  whether  the  redwood  you  used  would  still  look 

beautiful.   The  condition  of  the  wood  on  houses  built  at  Sea 
Ranch  over  the  years,  for  instance,  is  so  mixed. 

Esherick:   I've  never  been  a  great  lover  of  redwood,  because  it's  so  hard 
to  work.   The  really  beautiful  old  redwood  is  so  expensive  that 
hardly  anybody  can  afford  it. 

Riess:     So  the  shingles  you  used  would  be  cedar  shingles? 

Esherick:   Cedar,  usually  cedar  shingles.   But  in  the  case  of  the  Sea  Ranch 
houses  the  old  redwood  barn  shakes  were  available  locally. 
There  are  all  these  sort  of  Okie  types  back  up  in  the  hills  who 
run  what  are  called  in  the  Northwest  gippo  mills.   There  were 
gippo  mills  back  up  in  the  hills ,  and  there  was  a  guy  up  on  the 
Annapolis  Road,  just  southeast  of  the  Sea  Ranch,  who  started  out 
doing  grape  stakes.  Grape  stakes  have  to  be  really  straight 
wood  beause  they're  split. 

Then  after  a  while  he  started  to  do  redwood  shakes.   A 
shingle  is  sawn,  and  a  shake  is  split.   But  it  takes  almost 
perfect  redwood  to  split  it.   The  Sea  Ranch  stuff  was  all  a 
large  size  like  a  shingle  but  was  split—a  shake.  About  a 
royal,  and  I  can't  remember  how  big  the  damn  thing  is,  but  it's 
a  little  bit  longer,  so  that  the  spacing,  weathering,  is  a 
little  bit  greater. 

But  these  were  all  redwood  shakes.  They  were  probably 
resawn  shakes,  because  I  recall  that  they  were  tapered,  and  of 
course,  you  can't  split  a  taper.   You  split  it,  and  then  you 
resaw  it,  which  doesn't  mean  that  you  saw  it  again.  There's  a 
thing  called  a  resaw,  and  they  just  run  it  through  the  resaw  on 
a  slight  angle  in  order  to  get  the  taper. 

But  those  were  beautiful  shakes,  and  of  course,  since  the 
exposed  surface  is  the  split  surface,  the  process  doesn't 
involve  sawing  through  the  grain  in  a  way  so  that  water  gets  in 
it—that's  what  causes  things  to  deteriorate.  So  those  shakes 
stood  up  very  well.  I  was  a  little  bit  annoyed—we  had 
originally  specified  that  this  stuff  be  cedar  shingles,  and  the 
contractor,  who  was  a  very  independent  character,  decided  that 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


he  would  use  shakes.  But  it  turned  out  very  well,  so  there  was 
no  heartburn  about  that  one. 

Anyway,  the  Beck  house  was  just  a  nice,  simple,  easy  house, 
and  probably  one  of  the  last  houses  that  we  did  for  what  you 
might  have  called,  I  don't  know,  middle  class.  Middle  income  is 
better;  I  don't  know  what  middle  class  means  any  more.   But  sort 
of  working  class  type  folks.   I  always  liked  that,  because  in 
the  early  days  we  did  stuff  for  people  who  didn't  have  much 
money,  classically  wonderfully  underpaid,  like  schoolteachers 
and  so  on.   Doing  a  house  today  is  such  an  expensive  item,  about 
the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  do  stuff  for  lawyers  and 
stockbrokers.   So  those  were  useful  days  for  the  profession. 

Useful  in  terms  of  what  you  learn? 

Yes,  useful  for  the  young  people.  They  are  really,  to  my  mind, 
the  lifeblood  of  the  profession.  That's  what  the  future  of  the 
profession  is  going  to  be. 


Steffanides  House.  Piedmont 


Riess:     Then  you  did  an  "elegant,  basically  formal  house  in  Piedmont" 
for  the  Steffanides  family  [#6002]? 

Esherick:  Yes.   It's  a  really  interesting  site  [Wildwood  Road,  Piedmont]. 
There  are  redwood  groves,  big  redwood  groves,  and  it  must  at  one 
time  have  been  kind  of  a  bog,  it  has  that  look  of  having  been  a 
bog.  As  a  lover  of  frogs,  I  can  always  spot  where  the  frogs 
would  be,  or  ought  to  be.   [laughter] 

Mrs.  Steffanides  wanted  a  formal  house.   He  was  a  very 
formal,  white-haired- looking  Greek  guy,  ex-navy  captain,  and 
stood  around  and  didn't  say  much.   She  was  very  lively,  and  I 
worked  almost  exclusively  with  her,  although  he  was  present  all 

the  time . 

The  house  has  a  formal  entrance  courtyard,  and  it  is 
reasonably  symmetrical.  You  enter  through  a  pair  of  big  doors, 
and  you  don't  know  what's  beyond,  and  once  inside  you  look 
through  to  what  must  have  been  some  kind  of  a  watercourse.  You 
had  this  feeling  that  you're  looking  out  in  low  land,  even 
though  that's  not  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  it's  just  a 
shelf  in  there.   It  must  have  actually  been  quite  wet,  because 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


there  were  these  marvelous  redwood  trees  all  over  the  place,  and 
redwoods  have  got  to  have,  as  they  say,  wet  feet. 

It's  a  one-storey  house,  vertical  boards  and  a  flat  roof 
and  with  quite  high  ceilings,  eleven  or  twelve  feet,  something 
of  the  sort,  with  a  nice  terrace  out  in  the  back.   It  sits 
square  to  the  road--so  little  light  penetrated  through  the  dense 
redwoods,  it  really  didn't  make  any  difference  how  you  oriented 
it.   It  had  a  reasonable  number  of  skylights  in  it  so  you  can 
find  your  way  around  in  the  daytime.  But  it  was  a  nice  house, 
and  they  were  fun  to  work  with. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  many  times  the  couple  sounds  like  that,  the 
guy  hulking  around  in  the  background,  some  stolid  character,  and 
then  a  perky  wife  who  is  giving  you  your  instructions. 

Yes.   I  was  thinking  the  other  day  that  all  those  Musil  things 
that  I  was  showing  you,  the  friends  I'm  going  to  send  copies  to 
and  talk  about  it  with  are  all  women.   I  guess  I  like  them, 
[laughter] 


The  Carys,  Seeking  the  Unconventional 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


So,  then  the  Gary  residence  and  guest  house  [#6003]. 
the  Carys  come  to  you? 


How  did 


Again,  I  really  don't  recall.   He  was  a  doctor  and  she  was  a 
painter.   She  was  rather  frail.  They  had  a  whole  mob  of  kids. 
They're  the  kind  of  family  that  you  could  visualize  as  the  old 
residents  of  a  cabin  on  Fallen  Leaf  Lake,  or  that  were  great 
old-fashioned  Sierra  Club  types,  the  kind  that  actually  went  on 
the  Sierra  Club  walks  or  whatever  they  call  them- -there's  a  name 
for  them—in  the  summer.   It  was  a  nice,  lively,  young  family. 

It  was  clear  Mrs.  Gary  didn't  want  a  conventional  house, 
and  she  tended  to  describe  what  it  was  she  needed  in  more 
poetic,  or  maybe  more  painterly,  terms.   She  didn't  spout  it  out 
like  a  real  estate  classified  ad,  but  interpreted  what  she  felt 
was  appropriate. 

Uniquely  so. 

In  a  really  unique  way.   So  I  tried  to  feed  that  back  in  a  very 
loose,  kind  of  crazily  organized  design,  with  no  walls  parallel, 
with  curved  walls—it's  what  they  call  organic,  whatever  the 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


hell  that  means, 
space. 


It  was  a  version  of  the  idea  of  continuous 


We  worked  out  something  that  seemed  to  be  reasonable,  but 
as  it  turned  out,  although  I  had  one  set  of  ideas,  that  it  was 
going  to  be  a  very  free  sort  of  house,  it  didn't  come  out  that 
way.   It  came  out  very  controlling.  And  I  could  see  from 
looking  at  her  that—she  was  one  of  those  generous  people  who 
thought,  Well,  okay,  you  know  what  you're  doing,  and  I  don't. 
But  she  was  uneasy  about  it. 

Riess:     But  her  words  had  yielded  this  amorphous,  organic  kind  of  thing. 
Esherick:   Yes,  well,  my  interpretation  of  her  words. 


Was  it  a  steep  site? 
on  steep  sites? 


How  can  you  have  curvy  and  organic  things 


Well,  it  wasn't  that  steep.   It  was  a  slope,  but  it  could  be 
made  to  work,  it  could  wrap  around  the  slope. 

Then  I  realized  that  I  was  being  too  literal  in  the 
interpretation,  and  that  you  could  get  this  sort  of  ethereal 
fluidity  symbolically,  and  much  less  expensively,  and  without 
such  an  insistent  commitment.   You  could  do  it  with  square  rooms 
and  then  let  the  mysteries  of  daylight  transform  everything. 
All  that  was  necessary  was  to  do  an  interesting  box  that  allowed 
things  to  happen,  so  that  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  the  passage 
of  the  day  transformed  the  space  into  something  else. 

So  I  think  the  problem  was  that  I  was  much  too  literal  in 
my  first  interpretations,  and  she  realized  that  I  was  being  much 
too  literal.   It  was  as  though  you  had  a  wonderful  model,  and 
somebody  came  around  and  started  to  pose  the  model,  so  that 
became  what  the  painting  was. 

H 

And  did  she  try  to  draw  it  herself,  since  she  was  a  painter? 

She  didn't,  no.   She  was  a  very  quiet,  gentle,  frail  person,  or 
seemingly  frail.  A  lovely  person.  She  unfortunately  didn't  get 
to  live  in  the  house  as  long  as  one  would  hope,  because  she 
died--I  don't  know,  she  lived  there  ten  or  fifteen  years  or 
something  like  that. 
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The  Challenge 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


But  in  a  way,  what  I've  been  trying  to  do  is  to  do  the  sorts  of 
things  that  Wharton  has  done  with  very  plastic  shapes—but  not 
specif ically--to  indicate  it.   To  get  the  effect  but  not 
actually  do  it.  And  I  think  it  comes  out  more  clearly  in  the 
Gary  house  than  in  others.  It  still  is  a  great  house,  a  very 
enjoyable  house. 


When  Wharton  does  the  plastic  shapes  they  are  rounded, 
didn't  like  a  straight  line. 


He 


That ' s  right .  He  thought  the  worst  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
architecture  was  the  triangle  and  t-square,  and  he  used  to  tell 
me  so  endlessly. 

The  Gary  house  [looking  at  photograph]  seems  very  linear,  at 
least  from  the  outside,  what  you  see  is  nothing  but  lines. 

Yes,  but  the  camera  is  always  in  one  place.   As  soon  as  you 
move,  all  that  changes,  and  in  effect,  it  shifts.   The  light 
changes,  everything  changes. 

The  kind  of  thing  that  Wharton  did  you  can't  draw.  You 
have  to  do  it.   And  that  takes  a  lot  of  time.   My  clients  didn't 
have  that  kind  of  time,  nor  did  I  have  the  time  to  actually  do 
it. 


Riess:     You  mean  just  hammer  it  together,  you're  saying? 

Esherick:   No,  make  it,  carve  it,  and  bandsaw  the  curves,  and  do  all  that 

stuff.   To  do  a  Wharton  house  for  something  even  as  small  as  the 
Gary  house  would  probably  occupy  you  and  a  couple  of  people 
full-time  for  a  year  or  two.  You  wouldn't  be  able  to  do 
anything  else.   So  what  I  tried  to  do  was  the  same  sort  of 
thing,  but  just  made  out  of  ordinary  two-by-fours,  out  of  yard 
lumber,  in  essentially  squarish  shapes  so  any  carpenter  could 
put  it  together. 

The  idea  of  taking  the  design  and  then  making  it  easily 
buildable  by  some  guys  was  the  real  problem.   I  feel  strongly 
about  it,  because  while  I've  always  enjoyed  building  things  and 
built  large  parts  of  the  place  I  had  up  at  the  Sea  Ranch,  I 
always  try  to  avoid  saying  that  I'd  built  anything,  because 
usually  I  just  designed  it,  I  didn't  build  it.   Somebody  else 
built  it,  and  the  guys  that  really  build  it  ought  to  get  credit 
for  it. 
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Riess:     What's  particularly  difficult  here  [looking  at  CaryJ  to  build? 

Esherick:   There  really  wasn't  anything  difficult.   The  idea  is  to  make  it 
as  dumb  as  you  can.   You  just  want  to  be  sure  that  it  all  works 
out,  and  that  the  geometry  of  the  thing  is  correct,  and 
everything  fits.   The  only  residue  of  the  original  plastic  ideas 
from  the  other  design  is  that  nutty  fireplace  inside. 

Riess:     Yes,  exactly,  and  that's  such  a  hands-on  thing.  Why  did  you  do 
that?  Why  did  you  decide  to  get  your  hands  into  that? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know.   [laughs]   I  just  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  do, 
to  just  do  it  in  a  different  way. 

[tape  interruption  while  interviewer  looks  for  photograph 
showing  the  fireplace] 

Esherick:   It's  not  plastic  specifically,  it's  that  the  effect  has  a  kind 

of  plasticity  to  it.  That  is,  the  effect  that  is  given  to  it  by 
the  way  the  light  moves  around  it  and  how  it  changes  as  you  move 
around  it. 


Outraged;  John  Yeon  vis  a  vis  Bill  Wurster 


Riess:     Well,  there  are  two  sets  of  pictures,  of  views,  of  the  house. 

First  the  exterior,  which  is  very  linear  and  static,  as  you  say. 
That's  where  the  photographer  was,  so  that's  all  it's  about. 
How  important  to  you,  in  fact,  is  the  elevation  of  the  house,  or 
is  it  the  interior  that  is  the  achievement? 

Esherick:   Well,  they're  different. 

Riess:     You  want  to  get  this  part  [exterior]  right. 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  that  that  came  out  right  is  probably  just  purely  a 
matter  of  dumb  luck,  because  the  emphasis  was  on  getting  it 
right  from  the  inside. 

I  suppose  it  comes  from  some  understanding  of  an  ethical 
point  of  view,  that  if  you  do  one  thing  right,  then  everything 
else  falls  into  place  and  is  right.   If  you  honestly  do  the 
interior  the  way  the  interior  ought  to  be,  even  though  what  then 
happens  when  the  interior  is  manifest  on  the  outside  may  look 
awkward  and  goofy,  because  those  shapes  and  locations  and 
everything  else  have  been  legitimized  by  the  internal  necessity, 
then  it  follows  that  they  have  to  be  right  on  the  outside. 
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Riess:     That's  interesting. 

Esherick:   That's  pure  rationalization,  because  there  are  lots  of  people 
that  I  know  who  think  that  the—well,  a  friend  of  mine  once 
called  me,  and  he'd  seen  a  new  thing  that  I'd  done  that  was  very 
simple  and  conservative  and  orderly  and  everything,  and  he  said 
he  was  glad  to  see  that  I  was  going  back  to  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  I  wasn't  doing  another  one  of  those  spastic  buildings, 
[laughter]   I  thanked  him. 

Riess:     And  that's  the  way  he  thought  about  this,  that  it  was  out  of 
control? 


Esherick:   Yes.   Louis  [Rocah]  and  I  were  talking  about  John  Yeon  the  other 
day,  and  John's  sort  of  built-in  outrage  at  the  things  that  Bill 
Wurster  did.   I  recall  John  once  complaining  about  the  Barley 
Stevens  house  on  Green  [1641  Green  Street].   I  go  by  it  every 
now  and  then.   Just  a  couple  of  blocks  west  of  Van  Ness. 

The  Stevens  house  is  done  in  the  same  way,  the  windows  are 
where  the  windows  belong  for  the  inside.   It's  a  multistorey 
house  with  I  think  the  living  room  up  on  top  and  the  bedrooms 
down  below,  the  living  room  windows  are  one  thing,  and  the 
bedroom  windows  down  below  are  something  else.   John  was  in  a 
state  of  constant  outrage  at  the  disorder  of  it  all.  John 
always  liked  everything  to  be  neat  and  orderly. 

Riess:     And  you  are  somewhere  between  the  two,  because  didn't  you  put  a 
trellis  over  the  disorderly  window  effect  on  the  University 
YWCA?   [looking  at  photograph] 

Esherick:   Right.   But  there  is  no  attempt  on  the  Gary  to  put  trellises  on 
to  calm  it  down  in  any  way.   It's  an  isolated  house,  almost 
totally  hidden,  and  you  can  hardly  see  it  from  the  street,  as 
opposed  to,  say,  something  like  the  University  YWCA,  which  is  a 
public  building  and  it  fronts  up  against  Julia  Morgan's  Hearst 
Gym,  which  is  so  elegant  and  orderly,  and  I  thought  things  ought 
to  go  together,  I  guess. 

Riess:     And  Wurster's  thing  was  rational  or  rebellious? 
Esherick:   Both. 
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Gary  House  Rooms .  Fireplace 


Riess:     [referring  back  to  discussion  of  the  Gary  house]   It's  a  little 
house?   I  didn't  realize  that  it  was  a  little  house. 


Esherick:   It  only  has  one  bedroom  in  the  main  part  of  the  house. 

Downstairs,  there's  a  living  room,  a  little  dining  area,  and  a 
kitchen  beyond  the  dining  space  that  looks  out  to  the  northwest. 
And  then  going  upstairs  there's  a  wide  landing,  and  the  landing 
has  a  unique  view.  We  made  the  landing  a  little  bit  wider  than 
you  usually  would,  for  Mrs.  Gary's  rocking  chair;  she  loved  the 
view  from  there.   Going  on  up  there's  a  bedroom  and  a  bath 
upstairs. 

Then  their  son,  Tony,  lived  below  the  living  room.   The 
lot,  as  you  can  see  from  that  other  photograph  of  the  front, 
slopes  off  sharply- -this  is  Tony's  room  here.   The  guest  house 
is  up  the  hill.  The  bridge  that  comes  out  from  the  upper 
bedroom  leads  up  a  path  to  the  guest  house. 

The  guest  house  we  did  almost  more  as  a  sketch,  and  it  was 
just  framed,  and  the  plumbing  put  in,  and  the  wiring,  and  then 
they  finished  it  themselves.   I'd  come  around,  and  they'd  ask  me 
something,  and  I'd  do  a  sketch  for  them  to  solve  some  problem. 
They  got  so  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  this  kind  of  ad-hoc  way  of 
doing  it  that  they  never  did  stop  diddling  with  it. 

It  [the  living  room]  unfortunately  is  terribly  dark  right 
now.   I  think  somebody  did  something  to  it.   One  wall  of  it  got 
badly  damaged  by  water.   The  Robertsons  [current  owners  of  Gary 
house]  are  very  interesting:  they  thought,  Okay,  it's  damaged, 
and  it  looks  like  hell,  but  we'll  leave  it  that  way  because 
that's  sort  of  part  of  the  history  of  the  house  when  the  roof 
didn't  work.   The  roof  just  wore  out  after  a  while. 


Riess: 


And  do  you  think  that  makes  sense? 


Esherick:   No.   It's  a  little  disturbing.  When  they  asked  me  whether  to 

redo  it  or  not  I  gave  them  a  noncommittal  reply  because  I  wanted 
to  think  about  it.  Now  that  I've  thought  about  it,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  ought  to  be  redone.   At  one  time,  the  house 


Riess: 


gave  much  more  light  back  than  it  does  right  now. 
Here  is  the  fireplace. 
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Esherick:   Oh,  you  found  it.   [looking  at  pictures]   Yes,  the  brickmason 
thought  I  was  nuts.   I  just  took  a  mason's  hammer,  which  is 
meant  for  splitting  bricks—and  a  good  mason  scores  a  line  along 
the  brick  and  then  gives  it  one  dexterous  whang  like  that,  and 
the  brick  breaks  on  this  line — I  just  took  the  hammer  and  chewed 
it  all  up  and  cut  the  edges  off. 

Riess:     Was  the  original  form  squared? 

Esherick:   Yes,  it  was  what's  called  a  butt,  and  it  was  a  regular 

fireplace.   Usually  those  things  are  meant  to  be  covered  up.   It 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  the  potential  of  another  crazy  shape 
in  the  raw  butt.  After  I'd  carved  it  to  a  rough  form,  the  mason 
and  I  covered  it  over  with  mortar,  and  I  just  messed  around  and 
shaped  it  and  chopped  more  things  out  when  I  needed  it,  and 
built  up  this  little  shelf  here. 

Then  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  needed  some  sort  of  focus , 
which  is  why  that  circle  is  in  the  mortar.  And  all  the  hand 
marks  and  everything  else  are  left  in  it  so  that  the  making  of 
it  is  part  of  what  it  is. 

Riess:     Does  it  still  look  the  same? 

Esherick:   Yes,  oddly  enough.   Nobody  has  chipped  pieces  off  it. 

Riess:  It  looks  like  an  extremely  important  part  of  the  house,  for 
something  that  sounds  like  a  last-minute  kind  of  incidental 
idea—it  was  incidental  to  it,  wasn't  it? 

Esherick:   Yes,  but  the  interesting  thing  is  that  it  works.   I  mean,  I'm 

not  there  all  the  time.   I  suppose  there  are  lots  of  people  who 
walk  in  and  say,  "What  the  hell  is  this?"  But  I've  never  heard 
anybody  complain  about  it.   For  reasons  that  I  don't  understand, 
as  idiosyncratic  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  fit  in.   Nobody  seems  to 
jump  up  and  down  and  say,  "Why  did  you  do  that?" 


The  Window  Wall,  and  Changing  Shape  Relationships 


Esherick:   One  of  the  things  I  especially  love  about  the  house  is  that 

there  is  a  big,  tall  window  on  the  wall  opposite  the  fireplace, 
[looking  at  photograph]  It's  back  in  here,  it's  on  the  opposite 
wall  at  the  northwest  corner.   It's  a  big,  tall,  thin  window  and 
the  view  is  an  extraordinary  view,  because  you're  high  enough  up 
in  Mill  Valley  so  that  you're  looking  down  into  the  valley,  and 
beyond  Tamalpais  rises,  just  keeps  going  right  straight  up. 
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Whether  it's  because  it's  narrowly  framed,  or  whatever  it 
is,  and  it's  just  trees  and  space  and  land  forms,  there  is 
little  to  give  the  view  depth.  There  is,  when  there  are  fogs 
and  mists  lying  in  the  low  places,  but  when  it's  a  clear  day, 
you  don't  see  that,  and  it's  almost  as  though  the  whole  view  has 
been  painted  on  the  window. 

But  the  thing  I  love  about  it  is  that  it ' s  very  much  like  a 
classical  Chinese  scroll  painting  of  the  side  of  a  mountain  with 
the  mists  drifting  by,  or  without  them.   You  can  stand  there  and 
look  at  it,  and  from  one  position  you  have  one  painting,  and 
then  you  can  move  a  little  bit,  and  then  you  recompose  what  that 
painting  is,  so  that  just  in  walking  through  the  place  you  have 
this  infinite  collection  of  paintings  that  come  from  this  one 
marvelous  scene.   It's  wonderful  that  it's  looking  out  on  water 
district  land  that  can't  be  built  on.   It's  really  unique  in 
that  respect. 

[tape  interruption] 

Esherick:   What  I  like  about  the  way  the  interior  was  handled  was  that  that 
wall,  the  living  room  wall  looking  south,  is  designed  as  one 
single  thing.   Usually  what  you  do  is  you  have  a  wall,  and  then 
you  work  out  how  the  windows  are  going  to  go  in  the  wall,  but 
the  windows  are  designed  as  independent  elements,  and  they  are 
plunked  in  the  wall.   In  this  case,  the  whole  wall,  that  whole 
side  of  the  room,  is  designed  as  a  single  piece. 

One  of  the  things  I  learned  in  doing  that  is  that,  if  you 
take  that  window  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  just  up  above  the 
entrance  door,  if  I  changed  the  width  of  that  window,  that  is, 
either  I  made  it  narrower  or  I  made  it  wider,  I  was  doing  two 
things  at  the  same  time:  I  was  changing  the  window,  but  I  was 
also  changing  the  wall.   And  then  when  I  change  the  wall  I  am 
also  affecting  the  window  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.   The 
heights  of  the  windows  vary  a  little  bit.   They  are  goofed 
around  all  over  the  place. 

The  customary  thing—it's  easier  for  the  carpenter  to  frame 
it  that  way--is  that  once  you've  established  a  window  head 
height,  you  just  take  that  right  straight  through.  One  of  the 
things  that  Bill  did  often  was  to  break  through  that  clothes-on- 
the-line  look  that  rooms  have  with  everything  coming  to  one 
height.  What  you  get  from  that  is  a  feeling  of  a  penetrated 
space  where  the  windows  are,  and  then  of  a  lid,  an  implied  lid, 
that  sits  on  the  top,  and  the  space  between  the  window  head  and 
the  ceiling  is  like  the  rim  of  a  box,  or  one  side  of  a  box, 
implied.   One  of  the  things  Bill  did  that  I  always  thought  was 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


wonderful  was  that  he  broke  through  that  and  destroyed  that  lid 
feeling. 

Well,  I'd  been  doing  that  for  a  long  time;  I  was  always 
trying  to  break  up  that  lid-like  feeling,  that  is,  when  a  client 
would  tolerate  it.   Now,  not  all  clients  will  tolerate  it.   They 
want  everything  to  be  lined  up.  There  are  times  when  I  myself 
want  everything  to  be  neat  and  tidy,  and  when  something  is 
intended  to  be  one  line  and  doesn't  turn  out  to  be,  that  annoys 
me.   It's  a  matter  of  intention. 

In  showing  the  house  to  students,  I  usually  will  show 
slides  of  that  wall  [side  of  the  room],  and  then  along  with 
those  slides  also  show  slides  of  Clyfford  Still  paintings  with 
the  wonderful  Still  shapes.   If  he  changes  one  of  these  shapes, 
he's  changing  that  shape,  but  he's  also  changing  the  adjoining 
shape  or  the  background. 

But  you  could  also  have  showed  them  Mondrian  paintings,  which 
are  totally  different  paintings  from  Clyfford  Still  paintings, 
and  you  might  say  the  same  thing. 


Right,  exactly  the  same  thing, 
better  than  Mondrian. 


I  just  happen  to  like  Still 


Thinking  of  the  whole  wall  as  kind  of  a  canvas,  is  this  the 
first  time  that  you  really  saw  it  like  that? 

Yes,  I  think  it  probably  was.   Like  a  lot  of  things,  I  probably 
didn't  realize  what  I  was  up  to  until  I  had  done  it. 


Exceptional  Clients 


Riess:     Did  you  visit  the  site  enough  so  that  you  also  realized  that  in 
your  "painting"  you  were  going  to  have  the  trees  and  the 
mountain.   Did  you  have  the  extensions  in  your  mind? 

Esherick:   Yes.  After  you've  visited  a  site  a  few  times  and  start  to  work 
on  it,  it  really  gets  in  your  head.  Where  possible,  I  always 
like  to  stake  the  thing  out  to  be  sure  you've  got  it  right. 

I  confess  that  while  I  had  an  intention  about  that  window 
that  I  spoke  of  that  makes  a  tapestry  out  of  Tamalpais,  the  one 
that's  out  of  sight  in  the  photograph,  that  I  really  didn't 
understand  how  dramatic  it  would  be  and  what  transformations  you 
could  make  on  a  continuous  basis  as  you  moved  about. 
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These  things  in  the  Gary  house  all  defy  formal  rules.   It 
depends  on  whether  somebody  wants  a  very  stable,  formal  house. 
There  aren't  many  people  around  who  would  tolerate  that  house 
today,  yet  it's  an  extremely  popular  house.   There  is  this  thing 
that  just  came  out  in  P/A  [Progressive  Architecture],  the  "8 
Over  80"  article--!1 11  make  a  Xerox  of  it  for  you.   [In  the 
article:  "...asked  to  name  his  favorite  work,  the  architect  of 
the  Monterey  Aquarium  and  of  landmark  buildings  at  Sea  Ranch 
cites  the  Gary  House..."] 

II 

Esherick:   [referring  to  the  article]   It  was  no  sooner  published  than  I 
got  a  letter,  last  night,  from  an  architect  friend  who  said  he 
was  pleased  to  see  the  article,  and  that  of  all  the  houses  he'd 
ever  seen,  the  one  he  would  most  like  to  have  designed  was  the 
Gary  house,  and  that  I  had  convinced  him  once  to  go  visit 
Wharton's  house,  and  he  said  that  the  house  that  he  would  most 
want  to  live  in  was  Wharton's  house.   I  thought  it  was  nice. 

Riess:     Yes.   And  why  would  the  Gary  be  hard  for  people  today? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know.   It  i.s  eccentric,  or  somewhat  idiosyncratic.   I 

don't  know.   Maybe  they've  got  their  eyes  on  reselling  the  damn 
thing,  or  something  like  that.   They  don't  want  anything  too 
special.   But  the  nice  thing  about  the  Carys  was  that  they  just 
went  ahead—in  fact,  most  clients  that  I've  had,  they  have 
always  just  gone  ahead  and  done  what  they  want  to  do. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  is  that  in  recent  years  the 
things  that  I've  done  have  been  mostly  more  formal  things. 
Sometime  we'll  have  to  go  up  and  visit  Maryanna  Shaw's  house. 
At  first  glance,  that's  the  ultimate  in  conservatism—at  least 
from  the  front.   But  the  sides  are  wildly  different.   The  front 
is  a  fairly  formal  thing,  but  with  enough  rules  broken  with  the 
front  of  it  that  I'm  happy  with  it.   And  then  you  go  around  the 
side,  and  it  gets  crazier.   Then  you  get  to  the  back,  and  all 
hell  breaks  loose.   But  we  worked  together  so  closely  and 
carefully  over  a  long  period  of  time  that  Maryanna  really  had  a 
great  understanding  of  what  it  was  that  we  were  trying  to  do. 


Lehman  House,  and  Working  with  the  Landscape  Architect 


Riess:     Shall  we  go  to  the  Lehman  house?  That  is  another  house  that's 
published  a  lot.   Who  were  they? 
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Esherick:   I  think  he  was  the  heir  to  one  of  the  big  soap  companies,  not 

Ivory--my  recollection  is  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet,  but  I  could  be 
wrong  about  that.   He  had  grown  up  in  the  East,  and  he  came  out 
here,  and  I  don't  know  how  I  got  on  his  list.   But  he  had  a  nice 
lot  in  Kent  Woodlands,  right  across  the  street  from  the  Wieser 
house.   It's  a  marvelous  lot  with  big  rock  outcroppings 
overlooking  a  little  draw. 

When  the  Lehman  house  was  first  published  I  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  I  had  known  the  lot  for  a  long  time  because  when  I 
was  doing  a  house  across  the  street,  I  always  used  to  look 
across  the  street  and  wonder  what  kind  of  a  house  might  go  on 
it.   When  Edie  Wieser  read  that,  she  said,  "Ha,  I  always 
wondered  what  you  were  doing  when  you  came  out  to  look  at  our 
house."   [laughter] 

It's  a  house  with  the  main  living  rooms  and  the  master 
bedroom  on  the  upper  floor,  and  a  lower  floor  where  the  kids 
were.  The  stair  down  is  bang,  right  straight  ahead  as  you  come 
in.   You  look  right  straight  through  the  house,  through  another 
one  of  those  tall,  skinny  windows  that,  instead  of  being  a 
window  that  is  filled  up  with  the  view,  just  a  part  of  it  is 
filled  up,  so  the  things  change  more- -the  view  you're  looking  at 
beyond  the  window  changes  as  you  pass  by. 

Riess:     How  would  you  compare  the  window  walls  with  the  Gary  house? 

Esherick:   [looking  at  photographs]  The  ceiling  is  flat  inside,  but  the 

roof  slopes  up.   Spaces  in  the  living-dining  room  are  defined  by 
beams  that  form  a  suspended  structure  that  fits  with  the 
trellises  outside.  One  of  the  beams  holds  the  track  for  a 
sliding  door  and  is  supported  by  a  little  stub  wall  pulled  away 
to  form  a  small  slot  that  allows  light  to  brighten  the  back  wall 
of  the  dining  space. 

Another  thing  that  ought  to  get  mentioned  about  the  Lehman 
house  is  that  Larry  Halprin  was  the  landscape  architect.   Larry 
really  was  very  restrained,  but  the  main  thing  he  did  was  the 
odd-shaped  swimming  pool,  and  then  he  hired  some  designer  to  do 
a  mosaic  thing  in  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  a  sort  of  abstract 
painting. 

Riess:     Do  you  like  that  odd-shaped  swimming  pool? 

Esherick:   Yes,  it's  nice.   It  goes  right  up  to  a  cliff,  which  is  really 
dramatic.   Both  Larry  and  I,  I  think,  had  hoped  that  the  cliff 
would  actually  go  down  into  the  water,  but  you  couldn't  quite 
build  it  that  way,  there  had  to  be  space  for  the  side  wall  of 
the  pool  as  well  as  the  gutter. 
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The  mosaic,  to  my  mind,  leaves  something  to  be  desired. 
It's  too  insistent,  you  have  to  look  at  it,  and  I  don't  like 
that. 

Riess:     I  wondered  if  that  odd-shaped  swimming  pool  constitutes  an 

element  like  the  very  sculptural  fireplace  in  the  Gary  house. 

Esherick:   Well,  there  is  one  advantage  that  the  Gary  fireplace  has,  and 
that  is  that  they  were  done  by  the  same  character,  whereas  the 
Lehman  house  was  done  by  one  person,  and  then  somebody  else  did 
the  shape  of  the  swimming  pool,  and  then  somebody  else  did  the 
mosaic.   I  think  it's  really  difficult  to  figure  out  how  you 
collaborate  on  those  things,  and  the  traditional  way  is  that 
there  are  almost  boundaries  between  what  one  person  is  doing  and 
what  the  next  one  is. 

Riess:     In  other  words,  the  traditional  way  is  not  to  collaborate, 
you're  saying. 

Esherick:   The  traditional  way  is—well,  you  may  call  it  collaboration,  but 
it  really  isn't,  to  my  mind.   Because  what  happens  all  too  often 
is  that  somebody  designs  a  house  without  any  real  understanding 
of  how  what  is  beyond  the  house  is  going  to  be  done,  and  then  a 
landscape  architect  comes  in  and  doesn't  bother  to  inquire  about 
what  was  originally  intended,  so  the  landscape  architect  does 
something  that  is  an  intervention  between  the  house  and  the 
general  landscape  beyond  the  garden.   Too  often  the  relationship 
to  what's  beyond  is  minimal. 

So  instead  of  living  in  a  unified  setting,  where  the  house 
and  the  garden  and  the  view  beyond  are  all  somehow  singular  and 
integrated,  you  have  these  little  separate  things.   It's  almost 
like  turning  the  pages  in  an  anthology  and  you  get  to  a 
different  writer. 

Riess:     Too  bad  you  couldn't  have  talked  the  Lehmans  into  letting  you  do 
it. 

Esherick:   Well,  it  worked  out  pretty  well.   I  do  think  that  the  Roth  house 
in  Hawaii  is  successful,  because  it  is  a  single  thing.   And  I 
think  that  the  Grant  house  that  Larry  and  I  did  together  worked 
well,  because  Larry  and  I  worked  closely  on  it,  and  he  was 
probably  more  tolerant  than  he  became  later.   [laughing]   I  did 
do  some  of  the  garden  walls  immediately  adjoining  the  house. 
But  I  think  it  takes  a  really  nice,  close  relationship. 

It  can  usually  be  worked  out  if  you  get  into  it  early 
enough.   The  Tom  Gallo  house  just  outside  of  Modesto  that  we're 
working  on  right  now- -we  haven't  done  anything  except  drawings-- 
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already  has  the  landscape  architect  involved.  We've  all  cruised 
the  place  together  and  figured  out  how  the  road  is  going  to  come 
in,  so  it's  a  really  close  relationship.   That's  the  way  Tommy 
[Church]  worked,  that  he  and  I--well,  he  and  anybody  that  he  was 
working  with—were  trying  to  do  a  single  thing  instead  of  two 
things . 

Yes,  and  in  the  College  of  Environmental  Design  that  ethic  was 
pervasive,  I  suppose. 


Esherick:   Yes.  At  least  allegedly  pervasive, 


Exceptional  Times 


Riess:     I  am  curious  about  the  big  picture  [interviewer  is  referring  to 
Esherick 's  saying  of  the  Gary  house  that  the  window  wall  was 
really  seen  as  the  side  of  the  room] .   Maybe  in  the  sixties  you 
were  seeing  larger  elements  at  one  time  than  you  had  before. 

Esherick:   Again,  some  of  this—I'm  just  reacting,  I  suspect,  to  the  temper 
of  the  times.  And  I  don't  know  what  it  was  that  was  happening 
in  the  sixties  that  was  different  from  what's  happening  in  the 
nineties.   I  think  that,  with  all  the  upheavals  and  so  on  of  the 
sixties,  people  still  had  a  self-confidence  and  a  belief  in  what 
they  were  designing. 

But  now,  what  seems  to  be  going  on  is  an  equally  strong 
belief,  but  a  belief  in  nothing,  kind  of  a  negative  view  of  the 
world,  or  an  antagonistic  view  of  things.   In  the  sixties, 
people  wanted  to  make  things  work.  We  were  well  past  the  war, 
that  is,  the  Second  World  War,  and  everybody  had  the  benefits  of 
a  kind  of  peaceful  time,  and  those  folks  who  had  been  away  in 
the  war  and  had  lived  through  the  depression  had  all  the 
benefits  of  the  G.I.  Bill  and  everything  else.   There  was  a 
pervasive  positive  attitude. 

Part  of  the  positive  attitude  may  have  been  artificial,  to 
blank  out  the  Cold  War,  blank  out  the  potential  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  they'd  already  successfully  blanked  out  Korea. 

Riess:     Are  you  talking  about  architects  and  clients,  or  just 
architects? 

Esherick:   No,  I'm  talking  about  the  general  social  milieu,  the  social  and 
cultural  scene  in  which  you  work.   I'm  always  trying  to  figure 
that  out.   That's  probably  more  on  my  mind  because  a  week  from 
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Sunday  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  dropping  of  the  bomb 
on  Hiroshima,  and  I  was  on  a  carrier  off  Japan  that  day  being 
pounded  by  kamikazes.   A  very  significant  day  for  me.   The  whole 
thing  becomes  a--I  don't  know  what  I'm  going  to  do  on  Sunday, 
but  I  want  to  remember  my  friends  and  try  to  think  about  it  a 
little  bit. 

But  it's  in  those  senses  of  something  beyond  architecture 
more  than  worrying  about  whether  you've  got  your  mortgage  paid, 
or  stuff  like  that. 

Riess:     It's  interesting  that  the  sixties  was  a  congenial  time  in  a  way 
that  the  nineties  and  eighties  aren't. 

Esherick:   Well,  a  couple  of  things  are  happening.   It's  hard  for  me  to 

analyze,  because  the  core  of  the  work  that  we  were  doing  in  the 
sixties  was  pretty  much  residential,  it  really  dominated  things. 
By  the  eighties  and  the  nineties,  the  houses  were  sort  of 
incidental.   Right  now  there  seem  to  be  more  houses  going  on 
than  one  a  year,  which  I  liked  to  have  as  a  limit,  but  things 
don't  get  finished,  and  there  are  delays.   We  just  finished  a 
couple  this  month,  and  one  a  few  months  ago,  and  there  is  one 
under  construction,  and  three  or  four  others  that  are  in  the 
drawing  stage.   They're  all  being  worked  on  at  the  same  time. 

Riess:     Do  you  try  to  keep  them  going  in  part  for  this  reason  that  you 

mentioned  earlier,  that  it's  a  good  thing  for  the  office  and  for 
younger  people  to  understand  about  a  house? 

Esherick:   Yes,  because  you  can  learn  more  on  a  house,  and  you  can  learn 
how  to  deal  with  people. 


Women  Architects  and  Houses 


Riess:     How  do  you  involve  the  entire  office,  then,  in  doing  a  house? 
Esherick:   I  don't.   You  just  hope  that  it  rubs  off  on  a  few  people. 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  distribution  of  the  Musil  thing,  the 
people  who  work  on  the  houses  are  all  women.   That's  quite 
deliberate.  For  one  thing,  they  usually  don't  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  major  responsibility  in  a  building.  The 
other  thing  is--and  I  will  probably  sound  sexist  now—but  I  find 
that  women  listen  better  and  they  are  much  more  attentive,  and 
they  are  more  subtle  in  understanding  clients.  They  feel  things 
out  in  a  way  that  a  lot  of  men  don't. 
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I'm  probably  doing  the  wrong  thing  in  encouraging  people 
who  are  already  acting  in  the  right  way,  and  not  bringing  in 
males  who  don't  understand  this.   I  suppose  I  could  do  more  good 
by  changing  them.   But  I'm  not  going  to  change  the  world. 

Riess:     [laughs]   Another  dynamic  is  that  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  you 
were  working  with  the  wives  as  the  more  vocal  half  of  the 
couple,  and  that  was  a  very  sex-appropriate  thing.   Women  from 
the  office  maybe  try  to  get  the  men  in  the  couple  to  say  what 
they  want . 

Esherick:   They're  good  with  both.   The  interesting  thing  is  that  Tom  Gallo 
is  the  much  more  energetic  questioner  of  the  two  of  what  we're 
doing.   Nancy  Genn  as  an  artist  is  the  much  more  active  one  in 
that.   The  house  down  in  Woodside  it's  pretty  much  both,  which 
is  always  nice. 

Riess:     Being  in  the  School  of  Architecture,  rubbing  shoulders  with  a 
lot  of  other  architects,  were  you  getting  some  good  stuff  from 
collegial  connections? 

Esherick:   What  do  you  mean  by  good  stuff? 

Riess:     Just  good  ideas,  eye-opening,  door-opening,  mind-opening  ideas. 

Esherick:   Probably  not  so  much  from  people  in  the  architectural  school  but 
from  friends  elsewhere  on  the  campus . 

Riess:     There  was  not  a  lot  of  inspiring  work  being  done  by  people  you 
were  teaching  with? 

Esherick:   We  used  to  talk  about  it,  but  it  was  all  kind  of  low-key. 

The  people  I  enjoy--a  lot  of  my  friends,  the  people  that  I 
liked  to  hang  out  with,  were  people  in  mathematics  and 
statistics,  and  the  business  administration  folks  who  were 
active  in  operations  research  with  all  its  subsidiary 
eccentricities,  like  systems  theory  and  queuing  theory,  and 
people  who  were  the  first  computer  freaks  on  the  campus.   But  it 
wasn't  about  gender  issues. 

Riess:     I  didn't  mean  gender  issues,  I  meant  just  the  collegial  things 
you  get  from  teaching. 

Esherick:   But  an  awful  lot  of  what  you  get  is  from  the  students.   I  did 
learn  a  huge  amount  from  students,  because  they  would  ask 
questions,  and  I  wouldn't  have  the  answers,  because  I  never 
would  have  thought  of  it,  thought  of  things  in  the  way  in  which 
they  thought  of  them. 
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Foreign  Architectural  Vocabularies  ii 


Esherick:   In  the  sixties  there  were  a  lot  more  foreign  students  than  we 

get  today,  people  coming  from  distinctly  different  cultures  with 
a  strongly  different  cultural  worldview.  The  ideas  that  come 
out  of  one  culture  or  one  society  are  bound  to  be  quite 
different,  so  you  learned  a  lot  from  that.   You  learned  a  great 
deal  from  the  western  Europeans,  or  the  transplanted  Europeans 
in  Argentina. 

During  one  of  Argentina's  many  dictatorships,  a  large 
number  of  Argentineans  did  everything  they  could  to  get  out  of 
the  country  to  go  to  school.   Interestingly  enough,  even  though 
Peron  was  still  around,  they  went  back,  but  I  think  really 
transformed  in  some  way.   They  were  always  interesting  to  talk 
to.   They  didn't  talk  too  much  about  politics. 

Riess:     They  didn't  talk  too  much  about  politics? 

Esherick:  Not  too  much.  Only  the  Middle  Eastern  ones.  I  had  a  student 
who  spent  all  his  time  trying  to  figure  how  to  kill  the  Shah, 
[laughter]  He  was  really  serious. 

Riess:     To  pursue  this,  when  you  were  working  on  Wurster  Hall  with 

Vernon  DeMars  and  Don  Olsen  you  said  that  a  major  problem  was 
that  you  had  different  vocabularies.   I  should  think  that  would 
be  a  major  problem  also  with  students  who  came  from  other 
countries.   You're  saying  that  maybe  it  can  also  be  eye-opening 
in  some  situations? 

Esherick:   Yes,  their  social  and  cultural  language,  and  probably  sort  of 

class  language,  too--I  hate  to  use  such  an  English- sound ing,  or 
a  UK-sounding  word,  but  it  really  is  a  fact. 

Riess:  When  you  were  talking  about  working  with  Don  and  Vernon  you  said 
that  you  really  all  had  different  ideas  of  a  window,  and  that  it 
was  problematic. 

Esherick:   Yes. 

Riess:     So  how  does  it  become  less  problematic  and  more  eye-opening  and 
wonderful? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  assume  we're  still  with  the  foreign  student. 
Riess:     Yes. 
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Esherick:  That  their  perceptions,  when  they  look  at  anything,  they  look  at 
a  street,  they  look  at  a  window,  they  look  at  a  room,  what  they 
see  is  never  really  just  what  is  right  there.   Because  what  they 
see  is  modified  by  what  they  have  already  seen  elsewhere.   The 
perception  is  a  learned  and  interpreted  perception.   I  mean, 
this  is  the  case  with,  say,  what  makes  a  good  proportion--it ' s 
terrible  to  say  that  as  though  there  are  absolutes—but  what 
makes  a  likeable  proportion  for  different  people?  Or,  What's 
hot?   Is  hot  forty  degrees  Centigrade,  or  is  hot  twenty  degrees 
Centigrade? 

Riess:     You  don't  try  to  resolve  these  things,  you  just  have  to  notice 
them. 

Esherick:   Yes.   Notice,  and  understand  why  they  got  that  way. 

Riess:     And  you  don't  try  to  translate  it?  I  think  of  the  buildings  of 
Luis  Barragan,  huge  high  walls—just  looking  at  them  in  pictures 
makes  me  uncomfortable  and  I  want  to  draw  back. 

Esherick:   Yes.   [laughs] 

I've  always  liked  Barragan 's  work,  and  like  it  even  more 
since  I  came  to  know  a  marvelous  man  called  Juan  Palamar.   Juan 
is  the  director  of  the  Barragan  Foundation.   Juan  goes  around 
collecting  names  of  architects  all  around  the  world  to  be 
members  of  the  Barragan  Foundation,  so  I've  signed  on.   I  keep 
thinking  that  I  ought  to  go  down  there,  because  he's  such  an 
interesting  man.  But  I've  learned  an  awful  lot  about  Barragan 
and  what  he  was  trying  to  do. 

Barragan  was  a  painter,  as  well  as  an  architect,  a  real 
practicing  painter.   He  didn't  just  diddle  around  with  stuff 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  way  I  do,  but  he  really  worked 
at  it. 


Jobs:  Dennis  (Eastman).  Larsen.  Frohlich 


Riess:     Okay,  the  Dennis  residence,  a  "remodeling  and  significant 
addition  to  the  Ben  Eastman  house  in  Woodside."  [16008] 

Esherick:   It's  an  interesting  house.   The  Ben  Eastman  house  is  somewhat 

like  the  Sam  Eastman  house  that  I  had  designed  [in  1939]  when  I 
was  in  Gardner's  office.   It's  just  a  simple  gable  roof  house, 
but  instead  of  the  ridge  running  the  long  way  of  the  basic 
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building  form,  the  ridge  runs  the  short  way,  making  a  narrow 
building,  and  higher  interior  space. 

The  Eastman  house  had  the  quality  of  being  a  complete 
finished  thing.   There  it  is,  and  you  can't  do  anything  with  it. 
I  may  have  mentioned  in  my  notes  that  I  had  always  thought  that 
one  of  the  difficulties  with  that  form  was  that  it  was 
impossible  to  add  onto. 

Riess:     You  talked  about  this  with  another  house  earlier,  this  problem. 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  may  have  talked  about  it  when  we  were  talking  about 

Eastman,  because  the  Dennises  bought  the  Eastman  house.   Ben  and 
his  wife  and  their  big  pile  of  redheaded  kids  all  moved  to 
Wyoming  or  Montana  or  someplace  or  other. 

Anyway,  the  Dennis  house  turned  out  to  be  a  very  handsome, 
screwy  house--!  don't  remember  what  it  looks  like  on  the 
outside.  The  Dennises  had  a  couple  of  kids,  and  they  loved  the 
site  in  Woodside,  but  they  just  wanted  something  substantially 
bigger.   The  Eastman  house  was  really  quite  modest.   Reid  was  a 
financial  wizard  who  had  been  an  investment  guru,  and  there  was 
some  company  that  was  in  electronics  that  he  was  sponsoring 
early  on,  and  he  became  a  big  stockholder  with  money  coming  out 
of  his  ears. 

And  Peggy  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  mine  in  San 
Rafael,  with  whom  I  used  to  play  tennis,  doubles,  every  Sunday 
morning.   It  was  a  wonderfully  polite  game  of  tennis,  of  Harry 
Evans  and  Kirk  Smith,  who  were  each  of  them  some  thirty  years 
older  than  me,  and  then  they'd  always  bring  in  some  other 
younger  person.   And  they  were  very  good. 

One  thing  about  an  experienced  older  tennis  player,  they 
can  sure  run  the  kids  ragged.   They're  so  smart,  they  know  Just 
exactly  what  to  do  to  you- -they  put  drop  shots  in  front  of  you, 
and  drive  you  nuts. 

Anyway,  Peggy  Evans,  ultimately  Peggy  Dennis,  was  the 
daughter  of  Harry  Evans,  and  just  an  absolutely  beautiful  young 
woman.   She  was  extraordinary.   I  used  to  stand  and  look  in  awe 
at  this  beautiful  young  creature.  That  was  before  the  war,  and 
I  lost  track  of  them,  and  all  of  a  sudden  they  wandered  in  here. 
She  hadn't  changed  a  bit  since  she  was  a  teenager.   She  was 
still  just  as  elegant  and  beautiful,  and  a  really  marvelous 
person.   Both  she  and  Reed  were  great  people.   I  believe  they 
still  live  in  the  house.   It  was  a  good  house  anyway. 

Riess:     Good.   The  Larsen  house,  on  Scott? 
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Esherick: 


Riess: 


Yes.   That  went  through  wonderful  transformations.   There  were 
two  designs,  and  one  of  them  turned  out  to  be  much  more 
complicated  and  really- -well,  too  expensive.   Nils  Larsen  was  a 
builder,  and  a  very  good  builder,  a  big,  tough,  roughneck 
Scandinavian.   Tito  Larsen  was  very  Italian.   He  always  used  to 
refer  to  her  as  "the  Italian."   [laughter]   She'd  want 
something,  or  I'd  have  a  question,  and  I'd  call  him  up  and  he'd 
say,  "Well,  what's  the  Italian  want?" 

Basically,  what  she  wanted,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  was  a 
spiral  staircase.   The  house  is  very  simple.   It's  a  stucco  house, 
very  formal.   You  enter  into  a  long  hall  running  the  long  way  of 
the  house.  The  main  thing  in  the  hallway  is  the  spiral  stair.  The 
living  room  is  in  the  back,  the  kitchen  in  the  middle,  and  the 
dining  room  at  the  front.  The  stair  is  toward  the  rear,  adjoining 
the  living  room.   There  is  a  duplicate  of  the  living  room  for  the 
family  right  on  top  of  the  main  living  room. 

They  had  a  son,  and  his  room  was  in  the  middle,  and  the 
master  bedroom  was  over  the  dining  room  looking  out  on  Scott. 
So  it  was  a  very  simple,  plain  box.   You  drove  in  the  garage 
underneath  from  a  narrow  access  drive  on  the  west.  Adjoining 
the  garage  was  a  big  shop  (I'm  pretty  sure). 

But  they  were  great  fun  to  work  with.  Nils  unfortunately 
died  really  early.   Tito  is  still  around  and  she  is  very  active 
with  the  museum  [SFMOMA],  and  one  of  those  wonderfully  outspoken 
people.   They  were  great  fun  to  work  with.   And  working  with  a 
knowledgeable  contractor  is  always  a  joy. 


Bradley,  summer  residence. 
Rubicon  Beach?1 


Must  be  an  addition  to  the  house  on 


Esherick:   Yes,  I'm  sure  it  was, 
something  or  other. 

Riess:     Frohlich. 


They  needed  another  maid's  room  or 


Esherick:  We've  talked  some  about  Frohlich.  That's  the  one  with  the 

transite  siding,  an  interesting  house,  very  strongly  modular  on 
a  four-foot  module.  Transite  came  in  four-foot-wide  sheets,  so 
the  cladding  of  the  house  was  simply  big  four-foot-wide  sheets 
with  oversized  battens  covering  the  joints  at  every  four  feet. 
The  battens  were  three-by-fours  or  something  like  that,  rough 
pine  battens,  as  I  recall  it. 


'Mis -number ing  from  EHDD  list  accounts  for  repeat  discussion  of 
Bradley  and  Frohlich. 
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It  was  an  interesting  house  because  you  drove  in  to  the 
garage  up  above,  and  then  you  could  walk  across  a  bridge  from 
the  garage  that  took  you  directly  into  the  bedrooms,  which  were 
on  the  upper  level.  Guests  would  come  in  underneath  the  bridge 
directly  into  a  big  courtyard,  and  the  courtyard  was  formed  by 
the  kitchen  and  the  two- storey-high  living  room. 

Riess:  Did  you  have  to  talk  them  into  using  transite?  Was  transite  a 
sort  of  far-out  thing?  Do  I  remember  a  Wurster  transite  house 
in  the  show  at  the  University  Art  Museum? 

Esherick:   Probably.   But  transite  is  dangerous  if  you  skillsaw  it  and 
stand  around  without  a  mask  on,  breathing  all  the  chewed-up 
asbestos.   Otherwise,  there  isn't  anything  wrong  with  it.   I  had 
known  about  transite  because  it  is  the  American  version  of  a 
Swiss  material  called  the  Eternit,  which  was  one  of  the  original 
cement-asbestos  products  for  piping  or  sheathing. 

Transite  came  in  flat  sheets,  and  also  in  corrugated 
sheets.   It  was  used  as  an  industrial  siding,  or  it  was  used  as 
a  roofing  material.   It  got  a  tremendous  use  in  things  like 
powerhouses  and  stuff  like  that,  which  are  usually  just  big 
steel  frames  covered  with  the  cheapest  sheathing  they  could  get. 
There's  so  much  energy  being  dumped  in  the  inside,  nobody  ever 
cared  whether  it  was  insulated  or  not.   There  was  a  whole  system 
for  building  with  transite.   It  was  quite  beautiful  stuff,  I 
always  thought,  and  I've  always  loved  industrial  buildings. 

Riess:     So  your  reason  for  using  it  was  because  it  appealed  to  you  as  a 
material,  and  the  modular  aspects. 

Esherick:  Yes,  and  it  was  a  direct  thing  to  do.  And  because  there  was 
always  dollar  pressure  on  almost  everything  one  did.  I  also 
liked  the  dumb  anonymous  quality. 

Riess:     Dollar  pressure  on  you?  Really? 

Esherick:   Not  terrible  pressure,  but  there.   The  pressure  may  have  been 
induced  by  me  from  the  experience  of  having  grown  up  in  the 
Depression.   By  this  time,  people  coming  in  like  the  Frohlichs 
were  younger  than  me,  and  didn't  know  about  the  Depression.   But 
I  always  thought  that  there  was  a  fundamental  ethical 
responsibility  to  do  the  most  economical  thing. 


More  Surfaces 

Esherick:   The  Daily  Pacific  Builder,  which  is  a  construction  newspaper, 
every  week  carried  materials  costs.   I  used  to  read  that 
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Riess: 

Esherick: 

Riess: 

Esherick: 


faithfully.   I  got  started  using  shingles  because  tongue  and 
groove  wood  siding  became  so  expensive  that  shingles  became 
relatively  cheap,  and  I  learned  how  to  use  shingles,  probably 
with  some  help  from  Mr.  Steilberg,  and  started  to  use  shingles. 
Nobody  else  was  using  them,  and  in  fact,  until  I  started  using 
shingles  I  didn't  understand  the  particular  qualities  that 
shingles  have  from  an  appearance  point  of  view. 

If  you  do  a  building  with  wood  siding,  you  put  it  on 
horizontally  or  vertically.   Some  people  try  to  put  it  on 
diagonally,  but  there  are  problems  that  I  won't  get  into—it 
leaks.   And  the  horizontal  layout  suggests  a  kind  of  layering, 
like  a  log  cabin  or  something  like  that.  And  the  vertical 
suggests  sticks  that  are  holding  things  up.   The  directional 
character  that  results  suggests  something  else. 

What  always  intrigued  me  about  shingles,  when  I  got  to  know 
about  it,  was  that  it  wasn't  directional.   It  was  like  fish 
scales.   It  was  a  different  kind  of  a  surface.   So  then  I 
started  to  use  shingles,  and  I  don't  think  anybody  else  was 
doing  shingles  at  the  time,  except  just  occasional  things. 

But  you  had  a  Berkeley  tradition  to  look  back  to  for  shingles? 
Yes,  and  I  liked  it  from  what  I  saw. 

My  house  has  shingles--it ' s  a  two-storey  bungalow  type,  stucco 
bottom  storey  and  shingled  top,  shingles  and  shakes  both.   So  I 
think  of  that  as  a  tradition. 

Yes,  well,  it  is.  When  I  say  nobody,  I'm  talking  about 
architects  designing  buildings.   Builders  are  sensible. 


Wheary  House,  and  Lathes,  Precision.  Bones 


[Interview  20:  August  17,  1995]  ii 


Esherick:   The  Wheary  residence  [16103].   Gene  Wheary  was  a  Penn  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  family  luggage  business.  His  wife 
was  Cynthia  Towne,  from  an  old  San  Francisco  family.  The  house 
on  Pacific  is  at  Presidio  Wall,  west  of  Lyon,  looking  over 
Julius  Kahn  playground.   The  Wheary 's  lot  was  in  the  garden  to 
the  east  of  the  old  Towne  house.   The  garden  is  to  the  south, 
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view  to  the  north.   The  folks  around  there  keep  the  cypress 
trees  in  the  Presidio  trimmed  so  there  is  a  view. 

You  enter  the  house  from  the  street  level  and  go  up  to  the 
main  floor,  living  room  and  a  library  looking  north,  and  a 
dining  room  and  sitting  space  all  along  the  south,  looking  on 
the  gardens.  Light  is  dumped  into  the  stairwell  and  from  an 
offset  in  the  living  room,  and  of  course,  from  the  garden.   The 
parents'  bedroom  is  on  the  north  side,  and  the  boys,  three  of 
them,  were  in  a  sort  of  dormitory  on  the  south. 

The  original  interiors  were  probably  by  Nora  Kenyon,  of 
Armstrong,  Carter,  Kenyon- -Nora  had  been  the  bookkeeper  but 
learned  the  business  and  was  a  good,  conservative  designer.   The 
Whearys  moved  to  Carmel--a  lot  of  Penn  friends  have  retired 
there  and  play  golf. 

II 

Esherick:   There  was  an  interim  owner  [of  the  Wheary  residence]  whom  I 

never  knew.   Dmitri  Vedensky,  who  used  to  work  for  us,  remodeled 
the  place  for  them.   He  didn't  do  much.   The  main  thing  that  he 
did  was  to  remove  the  chandelier-like  thing  that  was  over  the 
dining  room  table.   It  was  made  out  of  the  industrial  reflector 
lights  that  are  used  to  illuminate  billboards,  sort  of  an 
elliptical  porcelain  thing  mounted  on  a  tubular  stem.   The 
reflectors  were  turned  so  that  they  faced  up  to  give  a  good  even 
light  on  the  ceiling.   A  little  shielded  lamp  in  the  center  of 
the  fixture  dumped  a  nice  gentle  light  down  on  the  table.   There 
were  three  upturned  reflectors  to  make  this  chandelier. 

The  new  people  who  bought  the  house  couldn't  stand  the 

thing  because  these  fixtures  reminded  them  of  bedpans.  And  the 

idea  of  bedpans  over  the  dining  room  table  was  a  little  more 
than  they  could  take,  so  they  eliminated  that. 

Then  they  sold  it  to  Jan  Shrem,  the  guy  who  owns  Clos 
Pegase  and  who  had  that  winery  and  house  done  by  Michael  Graves. 
Jan  had  an  incredible  collection  of  German  Dada  and  Surrealist 
painting  and  sculpture,  Just  magnificent  things.   He  moved  in, 
cleaned  everything  out,  made  it  all  very  sparse;  it  was  sparse 
enough  to  begin  with,  with  the  earlier  furnishing  design,  and  he 
made  it  even  more  sparse. 

Riess:     Did  he  have  a  decorator? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know,  but  I  sort  of  doubt  it.   His  wife,  Mitsuku,  is  an 
artist  and  works  in  ceramics.   Her  judgment,  I  think,  was  good 
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enough  to  handle  it--and  his  judgment  is  good,  too,  after  all, 
he  had  selected  all  this  great  stuff.   It  looked  wonderful. 

Then  when  they  built  the  winery  they  moved  up  to  Calistoga, 
and  the  old  Wheary  house  has  since  been  bought  by  a  family  from 
Hong  Kong.   My  understanding  is—I've  been  told  that  I  don't 
want  to  see  the  house.   Do  you  know  Hong  Kong  at  all?  Huge 
parts  of  downtown  Hong  Kong  are  shanty-towns.   So  many  people 
fled  from  mainland  China  to  Hong  Kong,  there  are  all  these  wood 
shacks  all  over  the  place,  and  actually  you  see  very  well 
dressed  people  leaving  these  shanty-towns  on  their  way  to  work. 

My  surmise  is  that  a  wood  interior,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Hong  Kong  Chinese,  suggests  that  they're  living  in  some  kind 
of  a  shanty-town  building,  so  they  got  rid  of  all  the  beautiful 
wood,  covered  it  over  with  sheetrock  or  something  or  other.   And 
I  think  it's  pretty  much  gaued-up.   [laughs]   Don't  ask  me  how 
you  spell  gaued. 

Riess:     Gau?  Well,  tell  me  what  the  word  is.   I  don't  know  the  word. 

Esherick:   I  don't  even  know  how  you  would  spell  it.   I  always  thought  it 
was  g-a-u. 

Riess:     Is  that  a  Chinese  word?  Why  don't  I  know  this  word  at  all? 

Esherick:   I  don't  where  half  the  words  I  use  come  from.   [laughter]   Yes, 
it  means-- 

Riess:     Tarted  up? 

Esherick:   Yes,  but  more  than  that.   Oh,  I  know  what  it  comes  from:  it's  a 
machinist's  term.   When  you're  turning  most  steels,  if  your 
tools  are  relatively  sharp,  after  you've  made  the  rough  cuts, 
you  can  get  an  almost  perfect  polished  finish.   But  some  steels 
turn  very  poorly,  and  stainless,  for  example,  is  very,  very 
difficult  to  turn.   It's  probably  better  to  grind  it  rather  than 
to  turn  it  with  a  normal  tool. 

What  happens  with  stainless  is  that  everything  will  go 
along  fine,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  the  cutting  tool  digs  in 
and  tears  the  finish,  so  that  what  was  a  beautiful  finish 
becomes  a  messy,  torn-up,  chewed-up  thing,  and  that's  gauing. 
That's  unusual,  because  I  remembered  what  the  source  was--I  had 
some  machinist  friends,  and  I'm  about  a  tenth-rate  machinist 
myself.   I  know  how  to  run  a  lathe  and  a  mill,  but  not  very 
well. 

Riess:     What  is  it  that  is  so  much  fun  about  machine  work? 
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Esherick:   I  don't  know.   I  think  there's  something  about  the  precision  of 
it  that's  remarkable. 

I  had  a  neighbor  when  I  lived  over  in  Ross  who  I  think  was 
an  eye  doctor,  I'm  not  sure.   He  loved  machine  work.   He  had  a 
nice  house  that  I  think  Heavy  Lloyd  had  done,  a  concrete  block 
house.   He  had  it  before  the  war,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  war 
he  bought  some  war  surplus  material,  tools,  from  the  navy,  and 
he  got  this  gigantic  damn  lathe.   [laughs]   It  would  probably 
swing  something  better  than  a  foot,  which  would  mean  you  could 
turn  something  two  feet  in  diameter,  between  centers—from  one 
end  to  the  other  was  about  eight  feet.   It  was  a  beautifully 
made  lathe,  probably  meant  to  clean  up  5"  guns. 

After  the  guy  got  this  monstrous  lathe  I'd  visit  him,  and 
he'd  be  down  in  the  basement  turning  out  ten- twenty- four  screws. 
A  ten-twenty-four  is  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
diameter.   [laughter]   Here's  this  huge  empty  lathe  way  down  at 
the  far  end,  and  there  he  was  threading  these  machine  screws. 

Riess:     Have  you  interested  your  sons  in  this  kind  of  activity? 

Esherick:   They're  competent.   Peter,  the  youngest  one,  is  very  good.   He 
tends  to  get  more  abstract,  but  he's  good  at  it.   He  was 
building  cars  when  he  was  twelve  or  something  like  that.   The 
little  go-cart-like  things.   He  loved  putting  together  kit 
radios,  and  he  was  so  prolific  at  this  that  he'd  do  one  a  week. 
I  used  to  bring  a  kit  home  on  a  weekend,  and  the  first  thing  he 
would  do  would  be  to  open  the  box  and  take  everything  out,  and 
the  directions  would  be  there.   He'd  throw  the  directions  over 
his  shoulder,   [laughter] 

I'd  say,  "Damn  it,  save  the  directions!"   "I  don't  need 
them."  He  was  incredible,  he  could  just  figure  out  how  it  went 
together. 

Joe  wasn't  the  same.  But  it  just  sort  of  rubbed  off.   I 
liked  the  fact  that  they  could  watch  anything,  they  were  always 
welcome,  and  we  could  talk  about  it,  but  they  weren't  ever 
pushed  into  anything.   The  only  thing  I  ever  pushed  them  into 
was  climbing,  and  I  used  to  have  them  on  a  rope  at  a  very  early 
age,  climbing  rocks.   It  didn't  take  with  Lisa,  but  Joe  and 
Peter  both  became  very  good  climbers.   Peter  became  an 
exceptionally  good  technical  climber,  and  Joe  is  a  good  climber. 
Some  of  his  climbing  friends  became  Everest  freaks. 

Riess:     And  to  finish  off  this  gauing  discussion,  it's  taught  you 
something  to  know  how  to  do  all  of  this? 
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Esherick:   Yes. 

Riess:     It's  different  from  what  Wharton  taught  you? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  I  worked  for  Wharton  doing  traditional  European 
hand-tooled  cabinet  work  and  furniture  work  and  so  on.  And 
before  I  worked  for  Wharton,  I  had  been  a  casual  apprentice  for 
Jim  House,  who  was  a  sculptor.   Jim  was  a  very  good  teacher.   I 
learned  a  whole  lot  about  carving  wood  from  them. 

The  fun  with  Jim  House  is  that  he  had  the  nerve  to  trust  me 
with  a  big  two-bitted  axe  to  rough  out  a  piece.  We  had  to  take 
so  much  wood  off,  I  was  taking  a  full  swing  with  a  two-bitted 
axe  to  do  the  initial  cuts.   It  was  a  little  scary,  because  if 
you  louse  it  up,  then  you've  really  loused  it  up. 

So  I  had  grown  up  from--I  shouldn't  say  grown  up,  that's  a 
dangerous  word  with  me--but  I  had  gone  through  this  sort  of  hand 
tool  stuff,  and  then  after  racing  cars  and  racing  sailboats,  I 
got  involved  with  more  precision  in  the  process.   I  have  a  lathe 
and  a  mill  and  drill  press  and  all  kinds  of  stuff  like  that  at 
home.   I  don't  use  it  much  any  more. 

I've  always  been  interested  in  ships,  especially  old 
sailing  ships.   I  remember  seeing  an  exhibit  of  Napoleonic  War 
bone  models  someplace  in  New  York  once.   I  had  never  seen  these 
bone  models  before. 

Riess:     Bone? 

Esherick:   Yes.   They  were  actually  made  out  of  soup  bones.   The  prisoners 
of  war  were  put  in  Plymouth  Harbor  or  someplace  or  another  on 
these  old  hulks,  basically  retired  old  warships,  and  the  men 
lived  on  them.   They  anchored  them  out  in  the  roadstead  so  far 
away  that  they  couldn't  get  away,  and  they  didn't  have  anything 
else  to  do. 

On  a  couple  of  the  ships  most  of  the  prisoners  were  from  a 
couple  of  villages  in  France  that  made  all  sorts  of  bone 
ornaments  and  carvings  and  so  on,  and  so  in  order  to  make  money, 
they  would  make  this  bone  stuff  and  sell  it.   Then  they  started 
to  make  ship  models  too,  because  it  was  something  they  knew 
about  it.   The  models  are  usually  very  crude. 

I  someplace  stumbled  across  a  book  that  explained  how  it 
was  all  done,  and  that  really  fascinated  me,  so  I  started  to  do 
it.   It's  a  plank-on-frame  model;  the  hull  is  now  finished,  and 
a  couple  of  the  masts  are  roughed  out.   The  guns  have  all  been 
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made  and  turned  and  are  in  place.   It's  been  stopped  for  about 
ten  years.   I  ran  out  of  time  on  it. 

Riess:     You  do  the  bones  on  machines  rather  than  whittling  them? 
Esherick:   No,  you  whittle  them.   That's  all  hand  work. 

You  know,  living  with  anybody  like  me  must  be  absolutely 
impossible.   Boiling  down  bones  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  whole 
damn  house  smells  like  an  abandoned  abattoir. 


Lowe  House,  and  Influence  of  Ernesto  Rogers,  and  Homsey's  Rubin 
House 


Riess: 

Esherick: 
Riess: 

Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


The  Hong  Kong  owners  of  the  Wheary  house  have  inspired  the  great 
digression. 

[laughs]   Sorry  about  that! 
No,  my  fault. 

Okay,  the  Lowe  residence.  [16104] 

I  don't  know  whatever  became  of  the  Lowes.   He  was  a  very  nice 
man—they  both  were.   He  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  little  bit  older 
than  Mrs.  Lowe.   I  thought  that  they  were  refugees  from  Germany, 
but  I'm  not  sure  about  it.  But  just  lovely  people. 

The  lot  they  had  was  a  tiny  lot  on  Sea  Cliff  Drive  right  at 
the  end,  just  before  you  go  into  Lincoln  Park.   Up  against  the 
park  there's  a  road  that  goes  south,  and  there's  a  tennis  club 
back  in  there.   It's  a  numbered  avenue.  Their  house  is  right  on 
the  corner.   It's  a  vertical  pile  with  a  roof  garden.   They  were 
sunbathing  freaks,  and  there's  a  big  windscreen.   But  it's  very 


tiny,  and  very  intricate, 
to  look  at  it  again. 


I  ought  to  get  the  drawings  out  just 


As  we  talk  about  1961  and  1962,  the  immanence  of  the  Gary  and 
the  Bermak  cast  the  rest  of  these  houses  into  a  kind  of  shadow. 

Yes.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  mentioned  it,  but  this  is  a 
good  time  for  a  little  interlude,  or  digression  perhaps  we 
should  say. 

I  had  been  doing  a  certain  kind  of  very  simple,  economical 
house. 
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Riess:     You  said  the  Beck  house  was  the  last  of  the  middle-class  houses. 

Esherick:   Yes,  right.   Well,  it  is,  but—and  it's  also  the  last  one  where 
you  accept  all  the  conventions  of  how  houses  are  supposed  to  be 
done.   It  was  a  two-storey  house.  The  roof  could  give  shelter 
to  the  upper  floor  windows,  but  then  there  was  no  similar 
protection  for  lower  floor  openings.  Furthermore,  you  usually 
ran  the  overhang  all  the  way  around  the  building,  whether  you 
needed  it  or  not.  With  the  Gary  house,  for  example,  the 
overhang  only  exists  where  the  window  is.   It  took  quite 
different  techniques. 

The  Gary  house,  I  think,  was  maybe  the  first  one  of  this 
lot.   I  had  got  tired  of  doing  something  that  I  knew  how  to  do, 
and  said  that  I  just  wasn't  going  to  take  any  houses  until  I 
could  do  them  more  on  my  own  terms .   Not  that  I  wanted  to 
dictate  to  the  client;  I  didn't  want  to  take  something  on  when 
they  thought  I  was  going  to  do  something  else.   So  I  tried  to 
tell  people  frankly  that  I  didn't  want  to  do  that,  but  I  didn't 
know  what  I  did  want  to  do.   I  didn't  know  how  it  would  come 
out. 

Well,  now,  what's  interesting  is  that  at  about  this  time  I 
got  to  know  Ernesto  Rogers,  the  Italian  architect.   It  was  BBPR, 
--Banfi,  Belgioso,  Peressutti,  and  Rogers.   They  were  all 
partisans,  or  had  been,  in  Italy,  and  I  think  the  first  two 
names  are  memorial  names  of  people  who  were  shot  by  the  Nazis-- 
either  the  Nazis  or  the  Fascists.   [Banfi  died  at  Auschwitz.] 
Ernesto  was  that  kind  of  a  guy:  even  though  he  was  really  the 
mind  of  the  place,  and  conscience  too,  I  suspect,  he  was  the 
last  name  on  the  list.   Peressutti  is  a  bright  guy--Peressutti 
taught  at  Princeton. 

Ernesto  came  to  Berkeley  for  several  years.   It  was  Bill 
Wurster,  typically,  who  found  him  and  brought  him  over  for  a 
two-month  period  each  year. 

I  suppose  I  could  say  it's  the  luck  of  the  draw,  but 
somehow  or  other  Bill  had  confidence  in  my  ability  to  work  with 
these  people ,  and  enough  interest  to  support  them  in  what  they 
wanted  to  do. 

Riess:     Were  they  under  your  wing? 
Esherick:   Well,  I  was  under  their  wing  really. 

It  was  a  marvelous  time.  And  I  got  to  know  Konrad 
Wachsmann.   I  had  met  Wachsmann  when  he  was  in  Germany.   He  was 
vaguely  related  to  the  Hochschule  fur  Gestaltung  at  Ulm,  the 
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Riess: 


HFG.   Then  came  Frei  Otto- -I'm  not  sure  about  the  sequence  of 
these  things .   I  have  a  feeling  that  Wachsmann  and  Otto  came 
after  Rogers.   Frei  Otto  is  the  guy  who  does  all  these  marvelous 
tension  structures. 

Wachsmann  was  interesting,  because  I  understand  that  when 
he  lived  in  Germany  he  had  insisted  on  being  called  [pronounced] 
"Waxman,"  and  when  he  came  over  here,  then  he  was  "Vachsman,"  or 
vice  versa—maybe  I  have  it  all  backwards. 

Anyway,  Ernesto  was  a  tremendously  stimulating  guy, 
thinking  about  all  sorts  of  crazy  stuff.   He  was  the  editor  of 
Casabella,  the  great  Italian  architectural  design  magazine. 

I  asked  earlier  about  influences  from  other  members  of  the 
department,  and  you  more  or  less  denied  that,  and  now  it  is 
coming  up. 


Esherick:   [laughter]   You  finally  wore  me  down  and  made  me  honest? 

Riess:     Well,  this  is  wonderful.   So  they  were  put  under  your  wing, 
whatever,  by  Wurster.   You  started  this  digression  by  saying 
that  the  early  sixties  were  a  time  when  you  didn't  want  to  be 
doing  the  same  thing  any  longer. 

Esherick:   Right.  Well,  at  that  time  in  this  country  people  had  been  doing 
highrise  buildings,  mostly  on  the  East  Coast.   Lever  House  was 
the  sort  of  first  one  out  of  the  box.  Actually,  of  course,  the 
first  significant  one  was  Howe  and  Lescaze's  PSFS,  which  is 
still,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  buildings  of  this  century. 

II 

Esherick:   Ernesto  had  done  Torre  Velasca- -Torre,  Italian  for  tower,  and  I 
don't  know  how  you  spell  Velasca.   But  it  was  a  complicated 
building,  partially  office  building,  partially  apartments.   The 
apartments  were  on  top.   The  tower  goes  up  straight  for  about 
ten  or  twelve  stories,  it  isn't  a  very  tall  building,  and  then 
abruptly  gets  wider  on  top.   I  can't  remember  whether  there  are 
angled  props  that  hold  up  the  upper  floor  or  not .  It ' s  a 
concrete  building.   But  it  was  a  very  interesting,  very 
imaginative  building,  and  very  direct  and  straightforward. 

Ernesto  was  one  of  those  magical  people  who  could  talk 
about  architecture  without  ever  drawing  anything--!  never  saw 
him  draw  a  single  line  the  whole  time  I  knew  him.  And  when  he 
would  criticize  student  work,  he  never  drew  anything.  He  would 
always  point  at  the  work  and  say,  "Why  are  you  doing  this?" 
Criticism  from  Ernesto  was  always  one  of  continuous  questioning. 
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We  used  to  see  a  lot  of  Ernesto.  At  that  time,  whatever  I 
was  doing  at  Berkeley,  people  from  the  office  would  come  over  in 
the  evenings,  and  maybe  we  would  have  dinner  or  something  or 
other.   They  all  got  to  know  Ernesto,  and  Ernesto  used  to  come 
to  the  office.   Sometimes  George  [Homsey]  or  Pete  would  go  over 
there,  and  we'd  sit  around  and  talk,  or  Ernesto  would  come  over 
here  and  we'd  eat  dinner,  and  somebody  would  drive  him  back. 

Ernesto  had  a  big  influence  on  us.   He  would  talk  about 
what  we  were  doing,  and  ask  us  why  we  were  doing  this  or  why  we 
were  doing  that,  and  by  some  strange,  subtle  means,  things  would 
be  revealed  to  you  that  you  never  saw  before.   And  that's  the 
way  it  was  with  the  students,  this  questioning  system  he  had. 
He  had  little  fingers,  and  he  would  point  to  something,  "Why  are 
you  doing  this?"  And  he'd  always  home  in  on  what  was  really  a 
crucial  point  where  it  could  be  done  in  a  different  way.   He 
would  somehow  force  the  student  to  make  the  discovery  himself -- 
and  it  was  almost  exclusively  himself,  although  there  were  a  few 
herselves  around. 

Riess:     And  you  were  showing  him  houses  you  were  working  on  at  the  time? 
Esherick:   Yes,  probably. 

Now,  at  about  that  time  George  did  a  house  that  was  really 
a  breakthrough  house.   I  don't  think  he  gets  adequate  credit  for 
it.  He  did  a  house  for  an  old  Sierra  Club  friend  of  his  by  the 
name  of  Herb  Rubin. 

Riess:     In  Albany. 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  saw  the  drawings  of  it  and  was  aware  of  what  George  was 
up  to.   I  may  be  wrong  about  Ernesto's  influence  on  the  Rubin 
house,  but  there's  a  sort  of  freedom  to  it  that  was  really 
extraordinary . 

I've  never  been  in  the  Rubin  house,  I've  only  seen  it  from 
the  outside,  and  I've  seen  the  drawings  and  know  what  it  is. 
But  I  think  it  had  an  influence  on  seeing  other  possibilities, 
and  so  on.   I  don't  think  George  has  ever  done  anything  quite 
like  it  since,  which  is—well,  I  wouldn't  say  it's  too  bad,  but 
he  ought  to  revisit  what  he  was  thinking  about  on  that  thing. 

I  think  all  that  ferment  that  was  going  on  was  really 
important . 

Riess:     Did  Ernesto  look  at  the  Gary  house  while  you  were  working  on  it? 
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Esherick:   I  think  the  Gary  house  came  after  our  time  with  Ernesto. 

Ernesto  came  for  a  few  years  and  then  stopped  coming.   I  think 
Frei  Otto  came  next,  and  Wachsmann  came  after  that. 

I'm  not  sure  whether  the  Lowe  house  was  done  before  or 
after  the  Rubin  house,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  until  just 
this  very  minute  that  one  may  have  influenced  the  other,  or  vice 
versa.   They're  both  super-compact  and  boxy  with  a  vertical 
quality.   I  just  don't  know  what  the  timing  was. 

But  the  Lowe  house  is  a  real  favorite.   I'll  see  if  I  can 
find  the  drawings  and  show  them  to  you.   I  don't  know  who  owns 
it  today.   Louis  [Rocah]  went  out  to  take  a  look  at  it,  and  was 
interested,  and  knowing  Louis--!  think  Louis  must  be  the 
original  doorbell  ringer--if  anybody's  going  to  get  in,  it's 
going  to  be  Louis. 

Riess:     And  he  didn't,  I  take  it? 

Esherick:   I  gather  he  didn't,  or  at  least  I  didn't  hear  that  he  did. 

Riess:     You  described  the  Wheary  residence  as  solid,  nice,  all  of  these 
words,  but  you  didn't  use  words  that  implied  it  was  amazing. 

Esherick:   Well,  there  is  a  sort  of  breakthrough  in  the  Wheary  house,  in 
that  it  really  doesn't  work  like  most  other  houses  that  I  know 
in  San  Francisco.   It  suggests  a  kind  of  less  predictable  life. 
It  suggests  a  changeability,  or  something  or  other.   You  don't 
take  a  look  at  the  thing  at  the  front  and  then  you  know  what  the 
whole  damn  thing  is  going  to  be  on  the  inside.   It  is  full  of 
goofy  little  surprises  here  and  there  and  everyplace.   So  I  find 
it  pretty  satisfactory  in  that  respect. 

Lowe  was  great  fun,  and  I  remember  them  both  very  well.   He 
was  sort  of  like  Edward  Gassman,  for  whom  we  did  a  house  in  Palo 
Alto.  Maybe  I  associate  them  because  they  were  both  European 
refugees. 

The  Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gardner  offices  are  just 
remodeling  of  offices  aimed  at  more  efficiency,  and  without  any 
special  intention  to  be  spectacular  or  to  impress  clients  or 
anything  of  the  sort.  In  a  way,  it  has  the  kind  of  factualness 
that  seems  to  be  a  real  part  of  the  things  for  Dorothy  Kneedler. 
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Gallo  Residence  in  Livingston 


Riess:     And  now  a  Gallo  residence,  Joe  Gallo  [16202]. ' 
Esherick:   Joe  is  Ernest  and  Julio's  younger  brother. 

Riess:     I  bet  we've  talked  about  this  house.   That  corrugated  galvanized 
iron  roof  sounds  very  familiar. 

Esherick:   Right.   I  think  this  is  the  right  date. 

It  really  is  sad,  because  there  is  this  terrible  falling- 
out  between  Ernest  and  Julio  and  Joe,  suing  one  another  and 
everything.   Joe  is  a  somewhat  black-sheepish  type,  because  he 
did  the  unforgivable  thing  of  getting  a  divorce,  which  you  don't 
do  in  a  Catholic  family,  especially  an  Italian  Catholic  family. 
I  don't  know  whether  that  has  a  part  in  this  separation.   To  me, 
they  were  all  interesting,  enjoyable  people  and  I'm  fond  of  all 
the  Gallos  I  know. 

Very  quickly,  the  house  for  Joe.   Livingston  is  some 
distance  away  from  Modesto;  I  think  Joe  wanted  to  get  away  from 
there.   Instead  of  growing  grapes,  he  ran  cattle  down  there,  all 
beef  cattle.   This  place  was  on  an  almond  orchard,  which  they 
always  referred  to  as  "ow-mands."   I  asked  him  once,  "What  do 
you  call  them?"  And  he  said,  "If  you  grow  them,  you  call  them 
ow-mands."   [laughter] 

The  spacing  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  twenty- two  feet, 
had  a  very  strong  impact,  so  I  laid  it  out  so  that  the  module  of 
the  orchard  ran  right  straight  through  the  house.  We  only  took 
down  those  trees  we  really  had  to.   The  basic  house  module  is 
two  times  the  tree  module,  eleven  feet.   It  had  a  kind  of 
magical  feeling  of  fitting  it  into  a  visible,  known  geometry.   I 
loved  it.   Then  some  clown  landscape  architect  redid  the  whole 
thing  and  cut  down  all  the  almond  trees  and  put  palm  trees 
randomly  scattered  all  over  the  place. 

Riess:     Scattered? 

Esherick:   Yes,  with  no  order  to  them  at  all.   But  you  can't  win  them  all. 
It  was  a  nice  house.   It  had  big  stone  walls  in  some  places,  and 
I  worked  out  a  way  so  that  wine  bottles  could  be  fit  into  the 
stone  walls  so  that  the  light  would  come  through.   You  had  this 
massive  thing,  and  then  these  little  speckles  of  light  from  the 
wine  bottles. 


'Misnamed  in  EHDD  files. 
Livingston  for  Joe  Gallo. 


Esherick  is  describing  1948  house  in 
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Riess:     You  mean  as  a  decorative  thing? 

Esherick:   Purely  a  decorative  thing.   There's  a  wine  bottle  on  the  outside, 
and  one  on  the  inside,  and  they  meet  top  to  top,  and  the  top  is 
wrapped  and  sealed.  I  could  see  the  thing  getting  filled  with 
bees;  it  would  be  a  lovely  place  for  bees  to  nest,  which  is  why  we 
were  so  careful  to  seal  the  joints.  It  was  fun  to  do.  And  I  think 
I  may  have  mentioned  that  Joe  had  nosed  around  the  winery  and  found 
that  there  were  some  destroyed  wine  vats . 

Riess:     Yes,  you  mentioned  that  it  reeked  wonderfully. 

Esherick:   Yes.   You  could  always  tell  when  you  were  in  the  muscatel  room. 

Anchoring  the  Office  Building  at  120  Green  Street.  Neighbors 


Esherick:   So  that  gets  us  to  6205,  which  was  120  Green  Street,  which  was 
an  old  building  that  in  its  first  life  had  been  a  Wells  Fargo 
stable,  a  little  narrow  brick  building.   There  are  a  lot  of 
photographs  of  that  part  of  the  northern  waterfront,  but  I've 
never  found  a  photograph  that  shows  that  building  there.   But  it 
was  an  ancient  building.   Oddly  enough,  the  brick  was  in  pretty 
good  shape  with  pretty  decent  mortar. 

Riess:     And  this  became  your  office? 

Esherick:   Yes.   We  had  been  at  2065  Powell,  and  I  bought  120  from  some  guy 
who  was  using  it  as  a  warehouse.   He  was  an  importer  of 
unadulterated  junk  from  the  Far  East.   [laughter]  We  took  the 
building  and  gutted  it.   [Stan]  Chekene  was-- 

Riess:     Who  was  Chekene? 

Esherick:   [John]  Rutherford  and  Chekene  were  our  structural  engineers  for 
years .   I  had  got  to  know  John  Rutherford  from  the  Palo  Alto 
Unitarian  Church  and  Chekene  was  his  Russian  partner. 

Chekene  was  mad  as  hell  that  I  had  bought  this  thing 
without  consulting  him,  because  even  in  those  days  un-reinforced 
masonry  buildings  were  suspect .  But  Stan  and  John  worked  out  a 
really  nifty  bracing  thing,  so  the  building  has  gone  through  all 
the  recent  earthquakes. 

Riess:     Is  it  braced  from  the  inside  or  outside? 

Esherick:   It's  on  the  inside.   It's  actually  braced  by  a  big  concrete 

tower  that  houses  all  the  toilet  rooms.   It's  a  little  cellular 
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structure  that  then  has  a  big  concrete  foundation  beam  at  the 
bottom  that  goes  out  underneath  the  brick  bearing  walls  so  the 
foundation  beam  is  held  down  by  the  walls  of  the  building.   It's 
a  neat  system.   This  concrete  bracing  tower  had  a  lot  of 
influence  on  how  the  building  was  organized. 

Fortunately,  Telegraph  Hill  is  actually  quite  good  rock. 
That  part  of  Telegraph  Hill  was  knocked  down  to  provide  fill  for 
the  foot  of  Market  Street.   There  is  a  great  story  about  an 
Irish  family  who  were  just  indiscriminately  knocking  down  the 
hill  with  dynamite  to  make  fill  material  and  no  one  could  stop 
them.   They  were  blowing  up  other  people's  property.   People 
would  have  a  lot  that  they  were  going  to  build  on  someday,  or 
use  for  a  farm,  and  they'd  go  out  there  one  day  and  the  lot 
wasn't  there  any  more.   These  guys  were  selling  the  fill.   The 
police  couldn't  stop  them,  apparently  nobody  could  stop  them. 

Then  one  day  they  put  off  too  big  a  charge  and  blew  up  a 
house  and  killed  some  people,  and  they  were  run  out  of  town. 
They  then  went  up  and  did  the  same  thing  to  Red  Rock,  the  island 
in  the  north  bay.   It  wasn't  theirs,  they  didn't  own  Red  Rock, 
but  somebody  did.   They  started  to  blow  that  up,  literally,  and 
sell  the  fill  material.   So  don't  mess  with  the  Irish,  I  guess 
is  the  message. 

Riess:     Wow. 

Esherick:   Sorry  for  that  digression! 

Anyway,  the  toe  of  Telegraph  Hill  runs  out  there,  so  the 
building  is  on  rock,  on  very  good  material.   I  had  them  put  an 
elevator  in,  and  they  had  to  drill  the  hydraulic  piston  through 
this  terrible  stuff.   It's  called  greywacke,  which  is  just  hard 
as  hell.  And  they  jammed  their  drill  bit  in  there,  and  had  to 
get  a  miner,  a  little  tiny  guy,  to  go  down  and  clear  the  drill 
bit.   Whether  he  was  sober  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  all  he  did 
was  to  go  down  and  stamp  everything  down  so  it  was  even  more 
impossible  to  free  the  drill  bit. 

George  and  I  went  down  one  Saturday  and  freed  it.   It  was  a 
very  unpleasant  job.  We  were  working  down  this  very  narrow 
shaft.   You  had  to  take  a  ladder  to  go  down,  but  then  you 
couldn't  do  anything  if  the  ladder  was  there,  so  one  of  us  would 
go  down  and  the  other  would  pull  the  ladder  up  so  you  could 
work. 

We  had  a  can,  the  size  of  about  a  two-pound  coffee  can, 
except  that  it  actually  was  an  old  coffee  pot  that  we  found 
someplace.   And  that  was  about  all  that  fit  down  there.   We'd 
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Riess: 


scrape  up  what  rock  we  could  and  fill  the  can,  and  it  would  be 
hauled  back  up. 

Why  didn't  you  have  somebody  else  doing  it?  Why  would  you  do 
that? 


Esherick:   Well,  because  we  had  hired  this  guy  who  was  supposed  to  be  good, 
and  he  made  it  even  worse. 

After  that  they  rigged  up  some  lines  and  tried  to  yank  it 
out  by  force,  and  I  thought  they  were  going  to  pull  the  building 
down,  so  I  said,  "To  hell  with  it,"  and  stopped  them. 

Then  we  went  down.  Toward  the  end  you  couldn't  turn  around 
once  you  were  in  the  hole,  it  was  so  small  and  getting  smaller. 
I  had  to  go  down  the  thing  head-first,  which  I'd  never  done 
before,  on  a  ladder.  And  then  working  sort  of  basically  upside- 
down.   Going  down  head-first  was  okay,  but  how  I  got  back  up 
again,  I  don't  know.   It  was  very  unpleasant,  because  in 
addition  to  the  smallness,  the  shaft  was  coated  with  oil.   The 
building  had  been  used  as  a  machine  shop  when  the  Pacific  fleet 
moved  into  the  northern  waterfront.   The  oil  must  have  been  old 
waste  cutting  oil,  very  unpleasant. 

ti 

Esherick:   And  it's  toxic- -we  didn't  know  that,  of  course.  When  I  went 

home  I  just  had  to  throw  all  my  clothes  away.   I  had  a  kind  of  a 
jumpsuit  and  a  pair  of  old  boots,  but  my  socks,  my  underwear, 
everything  was  covered  with  this  brown  oil,  including  me.   It 
took  me  about  three  days  to  get  clean. 

But  anyway,  we  finally--! '11  never  forget  the  moment  when  I 
sent  one  can  up—every  time  we'd  send  something  up,  we  would 
shake  the  drill  to  see  whether  we  had  made  any  progress,  and 
finally  it  sort  of  broke  loose.   So  with  great  jubilation,  we 
quit.   Didn't  have  to  come  back  on  Sunday. 

Riess:     By  moving  to  120  Green  Street — was  that  close  to  the  Wurster 
office? 

Esherick:   It  was  right  down  Green  Street  from  where  the  old  Wurster  office 
had  been,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Sansome  and  Green,  right 
across  an  old  alley  leading  to  the  Icehouse.  The  later  Wurster 
office  was  further  north  by  about  six  blocks. 

It  was  a  fascinating  neighborhood.   There  was  a  little 
squatter  village  where  Green  dead-ends  into  the  hill,  kind  of  a 
miniature  Hooverville,  which  was  sort  of  neat. 
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Riess:     But  it  was  a  village  of  professionals,  too.  Halprin  was  there. 
I  mean,  this  was  a  community- -presumably,  you  had  this  community 
at  the  College  of  Environmental  Design. 

Esherick:   Right. 

Riess:     But  did  it  feel  like  a  community  to  be  out  there? 

Esherick:   Yes,  it  felt  like  a  community.   The  nice  thing  about  it  is  that 
the  people  that  you  knew  were  the  working  stiffs,  the 
warehousemen  or  the  guys  running  the  paint  store  across  the 
street.   There  was  a  garage  on  the  corner  where  I  used  to  park 
my  car,  and  there  was  a  white  guy  and  a  black  guy--I  spent  more 
time  with  those  folks  than  with  the  professionals. 

Riess:     Okay.   [laughter]   But  still,  you  talked  earlier  about  the  good 
old  days  when  people  would  go  from  office  to  office,  and  you'd 
offer  out  one  of  your  people  to  help  another  person  solve  a 
problem.   I  mean,  now  you're  down  there  all  together,  but  these 
days  are  over? 

Esherick:   There  wasn't  really  that  much  interchange.   The  Wurster  office 
was  too  far  away.   It  was  interesting,  the  printing  plants  used 
to  be  down  there,  and  the  advertising  agencies  came  down  there 
because  they  were  near  the  printers.   So  there  were  really  more 
printers  and  more  folks  on  the  creative  side  of  advertising  than 
there  were  architects.   Graphic  designers,  people  who  had  to  be 
connected  with  the  printing  industry.   They  made  life  fun, 
anyway . 

Riess:     Now,  you  and  George  were  the  principals? 

Esherick:   George,  Pete,  and  Chuck  were  around,  but  not  principals  until 
later.  By  that  time  we  were  beginning  to  get  larger  work,  not 
right  away,  but  while  we  were  still  on  Green  Street.   It  was 
there  that  I  changed  the  name  to  EHDD.   It  had  been  just  Joseph 
Esherick,  Architect,  and  then  [in  1959]  "and  Associates"  and 
then  [in  1972]  EHDD. 


A  Design  for  Crocker  Art  Center  in  Sacramento 


Riess:     Let's  save  that. 

What  was  "Studies  for  Crocker  Art  Center?"   [16207] 
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Esherick:   Yes,  that  would  have  been  an  interesting  building.   It  was 

really,  I  think,  a  good  gallery  design,  and  it  would  still  be  a 
good  gallery  design  today.   It  would  have  been  relatively 
radical.   The  light  conditions  up  there  are  such  that  you  really 
have  to  be  careful  how  you  deal  with  it,  or  it  will  ruin  all  of 
your  artworks . 

Riess:     Were  you  asked  to  bid  on  that? 

Esherick:   No.   [laughing]   I  don't  want  to  sound  too  sensitive,  but  we 
don't  "bid."  We  "submit  our  qualifications,"  and  then  we  get 
"selected"  or  not. 

Somebody  just  called  up  and  hired  us  to  do  it.   Don't  ask 
me  how  these  things  happen,  because  I've  forgotten.  And  then 
they  couldn't  raise  the  money  to  do  it,  and  the  project  died. 
Ultimately  it  got  out  of  our  hands.   I  don't  know  who  on  earth 
finally  did  it,  but  they  did  a  bunch  of  little  tiny  boxes 
sitting  all  over  the  place,  about  as  unimaginative  a  design  as 
you  could  possibly  think  of. 

It  would  have  been  an  interesting  thing  to  do,  because  the 
old  Crocker  Art  Center  was  surrounding  the  old  Crocker  Mansion, 
which  would  have  been  right  on  the  riverfront,  if  they  hadn't 
conveniently  put  a  freeway  on  the  riverfront.   Preserving  this 
old  mansion  and  then  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  diminish  the 
impact  of  the  freeway  was  the  main  problem.  My  recollection  is 
that  we  proposed  bridging  over  the  freeway,  so  that  it  was 
hidden  under  a  big  park  and  plaza.   You  would  have  been  able  to 
walk  right  out  to  the  river.   In  addition,  it  would  cut  out  all 
that  racket — it  would  have  been  a  good  thing. 

I  recall  that  we  were  supposed  to  come  up  with  ideas.   I 
doubt  there  was  a  budget,  and  I  suppose  we  may  have  gotten 
carried  away  and  proposed  something  that  was  financially  an 
impossibility.  But  I  think  if  they  had  done  it  then,  they'd  be 
a  lot  happier  than  they  are  now. 

The  Kesten  house,  Pete  worked  on  it  with  me.   They  were 
interesting  people,  husband  and  wife,  both  doctors,  who  came  out 
from  the  East  to  retire  and  picked  this  remote  site  up  the  hill 
in  Inverness.   They  got  the  house  built,  and  then  the  problem 
was  water- -nobody  had  worried  about  the  water.  They  should  have 
drilled  the  damn  well  first,  because  my  recollection  is  that 
they  drilled  something  like  1,500,  2,000  feet  before  they  got 
any  water  at  all.  They  finally  got  it. 


Anyway , 
Tomales  Bay, 


it's  a  nice  simple  house.  It  was  facing  out  over 
which  means  it  was  looking  sort  of  northeast.  The 


Riess: 
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roof  over  the  living  rooms  is  quite  steep,  so  there  is  room  for 
clerestory  windows—a  big,  high  strip  of  windows  that  face 
south,  dumping  light  into  the  room.   You  don't  have  to  worry 
about  too  much  sun  on  the  Point  Reyes  peninsula.   [laughs] 

Good.   Margolis? 


Esherick:   Margolis  I  don't  recall. 

The  Los  Gatos  Civic  Center—there  is  a  sort  of  community  of 

city  managers,  and  these  city  managers  I  think  in  those  days 

would  recommend  people  around.   I  went  down  and  did  something 

about  the  Civic  Center,  mostly  talked,  I  think,  and  that's  all 
that  ever  happened  with  that. 


Culebra  Terrace,  and  Variances  and  Builders 


Esherick:   The  Culebra  Terrace  Apartments  were  interesting.   I  had  bought  a 
house  up  on  Larkin  Street,  a  house  that  1  had  always  admired. 
The  house  was  north  of  Chestnut  Street  on  Larkin.   There  are 
three  shingle  houses  in  there  that  sit  together  and  this  was  the 
middle  one,  and  I  had  always  just  thought  they  were  a  wonderful 
trio.   Tommy  [Thomas  Carr]  Howe,  the  guy  who  used  to  be  at  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  lived  in  the  end  one,  and  I  bought  the  middle 
one.   I  can't  remember  the  name  of  the  guy  who  had  the  most 
southerly  of  them,  but  Jim  Kelso  bought  that.   I  had  known  Jim 
because  his  office  was  down  in  the  northern  waterfront  area  near 
120  Green. 

Anyway,  with  these  houses  on  Larkin  were  little  leftover 
lots  in  the  rear  with  access  from  Culebra  Terrace.   Somebody  got 
the  idea  that  you  could  sell  this  land  below  the  Larkin  lots  if 
you  got  access  from  the  bottom,  and  they  put  these  two  little 
private  streets  in  called  Culebra  Terrace.  My  surmise  is  that 
that  was  done  probably  about  at  the  time  of  the  1915  World's 
Fair.   Culebra  was  a  popular  name  at  that  time,  because  of  the 
Culebra  cut  in  the  Panama  Canal.   It  means  snake,  or 
rattlesnake. 

But  the  lots  were  Just  sitting  there,  and  they  were  so  far 
below  that  they  didn't  interfere  with  anybody's  view,  so  I  got 
the  idea  of  developing  it,  building  something  down  there.   The 
property  was  zoned  for  flats;  that  is,  for  two  units.  And  flats 
in  San  Francisco  usually  mean  one  apartment  with  another 
apartment  on  top.   But  you  could  interpret  "flat"  broadly  to 
mean  any  separate  unit. 
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The  hill  was  so  steep  that  if  you  did  it  as  flats,  the 
lower  unit  wouldn't  get  any  light  at  all  in  the  rear,  so  you'd 
have  to  do  the  lower  unit  as  two  stories,  and  then  you'd  have  a 
flat  on  top.   So  that  would  mean  for  the  more  desirable  top  flat 
you'd  have  to  walk  up  one  storey  past  the  garage,  and  then  two 
more  stories  before  you  ever  got  to  the  top  floor  flat.   I 
thought  that  was  going  to  be  awkward. 

The  other  thing  is  that  I  thought  people  would  prefer  to 
live  with  a  sense  that  they  were  in  their  own  little  house, 
without  somebody  living  either  above  or  below.   So  the  thing  is 
designed  as  a  garage  underneath,  and  then  a  front  unit  that  came 
out  to  Culebra  Terrace.   It  had  a  couple  of  bedrooms  down  below, 
and  then  to  get  the  view,  living-dining-kitchen  were  up  above 
that. 

There's  a  walkway  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  that  got 
you  to  the  bedroom  level  of  the  lower  unit,  and  you  continued  on 
up  the  walk  to  a  lower  level  for  an  upper  unit.  Then  you  went 
up  one  flight  of  stairs  inside  that  and  got  to  the  bedroom 
level,  and  another  flight  of  stairs  that  got  you  to  a  living- 
dining-kitchen.   The  upper  level  had  a  deck,  and  there  was  a 
little  garden  off  the  bedrooms  for  the  upper  unit. 

It  reduced  the  size  of  the  back  yard  to  an  illegal  extent, 
so  I  had  to  get  a  variance  to  do  it,  and  to  provide  an 
equivalent  outdoor  space,  which  I  did  by  having  little  decks  for 
the  lower  unit—two  decks  for  the  lower  unit,  and  another  deck 
for  the  upper  unit.   After  a  great  struggle  I  got  it  all  to  work 
out. 

But  they  were  the  kind  of  things  that  I  really  enjoy  doing, 
because  they're  almost  like  designing  the  interior  of  a  boat. 

Riess:     Are  they  right  up  against  the  hill? 

Esherick:   Yes,  there  are  no  windows  on  the  uphill  side  for  the  lower  unit. 

Riess:     So  the  requirement  for  a  back  yard  seems  crazy. 

Esherick:   Well,  yes,  it  would  have  been  absurd,  because  there  wouldn't 
have  been  a  back  yard.   The  new  regulations  would  make  it 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  get  that  kind  of  a  variance  today. 

Riess:     And  is  this  one  of  the  things  that  you  also  like  doing,  dealing 
with  getting  variances? 

Esherick:  No.  Not  any  more.   I  knew  the  people  well  enough  then,  but  now, 
no.   And  the  problems  that  have  grown  up  out  in  the  Avenues 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


because  of  the  way  the  ordinances  were  written  have  just  been 
terrible.  What's  happened  out  there,  especially  out  in  the 
Richmond,  a  lot  of  Asians  have  moved  in,  and  they  live  together 
with  extended  families,  and  they  get  together  and  they  want  to 
build  a  really  big  house.  It  is  a  big  scale  jump  from  the 
traditional  little  cottages  that  have  been  out  there. 

And  then  there  are  the  Irish  builders,  so-called,  the 
Residential  Building  Association.   They  build  what  are  called 
"Richmond  specials,"  which  are  paper-thin  apartment  houses. 
What  has  happened  is  that  people  have  come  in  and  torn  down  old 
cottages  and  then  put  in  monstrous  Richmond  specials,  so  that 
there's  a  big  change  in  the  scale.   They  have  also  been  high, 
they've  blocked  sun  and  light,  and  in  many  cases  been 
wonderfully  disrespectful  of  their  neighbors. 

The  Irish  builders  are  very  aggressive.   They're  run  by  a 
guy  by  the  name  of  Joe  O'Donoghue,  who  is  one  of  the  great 
characters  of  San  Francisco.   They  ought  to  put  a  statue  of  him 
someplace. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  neighborhood  folks,  usually 
white,  middle-class  folks—to  what  extent  this  could  be  racist  I 
don't  know,  but  maybe  some  of  that—decided  that  they  wanted  to 
--well,  they  call  it  "preserving  the  neighborhood"  or  something 
like  that.   So  they  started  in  against  Joe's  organization  and 
the  Richmond  specials. 

And  Joe  isn't  the  kind  of  a  guy  who  takes  it  lying  down. 
He  gets  more  excited  the  more  he  is  opposed.   This  has  been  a 
battle  that's  been  raging  for  years.   I  was  on  some  kind  of  a 
commission  that  Agnos  put  together  to  write  a  new  demolition 
ordinance  which  was  going  to  control  demolition  of  the  older 
smaller  houses. 


You're  coming  at  it  from  that  point  of  view? 
were  doing  that  much  building  out  there. 


It ' s  not  that  you 


Oh,  no.   I'm  just  talking  about  the  history  of  the  thing.  And 
it's  because  of  the  organization  of  the  development  of  these 
antagonisms  that  rational  thought  or  accommodation  or  whatever 
has  been  extremely  difficult  to  achieve.   This  is  all  in  answer 
to,  Do  I  like  getting  variances?  Well,  the  answer  is  no.   You 
just  wear  yourself  out. 

Did  you  develop  these  flats  for  all  of  the  Larkin  Street  houses? 

Just  for  my  neighbor  to  the  south,  Jim  Relso.   He  and  I  built  a 
pair—all  told  four  units.   I  would  like  to  have  done  more. 
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When  the  Howes  all  died  I  asked  Francesca,  the  daughter,  if  she 
wanted  to  sell  the  lower  lot.   She  was  willing  to  sell  it, 
because  then  what  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  build  my  own  little 
house  at  the  end,  just  a  single  house  at  the  end  of  the  block. 
Ultimately  she  didn't  want  to  sell  it  because  her  advisor  told 
her  that  it  would  decrease  the  value  of  the  place  up  above. 
When  that  was  sold,  I  then  asked  Andy  Black,  who  bought  the  Howe 
place,  if  he  would  be  willing  to  sell  it,  and  he  didn't  want  to 
sell  it.   So  nothing  ever  came  of  that. 

Riess:     And  when  did  you  move  out  of  the  place  on  Larkin  Street? 

Esherick:   Around  1970,  something  like  that.   That's  when  that  thing 
collapsed. 

Riess:     That  thing? 

Esherick:   That  marriage. 

Riess:     Oh.   Then  did  you  move  below? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  moved  shortly  thereafter  down  below  to  the  lower  Culebra 
unit.   Just  before  that  I  had  my  little  interlude  living  with 
the  two  gay  women  in  Berkeley.   I  stayed  in  various  places, 
friends'  houses  who  were  away,  so  on.   The  very  unstable 
traveler. 

Riess:     Okay.   We've  got  a  minute  left.   Sangiacomo. 

Esherick:   Angelo  Sangiacomo  is  a  builder,  and  now  he  owns  more  apartments 
in  San  Francisco  than  anybody  else  right  now.   I  always  refer  to 
him  as  the  "Patron  Saint  of  Rent  Control." 

Riess:     You  mean  he's  a  good  guy? 

Esherick:   Well,  let's  say  he's  controversial.   I  like  Angelo,  but  Angelo 

was  very  aggressive,  and  he  didn't  return  security  deposits,  and 
one  thing  or  another.   He  got  called  into  court  by  his  ex- 
tenants  one  time,  and  the  judge  tried  to  have  a  meeting  to  see 
if  peace  could  be  made  in  some  way.  Angelo  was  invited  to  a  big 
meeting  of  all  his  tenants  and  he  showed  up  for  this  meeting 
with  his  outraged  tenants  in  a  black  mink  coat.   [laughter] 
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XVII   EHDD,  AND  ADA 

[Interview  21:  August  31,  1995]  it 

Agenda  for  a  Retreat 


Esherick:   About  the  retreat,  I  can  tell  you  more  how  it  came  into  being 

than  what  actually  got  accomplished.   It's  one  of  those  "vamping 
until  ready"  operations. 

The  idea  of  the  retreat  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  we  had 
been  delinquent  in  carrying  out  personnel  reviews,  which  in 
fairness  to  folks  who  work  here  should  be  accomplished  annually. 

And  a  couple  of  years  ago  we  had  a  very  messy  situation 
with  a  controller  who  decided  that  we  were,  albeit  a  small  cow, 
a  convenient  cash  cow  for  her.  She  didn't  get  into  us  for  any 
large  amount  of  money,  about  twelve  thousand  bucks,  but  it 
wasn't  pleasant,  and  it  was  very  disruptive.  And  it  involved  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  trying  to  straighten  out  what  the  hell 
was  really  going  on.   We  couldn't  believe  any  of  the  information 
that  she  had  been  responsible  for. 

The  net  result  of  that  was  it  was  a  big  setback  as  far  as 
the  organization  was  concerned.  Nothing  specific,  but  it  meant 
we  concentrated  on  getting  the  place  going  again  and  neglected  a 
couple  of  things,  of  which  the  personnel  reviews  were  just  a 
part. 

So  then  we  had  the  personnel  reviews,  at  long  last,  and 
they  were  extremely  well  organized. 

Riess:     Who  does  them? 

Esherick:   Lin  Kerkour,  who  is  managing  director,  you  might  say,  of  our 
interiors  department,  and  is  a  very  experienced  person  in 
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personnel  issues.  And  we  consulted  with  an  attorney  about 
personnel  issues,  somebody  who  specializes  in  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  we  found  out  or  had  confirmed  a  lot  of  very 
interesting  things,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  you  have  to 
be  very  careful  about  all  personnel  matters.   Having  had  a  fair 
amount  of  experience  at  Berkeley  with  personnel  issues,  I  was 
more  aware  of  the  problems,  1  think,  than  most  of  the  people 
around  here. 

Riess:     Are  these  issues  like  harassment?  Affirmative  action? 

Esherick:   Not  harassment.   But  fairness  to  the  employee,  keeping  the 

employee  honestly  informed  as  to  performance.   You  can't  today 
just  up  and  summarily  fire  somebody  for  lousy  performance 
without  giving  the  person  some  adequate  warning  about 
performance. 

[laughs]   At  Berkeley  there  were  all  sorts  of  cases  of 
people—mostly  staff  people  who  were  fired  virtually  without 
notice.  You  don't  fire  faculty,  they're  more  of  less  like  the 
church.  You'd  go  over  their  personnel  records  and  you'd  find 
they'd  gotten  glowing  reports  about  how  marvelous  they  were,  and 
then  all  of  a  sudden  it  comes  out  that  they  were  doing  a 
terrible  job,  and  somebody  decides  they  ought  to  be  fired.   So 
they  fire  them,  and  then,  of  course  the  first  thing  they  do  is 
go  to  their  personnel  record  and  say,  "Look,  it  says  I  was  doing 
everything  great.   This  has  got  to  be  some  form  of 
discrimination! " 

So,  we  got  a  lot  of  good  advice.   The  attorney  was  a  pretty 
wise  woman,  and  her  approach  wasn't  to  just  be  defensive  about 
everything,  but  rather  to  be  straightforward;  she  saw  it  as  a 
creative  opportunity  to  improve  performance.   She  set  up  a 
procedure  for  the  reviews,  and  we  got  a  lot  of  good  information 
about  the  firm,  especially  from  the  younger  people—not  the 
youngest,  but  the  people  who  had  been  here  for  a  while  working 
their  way  up- -about  what  their  real  view  was  of  what  it  was  like 
working  here,  and  what  their  goals  were. 

It  was  done  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  very 
outspoken.   When  you  read  over  the  reviews  you  find  out  all 
sorts  of  things  that  they  are  talking  about  around  the 
watercooler  that  never  drifts  over  to  us.   Not  entirely,  because 
I  for  one  spend  so  much  time  talking  to  them  about  everything. 
But  the  review  process  was  a  marvelous  opportunity  for  some 
self-criticism,  analysis,  and  so  on. 

Riess:     What  was  the  process?   Self-review?  One  on  one? 
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Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Everything  you  can  imagine.   It  starts  out  with  the  named 
reviewer,  maybe  one  or  sometimes  two—if  somebody  has  done  a 
significant  amount  of  work  but  that  work  was  split  between  two 
people,  then  you  have  two  reviewers.   Or  if  they  have  two  kinds 
of  functions,  there  may  be  two  reviewers.   Generally  speaking 
there  is  just  one  reviewer. 

The  reviewer  writes  his  or  her  comments,  and  then  the 
person  being  reviewed  writes  about  what  he  or  she  considers 
their  accomplishments  of  the  year  or  two  have  been,  or  whatever 
the  time  period  was,  what  it  is  they  like  to  do,  what  it  is  they 
look  forward  to  in  their  own  development,  what  educational 
opportunities  they  may  want. 

Then  the  reviewer  and  the  reviewee  get  together  and  they 
exchange  papers  and  they  have  a  discussion  about  it.   And  then 
there  may  be  some  addenda  written  to  it.   Some  of  the  people, 
happily,  were  very  outspoken  and  highly  critical.   But  I  think 
it's  too  bad  when  they  are  critical,  that  that  ever  happens  in 
the  first  place. 

Was  this  done  in  the  public  forum  of  the  retreat? 

No,  this  was  what  started  the  retreat.  This  was  all  done—it 
was  supposed  to  be  done  over  a  period  of  a  little  over  a  month. 
It's  been  three  months  and  there  are  a  couple  of  people  who 


haven't  been  reviewed  yet. 
[laughs] 


Senior  people,  I  might  add. 


You  know,  oddly  enough  I  didn't  get  reviewed  myself.   I 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  consider  that  it's  too  late, 
there's  nothing  they  can  do  about  it. 

But  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  results  of  the  review  called 
for  an  immediate  response  by  the  members  of  the  board  of  the 
directors,  of  whom  there  are  four. 

The  four  obvious  ones? 

No,  they  are  Ed  Rubin,  Chuck  Davis,  Karen  Fiene,  and  myself. 
Karen  wasn't  there  at  the  beginning,  but  has  been  very  good,  and 
I  felt  strongly  that  there  had  to  be  a  woman. 

All  individual  reviews  were  read  by  the  board,  and  then 
that  led  to  the  idea  that  we  ought  to  have  broader  discussion 
with  everybody  to  look  at  the  issues  that  were  raised.   We 
encouraged  the  organization  of  a  staff  group,  a  small  group,  in 
a  way  self -selected,  interested  people,  and  they  outlined  what 
they  thought  needed  discussion  in  a  retreat.   At  first  there 
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were  questions  about  who  was  going  to  go  to  the  retreat,  and 
some  people  think  that  we  had  too  many  people,  but  I'm 
uncomfortable  with  too  severe  limits  on  who  gets  to  attend. 

Riess:     Was  it  open  to  the  entire  office? 

Esherick:   No,  that  would  be  too  many.   The  object  was  to  be  sure  all 
points  of  view  are  represented.  Although  there  are  regular 
public  staff  meetings  that  everybody  is  invited  to  report  on 
what  happened.   In  the  interest  of  efficiency  it  seems  to  me  to 
work  best  that  way. 

But  there  had  been  a  lot  of  open  meetings  by  this  small 

group,  to  which  everybody  was  invited,  and  I  felt  strongly  that 

the  more  senior  people  like  myself  ought  to  go  to  those  things 
and  shut  up  and  listen. 

Riess:     You  were  saying  how  you  decided  who  should  attend  the  retreat. 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  felt  the  board  of  directors  should  go,  and  then  after 
that  it  was  the  so-called  principles—George  and  Pete  are  the 
only  two  who  aren't  otherwise  named—and  the  associates,  who  are 
people  who  are  sort  of  working  their  way  up  in  the  organization. 
And  then  the  self -selected  group. 

We  discussed  a  whole  bunch  of  things.   We  started  off  with 
a  very  loose,  open  discussion.   There  was  talk  about  whether  we 
ought  to  have  an  outside  facilitator,  or  not.   Finally  we  didn't 
have  one  and  assigned  someone  from  the  "group."  At  first  we 
dealt  with  larger  issues:  Why  are  we  here?  What  are  we  trying 
to  do?  How  is  the  best  way  to  work? 

My  argument  was  that  the  retreat  should  deal  with  very 
fundamental  things,  like  issues  of  meaning  and  value.   [laughs] 
I  begin  to  sound  like  Michael  Lerner  [editor  of  Tikkun]  with  my 
speeches.   Then  there  were  studies  of  how  you  accomplish  any 
particular  goal.   I  strongly  believe  in  a  democratic  process, 
and  I  think  most  people  do. 

And  then  there  was  a  group  that  worked  on  finance,  and 
another  group  that's  worked  on  marketing,  which  is  not  just  the 
process  of  getting  work,  but  what  kind  of  work  do  we  want  to  do, 
which  is  related  to  the  first  thing,  why  are  we  here? 

Riess:     To  the  meaning  and  value  thing. 

Esherick:   Yes. 

Riess:     So  this  was  all  the  preparation?  The  groundwork? 
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Esherick:   No,  this  was  the  agenda  for  the  first  retreat  meet ing- -we've  had 
the  first  retreat. 

Also  on  the  agenda  was  project  management.   And  there  was 
space  or  time  to  just  summarize  or  to  expand  and  let  people 
interpret  what  may  be  the  main  issues.   At  the  beginning  there 
are  a  whole  lot  of  different  ideas  about  what  it  is  that  we  are 
trying  to  do.  As  soon  as  you  begin  to  define  something  you've 
not  only  defined  what  it  is,  you've  defined  what  it  isn't,  and 
very  often  some  of  the  things  that  are  defined  as  what  it  isn't 
are  important  to  discuss.   There  ought  to  be  space  left  over  so 
that  that  can  happen. 

Riess:     If  people  don't  believe  in  that  they  don't  belong  in  the  firm? 

Esherick:   It  depends,  I  suppose.   If  somebody  believed  that  our  aim  was  to 
rip  off  everybody  in  sight  and  make  as  much  money  as  we  could 
and  who  the  hell  cares  whether  it's  any  good  or  not,  they  don't 
belong.   I  think  there  are  moral  and  ethical  issues  that  are  a 
very  important  part  of  the  general  ingredients  of  this  thing. 

Riess:     I  would  think  people  were  probably  starved  for  this  retreat, 
unless  the  staff  meetings  serve  the  same  function. 

Esherick:   Well,  one  of  the  things  is  that  since  we  do  so  much  that  is  not 
local  work,  not  work  here  in  San  Francisco,  it  means  that  some 
senior  people  are  traveling  all  the  time.  And  they  get  so 
harassed  that  they  don't  communicate  adequately  to  everybody. 
Decisions  are  made,  and  the  rest  of  the  board  may  know  that 
those  decisions  were  made,  but  then  we've  been  sloppy  in 
communicating  what  those  decisions  were  to  everybody  else. 


The  Board  and  the  Shareholders 


Riess:     Tell  me  about  the  board.   Is  it  elected? 
Esherick:   Yes,  it's  elected.   Elected  by  the  shareholders. 

We  have  an  anachronistic  system  right  now:  shares  are  voted 
according  to  the  value  of  the  shares,  and  right  now  the 
financial  situation  is  such  that  the  shareholders  of  the 
original  stock  issued,  according  to  the  computation  of  that 
value  by  an  elaborate  formula,  is  practically  nil.   George,  Pete 
and  Chuck  have  the  bulk  of  the  shares,  probably  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  shares,  class  A  stock,  but  it  has  little  or  no 
value. 
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Riess: 


Then  there  is  another  class  of  shares,  class  B  stock,  for 
people  who  contributed  money. 

The  class  B  people  are  investors. 


Esherick:   Yes.   Very  small  amounts. 

Riess:     Where  are  you  in  this?  Not  class  A? 

Esherick:   I  got  rid  of  my  stock,  I  thought  they  ought  to  run  it 

themselves.   I  mean,  I  was  trying  to  get  out  of  the  firm,  or  out 
of  any  kind  of  major  responsibility,   [laughs]   I  don't  seem  to 
be  any  good  at  that. 

Recently  I  lent  the  firm  some  money,  and  since  that 
appeared  on  the  books  as  debt  it  made  the  books  look  awful.   It 
really  didn't  make  any  difference  whether  it  was  debt  or  equity, 
I'd  only  get  paid  back  if  the  firm  was  healthy.  This  wasn't  any 
noble  gesture  on  my  part,  but  what  it  did  was  make  the  firm  look 
better,  so  it  had  a  better  chance  to  get  work. 

But  by  converting  my  debt  to  equity  I  could  have  ended  up 
being  the  only  shareholder  who  had  anything  worth  anything. 
There  was  a  brief  period  when  a  literal  interpretation  would 
have  meant  that  I  could  outvote  them  by  so  much  that  they  may  as 
well  not  even  come  to  the  meeting,  which  was  a  situation  I 
didn't  like.   I  didn't  want  to  run  the  place  on  an  authoritarian 
basis,  and  we  didn't  really  have  the  time—anybody  who's  had 
anything  to  do  with  Quaker  ways  of  doing  things  knows  that 
consensus  is  greatly  admired  until  you  have  to  try  to  achieve 
it,  and  then  it  gets  to  be  pretty  painful. 

I  had  wanted  to  be  as  fair  as  I  could  in  working  out  a 
voting  procedure,  and  to  devise  a  scheme  that  was  not  too 
artificial.  The  easy  solution  will  be  to  make  my  shares  non- 
voting,  and  we're  in  the  process  now  of  doing  that.  And  we're 
back  to  the  original  intent  where  the  existing  shareholders 
elect  the  board  and  then  the  board  elects  the  officers  of  the 
board. 

Riess:     And  what  does  the  board  do? 

Esherick:   The  board  is  really  a  policy  group  with  some  operating 

functions.  We  don't  have  a  CEO  or  a  CFO,  or  anything  like  that, 
the  board  attempts  to  satisfy  those  functions.   The  board  makes 
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the  decisions  on  hirings  and  terminations  and  salary  issues,  and 
on  what  sort  of  investments  we  want  to  make  on—marketing 
things,  for  example:  Is  it  worthwhile  to  go  after  a  particular 
job? 

We  don't  go  after  everything.  We  were  asked  to  submit  on 
the  new  state  archives  in  Delaware.   It's  in  Dover—Dover  is  a 
wonderful  Georgian  Colonial  community,  and  I  don't  think  you  can 
do  a  drugstore  without  getting  a  design  review  on  it.  And  it 
seemed  to  me  it  was  so  far  away  that  it  was  crazy  for  us  to  be 
involved.   We've  had  experience  on  the  State  Archives  Building 
in  Sacramento,  but  that's  such  a  monster  building— almost  a  city 
block— compared  to  what  the  Dover  project  is,  just  the  archival 
functions  only.   So  we  decided  not  to  do  it. 

Would  the  board  have  financial  responsibility  if  the  company 
went  under? 


Esherick:   They  could  get  sued,  I  guess,  for  any  kind  of  malfeasance.   The 
owners  of  the  company  are  in  effect  the  shareholders. 

I  didn't  get  into  this  business  to  become  a  businessman. 
My  father  was  a  very  good  businessman.   He  was  an  engineer,  and 
he  was  very  able,  and  at  the  same  time  very  generous.  When  I 
was  a  kid  I  used  to  go  to  the  office  with  him  every  Saturday  and 
play  with  all  the  office  machines  and  learn  how  the  books  were 
kept.  And  he  was  very  straight  with  me  about  everything.   So 
reading  financial  data  has  never  been  that  much  of  a  problem. 

** 

Esherick:   There  will  be  more  to  report  on  the  retreat. 


The  Shape  of  the  Pyramid 


Riess:     You  mentioned  people  who  were  "working  their  way  up  in  the 

firm."  Aren't  there  a  lot  of  architects  who  go  from  firm  to 
firm?   I  don't  know  whether  it  is  that  they  don't  have  an 
interest  in  working  their  way  up,  or  whether  there  is  something 
sort  of  pleasing  about  being  a  journeyman,  or  itinerant 
designer.   Maybe  some  firms  benefit  from  those  drifting 
architects. 

Esherick:   And  some  of  them  abuse  all  those  drifting,  unattached  people, 
miserably. 
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When  I  first  came  here  there  were  offices  everybody  knew 
that  you  shouldn't  apply  to  because  they  weren't  going  to  pay 
you,  and  there  were  offices  that  would  say  they  were  going  to 
pay  you  and  they  didn't  pay  you.   And  then  the  next  grade  up  was 
an  office  that  would  pay  you  so  little  that  it  didn't  mean 
anything . 

There  are  offices  [in  San  Francisco]  that  are  known  as 
being  good  offices  to  work  in.   [laughs]  I  had  a  student  once, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  who  went  around- -he  wasn't 
really  looking  for  a  job,  he  just  pretended  he  was—and  he  wrote 
this  whole  document  on  how  you  were  supposed  to  dress  to  get  a 
job  there,  who  it  was  you  were  supposed  to  see,  what  the  buzz 
words  were  and  everything.  He  also  talked  to  people  who  were 
working  at  the  various  firms  and  he  did  a  sort  of  report  card. 
And  not  every  firm  came  out  looking  so  hot . 

We've  always  been  known  as  a  teaching  of f ice- -there ' s  that 
word  again—but  we've  always  been  concerned  about  giving 
everybody  broad  opportunities  to  do  a  lot  of  different  things. 
I  shouldn't  say  "always"  because  I  think  we  have  fallen  off 
those  aims  a  little  bit.   I  don't  think  we're  as  good  as  we'd 
like  to  think  we  are. 

Riess:     But  when  you  take  someone  on  you  are  making  that  commitment  to 
them. 

Esherick:   Yes.   It's  an  interesting  thing.   You  can  run  through  the 

arithmetic  on  normal  advancement  procedure,  and  it's  very  easy 
to  prove  that  it ' s  a  pyramidal  structure  with  one,  or  a  small 
group  of  people,  at  the  top.  And  then  working  on  down,  people 
have  less  and  less  experience,  until  at  the  bottom  level  they 
are  just  basically  entry-level  people. 

Well,  you  either  have  to  have  some  system  of  euthanasia  at 
the  top,  or  someplace  in  there,  because  not  everybody  can  come 
in  and  stay  with  the  company  and  move  on  up.  There  just  isn't 
that  much  room.   You  know,  architects  seem  to  like  what  they  are 
doing,  and  it  really  isn't  unusual  for  people  to  have  been  in 
the  business  for  forty  years.   So  that  means  that  it  is  just 
endless  to  get  to  the  top  of  a  single  firm. 

The  only  way  that  you  can  deal  with  the  pyramidal  thing  is 
to  let  it  get  wider  and  wider  at  the  bottom  by  getting  more  and 
more  work.  You  get  so  much  work  that  the  pyramid  can't  come  to 
a  point,  it  comes  to  sort  of  a  flat  up  there,  where  you  have  a 
group  of  people  running  it.  But  there  is  only  room  for  so  many 
increasing  firms.  And  anybody  who  knows  the  least  bit  about 
mathematics  knows  that  you  can't  go  on  with  that  forever.   So 
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basically  the  model  has  to  be  an  "up  and  out"  model,  I  think. 
And  you  keep  a  limited  number  of  people. 

But  then  in  order  to  give  the  "out"  part  of  it  some  sort  of 
legitimacy,  or  some  moral  character- -you  Just  don't  throw  them 
out- -they  have  to  be  cut  loose  with  something.   So  what  they  get 
in  exchange  for  working  hard  and  working  their  way  up  is  an 
extraordinarily  good  education.  That's  been  my  objective.  And 
then  good  relationships  thereafter,  and  as  you  know  from  earlier 
comments  I  made,  a  lot  of  my  early  clients  came  from  Gardner 
Dailey. 

I'm  not  really  talking  from  direct  experience,  but  more 
from  observation  of  other  people,  because  as  I  think  I've 
mentioned  elsewhere,  in  my  entire  life  I've  spent  less  than  an 
eight-hour  day  looking  for  work,  as  an  architect.   My  first  job 
in  Philadelphia  was  with  George  Howe,  and  I  was  asked  to  go 
there.   I  came  to  San  Francisco  and  went  to  see  Bill  Wurster 
first,  and  Gardner  second,  and  Gardner  hired  me.   Then  I  had 
some  more  time,  and  so  I  went  around  and  visited  other  people. 
And  that  was  it. 

I  worked  with  Gardner  up  to  the  war,  and  after  the  war  I 
started  out  by  myself.   So  I  don't  know  what  it's  like  to  do  it 
today.   It's  really  tough.   They  produce  these  elaborate 
resumes,  and  they  carry  their  drawings  around  with  them,  and 
samples  of  their  work.  When  I  went  to  work  for  Gardner  I  didn't 
have  any  samples  of  my  work,  he  just  more  or  less  believed  me. 
Well,  he  knew  George  Howe,  he  knew  that  must  mean  something. 

Riess:     The  "up  and  out"  would  be  at  a  point  where  if  they  didn't  go  out 
they  should  become  associates? 

Esherick:   Well—the  whole  associate  issue  is  a  very  murky  issue.   It's  one 
of  those  things  where  lawyers  have  associates,  and  so  I  guess 
architects  decided  we  had  to  have  associates  too.  We  didn't 
know  what  the  hell  being  an  associate  meant. 

Generally  speaking  we  confuse  the  issue  wonderfully  by 
being  unclear  whether  being  an  associate  was  a  reward  for 
previous  work,  for  faithful  performance  and  so  on,  or  whether  it 
was  in  anticipation  of  future  leadership,  and  so  on.   I  think  it 
ought  to  be  more  in  the  latter  vein. 

But  one  of  the  difficult  and  delicate  problems  with  that  is 
that  not  everybody  ages  the  same  way.  Some  people  are  very 
promising  at  a  certain  point,  and  then  they  kind  of  ossify  and 
become  rigid  and  cease  to  be  as  imaginative  as  they  should  be. 
Not  everybody  grows. 
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Riess:     You  can't  get  rid  of  them  at  the  associate  level? 

Esherick:   Well,  because  of  Lin  Kerkour's  conversation  with  one  of  our 
attorneys  we  now  have  what  is  called  a  policy  of  at-will 
employment,  so  that  they  can  quit  at  any  point  they  want  to  and 
we  can  fire  them  any  time  we  want  to. 

Riess:     How  do  you  continue  a  relationship  with  your  "up  and  out" 
people?  Or  do  you? 

Esherick:   Well,  we  invite  them  to  the  Christmas  party,  of  course, 
[laughs] 

If  something  comes  along,  and  either  we  can't  do  it,  or 
it's  something  that  takes  an  awful  lot  of  personal  attention, 
and  it's  a  small  office  and  you  know  that  they're  struggling,  we 
pass  it  along  to  them.  And  then  we  always  give  them  favorable 
recommendations . 

Riess:     What  firms  are  spin-offs  from  EHDD? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  wouldn't  say  they  were  really  spin-offs.   But  Fernau  and 
Hartman,  for  example,  Laura  Hartman  worked  here,  and  when  they 
started  their  own  firm  Chuck  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  giving 
them  information  on  how  to  set  things  up.   Generally  speaking, 
we  give  them  copies  of  our  specifications,  and  so  on,  for 
whatever  use  it  may  be. 

Among  the  older  people,  Dmitri  Vedensky  has  a  small 
practice  here.   Bill  Simpson  has  a  good  practice  over  in  Orinda. 
Don  Loomis  is  in  Marin  County.   Lou  DiSibio--Lou' s  office  is  in 
Berkeley  and  Lou  is  a  very  able  architect  and  contractor.   He 
has  a  small  design-build  practice:  he  designs  it  and  then  he 
builds  it.   Marsha  Maytum  used  to  work  here.   Now  she's  a 
principal  at  Tanner  Leddy  Maytum  Stacy. 

Riess:     And  are  they  also  mostly  from  UC? 

Esherick:   Not  all  of  them.   Less  so  than  it  used  to  be.   We  have  a  much 
more  diverse  group  in  terms  of  where  they  come  from,  their 
education,  and  so  on. 


Accommodating  the  Disabled.  Cultural  Diversity.  ADA  Requirements 


Riess:     At  this  point  I  want  to  ask  about  your  involvement  with  disabled 
Americans,  and  designing  to  accommodate  them.   It  comes  up 
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because  Ray  Lifchez  acknowledges  in  his  book  your  support  for 
research  into  design  for  the  disabled.1  Also  in  1954  you  did 
the  house  for  the  Ackermans,  and  Mildred  Ackerman  was  in  a 
wheelchair,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  ask  you  earlier 
whether  after  1954  you  continued  an  interest  in  the  problem. 

Esherick:   I  think- -you  attribute  to  me  [laughing]  from  time  to  time  much 

greater  awareness  about  what's  happening  than  is  the  reality.   I 
think  most  of  the  time  I'm  sort  of  running  on  automatic. 

Riess:     Let  me  ask  simply,  after  the  Ackerman  house  did  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  anything  for  anyone  who  was  disabled? 

Esherick:   No.   But  it  was  an  important  and  revealing  experience  to  have  to 
think  these  things  through.  The  difference  between  what  you 
require  for  someone  in  a  wheelchair  and  somebody  who  isn't  is  so 
great  that--just  to  accommodate  a  wheelchair  in  a  bathroom,  for 
example,  means  that  a  bathroom  has  got  to  be  about  two  or  three 
times  the  size  of  the  ordinary  bathroom.   And  an  awful  lot  of 
the  stuff  that  we  have  done  has  been  characterized  by  trying  to 
be  as  economical  as  you  possibly  could,  so  you  didn't  do  things 
in  anticipation  of  the  necessity  of  having  to  accommodate  a 
wheelchair. 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Having  done  all  the  research  you  did,  did  you  write  anything 
about  it? 

I  didn't  write  anything  about  it.   In  fact,  I  hadn't--!  don't 
want  to  suggest  that  I  knew  more  than  I  do,  which  has  always 
been  not  very  much.   The  kinds  of  things  that  we  did  were  to 
make  it  so  that  the  main  things  would  function  reasonably  well. 
We  always  tried  to  figure  out,  in  multi-story  houses,  if  the 
place  wasn't  too  tiny,  how  you  would  get  an  elevator  in,  for 
example. 

The  detail  requirements  now  are  so  refined  and  so  well 
codified  that  they  are  really  remarkable.  And  it  wasn't  until 
after  I  had  my  knee  replaced  that  I  was,  myself,  aware  of  the 
difficulties  of  somebody  who  was  severely  disabled. 

That  surprises  me.   Didn't  you  have  disabled  students  in  the 
architecture  program? 

Yes,  and  you  can  learn  from  them.  But  there  is  nothing  like 
being  disabled  yourself  and  finding  out  what  the  whole  thing 


'Raymond  Lifchez  and  Barbara  Winslow,  Design  for  Independent  Living, 
University  of  California  Press,  1979. 
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really  means.   Just  such  simple  stuff  as  handrail  heights,  and 
how  handrails  begin,  when  you  go  up  a  run  of  stairs. 

One  of  the  wonderful  things  is  that  according  to  ADA  the 
kind  of  doorknob  that  is  on  the  door  over  there  isn't  legal. 
You  have  to  have  a  handle  so  that  somebody  can  open  it  if  their 
arm  motion  is  limited.   The  rotating  thing  really  isn't  always 
easy.  And  also  if  there  is  a  door-closer,  the  door-closer  has 
to  require  limited  pressure,  so  it  isn't  too  difficult  to  push 
it  in.   [laughs]   The  surgeons  who  replaced  my  knee  have  an 
office  where  getting  in  is  the  worst  damn  struggle  I've  ever 
seen!   There  are  a  whole  lot  of  other  people  who  come  in,  with 
one  orthopedic  problem  after  another,  and  I  see  them  trying  to 
get  in  the  damned  office  and  they  can  hardly  do  it. 

Riess:     Back  to  the  Berkeley  campus,  and  Ray  Lifchez's  class. 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  took  what  Ray  was  doing  as  being  important  not  just  for 
disabled  issues  but  for  broader  issues,  even  aesthetic  issues, 
or  cultural  issues,  or  one  thing  or  another. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  think  a  more  diverse  and  pluralistic 
society  is  very  important  is  that  there  are  people  from  other 
cultures  who  see  things  entirely  differently  from  the  way  we  do. 
Anybody  who  has  read  any  of  the  earlier  literature  on  cultural 
traits  begins  to  get  a  clue.   Edward  T.  Hall  was  the  first  guy 
who  revealed  some  of  this,  such  western  characteristics  as  when 
you  are  talking  to  somebody  you  maintain  a  certain  personal 
distance.   In  the  Arabic  world  people  are  nose  to  nose  in  what 
looks  to  us  to  be  a  terrible  battle,  but  it  may  just  be  a 
friendly  question  of,  Do  you  want  mushrooms  on  the  pizza? 
[laughter] 

I  thought  what  Ray  was  doing  had  two  important  parts.   One 
was  a  very  specific  part  of  dealing  with  a  bunch  of  capable 
people  who  were  trying  to  get  into  the  society  but  who  suffer 
from  physical  disability,  but  that  there  were  great  advantages 
to  the  dominant  culture  to  understand  that  there  may  be  better 
ways  to  do  it. 

I  value  enormously  my  time  spent  working  in  New  Zealand, 
mostly  because  of  my  Maori  friends  and  the  fact  that  they  see 
things  in  quite  a  different  way  from  the  way  we  do. 

Riess:     Are  you  talking  about  operational  things,  or  value  systems? 

Esherick:  All  of  it,  I  think.  The  standard  Maori  greeting  is  pressing 
noses,  and  you  always  do  it  with  your  left  hand  on  the  other 
person's  shoulder,  and  your  right  hand  grasping  their  right 
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hand.   Scares  the  hell  out  of  some  people!   But  there's 
everything  from  that  to  the  whole  structure  of  the  language. 
For  example,  there's  no  verb  "to  be"  in  Maori.   The  equivalent 
is  "kia,"  which  is  a  kind  of  existence  statement.   "Kia  ora"  — 
"let  there  be  health." 

But  I  think  you  can  see  the  opportunities  for  other  ways  of 
thinking  about  the  world,  which  I  think  can't  but  help.  My 
greatest  regret  about  what's  going  on  right  now  is  how  that's 
all  being  closed  down.   You  know,  the  William  Bennetts,  and 
whatever-his-name  [Allan]  Bloom,  The  Closing  of  the  American 
Mind.   I  don't  know  what  they  know  about  closing  the  American 
mind,  theirs  are  so  closed  that—well,  I'll  stop. 

Riess:     In  working  with  the  Tenderloin  school,  designing  that  school, 
how  much  are  the  needs  of  the  disabled  an  issue? 

Esherick:   Well,  there  weren't  disabled  kids,  although  there  was  one  kid 
who  suffered  from  a  mild  case  of  Down's  Syndrome.   I  just 
ignored  it  as  any  kind  of  a  problem,  but  I  found  out  that  he  was 
the  best  kid  in  the  class  at  mathematical  concepts,  arithmetic 
or  anything  of  the  sort.   I  found  that  if  somebody  was  having 
trouble  getting  anything  really  simple,  like  the  concept  of 
area,  I  could  send  them  over  to  Joe.   I  mean,  I  could  have 
explained  it,  but  he  could  do  it  as  well,  maybe  better. 


Concord  Residence  House  ii 


Riess:     I  read  in  Connoisseur  magazine  [August  1989]  that  you  did  an 
apartment  building  for  the  developmentally  disabled.   I  don't 
think  I  came  across  it  in  your  list.  Would  you  tell  about  that? 

Esherick:   It's  over  in  Concord,  in  a  redevelopment  area  downtown,  and  it's 
called  the  Concord  Residence  House,  I  think,  something  like 
that .   It's  sponsored  by  two  nuns  who  are  a  spinof f  from 
Catholic  Charities  over  in  the  East  Bay.  A  former  student,  one 
of  the  best  students  I  ever  had,  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Paula 
Sat low,  was  on  their  board.  She  recommended  me,  so  eventually 
we  did  the  design. 

We  should  talk  a  little  bit  about  what  the  two  nuns  were 
doing.   The  two  nuns  had  an  old  house  which  was  residential, 
full-care  quarters  for  the  developmentally  disabled.   The  main 
function  of  the  house  was  to  get  people  up  to  the  level  where 
they  could  live  independently—they  learned  how  to  cook  safely, 
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and  all  sorts  of  relatively  simple  things.   The  idea  of  the 
Concord  Residence  House,  or  Concord  House—I'm  not  sure  what 
it's  called—was  to  be  the  next  step  up.   People  would  live 
there  until  they  could  actually  go  out  and  get  an  apartment  and 
employment  and  be  independent,  productive  people. 

The  sisters  were  very  energetic.  They  had  a  housing 
consultant  who  didn't  know  anything  about  housing,  but  he  knew 
all  about  how  to  get  things  through  HUD.   I  don't  know  how 
things  took  a  wrong  turn,  but  the  whole  project  was  in  many 
respects  very  unsatisfactory  to  a  lot  of  people.   I  got  an 
engineer  to  do  the  thing  for  a  cut  rate  fee,  and  we  got  a 
contractor  who  was  a  very,  very  good  guy,  who  really  got  taken 
to  the  cleaners.   It  was  sort  of  a  good  nun-bad  nun  situation. 

It  wasn't  really  very  pleasant  at  the  end.   I  didn't  have 
the  time,  because  of  other  responsibilities,  to  really  dog  the 
thing  day  in  and  day  out,  and  it  took  forever  to  get  it  done. 
So  that  although  the  project  I  think  is  very  successful,  the 
relationship  was  less  than  happy.   I  hate  to  get  somebody  like  a 
good  contractor  in  and  then  have  him  get  cleaned  out.   It  ended 
up,  I  think,  with  a  lawsuit  or  arbitration  or  something  or  other 
to  get  paid  for  a  perfectly  legitimate  effort. 

Against  the  church  or  the  nuns? 

The  nuns,  or  their  organization.   They  were  operating 
independently,  and  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  an  organization 
they  had.   Paula  was  terribly  embarrassed  about  it,  because  she 
could  see  the  anguish  and—she  felt  that  she  was  to  blame  for 
ever  having  got  us  into  it. 

Remember,  we  were  earlier  talking  about  the  disabled  in  general, 
and  whatever  degree  of  commitment  you've  had  to  designing  for 
them?   I  wondered  whether  you  did  some  things  in  Concord  that 
were  special,  or  was  it  just  a  dwelling? 

Yes,  and  first  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  unpleasant  parts  of 
the  story.   But  as  far  as  the  design  process  was  concerned,  it 
was  very  pleasant  and  a  great  learning  experience  for  me,  in  a 
way  a  conf irmation-of -ideas  experience.   I  felt  that  getting 
information  about  what  these  little  apartments  were  to  be  was 
the  major  issue.  Each  one  of  the  participants  in  the  program 
had  a  completely  independent  apartment,  they  had  their  own 
cooking  facilities,  and  they  had  to  manage  their  own  units.  The 
idea  was  so  that  eventually  they  would  be  able  to  go  out  and 
rent  an  apartment  and  not  burn  the  place  down  or  something  or 
other.   These  things  are  a  real  problem. 
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The  first  thing,  rather  than  get  somebody  to  advise  me  on 
what  it  ought  to  be  like,  I  thought  it  was  best  to  talk  to  the 
people  who  were  going  to  be  there  and  get  some  sense  direct  from 
the  future  occupants.   So  we  had  big  meetings,  not  very  many, 
where  we  had  the  people  who  were  nominated  to  go  into  Concord 
House  to  talk  about  it.  We  sat  around  and  talked,  went  around 
the  room,  and  each  one  said  what  he  or  she  thought  it  ought  to 
be.   Because  they  were  all  basically  living  together  in  this 
other  house,  they  knew  one  another  well,  and  they  interrupted 
and  got  involved. 

Some  of  them  had  real  difficulty  in  explaining  themselves, 
what  they  thought  was  important.  Others  were  very,  very  clear. 
One  of  the  good  things  was  that  they  would  argue  and  actually 
change  positions,  and  they  evaluated  one  another's  ideas,  and 
they  were  very  generous,  which  was  nice. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  was  listening  to  a  woman 
who  was  a  complete  puzzle  to  me  at  first.   She  would  enter  a 
conversation  with  gestures  and  sounds,  and  none  of  the  sounds 
were  words.   It  was  just  like  a  whole  bunch  of  mosquitoes  or 
bees  or  something  or  other  making  sort  of  funny  "Zzt,  zzt" 
noises.   She  would  make  these  sounds  and  gestures,  and  then  the 
other  people,  her  colleagues  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  them, 
would  then  intervene.  They  could  see  that  I  didn't  understand 
what  was  going  on,  so  they  explained  to  me  what  it  was  that  she 
was  saying.   After  a  while,  I  eventually  came  to  understand  her. 
She  could  understand  words  from  me  perfectly  well,  but  she 
couldn't  produce  words  on  the  other  side. 

I  found  those  meetings  to  be  very  valuable,  and  the  more  I 
saw  of  the  situation,  the  more  conventional  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  ought  to  be.   The  main  idea  was  that  there  would  be 
independent  units,  but  then  community  spaces  that  would  be  in 
the  garden  or  that  would  be  inside.   There  would  be  places  where 
people  could  work  productively,  jointly—we  put  in  a  little 
vegetable  garden.  And  if  they  wanted  to  have  an  evening  where 
they  all  got  together  there  was  a  communal  kitchen  set  up,  not 
for  big  cooking  but  for  small  groups  that  would  be  assigned 
different  parts  of  the  meal. 

Riess:     Do  you  think  the  house  would  have  come  out  differently  if  you 

hadn't  taken  the  time  to  have  those  sessions  with  the  residents? 

Esherick:   It  probably  would  have  in  some  respects,  because  you  had  to 

understand  what  their  limits  were.   Everything  had  to  be  made 
very  simple  and  very  clear.   But  it  shouldn't  be  so  simple  or  so 
clear  or  so  different  from  the  ordinary  thing  that's  available, 
because  then  they  would  have  to  be  retrained  again  to  live  in 
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the  ordinary  thing  available  in  the  rental  market.   The  idea  was 
a  sort  of  lesson  in  ordinariness  and  the  virtues  of  it,  but  to 
make  it  better. 

Riess:     Did  the  sisters  attend  the  sessions  with  them? 

Esherick:   Yes,  they  always  attended,  and  they  were  very  helpful.   And  in 
particular  I  remember  they  felt  the  house  ought  to  fit  in;  they 
didn't  want  it  to  stand  out,  they  wanted  it  to  look  like  other 
places  on  the  block. 

One  of  their  contributions  —  they  had  a  big  room  that  was 
like  a  lounge  or  a  meeting  room  for  the  residents,  but  they 
wanted  to  have  that  room  available  for  the  community  so  that 
community  people  would  come  in,  and  so  that  the  residents  would 
get  to  meet  the  community  people,  which  was,  I  thought,  a  very 
good  idea. 

And  the  other  thing  was  that  we  put  a  nice  porch  out  in 
front,  a  terface,  where  in  good  weather  the  residents  could 
gather  in  the  evening  and  sit  out  there  and  talk  to  people  as 
they  walked  up  and  down  the  street.   It's  an  area  right  close  to 
downtown,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  foot  traffic  around  there. 

Riess:     There  was  no  objection  to  having  it  there? 

Esherick:   The  nuns  had  that  very  well  set  up.   The  city  I  thought  was 

very--I  hate  to  say  enlightened,  but  very  reasonable  about  the 
whole  thing.   They  didn't  have  an  exclusive  nature  or  an 
exclusive  feeling  about  the  thing,  and  they  felt  that  these  were 
just  other  people  living  in  the  community  who  were  different  and 
who  ought  to  be  brought  in  and  shouldn't  be  excluded.   They 
didn't  see  them  as  any  kind  of  a  danger  or  a  threat. 

Riess:     Good.  And  did  you  say  that  was  1980? 

Esherick:   I  didn't  say.   I  can't  remember  when  it  was,  but  later  than 
1980.   I  would  guess  1990.  I  think  it's  now  called  Concord 
House.   I  have  a  friend  who  has  a  daughter  who  lives  there,  and 
I  get  reports  from  him--I  don't  see  him  any  more  because  he  has 
a  new  position,  and  we  don't  cross  paths,  but  he  was  very 
pleased  with  the  place  and  has  been  to  a  number  of  meetings ,  so 
I've  heard  that  it  works  well. 

The  whole  process  was  confirmation  of  what  I  had  learned 
when  working  on  Langley  Porter--!  think  we  talked  about  that 
earlier.  At  Langley  Porter  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  talking  to 
patients,  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  the  wards  with  the  Langley 
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Riess: 


Porter  patients.   I  think  it's  always  better  to  get  the 
information  as  close  to  direct  as  possible. 

It's  a  very  difficult  problem  because—you  have  to  learn 
something  intangible,  in  a  way,  about  all  of  this.   When  you're 
dealing  with  a  house  for  an  individual,  the  person  you're 
talking  to,  designing  for,  is  answerable  and  grows  up  with  the 
process—not  that  when  the  house  is  finished  and  they  sign  all 
the  papers,  that  they  are  then  frozen  for  life  and  that  they're 
never  going  to  change,  but  at  least  there's  a  basis  for  it  all, 
a  starting  point. 

But  the  sort  of  project  that  this  is,  a  project  for  a  so- 
called  unknown  client,  you  don't  really  know  them  to  begin  with, 
and  then  in  their  occupancy  of  the  space  they're  going  to  be 
succeeded  by  other  people  from  elsewhere  and  so  on.   It's  a 
major  problem  with  education,  because  what  students  are  like  in 
1970  isn't  necessarily  what  they're  going  to  be  like  in  1980  or 
1990. 

The  problem  is  with  buildings  for  people  who  are  replaced  every 
four  years. 


Esherick:   Yes,  or  variable  periods  of  time,  employees  for  a  big 

organization,  for  example.  There's  a  sort  of  flow  through  the 
thing,  so  you  have  to  understand  something  about  the  activity 
that  goes  on  in  the  particular  space,  whether  it's  something 
relatively  simple  like  housing,  or  whether  it  is  something  more 
complicated  like  a  business  operation.   If  you  look  at  what  work 
spaces  are  like  in  Silicon  Valley,  it's  just  entirely  different 
from  what  it  was  years  ago.   The  workplace  has  changed 
enormously,  and  one  thing  you  know  is  that  if  it's  changed  as 
much  as  it  has,  it's  going  to  change  again.   So  you  have  to 
understand  it. 

Riess:     Your  democratic  way  of  working—you  were  asking  those 

developmentally  disabled  people  to  form  a  consensus  in  a 
democratic  manner. 

Esherick:   But  not  a  kind  of  consensus  that  then  other  people  had  to 

conform  to.   In  a  way,  it  was  to  do  what  was  going  to  be  good 
for  everybody  but  not  constrain  anybody,  not  force  them  to  live 
according  to  some  consensus-driven  pattern  of  living.   The  idea 
is  to  keep  it  as  open  as  possible. 

Riess:  Do  you  encounter  this  when  you're  working  on  school  buildings? 
Educators  must  have  ideas  about  what  spaces  are  most  conducive 
to  learning,  but  you've  probably  asked  to  talk  to  the  students. 
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Esherick:   Yes.  Well,  in  the  Tenderloin  school  we  spent  a  lot  of  time 

doing  that.   "Education"  is  something  else.  My  impression  is, 
the  less  somebody  knows  about  education,  the  stronger  their 
opinions  are  about  it.   I've  probably  mentioned  it  to  you 
before,  but  it's  like  the  old  definition  of  a  fanatic  as  being 
someone  who,  having  lost  sight  of  his  objectives,  redoubles  his 
efforts.   [laughter] 


Entering  Buildings  Ht 


Esherick:   I  think  it's  a  tremendously  important  thing.   At  the  beginning 

of  the  ADA  requirements  there  were  people  who  were  yelling  their 
heads  off  about  how  terrible  it  was.   The  requirements  were 
expressed  as  "the  intrusion  of  the  federal  government  into  every 
part  of  our  lives"  and  all  that  baloney. 

I  don't  think  there  is  anything  in  ADA  that  has  a  negative 
effect  and  in  many  respects  the  ADA  requirements  are  minimal 
requirements.  At  UC  San  Diego  some  interesting  things  have  come 
up  in  connection  with  my  being  on  the  design  review  board.   We 
run  into  all  sorts  of  ADA  requirements.  At  San  Diego  they 
interpret  the  issues  that  surround  how  you  get  in  a  building  as 
being  so  that  in  no  way  should  the  handicapped  entrance  be  a 
sort  of  second-class  entrance. 

They  have  a  neat  rule  that  says  that  if  two  people  are 
approaching  a  building  together,  and  one  of  them  is  disabled  and 
the  other  one  isn't,  that  they  have  to  be  able  to  naturally  and 
easily  go  to  a  disabled  entrance  accompanying  one  another,  that 
you  don't  have  a  situation  where  the  disabled  person  takes  off 
another  way. 

Riess:     Even  a  ramp? 

Esherick:   Ramps  are  acceptable,  but  the  ramps  have  to  be  given  greater 

prominence  than  steps.   The  idea  is  that  the  accompanying  people 
don't  have  to  separate—that  there  is  no  occasion  for  them  to 
separate,  they  naturally  both  go  in  the  building  together. 

I  think  all  those  things  are  good.   It's  a  difficult 
problem  because  there  are  all  sorts  of  wonderful,  dramatic 
architectural  forms  that  come  from  the  elevated  building,  and 
going  up  ceremonial  stairs.   The  Acropolis  is  filled  with  such-- 
the  way  up  through  the  Propylea.   Nobody  realizes  that  those 
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damn  steps  are  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  high.   It's  a 
real  struggle  to  get  up  there,  even  if  you  are  able-bodied. 

And  that  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  the  Philadelphia  Art 
Museum,  I'm  sure  you've  seen.   Of  course  nobody  goes  in  that  way 
anymore.   It's  just  there  so  that  when  you're  driving  up  the 
Parkway,  there's  this  splendid  business. 


The  main  entrance  to  Wurster  Hall  has  no  stairs, 
choice  on  behalf  of  the  disabled? 


Was  that  a 


Originally  there  were  stairs  in  there,  and  then  we  decided  that 
it  was  better  to  not  have  stairs,  to  just  go  directly  in. 

Was  that  a  design  decision,  or  an  access  decision? 

Both.   And  there  was  a  fairly  substantial  difference  in  grade, 
because  we  were  meeting  all  sorts  of  grades  around  there. 
Wurster  was  built  where  the  old  testing  tank  used  to  be,  and 
there  were  wartime  cafeterias  in  the  way,  and  nobody  knew  what 
the  grades  were.   We  set  the  grades  as  high  as  we  could,  so  that 
getting  out  the  other  side,  the  east  side,  wasn't  too  difficult. 
And  that  meant  either  a  not  insubstantial  number  of  stairs  going 
up  from  the  main  pedestrian  route  past  Morrison  and  Hertz,  or 
some  kind  of  ramp. 

There  are  big  wing- like  things  that  support  the  sunshades 
at  the  ground  level  [of  Wurster  Hall],  odd-looking  things, 
notched  back.   Originally  you  could  walk  under  the  supports,  but 
when  we  raised  the  grade  that  was  a  real  problem  because  people 
would  hit  their  heads  on  this  stuff,  which  is  the  reason  for 
those  goofy-looking  seats  in  there—the  seats  are  put  in  there 
to  keep  from  whanging  your  head.   This  is  just  to  acknowledge 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  improvisation,  but  it's  a  much  better 
solution  the  way  we  ended  up  with  it.   You  don't  have  to  go  up  a 
ramp  or  steps,  and  you  go  straight  through  on  a  single  level. 


If  someone  opens  the  door  for  you. 

[laughs]   Yes.  Well,  those  doors  aren't  too  bad, 
as  bad  as  the  ones  in  the  doctors 's  office. 


They're  not 


Do  you  have  one  person  in  this  office  in  charge  of  looking  at 
plans  for  ADA  compliance? 

Oh,  we  all  pretty  much  know  it.  We  have  some  people  who  know  it 
better  than  others,  and  they  become  the  resource,  the  checkers. 
They  have  the  building  code  imprinted  in  their  mind  someplace. 
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Riess:     If  you  were  to  do  a  building  in  a  place  where  awareness  of 

disability  issues  is  far  less,  would  it  be  your  conscience  that 
would  be  your  guide,  or  would  the  clients  have  to  be  responsible 
to  ensure  the  access. 

Esherick:   Well,  our  conscience- -we  would  do  everything  we  could  to 

persuade  our  client  to  be  fair  about  the  whole  thing,  especially 
anything  that's  supposed  to  have  public  access. 

To  me  it's  just  inexcusable  to  do  a  new  restaurant  and  then 
make  it  so  that  disabled  people  have  to  be  sent  around  up  the 
garbage  ramp.  And  what's  even  more  inexcusable,  to  argue  that 
that's  the  way  we  had  to  do  it,  or  something  of  the  sort.   I  can 
understand  if  the  restaurant  has  been  there  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  say  for  twenty-five  years,  long  before  ADA  got  started, 
say  something  like  the  Shadows,  where  the  dining  room  is  up  on 
the  upper  floor.   I  think  probably  even  they  were  smart  enough 
to  realize  that  you  had  to  have  an  elevator,  before  it  was 
required. 

It  really  isn't  very  well  handled  in  a  lot  of  San 
Francisco.   For  example,  not  all  the  Muni  busses  are  able  to 
accommodate  wheelchairs—not  all  of  them  are  the  so-called 
kneeling  bus,  where  people  can  get  in  easily.   But  the  new 
entrances  along  the  Embarcadero  all  have  ramp  accesses  for  the 
new  light  rail,  when  that  goes  in.   It's  the  way  it  works  in 
Portland,  and  the  light  rail  in  Sacramento  works  that  way.   You 
know,  it's  just  so  much  nicer,  better  for  everybody. 
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XVIII  WORK  OF  THE  SIXTIES  CONTINUED 


McLeod  Residence 


Riess:     An  important  house,  much  published,  is  the  McLeod  residence.   It 
was  finished  around  1962. 

Esherick:   [discussion  of  the  numbering  system,  and  problems  with  the 
office  job  list] 

Don  and  Jo  McLeod  were  really  a  very  interesting  couple. 
As  I  recall  it,  he  was  a  commodities  trader.  And  I  think  she's 
about  the  only  client  who  was  the  same  kind  of  committed  James 
Joyce  fan  that  I  am.   She  always  came  into  the  office  for  a 
meeting  with  books  in  her  hand,  and  once  came  in  with  Finnegan's 
Wake,  or  something  like  that—then  I  knew  that  she  was  an 
important  client.   She  was  very  bright.   We  didn't  spend  a  lot 
of  time  talking  about  reading,  and  I  don't  remember  too  much 
about  designing  the  house,  that  is,  the  actual  process  of  it. 

Riess:     You  mean,  about  working  with  the  McLeods? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  don't  remember  the  meetings,  the  design  meetings. 

Sometimes  I  remember  those  design  meetings  clearly,  but  not 
always.   I  remember  more  the  results. 

They  had  a  very  nice  lot  on  the  east  side  of  Belvedere, 
overlooking  the  lagoon.   (The  weather  is  just  marvelous  in 
there—Belvedere  is  extremely  interesting  in  the  number  of 
weathers  it  has  for  such  a  small  place.)  And  the  house  was 
going  to  have  to  be  as  close  to  the  road  as  we  could  get  it, 
because  the  ground  fell  off  very  rapidly.  Even  with  the 
shortest  possible  driveway  you  need  to  go  across  a  little  bridge 
into  the  house . 
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What  impressed  me  enormously  about  the  site  was  that  the 
view  was  a  view  that  went  down,  but  at  the  same  time  you  had  the 
feeling  that  it  was  going  up,  a  megaphone-shaped  view.   So  that 
actually  got  literally  expressed.   You  at  one  time  asked  me 
about  what  somebody  meant  by  expressionistic,  and  at  the  moment 
I  didn't  know,  but  now  I  figured  out  what  he  [Franck  Welch]  was 
driving  at.   We  were  talking  then  about  the  Mclntyre  house,  and 
the  expressionistic  aspects  of  that  are  the  expression  of  the 
internal  workings  of  the  house. 

In  the  McLeod  house  it's  more  a  repeated  expression  of  what 
you  might  call  the  realities  of  the  site,  or  the  possibilities 
of  the  site.   The  expression  of  those  realities  became  a  main 
feature  of  the  house:  you  go  in  to  a  short  entrance  hall  and 
down  a  few  steps  to  the  living  room.   The  kitchen  is  at  that 
upper  level,  and  so  is  the  dining  room.   Then  you  go  down  a 
couple  more  steps  into  a  little  pavilion  beyond  the  living  room. 

As  you  go  down,  the  ceiling  of  the  pavilion  isn't  just 
higher  because  you  went  down,  the  ceiling  is  made  to  go  higher. 
One  of  the  nice  things  about  doing  it  that  way  is  that  it  gave 
us  little  slots  of  light  up  above,  because  the  uphill  roof  was 
always  lower  than  the  next  roof,  so  there  was  room  for  little 
clerestory  windows  in  there. 

The  McLeods  understood  exactly,  right  away,  what  it  was 
that  I  was  doing.  And  the  fact  that  it  was  a  little  bit  weird 
and  unconventional  didn't  bother  them  at  all. 

Riess:     Maybe  they  came  for  the  weird  and  unconventional.   Who  sent  them 
to  you? 

Esherick:   I  really  don't  know. 

I've  always  thought  it  was  a  very  legitimate  thing  to  come 
in  and  visit  different  architects  and  talk  to  them  and  see  what 
the  chemistry  was.   So  much  of  it  is  a  matter  of  both  chemistry 
and  language,  so  that  you  can  talk  together  and  everybody 
understands  one  another,  you  don't  have  to  start  back  at  Genesis 
to  figure  out  what  the  hell  is  going  on. 

Riess:     If  you  don't  remember  the  client  meetings  that  much,  is  it 
really  a  house  you  did  mostly  in  response  to  the  site? 

Esherick:   No,  but  very  much  with  them,  with  their  idea--a  study,  a  way  to 
get  downstairs  for  possible  future  rooms,  which  they  have 
actually  done  now. 
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There  were  great  opportunities.   The  main  view  was  out  over 
the  Lagoon  and  the  East  Bay  Hills;  you  look  out  on  the  Tiburon 
Peninsula,  up  Raccoon  Straits,  and  Angel  Island  is  out  there. 
And  then  to  the  south,  off  the  dining  room,  you  look  into  a 
marvelous  oak  grove.  So  there  was  lots  of  south  light  coming 
in,  filtered  in  through  the  trees.   There  were  different 
qualities  of  light  wherever  you  looked.   Then  their  bedroom  was 
all  the  way  at  the  north  end  and  looked  out  to  Tamalpais,  and 
all  the  way  up  to  the  Sonoma  hills. 

It's  extraordinary,  every  now  and  then  you  get  a  place 
where  you  get  these  remarkable  views.   But  you  couldn't  do  a 
sort  of  blocky,  chunky  house  because  there  was  so  little  land  to 
build  on,  it  was  so  steep.   So  you  had  to  do  a  big  linear  thing, 
stretched  out  like  a  train  sitting  up  there  with  different  rooms 
in  it.   There  is  a  uniqueness  to  the  particular  views,  so  that 
looking  one  way  is  one  thing,  and  how  the  house  accommodates 
itself  to  each  one  of  these  views  is  different. 

They  were  wonderful  to  work  with  because  they  were 
enthusiastic  about  it,  especially  Jo.   I  don't  know  where  she--I 
always  said  that  my  clients  never  got  divorces,  but  I  suddenly 
realized  that  they  did.   They're  about  the  only  ones  that  I  can 
remember.   But  that  house  was  just  great  fun  to  do. 

II 

Esherick:   The  Weigel  house  in  Atherton  was  something  that  didn't  get 

built.  We  had  earlier  done  a  remodeling  for  them  out  on  Pacific 
Avenue.   They  were  thinking  about  moving  to  Atherton,  but  about 
this  time  he  was  made  a  judge,  and  I  think  he  decided  to  stay  in 
San  Francisco.   A  very  interesting  man.   I  believe  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  Matt  Tobriner,  and  that  same  kind  of  very  bright 
jurist. 

The  Byrne  house  in  Oakland  didn't  get  built,  unfortunately. 
It  never  got  beyond  the  design. 

The  1947  Goldie  house  I  don't  think  ever  really  came  to 
anything.   That  was  a  house  that,  if  you  go  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  windy  part  of  Lombard  Street  and  lose  control  of  your  car 
and  turn  to  the  right,  you  run  into  it. 

[decision  made  to  stop  taping  until  the  job  list  is  accurate  and 
the  tape  recorder  are  both  working] 
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Bermak  Residence 

[Interview  with  Esherick  and  Gordon  Bermak  at  Bermak  Residence, 
5999  Grizzly  Peak  Blvd.,  Oakland.   Italicized  text  added  by 
Dolores  Bermak  when  the  interviews  were  sent  to  the  Bermaks  for 
editing.] 


[Interview  22:  September  16,  1995]  it 


Riess: 


Bermak: 


What  had  you  heard  about  Joe  Esherick  before  you  met  him? 
how  did  you  choose  him  to  be  your  architect? 


And 


Dolores  would  be  the  one  who  would  remember,  I  think.   I  can't 
remember  how  she  got  the  list  of  five  or  six  architects--!  don't 
know  from  whom,  and  the  order,  but  eventually  she  came  up  with 
five  or  six  architects.   She  either  had  driven  around  and  looked 
at  their  houses  on  the  outside,  or  had  some  sense  that  they 
would  build  like  we  would  like. 


Dolores:   Besides  Gordon's  short  list—he  interviewed  two  men,  names 

forgotten--!  was  taking  a  photography  class  from  Morley  Baer  in 
1962,  who  was  at  that  time  an  architectural  photographer.   I 
asked  him  for  some  recommendations.   I  had  known  a  few  names  of 
Bay  Area  architects,  having  made  a  point  of  looking  through 
books  and  looking  at  outsides  of  noted  dwellings. 

On  my  list  I  had  Esherick,  Charles  Warren  Callister,  Worley 
K.  Wong,  and  another  guy  whose  name  I  cannot  remember.  Anyway, 
I  threw  these  names  out  at  Morley.   He  liked  my  list.   I  then 
went  about  phoning  each.   I  had  appointments  with  Callister  and 
Wong.   These  two  I  rejected  quickly.   The  fellow  whose  name  I 
cannot  remember  was  difficult  to  talk  with  over  the  phone... how 
much  are  we  willing  to  spend?  is  that  all?  Etc. 

Then  I  called  Joe.   We  talked  for  twenty  minutes.  His  firm 
was  winding  up  work  on  the  environmental  design  building 
[Wurster  Hall]  on  campus  and  may  have  the  time.   I  told  him  we 
were  looking  to  build  an  "elegant  barn."  I  wanted  him  to  look 
at  the  site  ASAP  since  we  had  an  option  to  buy  and  needed  to 
know  if  it  was  buildable.   I  liked  Joe  and  the  way  he  handled  me 
over  the  phone.   We  made  a  date  and  looked  at  the  property 
together.  On  the  site  visit  I  felt  his  enthusiasm.   I  was  sold. 

Riess:     Was  the  idea  that  she  was  in  charge  of  that  decision? 

Bermak:     [laughs]  No.  We  had  only  been  married  a  couple  of  years—this 
was  very  much  a  mutual  thing.  But  she  had  more  sensitivity  to 
architectural  things.   Her  lover  and  boyfriend  before  she  and  I 
got  married  was  an  architect.  We  had  not  talked  a  great  deal 
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Riess: 

Bermak: 

Dolores; 
Bermak: 


Riess: 


Bermak: 


about  this  man,  but  enough  so  that  when  Dolores  raised  the 
question  of  his  building  our  house,  I  said,  "No  way!" 

So  she  had  a  history  of  some  contact  with  architecture, 
more  than  I  had.   The  whole  idea  of  even  having  an  architect 
came  from  Dolores,  rather  than  from  me.   I  didn't  even  know 
about  architects.   She  was  the  informed  one.   So,  in  a  sense, 
answer  to  your  question,  you  could  say  it  did  come  from  her. 


in 


And  did  you  interview  all  of  them? 

Not  all.   I  remember  two  myself, 
with  one  or  two  others  as  well. 


I  think  Dolores  met  probably 


Gordon  interviewed  two  from  his  list, 
list,  which  included  Joe. 


I  spoke  with  those  on  my 


But  Joe  was  the  first  person  who,  when  he  saw  the  property,  it 
was  very  clear  that  he  liked  the  property.   [property  is  a  west- 
facing  about  45  degree  down-slope  from  Grizzly  Peak  Boulevard, 
in  Oakland]   That  was  very  important.  At  least  one  person  who 
saw  the  property,  I  could  tell  it  wasn't  where  it  was  at  for 
him,  but  Joe  had  the  sense,  or  the  blindness,  I  don't  know 
which.   One  architect,  it  was  like  he  was  going  through  a  list: 
Are  you  close  to  schools?  These  kinds  of  questions.   Absolutely 
the  wrong  things  to  ask  me.   The  whole  idea  of  building  here  was 
because  it  was  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

You  had  always  wanted  to  build,  and  not  to  live  in  someone 
else's  house? 


We  had  looked  at-- [to  Riess]  please  interrupt, 
to  say  too  much  about  oneself.   Guide  me. 


The  tendency  is 


We  had  just  been  married.  We  were  both  strange  characters 
in  some  way  in  the  sense  of--.  Well,  in  answer  to  your 
question,  we  were  looking  to  build  a  house.   I  felt  very 
strongly—this  is  I—about  being  an  adventurer,  and  not  fitting 
into  some  kind  of  a  mold.  Marriage  could  not  be  that  for  me,  or 
I  never  would  have  married. 

I  had  been  a  white-water  kayaker,  skier,  and  so  on.  That 
was  my  life  before  I  met  Dolores.   So  the  idea  of  settling  down 
was  a  mixed  bag.   And  the  idea  of  having  a  house  that  had  other 
houses  near  it,  or  was  in  a  settled  part  of  the  world,  felt  like 
a  danger. 


Dolores  was  sensitive  to  that.  She  felt  a  little  bit 
differently  about  life  than  I,  but  we  came  together  on  that. 


So 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Bermak: 

Riess: 
Bermak: 


the  idea  of  building  came  out  of  that.   She  was  prepared  to  buy 
a  house  anywhere,  settle  down,  to  get  on  with  life  and  children 
and  so  on.   I,  myself,  was  more  involved  in,  as  it  were, 
building  on  the  mountaintop.   So  that's  how  the  compromise  came 
about,  how  to  build  somewhere  which  was  possibly  in  reach  of 
realistic  things. 

All  that  led  to  the  adventure  of  building  a  house,  building 
our  own  kind  of  place.  And  she  got  very  much  into  it,  as  you 
can  imagine. 


[to  Esherick] 
do? 


And  you  came  to  see  the  lot  first?  You  always 


Riess: 


Yes.   Not  in  order  to  find  out  whether  somebody  is  qualified  to 
satisfy  my  requirements  [laughs],  or  anything  like  that.   But 
just  to  see.  To  understand. 

My  great  bit  of  understanding  was  seeing  Gordon  bringing 
his  kayak  up  the  back  stairs  of  where  he  was  living  before.   I 
knew  right  away  that  this  was  an  interesting  guy. 

[to  Bermak]  My  recollection  was  it  was  a  kayak  you  had 
built  yourself.   It  was  a  fiberglass  kayak,  and  the  fact  that 
you  hadn't  bothered  to  paint  it  was  most  impressive.   It  was 
just  f iberglass--you  couldn't  see  right  through  it,  but  the 
light  came  through  it.   That  was  impressive. 

And  that  fit  in  with  your  way  of  seeing  things,  about  function 
and  so  on.  It  wasn't  necessary  to  paint  a  kayak  for  its 
function. 

What  came  next?  Where  did  you  meet  to  talk  about  this? 

You  mean  at  the  very  beginning?  We  met  at  my  office  on  College 
Avenue.   Four  blocks  away  from  the  campus,  on  College  Avenue, 
where  I  still  am,  there  is  a  cruddy  coffee  pub,  and  we  would 
meet  at  lunch  for  an  hour. 

Joe  would  come  by,  and  Dolores  would  come  by,  and  we  would 
have  a  sandwich.  And  we  would  then  go  over  these  ideas  about 
how  to  proceed.   Joe  would  make  a  sketch  of  where  we  were  last, 
and  we  would  discuss  things.  We  did  this  for  eight  months. 
Everything  was  discussed. 

[to  Esherick]   Did  you  ever  have  this  with  any  other  clients? 
This  long  in  planning? 


Esherick:   Eight  months  is  sort  of  longish,  but  it  has  happened  before. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Bermak: 


Not  everybody  has  the  patience  to  meet  every  week,  at  least 
not  all  clients.   I  enjoyed  the  meetings  enormously,  in  fact 
probably  subconsciously  was  dragging  them  out  because  they  were 
so  much  fun.   But  the  ideas  that  were  coming  out  were  very 
interesting,  to  me. 

This  house  came  at  a  time  when  I  was  beginning  to  see 
additional  possibilities  in  residences,  sort  of  getting  better 
at  it  all.   I  think- -what  ought  to  happen  as  you  get  older  is 
that  you  ought  to  understand  the  expansion  of  the  area  of 
possibilities,  and  you  don't  know  enough  at  the  beginning,  your 
world  is  more  limited.   The  opportunity  of  expanding  that  world 
is  what  is  exciting  to  me.  1  had  just,  1  guess,  got  to  the 
point  where  I  was  beginning  to  see  different  ways  of  thinking 
about  things,  and  so  on. 

Was  a  lot  of  your  conversation  sort  of  theoretical?   I  mean, 
after  all,  at  this  time  you  were  writing  about  designing  design 
systems,  which  you  might  call  theoretical. 


I  have  an  intense  dislike  for  theoretical, 
trying  to  think. 


I  would  say  I  was 


I  remember  some  things  that  might  help- -I  had  forgotten  it  until 
now—about  how  we  came  to  choose  you.   I  think  it's  a  little 
more  revealing  about  what  you  are  touching  on. 

I  remember  saying  to  you,  very,  very  quickly,  that  we 
wanted  you  to  build  an  elegant  barn.   It  was  to  be  an  elegant 
barn,  it  was  to  be  a  tower,  and  you  were  to  be  able  to  see  how 
the  house  was  built  from  inside  the  house—you  were  to  be  able 
to  see  the  structure  from  inside  the  house.   Those  were  three 
things  I  said. 

Then  I  remember  that  we  proceeded  to  look,  and  you  showed 
us  houses  you  built.   You  showed  us  a  house  in  Ross,  not  your 
own  home,  which  you  lived  in  at  the  time,  but  a  big  house  with  a 
big  swimming  pool--I  think  you  personally  showed  it  to  us.   And 
you  also  showed  us  a  small  house  on  Panoramic  Way,  a  barn-like 
house.   Also—I  don't  think  you  were  there—we  went  and  looked 
at  [Louise]  Hewlett's  house  on  Mar in.   So  I  remember  going  and 
looking  at  houses. 

And  I  remember  discussing  with  you,  and  contrasting, 
relatively  tactfully  I  think,  what  that  was,  and  that  it  was  not 
what  we  wanted.  But  it  was  clear  to  me  that  you  were  able  to  do 
what  we  were  talking  about.  Although  I  couldn't  conceptualize 
it  any  more  than  that  kind  of  language.   So  there  was  something 


Esherick: 


Riess : 


Bermak: 
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about—and  this  was  very  uneducated  language  that  was  already 
beginning  to  tie  into  a  certain  way  you  had  of  thinking. 

One  other  thing.   Dolores,  in  her  apartment  on  Jackson 
Street,  when  I  courted  her—the  only  pictures  that  were  on  her 
wall  were  Mondrians.   That  particular--!  don't  know  Mondrian  all 
that  well,  but  probably  that  also  had  to  do  with  it.   So  these 
were  the  characteristics.   But  how  that  got  translated  into  your 
view,  or  how  it  fit  in  with  how  you  had  begun  to  understand 
whatever  design  and  so  on,  and  what  came  through--. 

To  digress,  poor  Mondrian  got,  I  think,  badly  used  by  architects 
who  just  looked  at  what  he  was  doing  as  a  sort  of  flat  thing. 

In  Joe's  writing  in  Problems  in  the  Design  of  a  Design  System  he 
says,  "whatever  we  do,  our  designs  must  preserve  the  capacity 
for  ambiguity,  which  is  central  to  life  itself."  I  wondered,  as 
you  sat  over  your  sandwiches,  whether  you  were  talking  about 
ambiguity,  and  "life  itself,"  as  well  as  designing  this  house, 
and  working  on  the  drawings . 

No,  I  think  we  were  working  on  the  drawings  of  the  house  all  the 
time. 


Esherick:   I  agree. 

Bermak:    But  I  think  what  you  were  dealing  with  was  three  incorruptible 
people.   I  don't  think  either  of  us- -there  was  a  kind  of 
openness  which  I  still-- [to  Riess]  I  haven't  had  much  contact 
with  Joe  over  the  years,  but  there  was  a  kind  of  openness  about 
where  we  were  going  that  was  not—there  really  was  a  development 
kind  of  process.   (Oh,  that  godawful  language!) 

We  did  not  say,  in  a  sense,  that  we  were  going  to  build  an 
A-frame,  or  we  were  going  to  do  this,  or  going  to  do  that.   That 
wasn't  it.  Or,  "Boy,  I've  been  dreaming  about  that  bedroom  that 
has  the  unit  with  the  tub  in  it."  It  wasn't  that,  it  really 
wasn't. 


It  was  a  more  quality  of  people  developing--!  don't  know 
how  fully  developed  Joe  was  at  that  time,  but  I  would  not  have 
wanted  him  to  build  another  house  like- -"Oh,  that's  an 
Esherick."  That  was  not  the  idea.  I  didn't  know  what  we  were 
going  to  build.  And  I  hoped  and  I  sensed  that  bit  by  bit  it  was 
developing. 

I  think  that's  what  it  was  that  emerged.  And  it  was  a  very 
uniting  and  developing  thing,  for  both  Dolores  and  myself  also. 
Because  to  my  surprise--!  was  very  surprised  that  she  and  I  were 
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able  to  develop  something  together,  that  we  really  did  in  some 
basic  way  seem  to  have  something  in  common,  that  we  were 
developing.   It  had  that,  and  it  was  a  very  surprising  thing  to 
me.   It  still  is. 

[laughs]  It's  like,  I  didn't  know  this  about  her.   And  she 
didn't  know  about  me.   How  could  we  agree,  or  have  the  same 

And  it's  the  same  thing- -in 


spirit?   It's  something  like  that. 

a  way,  he  was  part  of  the  marriage.   "Isn't  that  strange,  that 

we  could  do  it?"  It's  something  like  that. 


Riess:     That's  interesting,  and  explains  it  better  than  the  abbreviated 
quotes  about  the  process  being  like  analysis. 

Esherick:   The  architect's  role,  to  my  mind--I  mean  the  ethical  architect's 
role--is  the  classic  professional  role  of  not  doing  what  you 
want  to  do,  but  being  of  service  to  your  client.  And  with  a 
house  where  somebody  is  going  to  live,  the  scope  of  it  moves 
inward.   That  is,  it  doesn't  include  everybody  in  the  world. 

If  you're  doing  a  church  you  are  being  of  service--not  that 
I  know  much  about  churches--but  your  obligation  is  not  just  to 
the  people  who  are  there,  but  to  generation  after  generation. 
Whereas  with  a  house  I  think  there's  a  kind  of  immediacy,  but  it 
still  is  not  the  architect's  building.  And  what  you  try  to  do 
is  to  do  the  best  you  can  but  in  a  way  you  kind  of  hand  it  off, 
you  don't  retain  ownership  of  it. 

Bermak:    What  I  think  the  function  of  an  architect  is,  and  what  your 

function  is,  is  that  an  architect  is  like  a  good  therapist,  like 
a  good  analyst.  And  what  a  good  analyst  does  is  they  help 
people  to  realize  what  is  in  them,  really. 

I  think  if  people  come  to  an  architect,  either  with  the 
idea  that,  "Oh,  they've  seen  that  house  over  there  and  they  want 
one  like  that,"  that's  not  really  ideally  a  good  place  for  an 
architect  to  be.   Because  those  people  are  not  really  pulling 
from  inside  themselves,  they  are  simply  mimicking.  And  of 
course,  that's  what  goes  on  most  of  the  time,  I  think. 

Or,  if  the  architect  has  in  their  idea  the  kind  of  a  house 
a  person  ought  to  have. 

The  Job  of  an  architect,  it  seems  to  me--and  it  can  never 
be  totally,  just  like  it  can't  be  in  therapy  that  a  therapist  is 
solely  helping  the  people  develop  who  they  are,  because  all  of 
us  are  influencing  each  other,  so  the  therapist  is  always  in  it 
in  some  way  and  there  is  some  kind  of  contribution  going  on--but 
there  is  a  kind  of  a  developmental  thing  that  really  goes  on. 
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The  gratitude  that  we  feel  towards  you,  Joe,  is  that  you 
helped,  in  some  way,  bring  out—and  we  were  enough  simpatico,  so 
it  was  close  enough  to  where  you  were  at  in  some  way  too- -to 
bring  out  what,  in  a  way,  we  didn't  know. 

Esherick:   And  I  can  be  similarly  thankful  too,  because  it  isn't  often  that 
somebody  encourages  you  to  bring  out  what  your  potential  is  as  a 
designer.   In  a  very  vague,  evanescent  way—there  is  nothing 
specific  about  it,  that  you  fill  in  a  little  square  and  say, 
"Ah,  we  got  that  today"--!  was  trying  crudely  to  say  something 
that  you  were  saying. 

I  think  it's  important  to  say  that  what  one  does  is  "like" 
what  a  therapist  does,  not  to  say  that  this  is  what  a  therapist 
does.   It's  a  joint  enterprise.   Somehow  you  are  sharing 
something  that  is  important,  and  you're  lucky  when  it  has  some 
meaning  to  it.   Just  going  out  and  pointing  at  something  and 
saying  "I  want  one  of  those"  doesn't  produce  much  meaning. 

Riess:     [to  Esherick]  Often  when  you  have  talked  about  clients  it  has 
been  the  wife  you  have  worked  most  closely  with.   This  seems  a 
different  situation. 


Esherick:   Well,  it  was  unique.  About  the  same  time  we  were  working  on  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Gary's  house,  but  they  were  considerably  older,  and 
they  were,  in  a  way,  established,  which  doesn't  mean  that  being 
established  that  they  were  incapable  of  any  kind  of  further 
growth  or  change  or  development  or  whatever--!  think  that's  one 
of  the  reasons  why  working  with  them  was  so  much  fun.   She  was  a 
painter,  and  he  was  a  doctor.   You  felt  that  somehow  she  was  the 
driving  force,  but  he  was  very  much  in  support.   It's  kind  of 
difficult  to  say--they  were  kind  of  modifying  their  lives  at 
that  point. 

Riess:     [to  Bermak]  How  much  does  this  house  define  your  life?  You 

created  your  relationship,  and  then  you  created  this  place  to 
live  it  out. 

Esherick:   If  I  may  intervene,  I  think  it's  the  other  way  too,  that  your 

life  is  defining  the  house.  And  I  think  you've  continued  to  do 
that.  As  I  look  around  I  see  things  that  are  mildly  different 
here  and  there,  and  it  all  works  fine. 

Bermak:    I  think  it's  a  very  successful  home  for  us,  as  you've  gathered. 
It's  not  that  the  house  defined  us.   It's  that  he  built  a  house 
--we  built  a  house,  he  built  a  house—where  the  house  made  it 
possible  to  continue  to  develop  us.   The  house  had  room  in  it, 
it  was  right.  And  it  continued  to— we  play  with  adding  here  and 
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there,  whatever  it  is,  but  the  house  did  not  constrain  us,  it 
was  the  right  house. 

[to  Esherick]  You  know  this  guy  from  Illinois  [Henry 
Plummer]  who  wrote  this  book,  The  Potential  House?   It  was  a 
very  interesting  title  that  he  had,  and  I  didn't  quite 
understand  it  until  I  read  some  of  the  articles  in  it.   But  I 
picked  up  something  about  the  potential  house,  and  it's  right,  I 
think,  that  a  good  house  is  a  potential  house. 

II 

Esherick:   Henry  is  very  interesting.   He's  a  good  architect,  and  a  good 

photographer,  and  he  observes  with  a  kind  of  intensity  that  is-- 
he's  so  quiet  that  you  don't  realize  all  that's  going  on  with 
his  observation.   And  he's  one  of  those  people  who  reads  poetry, 
which  is  dear  to  me. 

Riess:     [to  Esherick]  Here  is  what  Henry  Plummer  says  about  you. 

"Amidst  overwhelming  cultural  pressures  today  to  dominate  what 
we  make,  to  stamp  buildings  into  masterful  and  controlled 
merchandise,  to  claim  eternity  in  the  signature,  the 
architecture  of  Joe  Esherick  appears  to  deliberately  slough  off 
its  ego  and  bequeath  much  of  its  interpretation  to  others.   It 
is  continually  pointing  beyond  itself  rather  than  towards 
itself."1 

Bermak:    He's  got  it.   That's  the  thrust  of  it,  exactly.   That's  what  I 
am  talking  about.   You  [to  Esherick]  were  able  to  build  a  place 
that  gives  the  people  in  it  a  chance  to  do  what  they  are  going 
to  do.   And  it  doesn't  limit  them. 

Esherick:   Well,  a  house  isn't  like  the  body  of  somebody  who  fell  in  a 
glacier  and  gets  frozen.   If  there  is  anything  I  hate  it's 
finality;  that  is,  finality  of  ideas.   "Okay,  we  figured  that 
one  out,  so  let's  go  figure  something  else  out." 

Riess:     With  all  your  meetings,  did  various  scripts,  or  designs  or  plans 
get  discarded  completely? 

Bermak:    Joe  forgets,  I'll  bet  you. 


'In  "Joseph  Esherick,  1986-87  recipient  of  the  Plym  Distinguished 
Professorship  in  Architecture,"  School  of  Architecture,  University  of 
Illinois  at  Champaign-Urbana. 
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Esherick:   Yeah.   I  think  the  pleasure  of  the  meetings  was  so  great.   Eight 
months  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  long  time.   It  was  productive 
and  it  was  interesting  and  it  never  got  tedious. 

Riess:     But  specifically,  do  you  remember  times  of  getting  to  a  point 
and  realizing  things  were  going  in  a  wrong  direction?  And 
chucking  ideas? 

Esherick:   I  don't  recall.   That  has  happened,  and  that  happened  with  the 
Gary  house,  for  example,  when  I  started  out  with  something  that 
obviously  was  completely  wrong.   I  think  here  we  stayed  pretty 
much  on  track. 

We  had  originally  thought  that  what  this  would  be  was  what 
was  then  popularly  called  a  pole  house.   They  had,  in  the 
Northwest,  been  building  buildings  out  of  poles,  like  power 
poles.   I  guess  you  [to  Bermak]  had  seen  some  of  these,  and  it 
seemed  like  a  natural  thing  to  do  here.   That  got  frustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  building  codes  in  this  particular  jurisdiction 
require  that  with  a  fireplace,  the  masonry,  or  the  concrete,  has 
to  go  all  the  way  to  the  foundation.   You  don't  have  to  do  that 
in  San  Francisco. 


I  had  blithely  gone  along  thinking  that  what  you  could  do 
in  San  Francisco  you  could  do  anyplace,  but  we  couldn't  do  it. 
So  going  to  the  concrete  was  a  major  change.   But  not  a 
disruptive  change. 

Bermak:    I  had  forgotten  that.   The  question  was  how  to  build  with 
concrete,  and  Joe  had  to  reassure  me  about  it. 

The  whole  idea  was  it  had  to  fit  in  with  the  environment, 
and  it  had  to  really,  really  blend.   So  concrete  was  a  red  flag, 
immediately.   How  could  you  possibly  have  concrete!   I  remember 
there  was  a  lot  of  discussion. 

But  you  know,  the  point  that  Plummer  makes  is  very,  very 
good  about  ego.   Because  if  I  had  felt  at  all  that  I  was  dealing 
with  his  [ Esherick' s]  ego,  and  so  on,  it  would  have  produced  a 
kind  of  combative  relationship,  which  I  might  very  well  have 
submitted  to,  but  with  bitterness  and  anger.  And  that  wasn't  in 
it,  at  all. 

There  was  this  ability  to  work  it  out:  "What  about  the 
concrete?  What  is  it  going  to  look  like?" 

We  also  went  around  like  this  on  the  fireplace.   We 
originally  said  to  Joe,  "Why  don't  we  take  rocks  from  the 
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property"--big  sandstone  rocks--"and  have  a  huge  sandstone 
fireplace?" 

He  said,  "No,  no.  Why  don't  we  have  a  concrete  fireplace?" 

That  again  raised  the  question,  "What,  concrete?" 
[laughter]  You  see,  this  kind  of  thing. 

But  there  were  other  things.   To  give  you  a  sense,  I 
remember  how  he  dealt  with  us  in  certain  places.   We  had  found 
very  appealing  the  sloping  roofs  of  houses,  and  some  of  the 
houses  we  looked  at  at  one  time  were  the  wonderful  A-frame 
houses  of  Mill  Valley,  amongst  the  redwoods.   Joe--I  can  always 
remember,  at  one  of  the  meetings  he  brought  a  drawing  of  the 
house,  we  had  now  got  it  designed,  and  he  drew  a  roof  on  it  in 
the  A-shape.   Well,  it  looked  just  godawful.   [laughter]   I 
think  he  deliberately  drew  it  to  make  it  look  awful,  too! 

Dolores:    That  is  slightly  incorrect.   Joe  did  not  draw  a  picture  of  an  A- 
framed  roof;  he  drew  a  picture  of  a  big  floppy  hat  (looked  like 
a  Mexican  sombrero).   The  Joe  drew  dollar  signs  ($)  all  over  it! 
Needless  to  say,  we  opted  for  a  flat  roof. 

Bermak:    These  things  got  settled  very  quickly.  That  was  the  way  that 
one  got  settled.   But  also,  Joe  was  into  a  certain—he  was 
playing,  I  think,  somewhat  with  brute  architecture,  still.   [to 
Esherick]  You  were  building  Wurster  Hall  or  some  things.   There 
was  a  little  brutish  quality  around.   So  I  at  some  point  began 
to  worry. 

And  I  am  talking  about  "I,"  because  I  remember  it  more 
myself  than  Dolores,  although  she  had  her  input.   I  don't  want 
to  give  you  the  idea  that  this  was  just  between  the  two  guys,  it 
wasn't,  it  was  a  threesome.  And  she's  a  very  strong  person  in 
all  this. 

But  1  raised  a  question  about  it  looked  like  it  was  getting 
kind  of  severe,  everything,  you  know.  And  then  Joe  was 
reassuring  me  that,  "Well,  you  know,  when  we  get  the  eyebrows 
on,  and  the  decks,  and  so  on,  it's  really  going  to  get  softer." 

So  that  was  something  that  was  starting  to  go  on,  that  I 
had  some  feeling- -and  I  think  Dolores,  as  best  as  I  can 
remember- -that  if  we  left  him  alone  he  would  get  a  little  too 
brutish  on  us.   It  was  going  to  get  a  little  too  boxy. 

Finally  we  raised  the  question,  and  you  responded  by 
putting  3  x  6s,  or  something,  bordering  the  house.   Big,  heavy 
timbers.  You  [to  Riess]  probably  don't  notice  it  when  you 
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walked  in.   Did  you  [to  Esherick]  remember?  There  were  these 
additions.   Because  if  you  had  had  your  way  at  the  time  in  the 
development,  it  would  have  been  a  clean  corner. 

Esherick:   Well,  I  like  it  the  way  it  is. 

[everyone  gets  up  and  moves  around,  and  then  reseats] 

Esherick:   The  fascinating  thing  about  that  view  [to  the  West]  is  that  it's 
really  improved  by  the  fact  that  it  isn't  just  one  big 
undif ferentiated  sweep.   Somehow  when  you  see  less  of  something, 
in  a  way  you  see  more  of  it. 

Riess:     And  the  Monterey  pines,  were  they  there? 

Esherick:   No,  they  were  all  planted.   Gordon  planted  all  of  them,  pines 
and  everything  else. 

Riess:     And  were  there  other  houses? 

Esherick:   There  were  houses  down  on  that  little  street  below. 

[discussing  some  large  new  houses,  in  Blackhawk,  or  in  the 
Central  Valley]   This  passion  for  consumption  is  hard  to 
understand.   They  had  the  airgroup  reunion  [on  the  previous 
weekend  Esherick  had  gone  to  his  Naval  air  group  reunion  and 
this  taped  interview  was  preceded  by  a  discussion  of  how  his 
fellow  officers  had  changed  over  the  years,  largely  becoming 
more  tolerant  individuals  than  might  have  been  expected]  at  a 
cheap  Marriott—some  of  these  guys  are  living  on  modest  pensions 
and  so  on—and  we  were  within  walking  distance  of  the  Mall  of 
America,  and  it  was  the  damnedest  thing. 

We  were  sitting  around  in  a  restaurant  in  this  place,  and  I 
was  talking  to  one  of  these  guys,  who  came  from  Mobile,  Alabama. 
1  had  been  down  there  doing  some  consulting  on  a  courts 
building,  and  we  got  talking  about  how  people  liked  the  new 
building  and  everything.  And  suddenly,  in  my  mind  I  was 
immersed  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  I  looked  out  the  window  and 
here's  a  scene  that  could  just  as  well  have  been  in  Mobile. 
When  we  got  up  to  leave  I  was  literally  confused  for  a  minute, 
because  I  didn't  know  where  I  was.  Was  I  in  Mobile,  or  was  I  in 
Bloomington,  Minnesota? 

There  is  the  Mall  of  America,  in  this  great  wasteland  of 
freeway  America,  concrete  overpasses  and  cars  flying  around,  and 
nobody  in  sight,  and  they  all  have  dark  windows  on  their  cars, 
so  you  can't  see  if  there  is  anybody  in  the  car  or  not,  and  then 
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you  walk  over  to  this  damned  mall  and  it's  just  filled  with 
people!   [laughs]   Well,  I  got  way  off  track. 

Riess:     [to  Bermak]  When  I  realize  there  were  no  trees  here  when  you 
built,  I  can  appreciate  better  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  house  looked  brutal. 

Bermak:    Well,  all  the  big  pines  on  the  south  were  here.   There  was  a 
grove  of  pine  trees.  And  further  south  there  were  even  more. 
But  all  this  on  the  north  side  was  planted. 

No,  the  brute  was  not  so  much  the  terrain.   I'm  confusing 
this  because  I'm  changing  what  I  said,  I  realize  that.   It  was 
not  so  much  the  terrain,  and  in  fact  the  agreement  was  to  plant 
the  house  amidst  all  the  foliage—there  was  a  lot  of  underbrush, 
blackberry  bushes,  elderberry  trees,  and  so  on.   Somebody 
described  it  as,  "The  house  was  designed  as  though  a  helicopter 
had  just  put  it  down  amongst  everything." 

Literally,  little  strings  were  tied  around  the  most 
minuscule  bushes,  simple  bushes,  not  to  destroy  them.   The 
agreement  was  to  put  no  retaining  walls  on  the  property, 
literally,  no  retaining  walls.   And  no  bulldozers,  nothing  was 
carved  out.   And  Joe  was  very,  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  this. 
I  don't  even  know  whose  ideas  these  were,  but  the  idea  was  to 
build  a  house  that  literally  did  not  disturb  anything.   So  in  a 
way  it  really  was  placed  among  all  the  foliage  that  there  was. 
And  in  addition  to  that,  I  had  a  mania  for  planting  even  more. 

So  the  bruteness,  I  don't  know,  came  from  where  he  was  at. 
And  Dolores,  she  has  a  bit  of  that- -the  Mondrian  in  her 
apartment,  which  is  a  little  severe,  you  know.   So  there  was  a 
conflict  about  it.   How  can  we  have  a  very  simple  place  without 
dying  of  the  sense  of  simplicity  and  the  severity  of  it  all? 

I  think  that  was  a  tension  that  was  in  it  somewhat,  which 
you  [to  Riess]  commented  on  when  you  came  in  the  house,  and 
that's  immediately  where  we  [Riess  and  Bermak]  started  to  talk. 
And  that  is,  How  can  you  live  here,  and  live  with  great  views, 
and  so  on,  and  still  have  a  sense  of  enclosure  and  not  feeling 
that  you  are  too  exposed.   That's  been  a  problem  in  my  life, 
[laughs]  There's  no  solution,  but  that's  the  dialectic  tension 
that  exists. 

[discussion  of  exposure  of  new  house  development  on  Grizzly  Peak 
Boulevard,  and  contrast  with  privacy  of  Bermak  house] 
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Riess: 


Esherick; 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 

Bermak: 


[to  Esherick]   When  you  were  designing  this  house,  could  you 
picture  how  they  would  be  living  here?  You  put  the  fireplace  on 
this  wall,  so  of  course  that  meant  they  would  be  sitting  around 
it,  for  instance. 

I  don't  know,  I  think  some  of  those  things  are  pretty  stable. 
That  is,  there  are  people  who  really  like  a  fire  and  like  a 
fireplace  to  have  a  fire  in.   It's  almost  an  essential  sort  of 
primitive  character,  or  primal  character. 

Yes,  I  think  I  could  visualize  something.   I  mean,  you 
don't  want  to  substitute  your  own  pleasure  for  somebody  else's 
and  expect  them  to--I  mean,  I  don't  think  you  can  set  yourself 
up  as  a  model,  you  have  to  include  the  other  people. 

[to  Esherick]  Coming  back  to  this  house,  what  do  you  first  see 
when  you  enter  the  door,  where  does  your  eye  go? 

Sort  of  all  over  the  place.   Checking  out  my  memory,  as  it  were. 
It  looks  to  me  as  though  it  has  worked  very  well.   That  [looking 
through  opening  to  the  south]  was  once  a  deck  out  here. 
Expanding  the  dining  space  and  the  kitchen,  I  think  that  worked 
wonderfully  well. 


It  would  have  had  more  of  a  tower  feeling  before  that? 

I  don't  know.   You  had  a  deck  where  the  dining  room  is. 
other  words,  the  house  was  narrower. 


In 


The  sense  of  the  tower  feeling  you  will  get  when  you  walk 
outside.   Sitting  here—it  is  rather  striking,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  are  missing  the  idea  of  the  house.   The  house  is  very 
much  a  tower.   You  are  not  aware  of  it  right  this  minute,  but 
when  you  are  out  there  you  are  65  feet  above  the  ground. 

Riess:     The  house  is  often  photographed  from  below,  but  after  all, 
that's  not  what  the  house  is  for  you. 

Bermak:    Well,  it  is  and  it  isn't.   It  is  a  loft.   But  you  are  right, 

everything  gets  contradictory.   You're  right,  it  is  a  tower,  but 
the  question  is  how  to  make  it  so  you  don't  think  you're  in  a 
tower  all  the  time.  But  it  is  important  that  it  is  a  tower, 
too.   I  am  very  much  aware  of  it. 

Esherick:   You  don't  have  to  be  staring  at  it  every  minute,  to  check  it  out 
to  be  sure  it's  there.   I  mean,  you  know  it's  there.   It's 
embedded  in  your  understanding  of  it. 
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Bermak:    It  is  part  of  the  thrill  of  it.  The  concrete  going  down,  it's 
there.   And  the  vista,  of  course.   It's  spectacular!   It's  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  world,  it  really  is.   The 
scenery  here  is  just  unbelievable.  And  I've  been  over  a  big 
part  of  the  world.   When  we  come  back  here  we  are  always  very 
struck.   It's  very  beautiful. 

Riess:     Yet  when  I  walk  in  I  don't  experience  the  climb,  or  the  drop. 

Bermak:    That's  interesting.   One  of  the  things  that  Dolores  was 

insistent  on,  which  fits  with  what  you  said  and  which  Joe  was 
able  to  respond  to--.   The  first  house  we  moved  into  we  lived  in 
for  a  couple  of  years  on  Merriewood  Drive  in  Montclair,  and  it 
was  150  stairs  to  get  up  to  it,  and  45  stairs  to  get  down  to  it. 
She  said  she  wanted  a  house  that  she  could  walk  into,  and  not 
have  that.   [laughs]   So  we  built  a  house  that  has  four  floors, 
but  when  you  come  in  here  you're  on  the  first  floor. 

Riess:     Well,  we  certainly  will  take  a  tour.   But  while  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  a  psychiatrist,  I  wanted  Joe  to  explain  what  he 
means  when  he  says,  "A  good  architect  is  a  schizophrenic  under 
control—but  just  barely." 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  know  what  I  meant.  When  we  were  working  on  Langley 

Porter  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  there  because  I  enjoyed  the  people 
who  were  working  there.  A  lot  of  the  psychiatrists  on  the  staff 
were  people  I  already  knew,  because  we  had  done  some  work  for 
friends  of  them,  and  in  San  Francisco  psychiatrists  go  around 
with  psychiatrists. 

But  I  used  to  sit  in  on  admissions,  and  I  spent  a  lot  of 
time  in  the  wards  and  so  on,  and  I  was  always  struck  with  the 
way  schizophrenics  related  things  in  such  unique  ways.   That  is, 
instead  of  yelling  at  them  that,  That's  not  normal,  or  You're 
not  normal,  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  fascinating  to 
think  that  maybe  they'd  got  it  right,  maybe  something  is  upside- 
down  here. 

I  think  it's  seeing  relationships  that  are  not  normal- 
well,  normal  isn't  the  word- -but  not  ordinarily  accepted 
relationships  that  then  lead  to  an  expansion  of  people's  lives, 
rather  than  contracting  and  standardizing.   It's  always  seemed 
to  me  that  the  opportunity  was  the  important  thing  to  deal  with. 
That's  all  I  meant  about  that.   I  think  it's  kind  of  an  aside, 
too,  about  not  prejudging  people  because  of  labels. 

[to  Bermak]  Is  that  acceptable? 
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Bermak:    I'm  all  with  it.   I'm  all  with  it.   I  just  am  revolted  at 

diagnoses  and  categories--.   I  mean,  the  proper  attitude  towards 
somebody  who's  called  a  schizophrenic  who  comes  in  with  their 
hallucination,  or  whatever  it  is,  what  I  always  teach  and 
practice,  is  not,  When  are  we  going  to  get  rid  of  it?  but  How 
Interesting,  Tell  me  about  it.   That's  where  it's  at,  I  think. 

U 

Riess:     Another  thing  Joe  has  said  is  that  the  best  clients  are  those 
with  a  capacity  for  self-reflection  about  the  nature  of  their 
lives,  and  that  they  are  "patient  as  hell."1  I  thought  it  would 
be  more  that  the  architect  would  have  to  be  patient.   Whatever 
the  case,  it  sounds  like  an  amazingly  permissive  situation  you 
were  all  in. 

Bermak:    It's  interesting,  isn't  it.   I'm  not  sure  it  would  be  possible 
now  in  my  life,  or  perhaps  in  [to  Esherick]  yours.   Whatever 
made  it  possible  at  the  time—we  were  near  the  campus,  that 
helped,  and  we  enjoyed  chatting.  At  that  stage  in  my  life  I  had 
resigned  from  the  Analytic  Institute,  so  I  wasn't  as  much  caught 
up  in  my  studies.   (I  went  back  into  the  Institute  after  the 
house  was  built.)   There  was  a  little  bit  less  pressure.   We 
didn't  have  children  yet.   There  was  a  sense  of  time,  and  I 
think  money,  either  yours,  because  you  weren't  charging- - 

Riess:     He  wasn't  charging? 

Bermak:    He  was  charging,  we  had  an  arrangement  about  the  percent  of  the 
total  cost,  but  at  no  point  was  anybody  saying,  Gee--I  mean,  you 
weren't  saying,  and  I  don't  remember  thinking,  Gee,  I  can't 
really  spend  much  more  time  because  it  really  isn't  included  in 
this.   [laughs]  That  might  not  be  the  way  it  is  nowadays,  with 
everybody  worrying  about  their  retirement  or  something. 

There  was  a  kind  of  an  attitude  of,  Well,  we  wrote  the 
contract  out,  and  we're  going  to  pay  whatever  it  was,  six  or  ten 
percent  or  something,  of  what  it  was  going  to  cost  to  build  this 
thing.   So  now  we  were  going  to  build  it.  And  if  it  was  going 
to  take  ten  years  to  build  it  or  one  year  to  build  it,  we'd  just 
build  it.   I  can't  remember  anybody—now,  perhaps  you  privately 
were  raising  questions  about,  How  long  is  this  going  to  go  on? 

Esherick:   It  was  enjoyable.  I  had  to  have  lunch. 


'From  "Firm  of  the  Year,  Esherick,  Homsey,  Dodge,  and  Davis,1 
Architecture,  February  1986. 


in 
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Bermak:    It  was  an  odd  thing. 

Esherick:   It  was  a  unique  set  of  circumstances  certainly. 

But,  you  know,  it's  a  real  pleasure  when  you're  working 
with  someone  who's  just  as  interested  in  it  all  as  you  are.   I 
love,  today,  our  fussiest  clients.  You  know,  it's  much  more 
expensive  to  do  today,  because  the  people  who  are  helping  me 
[laughs]  probably  cost  more  today  by  a  long  shot  than  I  cost  in 
those  days. 

Bermak:    One  thing  you  should  get  in  here  somewhere  is  the  degree  to 

which  Joe--I've  never  worked  with  another  architect,  so  I  don't 
know  whether  it's  still  done  that  way,  and  partly  it  is  my 
personality,  but  he  also  welcomed  it--I  really  had  a  feeling 
that  I  was  in  on,  Dolores  and  I,  in  on  everything!   I'm  talking 
about  [questions  like]  whether  to  put  this  post  there,  or  how  it 
was  to  be  enclosed.   For  instance,  that  post  behind  you,  that 
post  has  been  enclosed,  it's  got  molding  around  it,  and  I 
remember  discussing  things  like  that. 

"How  is  this  beam  going  to  be  supported?   Is  there  going  to 
be  something  sticking  out?"  Everything.   Everything!   A 
tremendous  sense  of  participation.  We  didn't  have  an  architect 
build  us  a  house;  we  designed  a  house  with  an  architect.   That 
was  the  feeling  I  had. 

Esherick:   Some  of  the  things  were  a  little  eccentric.   I  had  never  done  a 
living  room  with  two  big  hunks  of  concrete  sticking  out  through 
the  walls.   I  liked  what  I  was  thinking  about,  and  I  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  everybody  else  understood  what  it  was,  because  it 
would  be  a  hell  of  a  mess  if  we  got  it  all  poured  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  you  noticed  that  there  were  these  big  pieces  of 
concrete  sticking  into  your  living  room. 

Bermak:    You  should  have  an  anecdotal  thing  which  gets  a  sense  of  the 
house,  and  the  excitement  of  the  house. 

The  house  is  designed,  it  is  already—and  the  discussion 
was—this  was  shortly  after  the  big  Alaska  earthquake  that  the 
house  was  designed,  so  the  decision  was  made,  and  fussed  about, 
How  can  you  design  a  house  that  won't  break  apart,  like  it  did 
in  the  Alaska  earthquake?  So  the  answer  was,  We'll  build  the 
house  on  as  small  a  foundation  as  possible,  so  that  as  the 
earthquake  comes  [laughs]  the  whole  house  will  move  back  and 
forth,  and  you  won't  get  a  shearing  effect. 

We  then  had  a  soil  engineer  come  in.   This  is  early,  but 
the  house  is  totally  designed,  the  soil  thing,  everything  has 
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Esherick: 
Bermak: 


Riess: 
Bermak: 


Esherick: 


been  done,  and  we  were  getting  ready  to  build  it.   I  can't 
remember  who  came  in  on  it,  perhaps  it  was  another  soil  engineer 
came  in,  and  he  said--I  got  either  a  call  from  Joe,  or  it  might 
have  been  Peter  [Dodge],  saying,  "The  soil  engineer  has  just 
done  a--." 

Oh,  I  know  what  it  was,  the  property  had  just  been  cleared 
prior  to  the  building  of  the  house,  just  the  area,  very 
carefully,  just  this  area,  and  when  they  cleared  the  area  they 
found  big  boulders  under  the  brambles,  and  they  found  that  the 
property  was  full  of  fox  warrens,  caves,  underneath  the  house, 
where  the  house  was  going  to  be  built.   So  the  engineer  said, 
"We  can  design  you  a  house  where  we're  sure  that  the  house  won't 
slide  down  the  hill"--because  we  had  now  big  pylons  behind  the 
house  going  down  to  hold  it--"but  we  can't  be  sure  it  won't 
settle,  because  it's  got  caves  under  it." 

I  can't  remember  how  that  discussion  went,  but  then  we 
began  to  talk  about  it  and  I  remember  saying,  "Well,  build  me  a 
house  that  I  can  jack  up,  then,  if  it's  going  to  settle."   It 
really  was  going  to  be  a  big  problem.   Were  we  were  going  to 
have  to  move  the  house,  or  change  the  design?  We'd  spent  months 
doing  all  this!   The  question  came  up  at  the  last  minute,  [to 
Esherick]  remember?  Can  we  build  these  concrete  columns  so  that 
if  we  do  get  settling  we  can  pump  it  up,  simply? 

So  they  took  these  big,  big  columns,  and  they  made  a  sleeve 
joint  at  the  bottom  with  a  jacking  position,  so  that  when  it 
settled  you  could  put  a  jack  under  it. 

Has  it  ever  been  jacked  up? 

No,  never.   It  did  settle  a  bit,  but  not  much. 

But  that--I  think  it  gives  a  little  bit  of  the  feel  of  the 
kind  of  everybody  in  on  it. 

In  how  many  stages  was  the  concrete  poured? 

First  they  poured  the  bottom  up  to  the  first  floor  down  below. 
Then  they  built  from  the  first  floor,  they  framed  it,  and  they 
built  it  up.  And  then  when  they  got  to  this  floor  they  poured 
again.  So  they  poured  the  columns  in  two  stages. 

It  was  wonderfully  well  down.   It  was  very  difficult  for  the  men 
working  down  the  hill.  We  had  ropes  all  over  the  place  so  they 
could  get  back  up,  so  you  didn't  lose  somebody  onto  that  road 
down  below. 
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Years  and  years  ago  I  had  done  a  lot  of  mountain  work,  and 
learned  that  with  alpine  environments  if  you  go  stomping  around, 
or  stack  some  plywood  on  a  site,  then  pick  it  up  and  move  it,  it 
may  be  five  years  before  that  site  recovers.  The  fragility  of 
alpine  environments  is  extraordinary.   But  then  that  also 
carries  over  to  almost  any  native  micro-environment.   So  we've 
always  tried  to  keep  the  trucks  out.   Otherwise  you  just  ruin 
the  site. 


Bermak:    You  were  very,  very  sensitive  to  all  that  and  that  meant  a  heck 
of  a  lot  to  me. 

Esherick:   It  is  nice  to  have  the  feeling  that  somehow  the  building 
mysteriously  got  injected  into  the  site. 

Riess:     Who  were  the  contractors? 

Esherick:   Carl  Joseph.   He  was  one  of  the  great  old-time  contractors  of 
the  Berkeley  area.   An  intelligent  man,  very  experienced  and 
very  knowledgeable.   And  he  was  patient  and  observant. 

There  are  a  lot  of  young  people,  carpenters  and  builders 
and  everything,  who  are  extraordinarily  good  today--!  don't  want 
to  take  anything  away  from  them.   Somehow  the  older  folks  have-- 
maybe  they  skipped  a  generation,  but  they  passed  on  to  the 
younger  people  a  real  respect  for  their  craft.  And  the  nice 
thing  is  that  the  young  people  really  have  a  high  regard  for  the 
older  folks.   That's  a  very  good  thing.   There  are  a  bunch  of 
cowboys  out  there,  but  they're  good  people. 

The  basic  theory  of  a  house  in  a  place  like  Blackhawk,  is 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  mistake.   If  you  build  a  roof 
wrong  you  don't  stop  and  redo  it,  you  just  finish  it.   I  would 
think  out  there  they  think  that ' s  part  of  the  charm  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Riess:     And  who  managed  the  job? 

Esherick:   Peter  did.   He  lived  over  here.   Peter  did  the  drawings.   He'd 
come  by  often.   He's  wonderful. 

Riess:     We've  been  here  long  enough  this  morning  to  see  some  changes  in 
the  light  in  the  room.   But  overall  has  it  gotten  darker  in 
here,  with  the  trees? 

Bermak:     [laughs]   Yes,  it's  gotten  darker.   That's  another  one  of  these 
dialectic  tensions  that  we're  talking  about:  You  love  trees,  and 
it  gets  darker.   Yes,  it  is  darker  because  of  the  trees. 
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The  light  in  this  house  is  mostly  dependent  on  the  west. 
Western  light,  southern  light.   There  is  a  big  hill  behind  us 
here,  so  we  don't  get  much  light  from  the  east  at  all.  Most  of 
the  tree  planting  was  done  on  the  north  and  on  the  east. 

But  I  can't  give  you  a  very  sensible  answer,  because  it's 
happened  so  gradually,  I  guess,  that  it's  gotten  darker.   [to 
Esherick]   Has  it  gotten  darker? 

Esherick:   I  guess  that  side  [north]  to  a  certain  extent.   But  the  richness 
of  that  tapestry  of  green  out  there,  which  was  standing  still 
when  we  first  got  here  and  which  is  now  is  kind  of  like  ocean 
surging  back  and  forth  in  a  tide  pool! 

Bermak:    We  planted  heavily  over  here  [road  side  of  the  house],  and  that 
has  probably  limited  light,  because  one  of  the  problems 
immediately  when  we  moved  in  is  that  we  were  too  close  to 
Grizzly  Peak  [Boulevard] .  We  felt  strongly  about  getting  the 
house  as  high  as  possible,  to  get  as  much  view  as  possible,  but 
the  price  we  paid  was  that  we  were  exposed  to  the  street. 

And  so  very  quickly,  after  we  asked  Joe  and  Peter  to  design 
us  a  fence,  as  soon  as  the  house  was  built,  which  I  then  built, 
the  fence,  we  then  planted,  and  we've  been  planting  ever  since, 
heavy  heavy  foliage  between  us  and  the  street.   So  that  has 
darkened  things  too. 

[outside,  looking  around] 

Bermak:    There's  the  fire  line  [Oakland-Berkeley  fire,  1991].   It  was 
only  because  I  was  here  that  we  were  able  to  save  this  house, 
because  we  had  a  fire  hose--one  of  the  East  Bay  regional  parks 
gave  us  a  fire  hose- -and  it  took  us  four  hours,  1  and- -four 
young  men  materialized,  and  we  were  able  to  stop  the  fire  along 
that  line. 

Esherick:   The  thing  that's  so  nice  about  this  is  that  the  decks  are 

discontinuous,  instead  of  having  this  deck,  or  balcony,  so  that 
it  connects  to  that  one. 

Bermak:    And  they  are  used  in  a  very  different  way,  each  deck. 
Riess:     And  the  eyebrows.   Did  you  invent  the  eyebrow?   [laughter] 

Esherick:   Actually,  I  would  be  certain  that  the  way  you  see  when  you  are 
out  in  the  open—well,  I  think  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  have  a 
real  function.   They  give  you  shade,  but  a  kind  of  fuzzed-up 
shade.   If  these  things  were  absolutely  solid  [looking  at  the 
eyebrows]  they  would  be  black  on  the  underside,  no  matter  how 
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white  you  painted  them,  or  whatever.   The  fact  that  they  are 
light  gives  you  some  transition  from  dark  to  not-so-dark  to  the 
sky  beyond. 

Rather  than  say  "invent,"  say  it  was  deliberate, 
[walking  through  house] 

Esherick:   This  [looking  at  the  concrete  pad  at  entrance  to  the  house]  was 
the  kind  of  thing  where  Mr.  Joseph  was  so  good,  getting 
something  like  this  right.   [looking  out  a  landing  window] 
There  you  see  that  great  frame. 

Bermak:    I  agree.   There  is  no  building  I  have  seen  where  the  foundation 
is  so  attractive! 

[in  Bermak "s  bedroom]   Money  was  an  object,  so  we  put 
celotex  throughout  the  house.   That  we  are  going  to  change.   We 
are  going  to  make  it  white,  to  get  more  light  in. 

[looking  out  the  window]  But  this  part  of  the  craziness. 
This  bay  tree  was  planted,  and  by  all  rights  it  should  be  cut, 
but  I  can't  bring  myself  to  cut  it. 

Riess:     Have  people  come  to  look  at  this  house  and  said  they  wanted  one 
just  like  it? 

Esherick:   [laughs]   Never,  they  can't  find  it!   And  there  isn't  another 
lot  like  it. 

[walking  back  through  the  house] 

Bermak:    I  should  be  so  adventuresome  now.   We  didn't  give  a  damn  about 
anything.   We  had  no  gas  here,  we  heated  with  propane.   Imagine 
heating  a  house  on  propane!   We  had  no  sewer,  only  a  septic 
tank.   And  the  children  had  to  walk,  all  the  way  down  through 
our  property  to  the  bus  down  below.   But  all  these  things--we 
just  did  it.   [End  of  Bermak  interview] 


On  Dissertations  in  Architecture 
[Interview  23:  October  2,  1995]  II 


Esherick:   [Speaking  about  dissertations  in  architecture]   There  are  only 
so  many  subjects  out  there,  and  if  you're  forced  to  write 
something,  too  often  you  have  to  think  up  something  really 
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Riess: 


weird,  something  that  nobody  else  could  possibly  have  thought 
of.  And  basically,  what  nobody  else  had  possibly  thought  of  can 
be  something  that  absolutely  nobody  is  interested  in.  And  there 
you  go. 

Looking  at  all  sides  of  what  everybody  else  has  said  about 
an  issue  does  have  some  value,  because  it's  like  providing  a 
sort  of  gazetteer  of  the  universe  of  all  these  ideas.   And  it's 
good  for  students,  because  they  can  pick  it  up  and  find  out 
where  to  go.   So  it  is  an  important  part  of  what  happens,  but  it 
shouldn't  be  everything. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  for  people  working  on  a  sort  of 
sociology  of  space,  in  the  early  days  there  were  two  things  they 
liked  to  study:  one  was  how  people  behaved  in  elevators,  and  the 
other  was  how  they  sat  down  at  library  tables.   [laughter]   They 
started  out  at  diagonally  opposite  corners! 

And  studies  of  the  social  interaction  with  the  neighborhood  of 
people  who  live  in  houses  on  corners.  But  how  much  study  does 
that  take? 


Esherick:   Well,  that's  one  of  the  extraordinary  things,  the  tremendous 

effort  concerning  something  that's  so  obvious.   Since  something 
like  what  used  to  be  called  "social  factors  in  design  and 
planning"  has  been  organized  in  sort  of  quasi-scientific 
fashion,  that  people  have  transported  from  the  so-called  hard 
sciences,  the  procedures  of  acquiring  proof  or  establishing  the 
limitations  by  falsification  issues  and  so  on. 

Riess:     Well,  all  this  is  by  way  of  introducing  a  day  in  your  life.   You 
have  to  deal  with  the  tenure  suit  brought  by  Marcy  Wang  against 
the  university,  and  you  have  to  do  a  tenure  review  for  someone 
at  the  University  of  Illinois--! 'm  just  filling  this  in. 

Esherick:   Yes. 


"Toward  a  History  of  Building  Craft" 


Riess:     Actually,  how  did  your  connection  with  the  University  of 
Illinois  come  about? 

Esherick:   When  I  retired  from  Berkeley  I  had  a  couple  of  intentions.   One 
was  to  continue  with  a  study  at  Berkeley  by  way  of  a  seminar 
that  I  was  interested  in.   The  thing  was  going  to  be  somewhat 
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pretentiously  called  "Toward  a  History  of  Building  Craft."   I 
did  parts  of  it  at  Berkeley  and  parts  of  It  at  Illinois. 

The  idea  was  to  look  into  the  so-called  dying  crafts,  or  at 
least  look  into  the  old,  retired  craftsmen  who  were  sort  of 
disappearing  from  the  scene,  who  had  different  tools  to  work 
with,  and  different  standards.   Their  whole  existence  was 
different,  but  yet,  wood  is  still  wood,  or  concrete  is  still 
concrete,  brick  is  the  same.   These  guys  had  accumulated  huge 
amounts  of  wisdom  over  the  years,  and  I  was  concerned  that  the 
wisdom  of  these  old  guys  was  going  to  get  lost—and  I  still  am. 
It's  too  late  in  some  cases. 

We  actually  got  some  interesting  stuff  started  at  Illinois. 
Architects  are  forever  saying,  "I  built  this."  And  most  of  them 
never  built  a  damn  thing.   They  don't  know  enough  about  what's 
going  on  to  build  anything.  I  dislike  the  expression  because  I 
think  it's  disrespectful  of  the  people  who  really  do  build  it, 
and  the  people  who  really  do  build  it  so  seldom  get  credit  for 
it.   On  the  one  hand,  to  my  mind  it  was  kind  of  a  moral  or 
ethical  issue  of  properly  crediting  who  did  work,  the  sort  of 
forgotten  folks  in  the  whole  operation.  And  the  other  thing  was 
that  there  was  so  much  wisdom,  especially  in  a  lot  of  these  old 
guys,  and  furthermore  they  are  often  so  much  fun,  that  it  just 
ought  to  be  collected. 

The  idea  came  to  me  because  I  had  a  copper  pot  and  I  wanted 
it  silvered.   The  silvering  had  crapped  out,  if  you'll  excuse  my 
navy  language.   I  looked  all  over  the  place,  and  I  finally  found 
some  guy  who  did  silvering.   He  had  a  place  over  on  Minna  or 
Clementine  or  something  like  that,  and  I  went  in  to  see  him,  and 
since  I  love  to  talk  to  such  old  guys,  or  get  them  to  talk  to 
me,  all  I  wanted  to  do  was  just  drop  the  pot  off  and  have  the 
silver  done,  but  about  three  hours  later  I  got  out  of  there. 

The  conversation  was  absolutely  marvelous.   Because  the 
silvering  vats  have  to  be  heated  up  very,  very  slowly,  and  the 
heating  has  to  start  about  three  hours  before  they  can  actually 
do  anything,  this  guy,  when  he  was  busy,  would  have  to  be  at  his 
shop  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning.  He  was  a  man,  at  the  time, 
probably  in  his  late  seventies  or  early  eighties,  and  he  had 
been  in  the  business  for  years. 

He  had  all  these  wonderful  stories  about  how  all  the 
important  hotels  that  wanted  copper  pots  silvered  were  up  on  the 
top  of  Nob  Hill,  and  their  delivery  wagon  was  a  horse-drawn 
wagon,  and  there  was  no  direct  way  to  get  up—getting  up  to  the 
top  of  Nob  Hill  by  assaulting  it  from  the  south  flank  didn't 
work.   So  he  was  explaining  how  you  would  have  to  drive  out 
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practically  to  Van  Ness  and  then  sort  of  circle  around,  come 
back.   [laughter]   Just  a  world  of  information,  plus,  a  lot  of 
very  good  technical  information  about  how  silvering  is  done. 

Riess:     And  did  you  want  your  students  to  go  out  and  interview  people? 

Esherick:   Yes.   That's  what  happened,  and  it  was  fairly  easy  here  because 
I  knew  a  lot  of  old  people;  I  had  a  lot  of  good  friends  who  were 
highly  specialized  craftsmen.   I've  got  piles  of  ancient  tools 
from  old  craftsmen  around  town  who  have  given  the  stuff  to  me 
when  they  retired,  a  lot  of  stair-builders'  stuff  and  so  on,  a 
lot  of  it  tools  that  these  guys  made  themselves. 

Riess:     At  Illinois  in  1986-1987  you  were  the  Plym  Distinguished 

Professor,  following  Paul  Rudolph.   Sounds  like  what  they  wanted 
was  someone  who  was  going  to  come  and  lecture  to  them. 

Esherick:   Well,  there  were  two  things,  the  Plym  Lectureship  and  the  Plym 
Professorship.   I  was  both;  I  came  for  the  Plym  lectures,  which 
were  a  lot  of  fun  because  of  the  man  who  was  the  donor  of  this 
whole  thing,  and  also  I  was  a  regular  design  critic,  or  whatever 
you  call  it,  in  the  studio.   And  I  also  had  seminars.   It  was 
very  interesting;  I  did  a  whole  series  of  lectures  on  what  I 
thought  were  useful  issues.   You  may  have  copies  of  them. 

Riess:     I  have,  yes. 

Esherick:  Then  after  each  lecture  we  had  what  came  to  be  called  a  Forum 
where  we  revisited  what  happened  in  the  lecture.  The  lecture 
would  be  on  a  Friday  afternoon,  and  then  Wednesday  afternoon, 
after  everybody  had  time  to  reflect  on  it,  we  had  the  Forum. 
Faculty  members  were  appointed  to  provide  the  commentary,  and 
the  students  were  primed  to  think  up  nasty  questions. 

Riess:     You  said  in  an  earlier  conversation  that  your  ideas  don't 
translate  well  sometimes. 

Esherick:   Yes. 

Riess:     But  it  looked  like  it  was  a  very  sympathetic  group  in  Illinois. 

Esherick:   That's  true. 

The  setting  at  Champaign-Urbana  is  interesting;  it's  near 
enough  to  Chicago  to  have  resonances  of  big  city- ism.   But  if 
you  go  fifty  miles  or  so  south,  that's  the  beginning  of  the 
South.   I  didn't  realize  it,  but  the  South  goes  way  up  into 
Illinois  and  Indiana.   It  goes  further  up  in  Indiana  than  it 
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does  in  Illinois.   But  it's  the  real  South,  and  the  attitudes 
are  different  and  so  on.   Cairo,  Illinois  is  a  fascinating  city. 

Riess:     I  guess  Champaign-Urbana  is  very  different  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 

Esherick:   Oh  yes,  just  absolutely,  Louis's  school  [Louis  Rocah] .   That's 
interesting;  Louis  told  me  that  when  the  dean  was  Stanley 
Tigerman  they  had  proposed  me  as  a  lecturer,  and  Stanley  vetoed 
it.   He  didn't  want  a  clown  like  that  contaminating  the  lives  of 
these  nice  young  people. 

The  folks  around  Champaign-Urbana  are  really  fascinating. 
You  go  pretty  much  due  south  of  Champaign  a  matter  of  forty 
miles,  I  guess,  and  there's  an  Amish  sect  down  there.   I  used 
those  folks  a  lot  as  a  resource  for  this  Toward  a  History  of 
Building  Craft.  Students  went  down  there,  and  they  loved  it, 
and  they  did  very  good  work.   One  young  woman  found  an  old  barn 
builder,  and  she  studied  all  about  barns  and  had  a  preliminary 
discussion  with  him  about  how  barns  were  built--this  guy  had 
built  barns  for  her  family,  her  family  were  farmers—she  got 
this  whole  thing  set  up,  and  the  poor  guy  died.   In  two  weeks, 
he  was  gone.   It  made  even  more  striking  how  important  it  is  to 
get  those  things  before  it's  too  late. 

[tape  interruption] 


Jobs;  Management  Science  Lab,  UC  Berkeley 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


[looking  at  a  list]  The  stuff  that  is  disjointed  in  here  is  all 
relatively  unimportant  projects.   The  main  things  are  set  out 
pretty  much  right. 

For  1964  the  McGuire  residence  is  the  only  thing  over  in  the  UC 
archives.   Then  we  go  to  the  Cannery  and  Sea  Ranch.   The 
Management  Science  Building,  but  that  doesn't  sound  like  much 
fun. 


Well,  it  was,  though, 
anything ! 


[laughter]  You  don't  get  away  with 


The  Management  Science  Lab  was  really  interesting.   It  came 
right  at  a  time  when  I  had  taken  a  sabbatical:  I  went  to  summer 
school  at  Berkeley,  and  then  took  the  fall  semester  mostly  at 
Berkeley  in  mathematics  and  statistics,  things  that  I  didn't 
know  much  about .   And  then  I  got  involved  with  computers ,  and 
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then  also  was  getting  involved  with  operations  research  and  so 
on.   That's  when  I  got  to  know  West  Churchman,  and  Augie 
[Austin]  Hoggatt  had  just  been  appointed  head  of  the  computer 
center. 

The  whole  computer  operation  in  those  days  was  a  battle 
between  the  people  who  were  arguing  for  the  biggest  possible 
mainframes  that  they  could  get—they  would  deign  to  consider 
micros,  but  they  had  almost  no  interest  in  minis  or  what  later 
became  called  PCs  and  so  on.  Augie  was  arguing  for  the  idea  of 
minis,  a  wide  distribution  of  them  all  over  the  lot,  and  it 
wasn't  necessary  to  tie  them  together. 

Riess:     Was  this  an  argument  within  the  department,  or  an  argument  with 
the  university? 

Esherick:   If  I'm  correct  on  this,  Augie  was  head  of  the  computer  center 
for  the  entire  campus.   I  don't  think  he  lasted  long  in  that 
position,  because  the  EECS  [Electrical  Engineering  and  Computer 
Science]  folks  were,  I  always  thought,  less  interested  then  in 
actually  computing  and  more  interested  in  the  hardware  side  of 
it. 

But  anyway,  I  got  to  know  Augie,  who  was  interested  at  the 
moment  in  game  theory,  and  Fred  Balderston,  who  was  similarly 
interested  in  doing  studies  on  behavior  of  people. 

The  Management  Science  Center  is  in  the  basement  of  Barrows 
Hall.   It  was  one  of  those  things  where  no  other  architect 
wanted  to  do  it,  and  I  thought  it  was  just  marvelous.   It  was 
basically  set  up  for  people  game-playing.   A  lot  of  very 
interesting  theoretical  work  came  out  of  it.   Now,  I  don't  know, 
I  haven't  followed  what  they  have  been  up  to. 

Riess:     What  is  it  architecturally,  just  dividing  up  space? 

Esherick:   Nothing,  just  dividing  space.   You  had  to  figure  out  things 

like- -you 're  going  to  have  a  whole  lot  of  tests,  you're  going  to 
play  two-person  games,  and  eight-person  games,  and  you  had  to 
talk  the  language,  and  think  of  this  n-dimensionally,  so  one  of 
the  first  things  in  this  was  to  analyze  what  was  really  stable, 
what  did  you  always  need.  You  go  through  reams  of  schedules  of 
meetings,  and  what  falls  out  is  that  eight-  to  twelve-person 
rooms  are  always  in  demand,  you  always  have  to  have  one,  it's 
going  to  be  filled  up  all  day  long. 

The  problem  was  that  it  wasn't  infinite  space  that  you  had 
available,  so  you  had  to  be  able  to  take  some  of  the  partitions 
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down  and  put  them  back  up  again.   You  were  designing  a  system 
that  was  manageable,  and  manageable  by-- 

ff 

Riess:     Manageable  by  secretaries. 

Esherick:   Basically  that's  right.   The  secretaries  were  all  trained  to 
push  the  partitions  around.   It  was  no  more  work  than  pushing 
that  pad  across  the  table,  the  partitions  were  all  hung  from  an 
overhead  track.  And  working  the  communication  networks  out,  was 
basically  a  technical  problem.   You  had  to  have  some  conception 
of  the  overall  system. 

Riess:     Did  you  design  that  on  a  computer? 

Esherick:   No.   But  what  I  was  working  on  then  with  computers  was  the  idea 
that  if  you  had  a  problem  you  could  write  an  algorithm  to 
describe  the  problem,  to  describe  how  the  system  worked.   Then 
you  could  play  it  with  different  variables,  and  out  of  that  it 
would  tell  you  what  the  ideal  relationships  were  and  so  on. 

What  I  found  out  was  once  you  had  written  the  algorithm  you 
knew  the  problem  so  well  that  you  didn't  have  to  run  the 
program.   So  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  try  to  do  it  by 
computer,  but  it  was  unnecessary.   Today,  there  is  such  a 
sacredness  to  the  computer  that  if  something  was  done  by  a 
computer,  then  it  automatically  is  known  by  everybody  that  it  is 
perfect,  infallible  and  this  is  the  final  answer.  At  this  stage 
in  the  whole  business,  everybody  has  forgotten  that  all  these 
computer  programs  were  devised  by  somebody.  Kind  of  a  little 
nutty. 

Augie  Hogatt,  just  by  the  way,  had  a  wonderful  story  of  a 
guy--this  was  back  in  the  days  of  analog  computers  and  he  was 
studying  some  phenomenon,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  in  game 
theory  or  what,  but  it  was  an  economic  phenomenon  that  he  had 
discovered  from  staring  at  his  analog  screen.   This  guy  proposed 
a  special  theory  with  all  the  evidence  and  everything  and  became 
very  famous  and  very  well  known. 

He  then  started  to  train  students  who  went  to  other 
universities  to  spread  the  word  about  this  wonderful  new  theory. 
After  he  had  sent  all  these  people  out,  he  then  was  well. enough 
known  so  that  he  could  get  a  big  grant.   So  what  did  he  do  with 
the  new  grant?  He  bought  a  bigger  and  more  powerful  computer. 
Well,  you  know  what's  going  to  happen.  When  he  tried  to  run  the 
thing  on  the  new  computer,  it  didn't  work.   It  turned  out  that 
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the  whole  theory  was  based  on  noise  in  the  computer, 
always  loved  to  tell  that  story. 


Augie 


The  Cannery 


The  Idea,  and  the  Old  Cannery 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Okay,  now  let's  start  with  the  Cannery.   Leonard  Martin  came  to 
you  in  1963.   You  knew  Leonard  from  other  work? 


From  doing  a  house  for  him  over  in  Ross, 
pretty  well  from  that. 


I  got  to  know  Leonard 


I  think  his  idea  was  that  he  wanted  to  do  a  'bazaar,  kind  of 
a  Middle  Eastern  bazaar  where  you'd  have  all  these  quite 
different  things  that  would  come  together  in  a  single  place.   He 
didn't  have  it  terribly  well  thought  out. 

There  were  certain  fundamental  things  that  he  wanted.  He 
didn't  want  the  thing  to  become  a  whole  bunch  of  chains  in 
there,  franchise  operations.   He  wanted  the  tenants  in  the  space 
who  were  selling  stuff  and  so  on  to  be  local  San  Francisco 
people  with  a  real  commitment  to  the  community.  And  then  he 
wanted  the  clientele  to  be  local  also. 

Riess:     In  other  words,  it  shouldn't  be  dependent  on  tourists. 
Esherick:   No,  it  wasn't  to  be  a  tourist  trap. 

The  first  property  that  he  bought  I  think  was  on  the  end  of 
Montgomery  Street,  right  up  against  the  raw  slopes  of  Telegraph 
Hill.   It  was  an  old  rattletrap  thing,  really  an  abandoned 
warehouse,  and  not  a  very  good  one.   I  think  it  was  just  a 
galvanized  iron  bunch  of  sheds.   But  we  did  some  studies  for  him 
on  that,  how  it  might  be  worked  out.   One  of  the  problems  was 
access  to  it,  parking  and  so  on.  We  didn't  push  it  very  hard, 
we  didn't  try  to  make  more  of  a  project  out  of  it  than  what  was 
really  there,  just  trying  to  think  through  what  the  main  issues 
were. 

Oddly  enough,  Leonard  had  the  patience  to  put  up  with  the 
kind  of  slower,  more  thoughtful  approach,  because  it  was  clearly 
going  to  be  a  big  investment.   I  didn't  want  to  see  him  get 
involved  in  something  that  wouldn't  work,  and  I  finally 
concluded  that  it  wasn't  the  appropriate  place.   So  it  slowed 
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down  and  we  didn't  do  anything  with  it  and  I  encouraged  him  to 
maybe  think  about  some  other  place. 

Then  in  the  meantime  there  came  a  demand  for  this  property 
for  condominium  housing  or  something  like  that,  and  he  sold  the 
property  for  an  enormous  profit.   I  had  recommended  the  purchase 
of  the  thing  in  the  first  place  because  it  was  dirt  cheap,  and 
he  mistakenly  thought  I  was  a  great  real  estate  genius.   So  I 
got  all  the  credit  for  it,  which  was  completely  undeserved. 

Then  I  looked  at  other  property;  I  looked  at  the  Cannery, 
and  also  there  was  an  old  Standard  Oil  fuel  dump  in  the  block 
just  east  of  the  Cannery  building.  It's  now  a  garage  and  a 
little  shopping  center  and  so  on.   He  bought  that  just  for 
parking.   That  was  another  successful  real  estate  exchange. 

Then  we  got  serious  about  the  Cannery  and  decided  to  really 
work  on  it.   It  was  an  unreinforced  masonry  building,  so  he  had 
to  figure  out  how  to  make  it  seismically  safe.   We  had  a 
fascinating  team  working  on  it.   John  Rutherford  of  Rutherford 
and  Chekene  worked  on  it  as  the  main  structural  engineer. 
(Chekene  was  from  Harbin,  and  so  was  Leonard  Martin,  and  they 
spoke  Russian  together,  so  there  was  a  real  connection  there.) 

John  did  a  lot  of  experimental  work  on  the  brick,  actually 
on-site  tests  of  how  you  could  reinforce  the  brick,  some  very 
interesting  stuff.  Then  we  had  to  find  out  what  the  condition 
of  the  piling  was,  and  they  dug  down  around  the  piling.   At  that 
time,  we  were  working  with  a  soils  engineer  by  the  name  of  Ben 
Lennert  [spells].   Somebody  ought  to  do  something  on  Ben  someday 
because  he's  one  of  the  great  characters.  Big,  husky  guy  with  a 
facial  tic  that  never  stops.   But  a  brilliant  guy.   He's  done  a 
lot  of  work  for  the  university,  stabilizing  the  hillside  up 
underneath  the  Lawrence  Hall  of  Science. 

Riess:     Centennial  Drive. 

Esherick:   Yes,  all  that  stuff  is  Ben's  work. 

I  enjoyed  working  with  all  of  them  because  you  learned  so 
much.  We  started  slowly.  It  was  obviously  a  big  job.  It  was 
complex  in  a  way  that  Wurster  Hall  wasn't. 

The  San  Francisco  building  code  was  then  a  unique  code, 
really  a  kind  of  one-of  code  for  San  Francisco  only.  Most 
communities  used  the  national  code  or  the  uniform  code  or 
something  like  that,  but  not  San  Francisco.   So  a  lot  of  the 
things  that  were  done,  that  were  driving  the  thing  at  the 
Cannery,  were  code  issues. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


The  reason  we  took  that  big  building  and  split  it  into  two 
was  that  if  we  kept  it  as  a  single  building,  then  it  had  to  be 
what's  called  a  Type  I  structure,  which  means  that  it's  a  four- 
hour  fire-resistant  building,  which  would  have  meant  that  if  we 
used  a  steel  frame  inside,  then  we  would  have  had  to  have  very 
heavy  concrete  fire-proofing  around,  all  the  floors  would  have 
to  be  concrete.   We  wanted  to  do  a  building  that  was  flexible 
and  could  be  changed. 

What  we  finally  worked  out  was  a  large-bay  steel  frame  with 
wood  timbers  that  span  in  between  the  steel  members,  so  that  if 
you  wanted  to  change  the  plumbing  or  the  wiring  or  something 
like  that,  you  could  always  just  drill  a  hole  in  the  floor  or 
whatever  and  go  ahead  and  change  it. 

But  working  all  that  stuff  out,  and  getting  it  so  that  it 
was  right,  and  negotiating  it  all  with  the  city,  was  just  a 
constant  battle.   It  was  a  thing  that  Pete  Dodge  and  Chuck  Davis 
and  I  all  worked  on.   I  was  the  main  contact  with  Leonard  on 
technical  issues  and  all  these  regulatory  issues;  they  were 
practically  being  driven  mad  by  the  whole  thing. 

Did  Leonard,  other  than  knowing  that  he  wanted  it  to  be  a 
bazaar,  did  he  have  his  tenants  at  all  lined  up? 


Not  really, 
where. 


But  he  had  a  very  good  sense  about  what  ought  to  go 


In  what  sense?  There  are  such  a  variety  of  spaces  in  there. 

Yes.   Well,  there  are  nice  views  from  up  on  the  third  floor, 
which  seem  to  be  appropriate  places  for  restaurants.   There  were 
also  spaces  on  what  I  guess  is  called  Cannery  Walk—I'm  not  sure 
what  it's  called,  the  area  between  the  Wharf side  and  the 
Cannery.   One  of  his  ideas  was  he  wanted  sort  of  outside  dining 
in  there.   There  was  a  little  Mexican  restaurant  down  in  there. 
They ' d  come  and  go ,  and  change . 

At  one  time,  he  wanted  to  put  a  theater  in  there,  and  at 
one  time  there  was  a  movie  cinema  house  in  the  south  building. 
But  since  our  bay  spacing  was  a  thirty-by-thirty  bay  spacing,  it 
couldn't  be  a  very  big  theater.  I  don't  know  whether  the  film 
place  is  in  there  still  or  not. 
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Interiors  By  Hearst 


Esherick:   At  right  about  that  time--how  it  came  about  I  don't  know--I  got 
a  call  from  Bing  Crosby  that  he  wanted  to  do  an  English  country 
mansion  someplace.   So  we  did  some  designs  for  him,  a  typical 
sort  of  Edward  Lutyens  building  someplace  in  Woodside  or 
thereabouts.   He  really  didn't  have  a  piece  of  land;  he  had  kind 
of  strange  ideas  that  he  could  get  a  design,  and  then  we'd  find 
a  piece  of  land  that  fit  the  design.   It  obviously  had  to  be  a 
big  piece  of  land.   I  don't  know  what  was  going  on,  but 
eventually  nothing  happened  about  it. 

But  he  [Crosby]  was  a  friend  of  Randy  Hearst's,  the  younger 
Randolph  Hearst.  Bing  found  out  about  all  the  Hearst  estate 
stuff  that  Hearst  had  brought  over  from  England,  mostly  from 
England,  stuff  that  was  stored  in  a  warehouse  in  the  Bronx.   So 
he  asked  me  to  go  back  there  and  go  through  the  warehouse  and 
see  what  they  had.   Well,  that  damn  warehouse  is  five  stories 
high  of  more  stuff  than  you'd  ever  believe. 

As  this  was  going  on,  Crosby's  interest  was  waning,  and  he 
decided  that  he  just  wanted  a  stair  and  a  couple  of  rooms  that 
he  was  going  to  put  into  the  house  that  he  already  had.   So  he 
asked  me  to  go  back  and  pick  out  some  rooms  for  him!   This  all 
seems  crazy!  You  would  think  it  was  as  though  I  had  to  go  to 
Pakistan  on  a  camel  or  something  like  that. 

Riess:     And  why  you,  of  all  people?  You  were  too  busy  to  do  that. 

Esherick:   Well,  I'm  a  sucker  for  that  sort  of  thing,  [laughs]   Anyway,  I 
went  back  and  I  bought  a  lot  of  stuff  for  Bing,  to  his  account. 
Then  inevitably  I  told  Leonard  about  these  things  and  Leonard 
thought  that  was  a  great  idea.   It  was  actually  difficult  to  get 
into  this  Hearst  collection,  you  had  to  know  somebody,  and  I 
knew  Randy  Hearst  well  enough,  so  I  had  access  to  the  place. 

[laughs]  I  remember  sitting  next  to  Mrs.  Hearst  at  a  dinner 
party  someplace  once,  and  she  was  carrying  on  about  how  the 
government  is  ruling  our  lives.   Her  particular  peeve  at  the 
moment  were  parking  meters,  and  she  had  hired  a  lawyer  to  find 
out  about  parking  meters,  and  she  discovered  that  if  you  put  the 
quarter,  or  whatever  it  is,  in  the  meter,  that  was  fine,  but  you 
were  under  no  obligation  to  turn  the  crank  on  the  thing  to  prove 
that  you  had  done  it,  and  they  couldn't  get  you  for  that.   So 
she  had  this  war  going  on  between  all  the  parking  authorities  in 
the  country  and  turning  the  crank. 

Riess:     And  which  Mrs.  Hearst  was  that? 
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Esherick:   Randy's  wife.   [Catherine  Campbell  Hearst]   Excuse  the 
digression.   [laughter] 

Riess:     So  did  you  go  shopping  for  Leonard,  then? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  went  shopping  for  Leonard  for  rooms  for  the  Cannery.   We 
got  a  whole  lot  of  marvelous  stuff.  There  was  a  great  room  he 
even  made  into  a  restaurant  that  he  called  the  Ben  Jonson,  a 
two- story  restaurant  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  building. 
You  enter  from  either  the  Cannery  Walk,  or  from  the  second 
level,  or  from  that  little  alleyway  that  divides  the  building. 

We  put  a  whole  lot  of  stuff  in  there.   One  of  the  things  we 
got  was  an  Elizabethan  long  gallery.   These  were  a  standard 
fitting  in  English  country  houses.   They  are  only  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  maybe  eighty  feet  long,  something  like 
that.   They  were  meant  as  places  where  ladies  could  exercise, 
kind  of  exercise  room;  they  would  walk  up  and  down  the  long 
room,  and  they  wouldn't  have  to  be  assaulted  by  fresh  air  or 
anything  like  that. 

Riess:     In  the  Hearst  collection  is  it  just  all  the  elements  piled 
together?  Do  you  get  a  drawing  of  what  it  looks  like? 

Esherick:   Yes.   But  the  drawings  were  very  inadequate  drawings.   They  were 
often  photographs. 

A  lot  of  that  stuff,  you  know,  had  been  collected  by  Mr. 
Steilberg.   One  of  the  things  was  the  wonderful  monastery  that's 
in  a  state  of  ruin  out  in  Golden  Gate  Park.   Somebody  ought  to 
get  shot  for  that. 

From  the  Bronx  we  got  the  long  gallery;  we  got  an 
incredible  stair,  an  old  Jacobean  stair;  and  then  there's  a 
relatively  small  room,  and  a  big  high  hall  with  a  sixteen-foot 
ceiling  or  something  like  that,  which  was  the  main  dining  room 
upstairs.   It  was  so  cheap,  it  was  just  unbelievable,  the  cost 
of  these  panelled  rooms.  And  they're  all  English  oak.  English 
oak  is  not  like  our  oak;  it  has  a  very  rich,  darkish  brown  color 
to  it,  entirely  different  from  any  of  the  American  oaks.   None 
of  the  panels  are  sawn  panels,  they're  split,  and  you  look  at 
the  back  of  these  beautiful  panels,  and  the  axe  and  adze  marks 
are  all  visible. 

II 

Esherick:   It  was  just  a  delight  to  work  on  this  and  see  how  it  was  all  put 
together.   For  one  thing,  since  Mr.  Steilberg  had  done  a  lot  of 
this,  mainly  inventorying,  documenting  the  [Hearst]  collection, 
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Riess: 


probably  setting  the  standards,  it  was  meticulously  catalogued. 
So  it  was  easy  to  put  together. 

And  then  the  long  gallery  had  a  beautiful  old  run-plaster 
ceiling. 

Run  plaster? 


Esherick:   Yes,  run  plaster  is  where  you  build  up  very  rich,  elaborate 

moldings  with  a  tool  that's  shaped  like  the  molding  that  you're 
trying  to  get.   Usually  run-plaster  moldings  will  be  big,  long 
cornices  that  will  go  all  the  way  around  the  room.   The  long 
gallery  had  an  elaborate  patterned  ceiling,  so  that  the  length 
of  each  run  in  some  cases  is  maybe  sixteen  inches  or  something 
like  that,  so  that  the  whole  thing  is  built  up  by  hand  using  a 
gypsum  plaster  rather  than  carved  by  hand.  The  whole  plaster 
ceiling  had  been  all  sawed  apart,  and  assembling  it  and 
attaching  it  to  the  building  structure  was  a  fascinating  group 
of  problems. 

There  have  always  been  very  good  plasterers  in  San 
Francisco,  most  of  them  Irish--Pat [rick  J.]  Ruane  was  the  Irish 
plasterer  I  knew  best.   Then  the  Meiswinkels,  who  were  Germans. 
It  was  the  Meiswinkels  with  whom  we  worked  to  figure  out  how  to 
hold  it  up  so  that  it  wouldn't  fall  down  in  an  earthquake, 
because  it  weighed  a  ton. 

Riess:     Were  there  any  other  intact  removals  from  the  Bronx? 
Esherick:  That's  about  all  Leonard  acquired  from  the  Bronx. 

Then  we  heard  about  a  collection  of  things  down  below  San 
Simeon,  in  the  little  town  there,  right  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
from  the  drive  where  you  go  up  to  the  castle.  There  was  a 
warehouse  there  that  had  much  more  exotic  things.   We  got  a 
carved  Moorish  ceiling  there,  probably  from  a  little  Islamic 
chapel,  a  very  interesting  interlocking  pattern. 

Whoever  took  that  apart,  however,  didn't  code  how  it  should 
go  back  together,  so  we  took  photographs  of  each  of  the  eight 
panels  that  made  up  an  octagonal  "dome,"  and  then  kept  shifting 
them  around  to  see  if  we  could  get  a  plausible  "fit."  I  thought 
this  would  be  easy,  nothing  at  all  to  it.  I  finally  woke  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  possible  combinations  is  eight 
factorial  minus  one,  and  that's  a  monstrous  number, 
[calculating]  around  8,000,  something  like  that. 

Riess:     Did  it  fall  into  place  or  not? 
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Esherick:   Well,  what  was  interesting--!  thought  I'd  be  able  to  work  it. 
But  a  wonderful  carpenter  we  had  on  the  Job,  an  Irishman,  John 
something-or-other,  finally  figured  it  out.   He  took  all  this 
stuff  home  for  a  couple  of  nights  and  came  back  with  it  all 
figured  out.   With  all  our  education  we  couldn't  do  it. 


Models  and  Wind  Studies 


Riess:     Did  you  make  a  model  of  the  Cannery,  all  three  floors,  so  that 
you  could  see  how  all  of  this  connects? 

Esherick:   Not  really,  no.   I've  never  liked  models,  because  people  fall  in 
love  with  the  model,  for  one  thing.  And  I  find  models  much  too 
slow.   I  can  imagine  it  much  better  without  a  model. 

Riess:     It  seems  a  very  complicated  shape,  though. 

Esherick:   We  did  build  a  model,  because  other  people  had  to  understand  it. 
We  also  used  the  model  for  another  purpose.   I  was  concerned 
about  the  wind  out  there.  When  the  wind  gets  around  more  into 
the  northwest,  I  was  afraid  we  would  create  a  wind  tunnel  in  the 
"Cannery  street."  In  fact,  there  was  a  wind  tunnel  between 
Wharf side  and  the  Cannery,  and  we  designed  an  enormous 
windscreen  that  went  all  the  way  up  to  the  cornice  line.   That 
turned  out  to  be  too  expensive- -Leonard  decided  what  the  hell, 
he'd  go  up  sixteen  feet  or  something  like  that,  and  stop.   If 
that  didn't  cure  it,  why,  we'd  do  something  later. 

Riess:     That's  the  glass  wall? 
Esherick:   The  glass  frame  on  the  outside. 

One  of  the  things  that  happens  in  any  potentially  windy 
place  is  that  local  friction  develops.   People  provide  that 
friction,  and  as  you  fill  the  thing  up  with  people,  they  block 
the  wind.   The  person  that's  on  the  front  of  whole  thing  is  the 
one  who  suffers,  but  they're  not  going  to  stand  there  blocking 
the  wind  forever,  they'll  keep  coming  and  going. 

Riess:     But  that  was  one  of  the  ways  you  used  the  model? 

Esherick:   Yes,  we  put  the  model  in  a  wind  tunnel  and  studied  how  it 
worked.   It  was  a  very  interesting,  very  useful  bunch  of 
studies.   You  used  smoke  as  an  indicator,  and  you  could  see  how 
these  little  pieces  of  smoke  would  come  creeping  around  and  all 
of  a  sudden  would  blast  you.   But  it  turned  out  that  as  the 
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place  became  more  popular  and  got  filled  up  wit  .   rt  ^avilions 
and  stuff  like  that,  the  ground  level  wind  was  recuced.   It's 
like  the  Sea  Ranch. 

There  were  terrible  wind  conditions  when  we  were  first  up 
there  [Sea  Ranch],  but  now  so  much  stuff  has  been  built--and 
consequently  there's  protection  for  plants  from  what  has  been 
built,  the  trees  grow  up,  and  the  wind  is  lifted  up  even  more. 
The  boundary  layer  of  the  wind  in  the  past  was  right  at  ground 
level,  and  it's  now,  I  would  guess,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
in  the  air.  And  then  the  more  that  goes  on,  the  more  it 
encourages  the  trees  to  grow  up,  and  so  the  less  likelihood 
there  is  of  the  wind  where  people  are. 

So  all  that  shaping  of  the  buildings  up  there,  to  protect 

the  buildings  from  the  wind,  is  no  longer  necessary.  But  it's 

now  become  practically  a  symbol  of  the  Sea  Ranch,  those  shed 
roofs. 

Riess:     Did  Halprin  know  that  would  happen? 

Esherick:   No,  none  of  us  really  thought  about  it.   Halprin  had  a  very 

bright  guy  by  the  name  of  Dick  Reynolds  who  died  early,  sadly. 
Dick  was  a  geographer,  and  was  trained  in  examining  all  sorts  of 
environmental  phenomenon.   It  was  he  who  suggested  that  we  do 
wind  studies  of  the  Sea  Ranch  site.   That  showed  where  the  wind 
was  strongest  on  the  site.  And  they  did  a  "contour"  map  of  wind 
strength.  Also  there  were  some  classic  studies  that  had  been 
done  in  Texas  on  wind  breaks .   So  something  was  known  about  the 
phenomenon . 

Riess:     Looking  at  the  Cannery,  what  makes  it  seem  complicated  is  the 
escalator  and  the  movement  through  it  all. 

Esherick:   Well,  one  of  the  main  ideas  with  the  whole  building  was,  at  that 
time,  an  unconventional  building,  because  it  was  kind  of  a 
single-function  or  two-function  building,  restaurants  and  retail 
on  three  levels.   It  wasn't  under  a  single  management  like  a 
department  store,  no  big  sign  that  said  "Macy's"  on  the  outside 
or  something  like  that.   These  multi-tenant  operations 
classically  had  not  worked  because  nobody  ever  thought  about 
going  up  to  the  second  floor.  The  really  active  retail  space 
was  at  the  ground  level,  and  if  there  was  second-  and  third- 
level  stuff  it  was  always  marginal  third-rate  stuff. 

Riess:     Or  offices  or  something. 

Esherick:   Yes,  or  it  degenerated  into  Just  office  space  or  whatever  they 
could  rent  it  for. 
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Riess:     Leonard  knew  this,  or  did  you  study  this? 

Esherick:   No,  I  guess  I  just  figured  it  out.  You  spend  a  lot  of  time  when 
you're  doing  something  like  this  watching  how  people  behave, 
which  has  always  fascinated  me  anyway.  What  I  felt  had  to  be 
made  very  clear  was  that  there  was  a  kind  of  up-ness  to  the 
building,  that  you  had  to  be  able  to  walk  in  and  see  that  there 
was  something  up  there.   That's  why  the  escalators  are  all  hung 
on  the  outside,  so  that  people  can  see  people  moving  up,  and  the 
stairs  are  made  very  prominent.  My  argument  is  that  what 
attracts  people  are  more  people.   If  they  see  people  up  there, 
they  get  curious  as  to  what  the  hell's  going  on,  so  they  find 
their  way  up  there  too. 

I  don't  think  the  consequence  of  that  idea  is  that  you  have 
a  big  sign  that  tells  you  where  you're  supposed  to  go.   It  ought 
to  be  kept  sort  of  vague  so  that  there's  room  for  some 
exploration  and  so  on.   Ultimately,  people  would  get  to  know 
where  it  was,  but  you  had  to  get  it  so  that  it  worked  at  least 
once. 


Leonard,  Tenants,  and  V.V.T.J. 


Riess:     How  did  you  and  Leonard  work  together?   [Esherick  laughs] 

Esherick:  Well,  we  had  a  regular  Friday  lunch  out  there,  and  anybody  who 
could  survive  Friday  lunch  with  Leonard  Martin  had  the  key  to 
success—you  had  to  drink  more  vodka  than  you'd  ever  believe. 
Leonard  was  a  very  emotional  guy,  so  there  would  be  sometimes 
some  fairly  threatening  occasions.   But  we  got  on  very  well.   I 
wouldn't  argue  with  him  when  I  thought  he  was  clearly  wrong. 

Riess:     You  wouldn't  argue  with  him? 

Esherick:   I  wouldn't  at  the  time.   But  at  the  same  time,  even  though  I 

thought  what  he  was  proposing  wasn't  right,  I  would  still  try  it 
out,  and  then  argue  about  it. 

He  was  a  very,  very  bright  guy.   You'd  think  you  had  the 
thing  going  on  in  some  definable  direction,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
he'd  come  up  with  some  wild  idea.  And  his  ideas  were  always 
very  stimulating.  It  was  very  interesting  to  work  with  him. 

Riess:     Let  me  ask  you  what  it  means  that  the  Cannery  project  is  parts 
one  through  twelve?  How  did  you  organize  the  parts? 
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Esherick:  What  that  means  is  that  each  job  had  to  be  billed  separately. 

There  was  the  main  basic  shell,  the  entire  building,  and  then  he 
wanted  to  keep  track  of  the  costs  of  tenant  improvements  of 
particular  spaces.   So  those  things  were  registered  as  a 
particular  job. 

Riess:     Even  before  he  had  tenants? 

Esherick:   Correct,  although  he  was  getting  tenants  pretty  quickly  as  we 

went  along. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  developer  can  work  out 
leaseholds  on  retail  space.   One  is  that  the  tenant  says  what's 
wanted  and  the  landlord  builds  it,  or  the  landlord  makes  an 
allowance  for  tenant  improvements,  of  say  ten  dollars  a  square 
foot  which  the  tenant  draws  on  and  then  takes  care  of  the 
improvements  himself  or  herself.   In  a  case  like  this,  where  he 
was  trying  to  get  tenants,  he  would  often  have  to  offer  not  only 
an  allowance  but  also  agree  to  provide  design  services  and  so 
on. 

You  can  argue  this  several  ways  as  to  which  is  the  better 
way  to  do  it.   You  could  argue  that  if  one  person  does  it  all, 
the  fact  that  it's  one  person  shows  through  and  it  gets  to  be 
dull  or  too  much  of  the  same  thing.   Then  on  the  other  side,  if 
there  are  a  lot  of  different  people  it  becomes  more  lively. 
Well,  we  had  so  much  fun  doing  it  that  we  did  everything  we 
could  to  avoid  a  kind  of  consistent  style,  anything  like  that. 
The  ideas  that  made  the  thing  interesting  were  so  different  in 
each  case  that  we  jumped  on  that. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  there  was  for  two 
guys  who  had  a  high-fashion  store  called  Very  Very  Terry  Jerry-- 
I  can  just  barely  summon  up  the  courage  to  repeat  the  name,  but 
you  have  to  know  how  horrible  the  spelled-out  name  is.  We 
always  called  it  VVTJ  to  avoid  the  constant  embarrassment.   They 
were  a  pair,  a  gay  pair  —  one  of  them  was  an  ex-song-and-dance 
man,  and  the  other  one  had  grown  up  in  the  New  York  garment 
industry.   And  when  they  were  negotiating  the  lease,  Leonard  had 
me  visit  their  store  in  New  York  and  see  how  it  worked. 

I  was  immediately  struck  by  how  they  sold  things.   They 
were  selling  quite  expensive  dresses.  Most  stores  at  that  time, 
the  salespersons  for  w omens '  wear  were  always  women.  But  these 
guys  used  all  men,  all  gay  men  who  were  absolutely  no  threat  to 
the  women,  and  who  just  loved  their  jobs  and  loved  the  women, 
and  must  have  made  the  women  feel  marvelous.   The  show  that  went 
on  of  these  women  trying  on  stuff,  with  this  guy  in  attendance, 
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was  just  an  unbelievable  performance, 
from  any  public  view. 


And  it  was  all  hidden 


It  occurred  to  me  that  this  was  such  a  good  show  that  the 
show  itself  was  better  than  having  mannequins  or  something  or 
other  standing  in  the  window.  We  organized  it  so  that  all  the 
necessary  mirrors  around  the  women  were  in  the  show  windows  and 
there  was  this  parade  of  women  kind  of  dancing  back  and  forth. 
The  show  window  became  a  stage. 

Riess:     Did  the  women  like  it? 

Esherick:   Yes,  they  loved  it.   Yes.  And  there  would  be  just  huge  mobs  of 
people  outside  the  windows  looking  in.  It  worked  marvelously 
well. 

At  the  moment,  there  was  a  guy  called  Erving  Goffman  at 
Berkeley,  a  really  very  interesting  guy,  Erving  with  an  E,  and 
Goffman  with  two  F's.   He  had  written  a  lot  of  stuff  on  the 
behavior  of  people  in  public  spaces.   His  first  book  had  almost 
as  bad  a  title  as  the  name  WTJ.   It  came  out  of  his  thesis  and 
was  called  The  Perception  of  Self  in  Everyday  Life.   Goffman 
argues  that  you  can  understand  everything  in  dramaturgic  terms, 
as  some  kind  of  dramatic  thing. 

Riess:     Are  these  based  on  interviews? 

Esherick:   I  think  mostly  on  observation.   He  did  a  book  on  asylums,  and  a 
great  one  on  the  army,  how  the  army  works  and  so  on. 

I  had  known  Goffman  at  Berkeley,  and  read  his  stuff,  and  I 
used  it  very  directly  in  figuring  out  what  to  do  at  WTJ, 
capitalizing  on  his  ideas,  enhancing  the  whole  experience, 
making  the  form  of  the  thing  work  that  way.   One  of  the  things 
they  wanted  was  lots  of  mirrors,  so  there  are  mirrors  all  over 
the  place.   Jerry  or  Terry,  I  don't  remember  which,  had  those 
big  round  drugstore  mirrors  all  over  their  New  York  places. 
Apparently  they'd  been  stolen  blind  in  New  York,  so  he  wanted 
mirrors  all  over  the  place. 

I  wanted  to  do  anything  I  could  to  avoid  those  round 
things,  so  I  had  mirrors  every  place  you  could  possibly  imagine. 
I  always  pointed  out  to  people  that  the  wonderful  thing  about  it 
was  that  you  could  look  around,  and  with  all  these  mirrors  you 
could  see  anybody  in  the  store,  but  you  didn't  know  where  the 
hell  they  were.   [laughs]   It  was  just  this  massive  confusion. 

Riess:     Did  you  sit  down  with  each  of  the  leaseholders? 
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Esherick:   Yes,  each  of  the  shop  owners,  the  tenants,  and  then  we'd  work 
out  everything.   That  was  a  lot  of  fun,  because  Leonard  had  a 
capacity  for  finding  interesting  people,  like  the  people  who  did 
the  bookstore- -nobody  was  kind  of  a  standard  type.  And  there 
was  a  mens'  wear  place  called  Centurian,  sort  of  semi- 
conservative,  that  used  to  be  out  on  Chestnut  Street—a  far  cry 
from  WTJ. 


Flow,  Signage  it 


Riess:     The  idea  of  the  angular  flow  pattern—what  does  that  mean? 

Esherick:  What  we  didn't  want  to  do  was  anything  axial.   If  you  do  some 

sort  of  axial  plan  with  the  big  attraction  at  the  far  end,  what 
you're  going  to  do  is  to  walk  down  the  axis  and  glance  from  side 
to  side,  but  your  goal  is  going  to  be  what's  at  the  end  of  the 
axis.   The  idea  was  to  be  disruptive  of  any  rigid  focus,  so  that 
you  wandered  around  freely,  letting  your  impressions  Just  occur. 

The  idea  probably  has  some  resonances  with  my  love  of  one 
of  the  chase  scenes  in  "Rashomon."  I  think  you  need  something 
startling,  or  that  there  should  be  at  each  turn  the  possibility 
of  some  revelation,  not  much  of  a  revelation,  [laughs]  but  I 
suppose  it  could  be. 

Riess:     What  was  Marget  Larsen's  role  at  the  Cannery? 
Esherick:   She  was  a  graphic  designer. 
Riess:     Was  she  from  this  office? 

Esherick:   No.   She  was  independent,  and  a  very  bright  person.   She  did  all 
the  signage  in  the  Cannery.   She  is  a  very  nice  person.   Leonard 
was  very  fond  of  her.   She  had  very  good  critical  judgment  about 
everything.   I  don't  know  whether  it  shows  up  anyplace,  but 
there  was  a  construction  fence  that  went  around  the  whole 
property.   She  designed  the  graphic  stuff  that  went  on  the 
fence.   She  used  bold  colors,  mostly  yellow  with  whatever  copy 
went  on  it  in  big  black  letters,  stenciled  letters.  Nifty 
stuff. 

The  symbol  of  the  Cannery,  that  star,  that  comes  from 
observing  the  washer  heads — in  the  old  part  of  the  building 
there  are  big  cast  iron  washers  with  a  star  on  them.   There's  a 
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long  bolt  that  goes  through  them,  and  then  there's  a  nut  that 
holds  the  star-pattern  casting  against  the  brick. 

Riess:     If  Marget  Larsen  hadn't  done  the  graphic  design,  could  you  have? 
What  do  you  think  about  that? 

Esherick:   Well,  we  could  have.   I  think  that's  a  case  where  it  was  better 
that  she  did  it. 

Riess:     Why? 

Esherick:   Her  stuff  I  thought  ought  to  have  a  kind  of  stability  to  it;  she 
provided  the  stability,  and  we  did  everything  to  provide  the 
instability,  to  generate  the  differences. 


Why  the  Market  Didn't  Work 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


The  thing  that's  surprising  about  it  is  the  way  things  started 
as  ideas  that  turned  out  not  to  work.   One  of  the  things  Leonard 
wanted  was  a  good  market  on  the  ground  floor—it  goes  with  the 
bazaar  idea.  Originally  the  north  building  had  a  very  large 
market—meat,  poultry,  fish—that  was  run  by  the  people  that  had 
the  market  in  the  old  Grant  Market.  Where  Grant  Avenue  runs 
into  Market  Street,  it  ran  into  the  market,  on  the  south  side  of 
Market,  and  one  of  the  greatest  butchers  in  town,  Bercut's,  was 
in  the  Grant  Market. 

But  it  was  not  successful  at  the  Cannery? 

It  wasn't  successful  because  people  couldn't  find  anyplace  to 
park  down  there.   Bercut's,  they  just  weren't  making  it,  and 


they  moved  out  to  Chestnut  Street, 
just  before  Divisadero. 


They  used  to  be  on  Chestnut 


What  about  parking?  You  said  that  Leonard  had  bought  space. 

Yes,  but  grocery  shopping  there  was  still  a  kind  of  nuisance. 
There's  too  much  traffic,  especially  in  the  summer  with  all  the 
tourists.   It  was  very  good  when  the  tourists  weren't  there,  but 
what  didn't  work  was  Leonard's  idea  that  this  was  a  place  where 
people  from  San  Francisco  would  go.   They  still  do  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  the  parking  is  too  difficult.   The  parking  garage  on 
Ghirardelli  Square  is  the  greatest  disaster  of  all  time. 


Yes,  I  was  in  there  to  the  tune  of  $1.50  a  half -hour, 
even  find  my  way  out  of  it  in  a  half -hour. 


Couldn't 
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Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  that's  the  worst  part  about  it. 
and  a  half  to  get  out  of  the  place. 


Costs  you  a  buck 


The  Too-small  Trees,  and  Ghirardelli  Square  Team 


Esherick:   Before  we  go  on,  one  thing  I  should  mention  is  that  Leonard  got 
Tommy  Church  to  do  what  little  bit  of  planting  was  in  there. 
Typical  Leonard  operation:  just  before  we  were  supposed  to  open, 
Tommy,  who  when  it  came  to  procrastination  makes  me  look 
energetic  and  right  on  top  of  everything,  Tommy,  at  the  last 
minute,  brought  a  whole  bunch  of  olive  trees  down  from  the 
valley  to  put  in  the  Cannery  Walk. 

Well,  they  came  in,  and  they  were  a  decent-sized  tree,  but 
small.   It  was  a  Friday  night.  Leonard  called  me  up  at  home: 
the  stuff  had  just  been  planted,  and  he  was  in  an  outrage  that 
the  trees  were  too  small.   I  don't  know  why  he  didn't  call  Tommy 
and  tell  Tommy  the  trees  were  too  small- -but  he  lit  into  me  that 
the  trees  were  too  small  and  they  had  to  be  replaced. 

I  finally  found  Tommy  and  told  him  the  trees  were  too 
small,  that  Leonard  wanted  the  new  trees  in  on  Monday.   Tommy 
had  a  wonderful  Italian  guy  by  the  name  of  Alec  Cattini.   Alec 
did  all  of  Tommy's  planting.   Tommy  was  interesting,  you  know, 
because  he  was  both  a  professional  landscape  architect  but  also 
a  garden  contractor,  which  is  considered  today  to  be  very 
unprofessional.  You  don't  do  that. 

Anyway,  he  got  hold  of  Alec,  and  they  finally  found  some 
trees  up  in  the  valley  and  hauled  them  in.   I  don't  imagine  Alec 
got  any  sleep  for  the  whole  damn  weekend.   He  brought  these 
gigantic  things  down  and  dug  up  the  old  ones.   I  don't  know  what 
they  did  with  the  old  ones. 

Riess:     That's  very  much  a  kind  of  a  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  Julia 
Morgan  kind  of  story. 

Esherick:   Right. 

Riess:     I  wonder  if  Leonard  had  some  of  that  kind  of  personality. 

Esherick:   Well,  Mr.  Steilberg's  stories  about  Hearst  would  suggest  that 
Hearst  was  much  calmer  than  Leonard  was.   Leonard  caught  some 
guy  shoplifting  in  one  of  the  stores  and  chased  him  across  the 
parking  lot  and  beat  him  up.   He  was  apparently  sitting  on  him 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


and  pounding  on  him,  and  it  took  about  five  people  to  haul  him 
off  this  poor  guy. 

Oh,  dear.   That's  not  a  good  story. 

How  much  was  the  Cannery  design  driven  by  Ghirardelli 
Square? 

Not  at  all,  really.   In  fact,  none  of  us  particularly  liked 
Ghirardelli. 

The  thing  that  was  so  wonderful  about  the  Cannery  building 
was  that  there  is  a  softness  to  it;  the  brick  itself  is  a 
different  kind  of  brick,  a  sand-molded  brick.   The  brick  and  the 
terra  cotta  on  Ghirardelli  are  all  very  hard,  crisp-looking; 
there's  a  brittleness  about  it  that  I  think  carries  over  into 
everything.   It's  very  hard  to  get  away  from  it.   I  think  we  had 
tremendous  advantages  in  the  sort  of  soft  gentleness  of  it.   It 
automatically  looks  old,  which  is  really  very  nice. 

I'm  glad  you  brought  up  Tommy  Church.   He  was  on  the  Cannery 
team- -Leonard  and  Joe  and  Tommy  and  Marget--and  the  Ghirardelli 
Square  team  is  Roth  and  Wurster  and  Halprin.   What  can  you  say 
about  that? 

Well,  we  had  all  the  advantages  with  a  much  softer  building  and 
a  client  with  a  much  higher  tolerance  for  the  eccentric  or 
idiosyncratic. 


You  could  have  called  Halprin  to  plant, 
choosing  Tommy? 


What  determined 


Probably  the  fact  that  Halprin  worked  on  Ghirardelli.   And  Larry 
and  Leonard  would  have  killed  one  another;  one  of  them  wouldn't 
have  survived  that.   But  as  I  said,  we  had  all  the  advantages  of 
a  much  softer  building. 

The  old  original  thing  there  [at  Ghirardelli]  had  all  that 
terrible  brittle  terra  cotta  work.   Terra  cotta  can  have  a  sort 
of  rich  softness  to  it,  and  if  you  look  at  a  lot  of  Renaissance 
terra  cotta  work  in  Italy,  there's  really  a  robustness  and 
juiciness  to  it.  The  stuff  on  Ghirardelli  is  harsh  and  brittle; 
by  this  century  they  had  perfected  a  hard-edged,  almost  angular 
sort  of  terra  cotta  work,  which  to  me  doesn't  fit  with  brick  and 
what  brick  ought  to  be.  That's  my  feeling  about  it. 

[tape  interruption] 
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Esherick:   The  retail  spaces  at  Ghirardelli  Square  are  hidden;  they're 
subservient  to  the  big  main  space.  If  you  go  in  one  of  the 
little  separate  buildings  it  works  better,  but  it  doesn't  really 
work  too  well. 

Really  I  think  Bill  Roth  was  mostly  concerned  about  saving 
the  building  and  didn't  take  the  kind  of  involvement  that 
Leonard  did.   Leonard  was  really  on  a  mission  about  this  whole 
thing,  and  really  wanted  this  bazaar  idea  to  be  strong  and 
powerful  and  lively. 

Riess:     You  said  when  you  did  Wurster  Hall  that  you  didn't  have  a  large 
office.   I  don't  see  how  you  possibly  could  have  done  all  this. 

Esherick:   Well,  you  don't  sleep  much. 

Riess:     Yes.   But  you  didn't  pack  a  whole  lot  of  people  into  the  office 
for  this  job? 

Esherick:   No.   We  were  out  at  Powell  and  Chestnut,  and  I  think  we  only 

had,  at  the  most,  about  six  or  eight  people.   That's  about  all 
we  could  pack  in  there. 

Riess:     You  weren't  on  Green  Street? 

Esherick:   No,  we  were  out  at  Powell  and  Chestnut.  We  moved  from  Powell 
and  Chestnut  to  Green  Street  later. 

Riess:     We've  already  talked  about  Green  Street  in  the  chronology. 
That's  why  I  wondered. 

Esherick:   I  moved  into  Powell  and  Chestnut  in  about  1952  or  something  like 
that.   I  had  been  downtown  at  442  Post  before  that. 

Riess:     But  the  Green  Street  office  you  were  working  on  in  1962. 

Esherick:  Well,  I'm  sorry.   I  don't  know  when  we  moved  in.   I  do  remember 
Bing  Crosby  coming  to  the  Green  Street  place  because  that  sent  a 
great  uproar  through  the  staff. 


On  Wild  Ideas.  Death  Journeys,  Poetry 


Riess:     [Riess  reads  aloud  about  Charles  Moore  saying  he  identified  with 
Schindler's  vulnerability,  meaning  "...caring  about  things  so 
much  as  to  change  your  position  to  accommodate  them. . .The 
invulnerable  have  a  sense  of  mission  early  arrived  at,  to  which 
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Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


what  is  learned  and  seen  adds,  but  does  not  have  the  power  to 
change..."  Gropius  being  the  arch- invulnerable  and  the 
International  Style  the  temple  of  invulnerability  [Dimensions , 
p.  168] 

Some  of  those  words,  some  of  that  thinking,  does  that  make 
sense  to  you? 

It  makes  sense  to  me,  although  I  didn't  think  through  it  in 
exactly  those  terms.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  I'm  always 
wondering  what  was  really  going  on,  and  trying  to  figure  it  out. 

You  mean  unlike  Moore,  who  puts  together  a  vocabulary  for 
talking  about  it,  words  like  vulnerability  and  invulnerability? 

Yes,  I  don't  know  that  I--well,  I've  never  used  those  particular 
words.  But  I've  probably  used  some  other  kinds  of  words  that  at 
the  moment  I  can't  think  of. 

Maybe  you  haven't  been  such  a  writer  about  this  stuff  as  Moore. 

I'm  not  much  of  a  writer.   The  stuff  I've  written  is  all 

basically  lecture/essays.   I  write  it  out  so  that  I'm  sure  that 

I  say  it,  because  as  you  well  know,  I  can  get  off  in  some  other 

direction  so  easily.  It  usually  is  pretty  highly  focused,  if 
I ' m  lucky . 

Does  it  help  you  figure  things  out,  to  write  them  out  like  that? 


Yes,  it  probably  does, 
change  my  ideas . 


And  I  think  in  the  process  I  probably 


Every  now  and  then  I  get  wild  ideas  about  things  that  would 
be  fun  to  write  about.   But  they're  really  not  architecture. 
Most  of  the  stuff  is  just  pure  gas  and  never  gets  beyond  talk. 
The  only  example  I  can  think  of  right  now  is  one  that  I'm 
messing  with  in  my  head,  but  I  don't  know  when  I'm  going  to  get 
around  to  doing  anything  about  it. 

I  don't  know  what  made  me  think  about  it,  but  I've  always 
been  fascinated  with  the  fact  that  among  some  Native  American 
tribes  they  don't  have  to  do  anything  to  dispose  of  the  old 
folks;  it's  their,  the  old  folks',  responsibility.  One  of  the 
common  ways  that  it's  done  is  that  they  just  disappear.  They 
just  go  walk  off.   I  always  thought  that  Scott's  journal  was 
fascinating,  because  he  goes  off  in  this  exploration,  and  he 
dies  while  writing  his  journal,  and  the  journal  sort  of  dribbles 
off. 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 

Esherick: 

Riess: 

Esherick: 


It  just  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  possible  that  under 
these  circumstances  one  would  see  things  in  ways  that  they  had 
never  seen  them  before.   The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  look 
around  and  find  my  copy  of  Scott's  journal,  and  then  [laughing] 
I  remembered  that  I  gave  my  copy  of  Scott's  journal  to  the 
library.   That  sort  of  stopped  me  temporarily. 

I  know  that  the  Aborigines  in  Australia  do  this,  that  they 
walk  off.   And  I  wondered  whether  the  Maori  did  that  or  not.   I 
don't  know  why  it  is  that  I  have  such  an  affection  for  the 
Aborigines  and  the  Maori.   But  I  was  going  to  read  what  there  is 
on  this  particular  subject. 

And  then  you  were  going  to  write  something  too? 

And  then  I  was  going  to  write  something  about  it,  try  to  imagine 
what  this  would  be  like,  and  what  someone  would  be  thinking 
about ,  and  how  thinking  about  one  thing  would  then  lead  to 
revelations  that  would  lead  to  something  else.  As  I  think  I've 
mentioned  to  you,  today  I  find  that  as  soon  as  I  think  that 
anything  is  true  I  [snaps  fingers]  like  that  immediately  think 
of  why  it  isn't  true. 

There's  a  wonderful  writer,  Patrick  White,  an  Australian 
who  moved  to  London.   The  book  of  his  that  I  like  much  better 
than  any  of  the  later  things,  one  he  wrote  was  when  he  was  in 
Australia,  a  book  called  Voss,  that  I  haven't  given  away,  so  I'm 
going  to  have  to  read  that.   It  is  White's  fictional 
interpretation  of  what  happened  to  Ludwig  Leichart.   Leichart  is 
the  Australian  explorer  who  made  an  initial  trip  from  Melbourne, 
and  I  think  he  got  up  to  the  north  coast,  and  then  he  was  going 
to  make  another  journey  out  into  the  northwest.   He  disappeared. 
So  this  is  Voss's  story  of  what  happened  to  him.   So  that  may  be 
the  origin  of  this  idea,  I  don't  know. 

That's  interesting  to  think  about.   It  seems  to  me  that  to 
communicate  one's  experience  is  really  such  a  big  affirmation  of 
living,  that  you  couldn't  allow  yourself  to  die,  practically. 

Right. 

For  all  of  your  reading  of  poetry,  do  you  write  poetry? 

No.   [laughs]   There's  a  show  downtown  of  architects'  drawings. 
Edith  Caldwell  was  the  gallery  owner  and  organizer,  and  I  just 
gave  her  a  whole  pile  of  stuff  and  said,  "Do  it  and  run  with 
it." 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


She  found  in  there  notes  about  some  ideas  that  I  was  trying 
to  think  through.  What's  fascinating  was  that  I  read  the  notes 
and  I  couldn't  remember  for  the  life  of  me  what  prompted  me  to 
do  this,  and  what  I  was  trying  to  think  about,  but  it  was 
interesting  enough  to  me  that  I  have  no  interest  in  denying  it, 
I  would  like  to  get  back  to  it.   But  I  don't  know  how  it  got  in 
with  this  collection  of  stuff. 

She  framed  it  and  put  it  up  there  in  the  show,  and  she  and 
a  lot  of  other  people  thought  it  was  poetry.  Well,  it  was  just 
notes- -never  any  such  intention  at  all.  Either  all  my  infill 
reading,  or  all  my  main  reading,  which  is  filled  in  by  something 
else,  is  poetry. 

Did  the  Cannery  start  a  run  of  Cannery-like  projects?  Did 
Leonard  do  any  more  of  it? 

No,  and  that's  fascinating,  he  never  did  any  more.   I  think  I 
lack  certain  basic  entrepreneurial  instincts,  and  the  Cannery  is 
an  interesting  case  in  point.   If  I  had  been  a  real  entrepreneur 
I  would  have  seen  what  it  was  and  then  tried  to  market  the  idea. 
And  I  didn't  do  that  at  all.   The  Hallmark  Center  in  Kansas  City 
is,  I  understand,  developed  very  much  out  of  ideas  that  appeared 
in  the  Cannery;  they  sent  a  design  team  out  to  San  Francisco  to 
look  at  it. 


Sea  Ranch 

[Interview  24:  October  9,  1995]  it 

Al  Boeke,  Larry  Halprin,  Chuck  Moore,  Joe  Esherick 


Riess:     Now  to  Sea  Ranch.  I'd  like  to  know  how  you  got  called  in  on 
that. 

Esherick:   The  way  in  which  it  got  started,  I  think,  was  that  Larry  Halprin 
was  hired  first. 

Riess:     By  Al  Boeke? 

Esherick:   Boeke,  yes.   Boeke  was  a  vice  president  of  Oceanic  Properties. 
Oceanic  Properties  was  a  subsidiary  of  Castle  &  Cooke. 
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At  that  time,  the  big  real  estate  bandwagon  was  the  second 
home,  everybody  had  to  have  a  second  home.   That  is,  all  the 
people  that  counted. 

Riess:     [laughs]   It  was  never  conceived  of  as  public  housing. 

Esherick:   Ah,  no.   Heavens  no.   But  at  the  same  time,  it  wasn't  conceived 
of  as  a  resort.   It  was  thought  of  as  being  a  place  where  people 
would  go  on  their  weekends,  and  everybody  presumably  was  going 
to  have  lots  of  leisure  time.   Instead  of  going  off  to  a  resort 
or  a  hotel  someplace,  they'd  go  up  to  their  own  cabin. 

There  isn't  anything  new  about  the  idea.  Everything  from 
Cape  May  to  Ocean  City  is  littered  with  little  weekend  houses 
that  Philadelphians  had,  and  those  who  didn't  like  what  is 
called  back  there  "the  shore"  went  to  what  they  called  "the 
mountains,"  the  Poconos.   In  fact,  any  place  where  you  go  where 
there  are  big  urban  concentrations,  and  the  country  is  wealthy 
enough,  there  seem  to  be  things  like  that.   When  you  go  across 
the  former  USSR,  you  go  past  these  huge  collections  of  dachas 
all  over  the  place.  And  they're  usually  quite  small,  although 
some  you  see  today  are  pretty  ostentatious  numbers. 

Riess:     Who  was  the  guiding  light?  Boeke  had  worked  before  with 
Halprin,  hadn't  he,  in  Hawaii? 

Esherick:   I'm  not  sure.   He  may  have.   Boeke,  I  believe,  worked  for  a 

while  with  Bob  Alexander,  and  Alexander  was  at  the  end  a  partner 
with  Richard  Neutra.   Bob  Alexander  when  he  retired  moved  to 
Berkeley,  and  I  unfortunately  never  saw  him.   He  was  a  very  good 
guy,  I  thought,  and  an  exceptionally  good  architect. 

Boeke  may  have  worked  on  a  new  town  near  Honolulu,  north  of 
Honolulu,  that  Vernon  De  Mars  worked  on,  Mililani  New  Town.   So 
he  had  that  experience.   Oceanic,  I  think,  wanted  to  be  mainly 
concentrated  in  the  islands,  but  then  these  opportunities  came 
up  on  the  mainland,  and  the  Sea  Ranch  was  one  of  them.   They 
bought  the  old  Ohlson  Ranch,  which  is  plus  or  minus  ten  miles  of 
coast.   They  also  at  about  the  same  time  bought  some  land  over 
above  Hayward. 

Riess:     Hamilton!   Vernon  talked  about  that.   [see  note  p.  622] 
Esherick:  Yes.  Vernon  worked  on  that.  So  that  they  had  that  experience. 

Riess:     Let  me  ask  about  Larry  Halprin.   His  system,  his  approach  to 
people  and  planning,  was  it  in  place  when  he  got  going  on  Sea 
Ranch? 
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Esherick:   I  really  don't  know. 


Larry  had  worked  for  Tommy  Church  after  the  war--I  don't 
know  whether  he  worked  for  Tommy  before  the  war  or  not—and  then 
I  think  he  went  on  his  own.   I  knew  Larry  quite  well.   He  had  a 
brief  illness  which  happily  didn't  amount  to  anything,  but  it 
kind  of  caused  him  to  retire  for  a  while.  Larry  did  a  lot  of 
work  for  Bill  Wurster.   He  never  did  anything  for  Gardner  that  I 
know  of.  He  did  a  little  bit  of  stuff  for  us. 

I  think  Al  Boeke  turned  it  over  to  Larry  and  told  Larry  to 
pick  the  rest  of  the  team,  and  Larry  picked  Chuck  Moore  and 
myself.   Chuck  had  always  been  very  generous  about  forming 
coalitions  and  giving  other  people  credit.  Bill  Turnbull,  Don 
Lyndon,  and  Dick  Whitaker  were  the  [firm];  it  was  called  Moore, 
Lyndon,  Turnbull  &  Whitaker  [MLTW] ,  and  they  were  the  nominal 
other  consultant. 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Larry  hired  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Dick  Reynolds  as  a 
consultant.   Dick  was  an  exceptional  guy.   He  died  shortly  after 
the  work  on  the  project  ended,  which  is  really  tragic,  because 
he  was  young.   He  was  trained  as  a  geographer,  and  he  was  very 
observant.   It's  Dick  Reynolds  who  did  all  the  wind  studies  and 
went  through  the  forests  and  analyzed  what  the  established 
growth  was,  and  so  on. 

When  Larry  decided  he  was  going  to  have  this  group  of  people, 
then  did  he  work  with  you  in  teams  and  workshops  and  do  all  that 
kind  of  community  thing  that  he  was  later  well  known  for,  having 
everyone  sit  and  talk  and  draw  things,  act  things  out? 

No,  I  fortunately  missed  all  that  stuff.   I  think  we  were  a 
little  bit  before  that.   Something  prevented  it  from  happening 
during  the  Sea  Ranch  work—at  least  what  I  saw.   His  wife,  Ann, 
who  has  become  Anna,  was  I  think  influential  in  the  whole  thing, 
and  Larry  and  Ann  worked  together. 

Larry  was  beginning  to  work  on  the  idea  of --they  don't  call 
them  scenarios,  but  it's  the  sort  of  scripting  of  a  dance- 
choreography.   There's  a  regular  notation  system,  like  the 


classical  notation  system  of  a  dance, 
to  work  on  that. 


Larry  was  just  beginning 


But  as  far  as  how  he  worked  with  you  and  Chuck? 

Oh,  it  was  complicated  and  involved,  because  there  were  a  bunch 
of  public  relations  folks  and  advertising  folks,  and  they're  not 
very  amenable  to  all  this  acting  out,  the  future  of  life  on  the 
beach  or  something  like  that.   They  think  in  a  slightly 
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different  way.   So  I  think  that  may  have  muted  somewhat  any 
tendency  toward  this  more  expressive  stuff. 


The  Cluster  Houses 


Riess:     Yes.   How  did  your  various  tasks  get  assigned?  Like  this  idea 
that  you  were  to  do  the  cluster  houses  and  the  general  store? 
And  Chuck  to  do  the  condominiums? 

Esherick:   That  developed  as  time  went  on.  At  the  beginning  we  had  these 
big  mass  meetings,  and  we  went  up  there  a  couple  of  times 
together  and  looked  at  the  place,  or  went  up  separately  and 
looked  at  it .  And  at  the  beginning  the  general  planning  was 
very  loose.   Since  Boeke  saw  himself  as  a  planner,  he  did  big, 
general  land-use  maps.   I  think  he  and  Larry  worked  together  on 
land  use,  locating  the  airport  and  identifying  different  places 
around  that  were  going  to  have  different  meanings  or  uses  or 
whatever. 

After  the  rough  outlines  of  a  plan  more  or  less  got 
established  we  began  to  home  in  on  specific  developments.   It 
was  interesting  that  they  didn't  have  a  very  strong  feeling  as 
to  whether  there  should  be  some  sort  of  a  community  center,  or 
whatever.  That  sort  of  developed.   I  think  the  lodge- - 
originally  the  general  store—the  condominium,  the  first 
"cluster,"  the  main  central  development,  were  located  at  what 
was  a  particularly  attractive  site,  and  located  to  be  important 
to  somebody  driving  up  the  coast.   That  became  the  first  anchor. 

Then  they  laid  out  open  space  around  it  and  started  to 
figure  out  how  the  rest  of  it  was  going  to  get  developed.   It 
was  decided  that  Chuck  would  do  the  condominium,  a  single 
largish  building,  and  that  we  would  do  a  group  of  "demonstration 
houses,"  what  was  referred  to  as  the  cluster. 

Riess:     There  would  have  been  no  question  but  that  you  would  have  done 
the  cluster  and  Chuck  would  have  done  the  condominium? 

Esherick:   I  guess.   I  don't  know. 

Riess:     I  mean,  if  they  had  said,  "We  want  you  to  do  the  condominium," 
would  you  have  said,  "Fine"? 

Esherick:   I  wouldn't  have  objected.  Whatever.  Made  no  difference  to  me. 
Riess:     I  see. 
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Moore  says  somewhere  that  he  wanted  to  do  something  that 
both  worked  with  the  site  but  was  hostile  to  the  site,  whereas 
the  cluster  houses  are  very  harmonious  and  integrated. 

Esherick:  Yes.  That  may  be  what  Chuck  was  saying  about  it.  You  never 
know  who  came  first  in  these  discussions.  But  I  do  remember 
Chuck  saying  early  on  that  he  wanted  to  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  building,  that  it  wasn't  part  of  the  landscape. 

One  of  the  fascinating  things  is  that  of  all  the  things  up 
there,  from  a  distance  it's  remarkable  how  it  [condominium] 
looks  like  part  of  the  landscape.   In  fact,  as  you  come  up  the 
coast  there's  a  pile  of  rocks  with  some  trees  and  everything 
else,  and  if  you're  not  really  being  attentive,  and  you  just 
catch  a  glimpse  of  it  as  you  go  around  the  corner,  you  think 
that  you've  already  arrived.   It's  a  precursor  of  this  pile. 

Riess:     That's  neat. 

Esherick:  Which  doesn't  bother  me  at  all.  I  think  these  arguments  get  so 
arcane  that  if  you  tell  it  to  the  average  person  they  say,  "Oh, 
so  that's  what  it  was,"  with  some  incredulity  about  it  all. 

But  just  where  the  cluster  was  going  to  be  was  left  up  to 
us.   By  that  time,  Dick  Reynolds  had  done  most  of  his  early  wind 
studies,  so  he  knew  where  the  strongest  wind  was,  what  the 
directions  were,  and  everything  else.  We  deliberately  took  the 
windiest  place.   If  we  could  provide  a  comfortable  environment 
for  people  in  this  hostile  environment,  what  everybody  thought 
was  a  hostile  environment,  then  I  thought  we  were  home  free. 

I  knew  this  part  of  the  world  well,  because  in  the  late 
thirties  we  used  to  drive  up  there  and  take  a  primus  stove  and 
some  food  and  sleeping  bags.   You'd  drive  until  you  got  tired  of 
driving,  and  then  you'd  park  the  car  along  the  side  of  the  road 
and  jump  over  the  fence  and  go  out  in  the  meadow  and  put  the 
sleeping  bags  down.   No  tent  or  anything  like  that,  so  you  woke 
up  soaked  in  the  morning  with  the  fog. 

But  the  problem  with  it  was  that  you  could  never  get  out  of 
the  wind.  I  wasn't  unique  in  doing  this  [camping  out],  there 
were  a  lot  of  people  that  did  it.   Surf  fishermen  would  go  up 
there,  abalone  fishermen  and  so  on.  The  place  had  a  reputation 
which  wasn't  one  of  friendliness,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  and 
we  made  our  initial  decisions  with  these  memories. 

Riess:     Were  the  cluster  houses  actually  used  for  marketing? 
Esherick:   That  was  the  whole  idea,  yes. 
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Riess:     And  you  had  a  decorator  do  the  interiors? 

Esherick:   Yes,  Bob  McNie  did  them.  We  had  done  a  lot  of  stuff  with  him 
and  he  was  near  our  office. 


Shed  Roofs,  Sod  Roofs,  Mass 


Riess:     Chuck  Moore  says  somewhere  the  two  of  you  were  eager  to  keep 

your  response  to  the  environment  as  independent  as  possible,  but 
the  conditions  were  so  stringent  that  the  idiom  developed  was 
surprisingly  similar—shed  roofs,  low  overhangs,  low  windows. 

Esherick:   I  think  that's  a  fact.   There  was  no  conscious  effort  to 
establish  a  Sea  Ranch  style,  anything  like  that. 

I've  from  time  to  time  been  asked  to  lecture—and  lecture, 
to  an  architect,  means  to  show  your  slides.   What  I  usually  show 
is  a  kind  of  history  of  the  office,  how  it  started  out,  and  how 
we  just  did  what  came  along.   One  of  the  things  that's 
fascinating  is  that  back  East,  when  you  show  them  slides  of  the 
Sea  Ranch,  it  turns  out  that  a  huge  number  of  people  don't  know 
anything  about  this  little  cluster.   I  gave  a  lecture  at  the 
Architectural  League  in  New  York,  and  a  number  of  people  came  up 
and  said  they  were  amazed  to  see  that,  because  they  Just  didn't 
know  that  that  sort  of  thing  existed. 

Riess:     What  they  did  know  was  about  the  condominium? 

Esherick:   They  knew  about  the  condominium.   They  didn't  know  about  these 
things .   The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  that  shape  has  become 
known  in  some  quarters  as  "Sea  Ranch  style." 

Riess:     The  condominium  shape? 

Esherick:   The  shed  roof.   That's  always  discouraged  me,  because  you  can  go 
down  to  Fresno  and  see  Sea  Ranch  buildings ,  or  you  could  shortly 
after  they  were  done.  And  it  couldn't  be  a  dumber  bunch  of 
ideas  for  Fresno. 

I  may  have  mentioned  to  you  that  I  was  at  the  Moscow 
Architectural  Institute  shortly  after  all  this  was  done  and  the 
buildings  in  the  little  cluster  had  been  fairly  widely 
published.   I  had  got  to  know  one  of  the  professors  at  the 
institute  when  he  was  visiting  Berkeley,  so  I  went  to  the 
institute  to  visit  with  him.   He  was  called  off  to  do  something, 
so  they  gave  me  some  students  to  wander  around  with. 
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Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


One  of  the  most  interesting  things  that  I  saw  were  some 
beautiful,  wondrous  drawings.   They  were  like  Chinese  scroll 
paintings,  very  much  like  traditional  Beaux  Arts  drawings. 
Beaux  Arts  drawings  are  enormous,  and  these  drawings  were  about 
four  feet  wide  and  about  ten  feet  long,  like  big  long  scrolls, 
of  a  bamboo-clad  misty  mountain,  a  real  jungle  scene.   It  was 
done  by  a  couple  of  North  Vietnamese  students,  and  peeking  out 
of  all  the  bamboo  and  the  mist  are  a  whole  pile  of  Sea  Ranch 
buildings.   So  there's  something  about  the  shape  that  at  the 
moment  just  appealed  to  people. 

That  shape  was  not  the  original  design.   The  first  thing  I 
had  designed  was  just--it  turned  out  to  be  awful.   I  had 
designed  pyramidal  roofs  with  the  idea  that  they  would  smooth 
the  flow  of  the  wind  and  you  wouldn't  get  turbulence.   Well,  it 
turned  out  you  might  not  have  got  turbulence,  but  you  also 
didn't  get  any  shelter.  We  put  the  things  in  a  wind  tunnel  at 
Berkeley--!  didn't  actually  do  the  studies,  Pete  Dodge  did  the 
studies.   We  had  models  made  of  the  first  designs  and  then  blew 
smoke  over  them.   Very  primitive  wind  tunnels,  nowhere  near  as 
good  as  the  wind  tunnel  we  have  now.   But  it  showed  that  the 
buildings  almost  made  the  wind  conditions  worse. 

Then  Pete  started  to  experiment  with  very  simple  prismatic 
shapes  to  find  out  what  was  going  on,  and  he  determined  that  a 
roof  pitch  of  somewhere  between  two-and-a-half  in  twelve  and 
four-and-a-half  in  twelve  was  the  ideal  slope.   So  rather  than 
doing  them  all  the  same,  we  did  some  four  and  a  half  and  then 
some  two  and  a  half. 

Then  they  had  already  established  a  bunch  of  regulations 
that  we  had  to  have  shingle  roofs,  but  no  tar  and  gravel  roofs, 
tar  and  gravel  roofs  weren't  allowed. 

#1 

What  we  did  was  to  use  a  built-up  roof  on  the  two  and  a  half  and 
twelve  roofs,  and  then  cover  that  with  sod. 

Built-up? 

It's  a  layer  of  building  paper  and  a  layer  of  tar,  and  a  layer 
of  building  paper  and  a  layer  of  tar,  and  so  on.  Usually 
covered  with  gravel.   The  gravel  is  there  to  protect  the  top 
level  of  the  tar,  but  since  this  had  dirt  on  top  of  it,  you 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  that. 
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Riess:  So  the  sod  roofs  were  done  to  solve  a  problem?  It  wasn't,  as 
people  would  have  imagined,  that  it  was  just  a  further  way  to 
blend  into  the  landscape? 

Esherick:   It  was  both. 


[pointing  to  picture]   What's  always  interesting  about 
these  photographs  that  show  the  hedge,  the  cypress  hedge,  and 
the  building  is  what  I  didn't  see.   If  I'd  been  smarter  I  would 
have  realized  that  the  slope  of  the  hedge  was  an  indication  of 
what  you'd  call  the  stabilization  state  of  the  particular  wind 
phenomenon.   If  you  just  copied  the  hedge  slope,  you  ought  to  be 
safe. 

But  there  was  another  reason  for  putting  the  earth  on 
there,  and  that  is  that  it  gave  the  building  a  certain  amount  of 
mass,  mass  not  in  the  thermal  sense  but  just  in  the  sheer  weight 
of  the  thing.  When  the  gusts  hit  a  relatively  light  building 
it's  likely  to  shake  the  whole  building.   So  one  of  the  things 
we  were  interested  in  with  the  mass  of  the  earth  roof  was 
whether  that  would  reduce  that  impact.   It  does.   I  know  people 
who  live  out  in  the  heights  up  above  Noe  Valley  where  when  you 
get  a  good  north  wind,  it  just  beats  the  hell  out  of  everything, 
and  the  whole  building  shakes. 

Riess:     But  you  didn't  know  this  until  you  actually  built  it? 

Esherick:   We  knew  what  the  mass  would  do.   That  you  can  do,  I  think, 

analytically,  and  be  pretty  sure  that  it's  going  to  work.   There 
are  some  things  that  you  just  know  from  general  experience  and 
general  observation.   There  are  some  classic  studies  that  were 
done  in  Texas  years  ago  about  wind  and  the  use  of  windrows  and 
so  on,  and  how  far  downstream  the  wind  shadow  gets  thrown  and  so 
forth.   I'd  always  been  interested,  when  I  was  a  kid,  in 
aerodynamics  and  so  on,  and  any  kid  who  builds  model  airplanes 
studies  all  that  stuff. 

Riess:     Did  it  feel  like  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  at  stake  doing 

these  things,  since  you  were  doing  them  for  a  developer?  Was  it 
different? 

Esherick:  Yes.  You  really  wanted  them  to  work.  You  were  trying  to  prove 
a  point,  that  you  could  have  a  pleasant,  secure  place  inside, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  shelter  on  the  outside. 

It  took  a  little  bit  of  study  to  figure  out  exactly  how  to 
do  it,  because  the  buildings  are  relatively  small,  so  that  even 
though  the  building  will  provide  shelter  on  the  leeward  side, 
you  have  to  stick  fences  out  from  the  side  of  the  building  to 
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keep  kicking  the  wind  up.  What  happens  is  that  if  there's  a 
high-pressure  area  on  the  windward  side,  and  then  a  relatively 
low-pressure  area  on  the  leeward  side,  the  wind  will  be  drawn 
down  into  this  low-pressure  area,  so  you  get  eddies  around  the 
corners  of  the  building.   You  want  to  avoid  that. 


Joe's  Sea  Ranch  House,  Fine  Tuning 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Did  you  keep  fine-tuning  it? 

I  owned  one  of  these  places  up  there,  and  I  was  forever 
experimenting  with  it  and  putting  air  foils  or  deflectors  on  the 
top  of  the  fences.   The  deflectors  were  actually  patterned  after 
what  the  navy  had  learned  from  its  aerodynamic  studies  of 
destroyer  bridges. 

Destroyer  bridges  have  a  sort  of  beveled  shape  that  kicks 
the  wind  up.   Destroyers  are  very  fast.   Their  top  speed  is  up 
around  forty  knots  or  something  like  that.   When  they're  used  as 
plane  guards,  the  whole  fleet  is  moving  at  roughly  around 
twenty- five  knots  or  something  like  that.   Generally  speaking, 
for  carrier  landings  and  takeoff,  you  want  to  have  around  thirty 
to  thirty-five  knots  across  the  deck.  And  that's  a  very  strong 
wind.   In  fact,  at  those  wind  speeds  you  can  stand  up  and  just 
lean  against  the  wind  and  you  don't  fall  over.   The  wind  holds 
you  up. 

I  knew  about  some  of  this  stuff  and  just  used  it.   I  think 
that's  why,  as  an  architect,  it's  important  to  do  things  other 
than  being  just  an  architect. 


Were 


you  given  a  house  up  there,  or  did  you  have  to  buy  one? 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


[laughs]  It's  the  no- free- lunch  syndrome.   No,  I  bought  it.   I 
bought  it  as  a  shell.   It  had  a  roof  on  it,  and  the  shingles  on 
and  the  windows,  and  that  was  all.   Oh,  and  some  rough  plumbing 
in  it.   I  didn't  really  have  the  time  to  do  the  wiring  or  to 
complete  the  plumbing,  so  I  hired  somebody  to  do  that,  but  then 
I  built  all  the  cabinet  work  at  home  in  the  basement  and  would 
haul  it  up  there. 

Wow.   Gosh. 

And  did  all  the  interior  finish.  Which  was  a  lot  of  fun, 
because  I  got  to  try  out  a  lot  of  ideas  that  we  had  never  used 
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because  they're  too  expensive.   [laughter)   It  just  takes 
somebody  who  is  willing  to  put  in  the  time. 

Riess:     You  mean  woodworking  ideas? 

Esherick:   Woodworking  ideas. 

Riess:     Were  you  thinking  about  Wharton  when  you  were  doing  this  stuff? 

Esherick:   No,  I  was  trying  to  do  as  spare  and  simple  a  thing  as  I  possibly 
could,  and  all  wood. 

Riess:     No  painted  interiors? 

Esherick:   No  paint  at  all,  no  paint  anyplace.   It  was  fun  to  do.   The 

closet  doors  are  all  blind  doors.   The  walls  were  vertical  grain 
hemlock  with  a  light  resawn  face.   I  laid  up  some  walls  to  find 
out  exactly  how  the  walls  would  lay  out  dimensionally,  how  wide 
they  would  be,  and  then  I  made  door  frames  to  fit  an  even  number 
of  boards,  and  had  it  so  that  the  edge  of  the  board  came  right 
at  the  edge  of  the  door.  They  were  fun  to  do. 

I  worked  out  a  system  of  putting  in  boards  until  I  got  to  a 
point  where  I  wanted  a  door  to  be,  and  then  only  set  the 
door jambs  after  I  had  determined  exactly  where  this  alignment 
was  going  to  be,  in  order  to  avoid  a  cut  board.   I  wanted  the 
boards  above  the  doors  to  run  through,  without  any  notches.   But 
that's  very  unconventional.  Usually  what  you  do  is  to  have  some 
guy  go  through,  and  he  sets  all  the  jambs,  and  then  notches  the 
boards  at  the  jambs  to  suit.   The  chances  of  having  the  boards 
lay  out  without  notches,  or  narrow  ripped  boards,  is  about  zero, 
unless  you  control  it.   The  system  that  I  used  would  drive  most 
guys  nuts. 

Riess:     Is  that  how  you  did  your  windows,  too? 

Esherick:   No,  they  had  already  been  set,  so  the  issue  never  came  up. 

Riess:     Do  you  feel  that  there  are  some  inherent  problems  in  living  at 
Sea  Ranch  that  you  solved  in  your  own  house? 

Esherick:   I  think  one  of  the  things  that  got  solved  well  was  the  business 
of  getting  lots  of  sun  in  the  house.  There's  a  very  happy 
situation  that  exists  there,  and  that  is  that  the  really  strong 
wind  has,  as  a  sailor  would  say,  a  lot  of  north  in  it.  It's  not 
quite  a  north  wind,  it's  about  a  north-northwest  wind,  something 
like  that,  most  of  the  time.  Down  here,  the  wind  has  swung 
around  so  that  it's  almost  due  west,  but  that's  because  of  the 
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local  environmental  situation  caused  by  the  wind  flows  in 
through  the  Gate. 

If  you  wanted  to  point  this  shed- like  thing  in  a  direction 
that  was  going  to  give  you  the  maximum  protection,  that  meant 
that  the  front  of  the  house,  the  low  point  of  the  shed  roof,  was 
facing  about  south-southeast.  Which  is  an  ideal  orientation 
around  here.   It's  always  better  to  be  facing  a  house  slightly 
east  of  south  rather  than  west  of  south.   The  morning  sun  is 
more  pleasant.   You  can  stand  more  sun  in  the  morning.   In  the 
afternoon,  you  start  to  get  tired,  you  don't  want  to  be  looking 
straight  west  any  more. 

Bill  Wurster  always  used  to  say  in  the  afternoon  you  want 
to  sit  with  your  back  to  the  sun.   I  mean,  somebody  ought  to 
collect  all  of  Bill's  great  remarks  and  just  write  them  down  and 
make  a  small  book,  and  then  we  could  close  all  the  architectural 
schools. 


The  Commons,  Siting 


Riess:     We're  going  to  make  a  large  book  of  yours  instead.   [laughter] 
So,  you  said  you  managed  to  get  a  lot  of  light  and  warmth. 

Esherick:   Yes,  that  was  part  of  the  idea.  My  own  place,  and  several  of 
the  ones  that  are  at  the  front  line  of  the  cluster  at  the  Sea 
Ranch,  are  actually  dug  in,  so  that  the  windows ill  looking 
upwind  is  only  about  six  inches  above  the  ground  outside.  Much 
less  of  the  building  is  exposed.   It's  kind  of  fun  to  sit  there 
and  look  out  the  window,  and  you're  high  enough  so  that  you  look 
over  the  grass,  but  if  you  look  carefully,  you  can  look  down 
into  what's  going  on  inside  the  grass. 

One  of  the  fortunate  things—the  idea  of  having  a  common 
space  between  houses,  the  so-called  Commons  of  the  Sea  Ranch, 
was  a  great  idea.   I  think  that  was  probably  Al  Boeke's  idea,  to 
push  everything  apart  instead  of  having  houses  jammed  up  one 
against  the  other. 

I  had  done  some  earlier  studies,  based  on  what  we  did  with 
the  initial  cluster,  with  the  idea  of  forming  house  groups, 
clusters  of  about  half  a  dozen  houses.  And  the  main  road  would 
drive  right  by  this  cluster,  but  you  could  drive  off  into  the 
cluster,  and  then  in  the  middle  would  be  a  central  parking 
space.   One  of  the  things  that  I  thought  would  be  good  about  it 
is  that  it  would  tend  to  hide  the  cars.   You'd  get  the  cars 
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clustered  around  garages  and  so  on,  so  that  when  people  looked 
out  and  down  on  the  meadows,  they  didn't  see  all  this  shining 
Detroit  sheet  metal  out  there.   I  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
idea  to  do  this,  because  it  could  be  done  very  easily. 

If  you  cluster  six  houses  won't  some  be  sited  more  desirably 
than  others? 


Esherick:   Well,  you  would  site  the  houses  so  this  one  [drawing]  got  a 

certain  view,  and  this  one  had  a  view  coming  around  here.   Each 
one  would  have  a  segment  of  the  view  which  would  be  somewhat 
unique,  and  then  the  parking  and  everything  else  would  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  cluster,  out  of  everyone's  view.   The  individual 
houses  wouldn't  have  a  complete  sweeping  view,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  if  you  line  them  all  up,  then  everyone  just  looks  straight 
out  or  into  the  neighbor. 

Riess:     Yes,  that  doesn't  look  good. 

Esherick:   Some  of  the  views  aren't  as  attractive  as  others,  admittedly, 

but  you  get  much  more  view  and  more  varied  views  with  a  cluster 
than  with  a  typical  alignment. 

Riess:     So  what  happened  to  this? 

Esherick:   I  had  done  some  studies  to  try  and  prove  that  this  would  work. 
Larry  and  Al  were  all  in  favor  of  it.   But  by  that  time  the 
salespeople  had  more  power  than  the  designers. 

The  early  sales  at  the  Sea  Ranch  emphasized  telephone 
sales.   They  had  some  boiler  room  out  in  Lafayette  or  Walnut 
Creek  or  some  damn  place,  and  they  would  sell  these  lots  on  the 
telephone.   Most  real  estate  folks  have  great  difficulty 
understanding  something  even  when  they're  standing  on  it,  but  to 
try  to  understand  it  and  explain  it  over  the  telephone  was 
impossible. 

The  other  thing  is,  the  way  they  would  sell  these  lots  on 
site  was  from  the  car.   You  never  get  out  of  the  car  and  walk 
around  on  the  lot  to  see  what  it  really  looks  like.   They  have 
all  these  little  stakes  with  flags  on  them  so  that  the  real 
estate  guy  can  drive  by  and  say,  "That's  number  7820  over  there, 
and  those  are  the  corners,"  and  if  nobody  starts  to  jump  up  and 
down  and  say,  "That's  wonderful,"  then  he  can  drive  on  to  the 
next  one.   It's  analogous  to  what  real  estate  folks  call  curb 
appeal. 

So  the  whole  idea  of  the  cluster  was  banned  because  it  was 
too  difficult  to  sell.  I  can  understand  their  point  of  view, 
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but  it's  too  bad,  because  I  think  those  upper  reaches  of  the  Sea 
Ranch  would  have  been  much  more  attractive  if  the  cluster  idea 
existed  a  little  more  strongly. 

After  a  while,  Al  and  Larry  lost  complete  control  of  the 
whole  thing,  and  all  the  stuff  was  laid  out  by  the  local 
engineers  or,  1  guess,  the  sales  folks.  When  you  get  all  the 
way  up  to  the  north  end  of  the  Sea  Ranch,  there  are  some 
unbelievable  things  up  there.   I  think  it's  known  as  the  Santa 
Monica  Wall,  something  like  that. 


Mini-Mod  I ,  and  Naming  the  Land 


Riess:     What  was  the  Mini-Mod  I  prototype?  Done  in  1967. 

Esherick:   [laughs]   Ah,  well—they  were  model  houses.   I've  always  liked 
to  invent  goofy  and  irrelevant  names.   They  were  very  small 
model  houses  —  the  design  was  actually  commissioned  by  the  Sea 
Ranch  as  a  very  small  house  that  could  be  reproduced  anyplace. 
Bill  Turnbull  did  a  bunch  that  are  known  as  barns.   Rather  than 
calling  them  small  models,  or  something  like  that,  I  just 
decided  Mini-Mod  sounded  Jazzier. 

I've  always  liked  names  like  that.  We  had  a  project  back 
near  Anacostia  in  Washington  where  the  planners  had  said  that  we 
were  to  put  in  an  historical  overlook  in  this  park,  which  I 
could  never  refrain  from  calling  the  hysterical  oversight, 
[laughter]   So  you'll  find  drawings  around  with  my  terminology 
on  them. 

But  anyway,  the  Sea  Ranch  was  great  because  after  we  got 
started  with  it,  except  for  the  one  that  was  done  to  my  account, 
they  were  all  finished  inside.  And  a  few  of  them  were 
furnished.  We  were  given  a  very  free  hand  on  it.  Boeke  didn't 
come  around  with  a  red  pencil  marking  everything  up. 

At  the  same  time,  we  were  doing  the  general  store  and  the 
restaurant,  and  the  idea  of  the  general  store  was  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be  very  informal,  so  that  whoever  was  running  the 
general  store  would  provide  retail  food  services  and  other 
necessities.  I  can  remember  they  wanted  to  have—or  maybe  it 
was  my  idea,  I  can't  remember — but  that  they  would  sell  things 
like  tire  irons  for  prying  abalone  off  the  rocks,  and  stuff  like 
that.   There  would  be  this  sort  of  local  character  to  it. 

Riess:     Was  is  supposed  to  be  a  community  center  also? 
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Esherick:   It  was  supposed  to  be  sort  of  a  community  center.   There  would 
be  a  post  office  there.   I  conned  somebody  into  the  idea  of 
establishing  the  Sea  Ranch  as  a  post  office,  so  that  we  had  a 
post  office  address.  And  once  you  have  a  post  office  address, 
then  it  gets  on  the  maps,  so  the  maps  all  have  the  Sea  Ranch  on 
them. 

There  were  endless  discussions  of  what  the  name  of  the 
place  was  going  to  be  with  public  relations  people,  and  they 
finally  settled  on  "The  Sea  Ranch."  It  was  going  to  be 
everything — "The  North  Coast,"  and  then  they  decided  North  was 
too  cold-suggesting. 

Riess:     You  got  in  on  that  kind  of  thing? 

Esherick:   I  got  in  mostly  listening.  And  the  public  relations  people 

dreamed  up  the  street  names,  nautical  names,  poorly  used,  things 
like  Brigantine  Reach. 

Riess:     The  Reach  part  is  nice.   What  exactly  is  a  reach? 

Esherick:   Sailing,  you  sail  either  on  the  wind,  that  is  upwind,  or  you 

sail  off  the  wind,  downwind,  or  you  go  in  between,  which  is  a 

reach.   I  think  it  has  a  country  use,  too;  I  would  swear  I  heard 
farmers  use  it  someplace. 

Riess:     In  a  word,  how  is  it  that  Boeke  lost  control  of  it? 

Esherick:   I  think  it  was  a  matter  of  maximizing  sales.   That  is,  Oceanic 
was  looking  for  profit  on  it--and  quick  profit. 


Stewart's  Point  Rancheria 


Riess:     Did  the  project  have  a  feeling  of  idealism? 
about  the  sixties,  after  all. 


We  are  talking 


Esherick:  Oh,  yes,  definitely.  There  were  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things 

they  did.  A  lot  of  it  was  inspired  by  Dick  Reynolds.  There's  a 
native  group  up  there.  The  Stewart's  Point  Rancheria  is  an 
Indian  reservation  only  five  miles  or  so  in  from  Stewart's 
Point.  And  these  local  Indians  are  good,  they  really  know  the 
woods.  I  don't  know  whether  they're  Pomos  or  Miwok,  one  or  the 
other. 

ff 
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I  would  get  invited  to  their  evening  ceremonial  dances  at  the 
Rancheria,  which  were  always  fun,  although  exhausting.   They'd 
say,  "Be  up  around  ten  o'clock,"  and  you'd  go  up  there  at  ten 
o'clock  and  there  wouldn't  be  anybody  in  sight,  just  dogs 
barking  and  stuff  like  that.   Eventually  people  would  gather 
around  eleven  or  eleven- thirty.  The  dance  itself  starts  out 
very  slowly.   The  elders  teach  the  boys  the  dances. 

I  went  one  time  and  there  was  a  naming  ceremony  for  a  baby. 
The  name  is  secretly  spoken  to  the  tribal  elder,  and  then  a 
false  name  is  given  out,  so  that  nobody  can  then  take  the  name 
of  the  child  and  do  any  damage,  because  the  name  is  never  known. 

The  dances  I  went  to  usually  ended  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.   They  would  slow  down,  and  then  they  come  back  up 
again,  and  then  go  down.   People  drift  in  and  drift  out. 

That's  neat.   Were  others  aware  of  this? 

I  never  saw  anybody  else  that  I  knew  up  there.   I  ran  into  an 
anthropologist  from  Berkeley,  of  course,  but  that's  sort  of  par 
for  the  course. 

But  you  were  asking  about  the  idealism  of  the  place- -they 
hired  folks  from  the  Rancheria  to  do  the  forest  maintenance 
work.   They  were  talking  at  one  time  about  controlled  burning 
but  I  think  decided  against  it  because  of  the  risk.   The  tinder, 
the  undergrowth,  was  so  enormous.   If  controlled  burn  had  been 
going  on  for  the  last  couple  of  hundred  years  on  regular 
intervals,  then  a  lot  of  the  fuel  would  have  been  gone.   But 
since  that  hasn't  happened,  if  you  tried  it  now  it  would  really 


take  a  huge  number  of  people  to  control  it. 
productive  forest  land  up  there. 


And  that's  very 


But  I  thought  the  local  native  people  did  very  good  things. 
There's  a  real  respect  for  the  land.   People  didn't  mess  it  up, 
and  they  cleaned  up  after  themselves. 

Don  Lyndon  says  that  the  cluster  houses  have  never  been 
equalled.   He  also  says  that  the  Sea  Ranch  buildings  "started  as 
bold  ink  brush  drawings  and  ruminations  on  the  outbuildings  at 
Ronchamp."  (Plym  Professorship  publication,  School  of 
Architecture,  University  of  Illinois  at  Champaign-Urbana,  1987] 

I  don't  know  anything  about  Ronchamp,  which  I've  never  seen, 
[laughter)   But  they  did  start  as  brush  drawings,  just  for  the 
fun  of  it.   The  university  has  all  those  drawings  now. 

What  is  in  this  Corbusier  attribution,  anything? 
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Esherick:   I  don't  know.  Anybody  can  say  anything  they  want.   It's  a  free 
country.   [laughter] 


Riess: 


Riess: 


I  wondered  if  anything  in  Finland  might  kind  of  look  like  this. 


Esherick:   No,  but  the  Danes  on  the  Atlantic  side  have  similar  things.   1 
don't  know  whether  I  saw  them  before  or  after,  but  they've  done 
collections  of  buildings-- 


And  dealt  with  headwinds? 


Esherick:   Yes,  and  dealt  with  the  wind  in  pretty  much  the  same  manner. 

The  irony  of  this  is  that  because  of  the  buildings  and  the 
trees,  the  wind,  instead  of  being  right  at  the  level  of  the 
grass,  is  kicked  further  up.   But  then  they  have  done  the  most 
stupid  of  all  things,  they  have  ordained  which  direction  the 
roofs  are  supposed  to  pitch. 

We're  doing  a  house  now  right  opposite  the  original 
cluster,  and  their  regulations  require  that  the  pitch  go  in  the 
opposite  direction.   That's  a  safe  thing  to  do  in  this  case, 
because  there's  a  hedgerow  there  that  protects  the  buildings. 
But  the  buildings  would  be  better  if  the  orientation  was  the 
correct  orientation  for  the  wind,  because  first  of  all,  the 
hedgerows  aren't  going  to  be  there  forever.   Secondly,  they  leak 
wind,  as  it  were.   But  here  you've  got  these  roofs  going 
backwards! 

When  we  did  George  and  Doris  Maslach's  house,  way  at  the 
upper  end  in  a  very  exposed  site,  I  had  a  real  battle  with  the 
Sea  Ranch  folks  because  they  wanted  the  roofs  to  be  sloped  in 
some  insane  way  that  wouldn't  do  any  good  at  all.   But  after 
much  argument  they  agreed--!  guess  because  the  house  was  so 
isolated,  and  maybe  they'd  heard  about  George  Maslach. 


Design  Review,  Fire 


Riess:     Maybe  they'd  heard  about  Joe  Esherick,  for  heaven's  sake.   I 

mean,  who  are  these  people?  Now  let's  talk  about  the  design 

review  committee.  I  understand  it  was  started  by  George 
Wicksted. 

Esherick:   Yes.   George  was  a  landscape  architect.  He  was-- [laughs]  I  am 
sorry  that  a  profanity  comes  out,  or  an  obscenity  comes  out — 
what  would  be  known  in  the  navy  as  a  tight-assed  little  guy. 
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Riess: 


George  really  was  a  nice  guy,  and  had  the  best  interests  of 
the  Sea  Ranch,  but  he  tended  to  be,  I  thought,  sort  of  pedantic 
about  the  whole  thing.   I  could  be  wrong.   I  think  he  did  a  lot 
of  good,  and  he's  the  one  who,  I  think,  really  started  some  kind 
of  design  control.   It's  been  a  political  football  up  there 
bouncing  around  for  some  time,  but  I  think  George  originally 
treated  it  very  fairly. 

But  at  some  point  I  don't  know  what  happened,  whether  it 
was  the  politics  of  the  thing  or  whatever,  he  got  overruled  on  a 
lot  of  stuff.   There  was  some  wild—again,  in  the  navy  he  would 
be  referred  to  as  "wild-ass" — real  estate  man.   This  guy  was  a 
real  madman  who  objected  to  everything  and  finally  got  himself 
elected  to  the  board.   He  thought  that  the  design  review  board 
had  too  much  power  and  so  on.   To  him,  I  guess,  it  just  read 
like  the  "Contract  on  America";  any  idea  of  arriving  at  mutually 
respectful  controls  is  looked  on  as  an  invasion  of  private 
rights,  property  rights  and  stuff  like  that. 

But  I  was  out  of  that  whole  thing.   I  know  at  certain  times 
the  controls  were  enormously  weakened,  and  I  think  they  were 
nonexistent  when  it  came  to  land  division  and  construction  in 
the  "Santa  Monica  Wall"  region  way  up  by  the  golf  course.   Then 
the  older  residents,  I  think,  really  wanted  to  preserve  the 
original  goals,  especially  those  of  great  respect  for  the  land. 

And  they  were  moving  up  there  to  retire  and  taking  a  longer  look 
at  it. 


Esherick:   Yes,  I  think  that  had  a  big  influence.   So  they've  reinstated 

the  design  review  board—George  Homsey  and  Don  Lyndon  and  Dmitri 
Vedensky  at  first,  I  think. 

Riess:     And  Claude  Stoller,  Eldon  Beck,  and  a  couple  of  landscape 

architects.   I  understand  they  go  up  there  every  two  weeks. 

Esherick:   Yes. 

Riess:     What  a  job!   With  a  bunch  of  fractious  architects  and  clients. 

Esherick:   The  board  itself  apparently  get  on  pretty  well,  as  I  understand 
it,  and  they  did  stand  up  for  community  goals.  You'll  have  to 
ask  George  how  that  works.  I  never  did  it.  I  was  delighted  to 
stay  out  of  the  way.   I  had  enough  trouble. 

Riess:     Some  interesting  things  are  being  done  up  there  that  have  to  do 
with  fire  danger.  They're  experimenting  with  cement  shingles  in 
the  houses  in  the  woods,  and  corrugated  metal  roofs  in  meadows. 
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Esherick:   Yes,  I  think  that  makes  sense.   I  would  never  have  objected  to 
the  corrugated  metal  roofs,  I  think  they're  a  very  good  answer. 
A  wooden  roof  in  any  place  that's  even  mildly  exposed  is  just 
dangerous  as  hell.  Although  when  you  get  a  wildfire  like  the 
Inverness  one  or  the  Berkeley  one,  there's  almost  nothing  that's 
going  to  save  it. 

Mr.  Steilberg  always  used  to  talk  about  a  phenomenon  that 
took  place  in  the  Berkeley  fire  of  '23,  that  wooden  power  poles 
completely  isolated  from  an  immediate  flame  would,  because  of 
the  heat,  just  explode  in  flames.   I  think  it's  generally 
conceded  that  temperatures  around  700  or  800  degrees  are  fairly 
common  in  a  case  like  that.  Well,  700  or  800  degrees—you  can't 
possibly  live  in  it.  And  that's  what  caused  this  stuff  to 
explode.   As  soon  as  it  explodes,  it  will  melt  the  glass  and 
everything.   Then  you  really  have  had  it,  and  whether  it  has  a 
metal  roof  or  not  really  doesn't  make  a  lot  of  difference. 

But  the  thing  has  to  be  dealt  with  very  carefully.   We're 
doing  a  house  right  now  for  Tom  and  Nancy  Genn  up  in  Inverness 
in  an  area  that  I  guess  is  really  west  of  Inverness.   You  go 
through  Inverness  and  then  go  on  up  the  hill.   The  recent  fire 
was  apparently  all  before  you  get  to  Inverness.   So  we  heard 
that  their  place  is  okay. 

But  people  go  up  there  and  they  want  to  live  in  the  woods. 
The  woods  up  there  are  kind  of  almost  a  rain  forest-like 
situation,  very  heavily  wooded,  so  that  you  can  be  living  very 
close  to  somebody  and  not  see  them  at  all.   If  you  go  in  and 
take  out  all  that  undergrowth  and  everything  else,  it  just  isn't 
going  to  be  the  same. 

Riess:     So  what  are  you  doing  on  that  house? 

Esherick:   Well,  it's  a  wood  frame,  but  it  will  have  a  metal  roof  and  it 
will  be  stucco.   I  mean,  all  the  sorts  of  things  that  people 
don't  think  of  when  they  think  of  a  rustic  house.   But  I  think 
it  will  still  be  a  neat  house.  We're  just  being  very  careful 
about  the  details,  we'll  see  to  it  that  there's  no  easy  way  for 
the  flames  to  get  inside. 

Riess:     Would  you  put  things  like  sprinkler  systems  on  the  roof? 

Esherick:  You  don't  have  to  with  a  metal  roof.  But  a  sprinkler  system 

that  would  put  a  sheet  of  water  around  the  outside  would  be  very 
good. 

There's  a  case  of  a  house  over  in  the  Berkeley-Oakland  fire 
area,  in  the  hills  up  above  the  tunnel,  where  somebody  put  a 
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sprinkler  system  on  their  roof,  mostly  to  protect  the  roof.   But 
apparently  what  happened  was  that  the  water  just  ran  down  the 
roof  and  off  the  overhang,  and  it  provided  a  kind  of  sheet  of 
water  along  the  outside. 

Biblical. 


Esherick:   And  it  protected  the  whole  thing. 

Speaking  of  biblical,  I  have  to  tell  you  about  another 
marvelous  new  book.   There  is — I  can't  even  remember  the  name  of 
it,  mostly  because  I  don't  know  religious  names,  and  I  can't 
even  remember  the  Portuguese  name.   It's  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  [The  Gospel  According  to  Jesus  Christ],  and  it's  by  a 
Portuguese  writer  that  I'm  inordinately  fond  of  called  Jose 
Saramago.   I  just  started  it.   I'm  reading  it  very  slowly 
because  I  can't  really  read,  but  it  must  be  in  the  library.   I 
think  you  might  enjoy  it.   It's  a  wonderful  story. 


Larry's  Way 


Riess:     Good. 

Just  one  last  thing:  I  asked  my  friend  at  Sea  Ranch  whether 
Halprin  is  still  involved.   He  said  that  Halprin  comes  up  and 
does  workshops  to  involve  the  owners  in  issues  there.   For  the 
most  part  the  owners  don't  quite  get  it,  but  they  work  with  big 
pieces  of  butcher  paper  and  do  things  and  they  all  feel  better 
after  it's  over.   [laughter] 

Esherick:   Well,  that's  good.   Feeling  good  is  a  good  thing,  I  think. 

I  have  to  tell  you  about  my  only  confrontation  with  one  of 
these  things.   Dick  Bender,  when  he  was  the  dean  over  at 
Berkeley,  decided  he  would  have  some  kind  of  an  evening  with 
Larry  where  Larry  would  put  on  one  of  his  acts.   So  we  all  got 
in  this  room,  and  he  had  choreographed  our  performance.   We  were 
supposed  to  walk  around  the  room  and  touch  things,  or  something 
like  that — I  don't  know  to  what  extent  it  included  people  or 
not.  And  we  sort  of  wandered  around  the  room,  and  I  couldn't 
figure  out  what  the  hell  was  going  on. 

Then  you  were  supposed  to  go  someplace  and  stand  still,  and 
then  close  your  eyes  and  then  tell  everybody  what  it  was  that 
you  saw  in  your  mind.   So  I  did  this  faithfully,  exactly  as  I 
was  supposed  to.  When  I  closed  my  eyes  and  meditated  for  a 
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while,  all  I  could  see  was  a  big  lemon.   [laughs]   A  gigantic 
lemon  that  filled  up  the  whole  place. 

I  said,  "Larry,  I've  got  a  problem."  He  said,  "What's 
that?"   "All  I  can  see  is  a  big  lemon."  I  don't  think  Larry  has 
ever  forgiven  me  for  spoiling  his  magic.   I'm  afraid  I  don't  fit 
with  those  things. 


Common  Ideas  in  the  Culture  of  the  Sixties ,  and  the  Client 


Riess:     That's  funny. 

Before  we  started  taping  you  were  saying  that  looking  at 
things  chronologically  is  important  because  you  learned  things 
that  presumably  you  then  went  on  to  apply  to  your  next  work. 
What  did  you  do  with  what  you  learned  at  Sea  Ranch?  The  next 
things  you  were  doing--! 'm  being  a  little  pedantic  about  this-- 
were  Stevenson  College,  Cal  Poly,  institutional  work,  private 
houses.   What  comes  to  your  mind,  other  than  a  large  lemon? 

Esherick:   A  lot  of  puzzlement,  to  a  certain  extent.   First  of  all,  I 
learned  a  lot  about  technical  issues  about  wind  and  wind 
control,  and  they  only  come  up  in  special  cases.   But  they're 
useful,  and  it's  all  transferrable. 

What  I  learned  in  the  Sea  Ranch  then  made  it  easier  for  me 
to  understand  other  people's  grappling  with  the  wind  issue,  and 
I  could  add  my  little  bit  to  their  stuff,  and  then  we'd  get  to  a 
higher  level.  The  Tenderloin  School  is  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
wind  issue  built  into  it.  So  it  gets  used  there,  and  you  keep 
trying  to  advance  that  knowledge. 

But  the  more  general  problem  actually  relates  to  things 
like  the  dormitories  at  Stevenson  College.   (Today  you  refer  to 
those  things  as  residence  halls.)   In  the  case  of  the  Sea  Ranch 
houses,  you  were  designing  for  somebody  that  you  didn't  know, 
and  almost  all  the  residential  work  that  I  do  is  designing  for 
somebody  who's  sitting  across  the  table.  You  respond  to  very 
specific  things. 

It  would  be  an  illusion  to  believe  that  everybody  is  really 
highly  individuated;  they  aren't.  There  are  sorts  of  clouds  of 
ideas;  I  don't  know  whether  it's  like  a  sandstorm,  or  something 
or  other,  ideas  that  sweep  through  the  society  or  the  culture; 
you  can  detect  certain  common  ideas  sweeping  through.   I'm 
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talking  here  about  houses,  not  big  institutional  or  commercial 
buildings . 

Riess:     Are  we  talking  about  design  ideas? 

Esherick:   Well,  how  the  hell  you  live  in  the  house.   In  the  case  of  the 
Sea  Ranch,  what  we  were  trying  to  visualize  was  how  you  could 
produce  something  that  was  going  to  work  for  a  reasonably  large 
number  of  people.   You  probably  wouldn't  include  in  your 
visualization  the  lifestyle  of  some  wealthy  person  in  Pacific 
Heights,  all  of  whose  money  goes  to  the  art  museum,  the  opera, 
,  and  fancy  restaurants.   But  you  would  try  to  visualize  what  the 
person  is  like  who  is  attracted  to  the  Sea  Ranch,  and  what  could 
you  do  to  make  that  experience  more  like  what  their  image  of 
what  that  experience  was  going  to  be  when  they  got  there. 

Riess:     Would  you  say  that  you  took  as  your  model  what  you  thought  of  as 
the  university  population?  Who  were  you  thinking  about? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  would  just—probably  the  population  would  be,  in  the 
case  of  the  Sea  Ranch,  more  ordinary  folks  who  would  be,  say, 
sympathetic  to  what  the  Sierra  Club  was  like  at  that  time,  and 
so  on.   People  who  would  be  interested  in  a  more  natural 
environment. 

But  in  the  sixties,  the  politicization  of  environmental 
issues  wasn't  quite  such  an  all-consuming  thing.   So  trying  to 
guess  what  that  would  be  like  is  always  an  interesting  project. 


UC  Santa  Cruz.  Stevenson  College  Residence  Halls  ft 


Esherick:   Talking  about  the  UC  Santa  Cruz  students,  I  probably  would  have 
been  wrong  as  hell  about  that,  because  they're  a  wonderfully 
special  breed  apart.  I  think  I  probably  thought  of  them  as 
being  like  Berkeley  students  living  in  the  woods.   I  could  be 
wrong  as  could  be  about  this,  but  my  impression  is  that  the 
students  at  UCSC  are  quite  well-to-do,  and  that  such 
rebelliousness,  or  let's  say  independence,  that  they're  trying 
to  express  is  more  an  independence  of  family  than  of  the  general 
social,  economic,  or  cultural  scene. 

I  think  my  guess  about  what  the  student  body  would  be  like 
was  closer  to  right  than  that  of  some  of  the  founding  fathers — 
and  they're  all  fathers—at  Santa  Cruz. 
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Riess:     What  do  you  mean,  "and  they're  all  fathers"?  Do  you  mean  it's 
all  men? 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  mean,  women  came  later. 

Riess:  So  in  your  decisions  about  designing  the  residence  halls  you  had 
in  mind  a  person  you've  described  as  someone  who's  trying  to  get 
away  from  family. 

Esherick:   Well,  no,  I  didn't  realize  that  the  getting  away  from  family 
would  be  so  important.   I  guess  I  generalized  them  as  just 
"students,"  and  didn't  realize  that  there  would  be  such  a 
particular  individuality  to  the  Santa  Cruz  student.   Somebody 
who  knows  a  Santa  Cruz  student  ought  to  look  at  this  and  say  I'm 
full  of  it  and  it's  a  bunch  of  nonsense. 

Riess:     But  in  any  case  there  were  no  students  around. 

Esherick:   Correct.   Not  only  that,  but  there  was  no  faculty  around  either. 
Stevenson  was  to  be  the  second  college.   Cowell,  which  was  Bill 
Wurster's,  which  Theodore  [Bernardi]  really  took  over,  was 
supposed  to  be  the  first,  but  theirs  turned  out  to  be  too 
expensive,  and  I  think  it  had  to  be  practically  completely 
redrawn  or  rebid,  so  that  Stevenson  ended  up  being  the  first  one 
finished.   Not  by  long,  but  by  a  little  bit. 

Riess:     Who  did  you  work  with  from  the  UC  Santa  Cruz  end? 

Esherick:   The  campus  architect  was  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Jack  Wagstaff. 

Jack  is  an  old  Wurster  graduate,  and  I  knew  him  well  because  he 
had  been  in  Wurster's  office  before  the  war.  After  leaving 
Wurster's  office  he  was  the  campus  architect  at  the  Med  Center 
[UCSF] .   So  I  had  known  Jack  for  a  long  time. 

Riess:     Tommy  Church  was  involved  with  the  siting,  wasn't  he? 

Esherick:   Yes,  Tommy  was  involved  with  the  siting.  There  was  an  appointed 
committee  of  people  who  got  involved  with  this  at  the  beginning. 
It  was  Tommy  and  folks  from  Bill's  office,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  Warren  Callister  was  there.  There  were  a  few  other 
buildings  done  at  the  same  time,  and  we  used  to  have  big 
meetings  on  the  site  where  we'd  have  picnics  and  stuff  like  that 
and  talk  about  the  future  of  the  campus.  Jack  Warnecke  I  think 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  plan  at  the  beginning. 

And  then  the  main  administrative  folks  from  the  university, 
they  organized  a  sort  of  skeleton  faculty.  The  students  were 
housed  in  trailers  at  the  beginning,  so  that  they  had  a  couple 
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of  the  colleges  actually  started  but  based  in  trailers.   They 
were  right  down  below  where  the  students  in  Cowell  are  now. 

Riess:     In  our  oral  history  with  Stephen  Pepper  he  talked  about  the 
process  of  choosing  the  Santa  Cruz  site.1 

Esherick:   I  associated  Clark  Kerr  with  the  early  development.   I  always 
thought  that  Clark  was  the  one  who  had  the  college  idea. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  San  Diego  starts  at  almost 
exactly  the  same  time,  and  it's  based  on  the  college  idea.   San 
Diego  has  just  produced  a  study  of  early  planning  there  which  is 
really  pretty  fascinating.   It's  very  useful  study  for  me 
because  I'm  on  the  design  review  board  at  San  Diego,  but  I 
really  have  had  very  little  connection  with  the  place.   That  is, 
historical  connection. 

Riess:     So  you  had  a  good  idea  of  what  the  intention  was  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Esherick:   Yes,  but  then  that  intention  gets  interpreted  by  all  sorts  of 

different  people.   Dean  McHenry,  who  was  the  chancellor,  was  an 
old  Democratic  politician  from  down  south,  I  understood.   He  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  whole  thing. 

It's  interesting  that  his  ideas  were  very  strong  about  what 
student  life  was  going  to  be  like.   [laughs]  For  example,  when 
we  laid  out  the  residence  halls  at  Santa  Cruz  there  was  a  men's 
quad  and  a  women's  quad.   The  halls  were  designed  with  a  bunch 
of  living  rooms  with  central  bath- toilet  facilities,  and  of 
course,  the  basic  distinction  between  a  men's  or  a  women's  hall 
was  whether  you  had  urinals. 

I  raised  the  issue  at  one  meeting  as  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  doing  something  that  was  basically  inflexible,  and  that  we 
should  think  that  maybe  at  some  time  it  might  change,  and  that 
there  might  be  women's  houses  in  the  men's  quad,  or  that  you 
might  even  do  a  women's  floor  and  a  men's  floor  in  the  same 
building.   This  outraged  Dean,  any  thought  like  that. 

And  I  innocently  asked  him,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  if 
some  of  the  students  get  married?"  He  just  said,  "We'll  dismiss 
them."   [laughter]   It's  hard  to  believe.   I'm  sure  that  Dean 
has  forgotten  that.   But  there  was  a  certain  rigidity  to 
conceptions  of  young  people's  lives. 


'Stephen  C.  Pepper,  Art  and  Philosophy  at  the  University  of 
California,  1919-1962,  Regional  Cultural  History  Project,  Berkeley,  1963. 
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There  was  a  guy  on  the  faculty  who  wrote  an  essay-like 
description  of  how  Stevenson  College  was  supposed  to  work.   This 
may  have  applied  to  all  the  colleges,  I  don't  know.   All  I  can 
remember  right  now  is  his  first  name  was  Karl  with  a  K.   I 
understood  that  he  had  been  a  Goldwater  speechwriter;  whether 
that's  true  or  not,  I  don't  know.   But  his  idea  was  that  the 
colleges  should  be  like  little  walled  towns.   His  model  was 
Oxford,  not  Cambridge,  and  this  walled  college  idea  was 
definitely  part  of  the  whole  scheme  of  things .   It  turns  out 
that  even  if  he  was  a  Goldwater  speechwriter,  his  ideas  weren't 
half  as  rigid  as  you  might  expect. 

Riess:     The  architect  is  to  create  something  that  is  going  to  work  like 
a  town. 

Esherick:   Yes.   The  assumption  was  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 

substantial  amount  of  student  housing,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
students  would  be  living  on  campus.  There  was  another  class  of 
students,  referred  to  as  commuters,  and  some  facilities  had  to 
be  provided  for  them.   They  would  eat  at  the  college,  and  the 
original  idea  was  they  had  little  more  than  locker  rooms. 

Riess:     Day  student's  lounge. 

Esherick:   Yes,  a  day  student  lounge,  exactly.   For  some  reason  or  other, 
that  never  worked,  and  that  space  was  turned  into  a  little 
restaurant  run  by  students,  with  quite  good  food,  far  superior 
to  what  the  university  is  able  to  do. 

We  had  no  faculty  to  talk  to  except  Karl,  and  Jack  Wagstaff 
was  never  assertive  about  academic  issues,  which  is  proper.   I 
tried  to  find  out  everything  that  I  could  about  student  living 
accommodation,  and  spent  literally  weeks  in  the  libraries  at 
Berkeley  looking  up  studies  of  student  housing.   Most  of  it  was 
of  no  value  at  all.  Most  of  it  at  that  time  was  written  by 
house-mothers  from  Midwestern  universities. 

Riess:     How  about  anything  on  the  Berkeley  campus?  Bowles  or  Stern. 
Esherick:  Well,  nothing  had  been  done. 

Riess:     You  wanted  studies  that  really  talked  about  how  people — you 
wanted  sociology. 

Esherick:  Yes.  Well,  that  was  basically  the  idea.  The  most  useful  study 
was  a  study  at  Bennington,  because  what  I  was  after  was  to  try 
to  get  a  feeling  for  what  the  student  was  interested  in.  The 
Bennington  study  looked  at  friendship  formation  and  so  on,  and 
basically  it  says  that  propinquity  doesn't  have  anything  to  do 
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with  it,  that  friendships  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  like 
interests. 

One  of  the  classic  ideas  at  the  time  was  that  the  ideal 
student  group  is  somehow  around  sixty-five  people,  that  sixty- 
five  people  can  more  or  less  know  one  another,  and  that  they 
would  form  some  kind  of  a  cohesive  unit.   The  Bennington  studies 
showed  that  people  formed  their  interests  not  on  what  the  guy  or 
the  woman  next  door  was  interested  in,  but  were  formed  on  the 
basis  of  more  genuine  and  different  interests.   People  would 
then  walk  across  the  campus  to  meet  their  friends  with  their 
other  interests,  which  is  nice  to  know. 

There  are  a  whole  lot  of  other  studies.   There's  a  lot  of 
military  stuff.   I  had  years  ago  been  interested  in  cold-weather 
living.   [tape  interruption) 

Riess:     Cold-weather  living. 

Esherick:   [laughs]   I  shouldn't  have  mentioned  that.   But  there  are  a  lot 
of  army  studies  about  living  in  the  Arctic  at  the  South  Pole, 
and  then  there  are  an  endless  number  of  navy  studies.   For  some 
reason  or  other,  people  get  more  interested  in  submarines  than 
anything  else.   So  I  just  spent  a  lot  of  time  reading  that 
stuff. 

Riess:     How  about  using  your  students  at  Berkeley?  Did  you  use  them  in 
helping  you  design  ideal  residence  halls?  Did  you  make  that  a 
design  project? 

Esherick:   No,  I  always  disliked  the  idea  of  having  students  work  on 

something  that  I  was  interested  in.   It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
an  abuse  of  the  student,  that  it  was  somehow  unethical.   But  if 
I'd  had  more  sense,  it  would  have  been  useful  to  discuss  with 
them  what  I  was  doing  and  let  them  criticize  it,  and  tell  me 
about  how  they  would—try  to  imagine  how  they  would  see  it.   And 
that,  I  think,  would  have  been  fair,  and  we  would  have  maybe  got 
something  interesting  out  of  it. 

How  the  thing  was  really  going  to  work  was  really  very 
vague.   I  think  the  program  was  basically  a  hell  of  a  good 
program,  with  residential  space,  with  big  dining  space,  and  then 
an  assortment  of  meeting  rooms  and  seminar  rooms  and  rooms  that 
were  vaguely  attached  to  where  the  kitchen  was  so  that  they 
could  have  lunch  meetings  and  so  on.  And  then  classroom 
buildings  and  faculty  offices  and  so  on.  That  all  worked  out 
pretty  well.   There  were  also  student  lounge  rooms  and 
supporting  spaces . 
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Riess: 


And  one  of  the  nice  things  was  that  the  university  somehow 
or  other  had  decent  budgets  for  interior  furnishings. 

Why  does  it  say  here  [in  EHDD  promotional  book]  that  it 
[Stevenson  College]  is  sheathed  inside  and  out  in  wood?  Why 
does  it  look  so  white? 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


[tape  interruption] 

That  statement  is  wrong.   The  residence  halls  at  Stevenson  are 
all  stucco  buildings  with  terra  cotta  tile  or  cement  tile  roofs. 
In  fact,  all  the  roofs  are  fireproof  roofs.   This  dining  hall 
here  is  actually  quite  a  big  building,  and  then  it's  attached 
through  the  kitchen  to  the  Cowell  dining  room,  so  this  had  to 
come  up  to  certain  fire  resistance  standards  by  code  because  it 
was  connected. 

All  the  buildings  except  the  dormitories  or  the  residence 
halls  are  concrete  frame  structures  with  a  wood  frame  infill.   I 
think  somebody  who  didn't  understand  what  they  were  looking  at 
wrote  that.   The  wood  is  only  the  frame,  walls  and  floors.   I 
guess  that's  the  source  of  that. 

This  shed  roof,  does  it  have  to  do  with  wind? 

No,  it  doesn't.   It  has  more  to  do  with  light  than  anything 
else.   That  building,  the  dining  hall,  was  also  to  be  the  campus 
performance  space.   They  had  wonderful  ideas  that  the  dining 
room  could  be  set  up  so  on  certain  occasions  you  could  have  high 
table—there  is  a  place  for  that  —  and  other  arrangements  for 
lectures,  concerts,  or  performances. 

[tape  interruption] 

I'm  picturing  you  doing  all  this  research  on  dormitories.  By 
this  time  didn't  you  have  somebody  in  your  office  to  send  off  to 
do  it?  After  all,  you  were  busy! 

Yes,  but  I  wanted  to  find  out  directly.  I  might  buck  it  off  to 
somebody  else  today.   I'm  afraid  it's  a  matter  of  selfishness. 
There's  nothing  admirable  about  it.  If  I  had  been  better  at  it, 
I  would  have  been  able  to  figure  out  how  to  do  it  on  a  sort  of 
team  basis,  so  that  we  could  think  the  thing  through  together. 
But  I  think  I  tend  to  grab  problems  and  want  to  deal  with  them. 
That  isn't  very  admirable;  you  ought  to  be  a  little  more 
generous  about  it. 

You  also  talk  about  building  all  the  cabinets  for  your  place  at 
Sea  Ranch,  and  scurrying  around  in  the  library.   It's  a  real 
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one-man  operation,  and  yet  you  are  putting  together  a  major 
architectural  conglomerate  here  within  a  few  years. 

Esherick:   Don't  remind  me.   That  may  be  why  I'm  tired.   [laughter] 


Designing  a  Museum  of  Creativity 
[Interview  25:  October  16,  1995]  II 


Riess:     [Interview  not  held  in  the  usual  conference  room,  where  the 
table  is  bare  and  the  visuals  don't  change.]   This  room  is 
interesting;  probably  everything  on  the  table  tells  a  story.   I 
see  there's  a  Luis  Barragan  book  and  a  Lou  Kahn  book  over  there. 

Esherick:   This  is--I  don't  know  what  the  Kahn  book  is  doing  here,  but  this 
[project]  is  a  study  for  a  museum  of  creativity.  My  role  in  it 
has  been  mostly  peripheral  commentary.   Ed  Rubin  and  Marc 
1'Italien  are  the  primary  ones  working  on  it. 

Riess:     Where  will  it  be? 

Esherick:   Someplace  in  southern  California,  I  don't  know  where.  We'd  seen 
some  original  drawings  by  an  unidentified  designer.   The  people 
who  were  promoting  the  museum  didn't  like  the  first  drawings  so 
got  some  other  people  involved.  What  we  were  shown  was  all  so 
specific,  I  thought  it  was  a  real  site,  but  it  turned  out  it's  a 
hypothetical  site  to  help  them  look  for  an  appropriate  site. 

Then  we  were  hired  to  do  some  drawings  and  to  make  other 
suggestions  about  how  the  museum  could  be  organized — the 
original  idea  was  very  formal  and  quite  stiff  and  proposed  a 
sequential  arrangement  of  how  people  went  through  it.   I  argued 
that  creativity  is  not  a  thing,  you  can't  exhibit  creativity, 
but  you  can  exhibit  the  results  of  creativity.  And  if  you 
really  want  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  creativity  and  how  it 
comes  to  pass,  then  you  have  to  set  the  museum  up  in  a  different 
way  and  get  people  to  actually  do  creative  things. 

Since  as  architects  we  tend  to  draw  things  and  think  in 
terms  of  physical  images,  I  wanted  to  argue  that  it  didn't  have 
to  be  that  way,  that  there  is  scientific  creativity.  You  could 
argue  that  all  science  is  creativity,  and  you  could  argue  that 
none  of  it  exists,  that  it's  all  made  up.  Then  there's 


mathematical  creativity, 
in  poetic  creativity. 


And  I  would  be  especially  interested 
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As  far  as  the  museum  goes,  I  could  argue  the  less  there, 
the  better.   I  don't  know  what  happened  to  those  arguments.   Ed 
and  Marc  liked  the  ideas,  but  they  don't  end  up  representing  the 
usual  notion  of  a  museum. 

Riess:     You  have  an  actual  client?  Who's  putting  together  a  museum  on 
creativity?  Who  is  the  client? 

Esherick:   [laughs]  I've  been  trying  to  avoid  that.   It's  the  Milken  family 
foundation.   There's  real  creativity.   In  fact,  when  it  came  in 
they  were  afraid  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  them.   But 
if  the  things  that  I  was  just  talking  about  can  somehow  be 
revealed,  it  would  be  very  helpful.   It  could  be  a  very  creative 
museum. 

Riess:     In  the  sense  that  the  Exploratorium  is. 

Esherick:   Yes.   The  Exploratorium--!  think  a  lot  of  the  open-endedness  of 
the  Exploratorium  is  that  all  the  exhibits,  all  the  stuff  that's 
there,  is  basically  so  graphic.   But  there's  a  tentativeness 
about  their  exhibits,  the  fact  that  it's  made  out  of  plywood  or 
stuff  you  found  in  a  junkyard  or  something  or  other,  it  suggests 
things  in  progress.   It  doesn't  suggest  a  kind  of  finality  to 
the  while  thing. 

Riess:     So  that's  okay? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  like  the  Exploratorium.   One  of  the  magical  things  about 
that  place  is  that  it  really  does  encourage  kids  to  do  things . 
I  love  to  go  out  there,  especially  on  a  school  day  when  school- 
kids  are  visiting,  and  watch  what  happens.   It's  just  a  magic 
experience. 

[interruption  while  Esherick  eats  lunch] 


Cal  Poly  Student  Union 


Thinking  About  Usage  and  Form 


Esherick:  When  the  office  was  smaller,  the  operation  was  much  more  one  of 
everybody  getting  together  and  working  together.  For  example, 
on  the  Sea  Ranch  George  worked  on  certain  things,  and  Pete 
worked  on  certain  aspects  of  it.  But  we  worked  together  on  it. 
Later,  when  a  lot  more  was  going  on,  we  couldn't  all  get 
together  in  the  same  way. 
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Let's  take  the  student  union  down  at  Cal  Poly.   I  started 
that,  and  thought  that  I'd  had  it  pretty  well  along  before  I 
left  for  my  son  Joe's  wedding  in  Hong  Kong,  but  it  didn't  go 
that  fast.   I  started  out  with  certain  basic  schematic  ideas 
derived  from  watching  how  people  moved  around  the  campus. 

The  student  union  sits  right  below  a  bunch  of  dormitories. 
The  academic  side  of  the  campus  is  on  the  student  union  side  of 
the  road,  and  the  dormitories  are  all  spread  out  on  the  other. 
There  was  no  main  road  connecting  the  two  sides  —  people  Just 
drifted  through  space. 

What  I  tried  to  do  was  to  work  out  the  student  union  so 
that  it  became  an  expansion  of  a  street.   Instead  of  trying  to 
get  people  to  go  around  the  building  and  come  into  formal 
entrances,  what  appealed  to  me  was  the  idea  of  having  a  building 
that  had  all  sorts  of  informal,  casual  ways  of  coming  through. 
In  a  way,  the  building  sort  of  leaked.   People  would  kind  of 
drift  through  it.   Either  they  would  come  through  and  stay,  or 
they  would  just  walk  through  and  go  out  the  other  side.   So  who 
cares? 

I  think  that  produced  a  kind  of  form  to  the  building  that 
was  really  interesting. 

Riess:     Do  you  think  you  took  ideas  from  the  Cannery  in  this  case? 
Esherick:   Yes,  undoubtedly. 

I  established  a  general  schematic  frame  for  the  building, 
but  there  were  all  sorts  of  loose  ends  that  we  hadn't  really 
looked  at.   We  had  got  far  enough  to  decide  it  was  going  to  be  a 
concrete  building.   Rutherford  and  Chekene  were  our  engineers, 
and  Stan  Chekene  was  the  main  engineer  on  it,  and  he  had  worked 
out  ways  to  span  some  of  the  really  big  spaces,  like  the  bowling 
alley.   We  figured  out  how  that  was  going  to  be  spanned,  and 
then  there  was  a  big  main  room  that  would  be  available  for 
lectures  or  concerts  or  dances,  or  whatever  they  have  in  student 
unions,  and  that  had  to  have  a  big  span  to  it. 

Then,  with  the  thing  still  not  being  given  any  tangible 
form — only  the  kind  of  ideological  form  that  I  just  described--! 
went  off  to  Hong  Kong,  and  kept  on  going  down  through  Southeast 
Asia  and  India,  and  eventually  got  back. 

Riess:     When  you  say  in  "this  ideological  way,"  does  that  mean  that  it 
was  really  more  words  than  drawings? 
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E  she  rick: 


Riess: 


Esherlck: 


It  was  drawings  with  lots  of  words  attached.   That  is,  I  don't 
know  how  you  infuse  meaning  into  a  hunk  of  architecture.   I  get 
skeptical  about  forms  that  are  going  to  suggest,  say,  friendship 
or  whatever.   I  mean,  we  had  just  got  to  ideas  about  how  one 
used  the  building  and  moved  about  in  it. 


But  you're  creating  a  gathering  place, 
social  aspects. 


You  are  dealing  with 


Yes,  you  want  these  things  to  happen.  So  it  was  mostly  talk 
about  what  was  going  to  take  place,  really,  rather  than—I'm  the 
one  that  brought  up  the  issue  of  meaning,  but  meaning  only  in 
the  sense  of  why  it's  there  or  why  you  shape  it  in  a  particular 
way,  what's  supposed  to  be  happening. 

George  and  I  could  communicate  very  well,  very  easily, 
about  all  this  stuff.   So  he  just  went  and  carried  it  out.   When 
I  came  back  the  thing  was  pretty  well  advanced,  George  had  taken 
it  up  to  a  certain  point.  Then  I  started  to  muck  with  it  in  my 
own  way. 


The  Client,  Architecture  as  an  Agent  of  Change 


Riess:     Now,  where  was  the  client  in  all  of  this?  It  sounds  like  it  was 
between  you  and  George  and  a  vocabulary  of  meaning,  but  did  you 
have  input  from  Cal  Poly? 

Esherick:  Well,  this  is  one  of  those  cases  where  it's  the  classic  unknown 
client.  Academic  things  are  especially  interesting,  because 
there  are  a  couple  of  categories  of  unknown  clients  that  are 
involved.  The  students  who  are  there  are  only  there  for  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  really  short-term  compared  to 
the  faculty,  who  hang  around  endlessly.  And  then  the 
administrators  and  the  caretakers  of  the  place,  the  physical 
caretakers  of  the  place,  the  people  who  serve  the  food  and  who 
clean  it  up  and  everything.  And  they  all  have  different  points 
of  view  about  what  this  is. 

The  caretakers  who  keep  the  place  running  are  probably  the 
most  stable.  The  faculty  and  administrative  staff  will  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  it  and  will  have  a  lot  of  opinions,  but  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  they  aren't  really  so  involved.  The  caretakers  are 
usually  fairly  stable  in  their  ways  of  seeing  the  world.  They 
don't  change  very  much. 


Riess: 
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The  students,  however,  are  much  more  interesting.   An 
incoming  freshman- -fresh-person,  I  guess  you'd  call  them—would 
come  in  who  came  from  a  cattle  ranch  down  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  or  from  a  ranch  growing  some  obscure  crop  in  the 
Imperial  Valley.   They'd  arrive  with  a  perception  about  what  the 
world  is  like.   Depending  on  a  whole  lot  of  different  things, 
that  perception  may  be  reinforced  and  they  become  more  like  what 
they  were  to  begin  with,  or  they  change,  the  world  may  open  up 
to  them—you  hope  that's  what  happens  at  an  academic 
institution.   So  they  come  in  as  one  person  but  by  the  time  they 
leave,  they're  somebody  entirely  different. 


Yes. 


How  is  it  your  business  to  be  an  agent  of  change? 


Esherick:   You  just  try  to  con  people  into  it,  I  guess.   [laughs] 

Riess:     But  that  sounds  difficult.  When  you  talk  about  not  knowing  the 
client,  in  fact  it's  the  institution  that  has  hired  you,  and 
they  have  a  program.   Do  they  talk  in  their  program  about 
wanting  to  make  the  student  union  a  place  where  faculty  and 
students  will  have  yogurt  together,  or  where  guys  in  baseball 
hats  just  off  their  tractors  are  going  to  encounter  political 
types  hanging  on  the  boundaries?  Do  they  have  all  of  this  in 
their  minds?  Or  is  it  in  the  EHDD  collective  mind? 


Esherick:   Well,  we  try  to  introduce  it  as  much  as  possible.   I  mean,  it's 
just  like  the  museum  of  creativity  we  were  talking  about.   The 
original  program  as  we  saw  it  didn't  conceive  of  the  idea  of 
creativity  as  being  an  activity,  a  matter  of  action,  but 
creativity  as  a  product,  as  a  result.   So  we  make  that  argument. 

What  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  interpret  raw  ideas  and  then 
get  some  shapes  built  on  the  ground,  so  that  something  happens, 
and  so  that  it  works  for  a  while.  You  don't  want  to  build  a 
building  and  have  it  exactly  right  for  the  graduating  class,  and 
then  it  doesn't  work  for  anybody  else. 

Riess:     I  don't  know  whether  other  firms  go  as  far  in  this  imaginative 
work  of  anticipating  possibilities. 

Esherick:   I  don't  know.   It's  one  of  the  things  that  I've  always  enjoyed, 
and  in  a  way,  I  really  like  the  smaller  projects,  or  the 
projects  that  you  can  deal  with  as  though  they  were  small 
projects.  So  that  you  can  get  away  from  issues  of  form  or 
formality  or  style  or  stuff  like  that  and  talk  about  what ' s 
really  important. 

The  Cal  Poly  Union  was  particularly  interesting,  because 
when  it  was  being  finished  there  was  a  big  uprising  about  the 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


whole  thing.   The  graduating  seniors  were  practically  out  there 
picketing  the  place  in  their  antagonism  toward  it. 

Really?  Why? 

I  never  did  find  out.   I  mean,  those  things  often  happen  because 
you  get  a  small  group  of  people  that  sits  together  and  likes  to 
complain,  and  nothing  generates  more  energy  in  this  country  than 
the  possibility  of  complaining. 

Maybe  it  had  something  to  do  with  student  fees  or  how  their 
money  was  being  spent? 

I  don't  know,  but  there  was  big  opposition  to  it.   What  was 
fascinating  is  that  all  the  people  who  were  in  opposition 
graduated  almost  immediately  after  screaming  their  heads  off, 
and  the  next  people  that  came  in  loved  the  building.   It  went 
from  a  building  with  controversy  attached  to  it  to  one  that  was 
totally  uncontroversial;  it  was  marvelous. 


Cal  Poly  has  a  strong  architecture  faculty, 
into  this  plan  or  advising  or  whatever? 


How  did  they  enter 


Well,  they  were  pretty  conservative  at  that  time,  and  their 
orientation  was  largely  technical. 

There  were  all  sorts  of  interesting  social  things  that  I 
found  fascinating  about  it.   Julian  McPhee  was  the  president  of 
Cal  Poly  at  that  time.   I  think  I  met  him  only  once  or  twice,  if 
that.   He  was  a  very  conservative  type,  and  a  real  believer  in 
control.  Presidents  of  institutions  about  that  size  always  have 
vice  presidents  who  are  real  hatchet  men—you  run  into  them  in 
Texas  and  Kansas  State  and  so  on- -and  they  believe  in 
controlling  the  student  in  a  very  deliberate  and  quite  rigid 
way. 

I  always  remember — if  you  can  imagine  this  as  being 
related,  I  trust  it  is  [laughs] — I  had  a  young  friend  who  was 
the  son  of  a  prominent  black  activist  who  lived  out  in  the 
Fillmore  here  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  a  dentist,  and  he  had  a 
little  black  newspaper.  The  son,  of  course,  grew  up  to  be  a 
mild  radical,  not  terribly  radical.  I  knew  the  father  to  begin 
with  from  other  activities. 

Then  the  son  was  sent  to  a  school  in  New  England  where 
Lisa,  my  oldest  daughter,  went  and  I  saw  the  son,  Buddy,  back  at 
the  graduation  and  got  to  know  him  a  little.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden,  he  cropped  up  at  Cal  Poly  as  a  student.  I  ran  into  him, 
and  I  had  some  time,  so  I  said,  "Let's  go  have  coffee." 
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So  fine,  we  went  over  to  the  cafeteria,  had  coffee. 
Shortly  after,  one  of  the  vice  presidents  called  me  into  his 
office  and  said,  "I  understand  that  you  have  been  consorting 
with  one  of  the  black  students." 

Riess:     Incredible! 

Esherick:   It's  absolutely  unbelievable.  The  irony  of  this  is  that  exactly 
the  same  thing  happened  to  me  once  when  I  was  visiting  the 
University  of  Texas  at  a  big  educational  conference,  one  of 
those  conferences  where  they  had  some  kind  of  a  cafeteria 
service  for  all  the  participants.   I  walked  in  and  here  was  this 
table  with  a  group  of  black  folks  sitting  there,  and  I  sat  down 
and  joined  them. 

it 

Esherick:   These  were  guys  who  represented  those  small,  religious  black — 
basically  normal  schools  in  Texas.  The  same  thing  happened  to 
me:  after  I'd  had  lunch  with  this  bunch  of  black  folks,  I  got  a 
call  from  the  vice  president  that  I  was  seen  having  lunch  with 
black  folks. 

Riess:     Nothing  more  than  that?  Just  that  it  had  been  noted? 

Esherick:   Yes,  it  was  noted,  one  of  those  wonderfully  vague  things.   I 

wasn't  told,  "Don't  do  it,"  but  I  was  told  that  I  should  be  more 
careful  with  whom  I'm  seen.   I  guess  the  implication  was  that  I 
was  choosing  sides  in  some  class  war  that  was  going  on. 

Riess:     I  wonder  if  it  was  that  you  were  from  UC  Berkeley,  and  that  it 

was  almost  as  if  you  were  a  dangerous  quantity  or  something  like 
that. 

Esherick:  Well,  in  the  case  of  Cal  Poly,  I  don't  think  there's  any 

question  but  what  the  fact  that  I  came  from  Berkeley  had  some 
influence  on  the  situation.  Because  this  was  1965  or  something 
like  that,  and  the  Free  Speech  Movement  was  just  behind  us,  and 
there  was  some  apprehension  that  I  was  going  to  contaminate  the 
whole  damn  place  and  ruin  their  idyllic  life  down  there. 

In  the  case  of  Texas,  I  don't  think  they  knew  about 
Berkeley.  Anyway,  it  was  before  that. 

Riess:     In  fact,  you  give  a  lot  of  thought  to  how  people  interact,  and 
they  were  right  to  be  concerned.  That  was  part  of  your  agenda, 
in  a  way,  not  to  contaminate,  but  to  introduce  a  freedom  that 
perhaps  they  hadn't  bargained  for. 
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Esherick:   Well,  it's  related  to  my  very  strong  feelings  about  what  gets 

narrowly  called  affirmative  action,  which  becomes  such  a  loaded 
statement.   But  very  quickly,  if  we're  going  to  have  some  kind 
of  a  diverse  society  that  really  works--!  mean,  we  have  a 
diverse  population,  which  is  quite  different  from  a  diverse 
society — then  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  to  be  able  to  speak 
to  one  another.   You  know,  Adrienne  Rich's  "the  dream  of  a 
common  language . " 

I  think  it's  terribly  important  that  everybody  gets 
represented.   This  separation  that  seems  to  be  so  important  to 
some  folks  just  can't  work  that  way.  Anybody  who  has  looked  at 
all  at  colonial  societies  ought  to  have  learned  that,  but 
apparently  they  haven't.   The  phenomenon  of  internal 
colonization  that  goes  on  in  this  country  is  fierce.  And  I 
think  it's  a  potentially  very  useful  function  of  architecture  to 
help  break  that  down. 

Riess:     Why  do  you  think  they  chose  EHDD  to  do  that? 

Esherick:   Well,  George  Haslein  [spells]  was  the  head  of  the  school  [School 
of  Architecture,  Cal  Poly]  from  day  one,  and  a  very  energetic 
guy.   George  wanted  to  get  interesting  architects  on  the  campus. 
We  weren't  the  only  ones  they  talked  to.   They  were  looking  at 
other  people  when  we  went  down  there  for  an  interview.   I  can't 
remember  who  all  we  were  interviewed  by  at  this  point,  but  we 
weren't  just  hand-picked  by  George.  But  he  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
getting  us  on  the  list  to  begin  with. 


A  New  Palette  of  Color 


Riess:     Eat  some  pizza. 
lunch] 


[tape  interruption  while  Esherick  resumes 


The  colors  in  the  student  union  at  Cal  Poly  are  good. 
Esherick:  Well,  that's  a  story. 

They  had  a  campus  consulting  architect,  whose  name  I  have 
happily  forgotten.  He  did  what  campus  consulting  architects  do, 
which  is,  among  other  things,  to--he  established  a  palette  of 
colors  and  materials.  This  was  an  old  palette  that  grew  out  of 
the  great  imagination  of  the  State  Division  of  Architecture. 
Most  of  Cal  Poly,  along  with  all  the  prisons,  was  done  by  the 
State  Division  of  Architecture.  In  fact,  the  dormitories  look 
so  much  like  prisons  it's  unbelievable! 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


They  had  established  a  brick  color  and  an  unpainted 
concrete  color,  and  everything  was  supposed  to  be  either  one  or 
the  other- -the  consulting  architect  told  us  that's  what  we  had 
to  do,  which  is  why  the  building  is  brick  and  concrete,  the 
concrete  to  be  painted  the  nondescript  tan  set  by  the  official 
palette. 

Well,  the  campus  architect  got  a  job  on  the  campus,  and  he 
wanted  his  job  to  be  plain,  unpainted  concrete.   But  as  the 
campus  architect,  he  couldn't  have  the  first  unpainted  concrete 
building,  there  had  to  be  another  unpainted  concrete  building, 
so  we  were  told  not  to  paint  the  union  building. 

Well,  if  you're  not  going  to  paint  concrete,  then  you  have 
to  be  very,  very  careful  about  controlling  the  mix  so  that  you 
end  up  with  a  pleasant  color.  And  if  you  don't  pay  any 
attention  to  it,  the  color  is  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the 
cement  that  you  use  and  the  nature  of  the  aggregates . 
Permanente  is  the  main  cement  that's  used  around  here.   It  ends 
up  with  a  cold  blue-grey  concrete  color,  I  think  a  terrible 
color. 

Of  course,  we  hadn't  paid  any  attention  to  it.  We  just 
thought  it  was  going  to  get  painted,  and  that  was  it.   Wurster 
Hall  ends  up  being  a  fairly  decent  color  because  so  much  of  it 
is  precast,  and  we  were  very  careful  about  the  mix.   But  at  Cal 
Poly,  there  was  no  such  control.   The  idea  of  leaving  all  this 
terrible-looking  blue  concrete  exposed  was  just  hideous,  so  I 
argued- -it  seemed  to  me  that  you  had  to  do  something  that  killed 
that  color,  which  was  why  those  very  strong  colors  were  selected 
to  begin  with. 

And  located  at  some  kind  of  center. 

Located  in  a  crucial  point,  so  that  they  sort  of  bang  at  you, 
and  that's  what  you  would  see,  and  they  would  dominate  all  the 
other  colors  so  you  didn't  know  what  the  color  of  the  concrete 
was. 

I  must  say  this  for  George  Haslein — that  stuff  was 
repainted  by  the  maintenance  people,  and  I  guess  somebody  said, 
"Well,  it's  sort  of  a  yellowy  color  or  something  like  that,"  so 
they  repainted  a  lot  of  it  in  the  drabbest,  dumbest  colors 
you've  ever  seen. 

You  mean  several  years  later? 

Yes.   Probably  fifteen  years  later.   So  George  called  me  one  day 
and  said  that  he  wanted  the  original  colors,  because  he  felt  he 
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could  get  it  repainted  the  correct,  original  colors.   We  had  a 
hell  of  a  time  finding  out  what  they  were,  but  eventually  we 
did. 

There's  a  little  patch  of  wonderful  green,  too — you  almost  don't 
see  it  at  all. 


Esherick:   Yes.   That  color  is  actually  inside  the  little  glassed-in  bay. 


On  Reputation,  The  Downside  of  Bigness,  Wurster  Hall,  Teams. 
EROS 


Riess:     Well,  now,  the  reason  we  went  right  to  talking  about  Cal  Poly 

was  because  you  were  answering  a  question,  or  you  were  beginning 
to  describe  an  office  where  no  longer  did  everyone  work  on  each 
project,  and  this  was  the  case  where  you  started  it?  George 
took  over,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  way  of  working? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  we  got  bigger,  we  got  more  work,  and  we  had  to  start 
a  sort  of  teamwork  system  where  you  have  team  leaders.   The  team 
would  go  ahead  and  establish  what  they  thought  was  the  right 
direction,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  way  to 
run  an  office.   But  it  can  become  a  little  bit  too  much  like 
some  sort  of  a  corporate  practice,  and  I  confess  that  size  is  an 
important  factor,  too  often  negative.  There's  a  lot  of  talk 
about  "downsizing,"  and  I  don't  know  where  we  get  all  this 
wonderful  use  of  the  language,  but  I  think  everything  is  getting 
downsized  except  for  power  and  authority. 

You  know,  so  much  of  the  notable  work  in  architecture  is 
the  big  stuff,  and  it  gets  done  by  the  big  offices.   I  think  I 
probably  regret  that  we  ever  got  ourselves  into  that  sort  of 
trap,  where  you  don't  have  a  chance  to  think.  I  don't  think 
developers  spend  an  awful  lot  of  time  thinking.  They  already 
know,  and  you  go  ahead  and  satisfy  what  it  is  that  they  already 
know  about. 

Riess:     You  bring  up  developers.  Did  you  find  yourself  working  with 
developers  as  clients  more? 

Esherick:   Say  that  again. 

Riess:     Why  did  you  refer  to  developers? 

Esherick:   I'm  talking  about  developers  as  people  with  a  very  immediate 

project  with  a  maximized  profit  objective  and  so  on.   They  have 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


sort  of  elemental  needs.  Whereas  a  university  has  institutional 
needs,  and  it  also  has  an  institutional  memory,  and  it  sees  an 
institutional  future.   The  developer  usually  wants  to  get 
something  out  there  on  the  market  and  get  it  going,  and  then  let 
it  run  by  itself.   Every  now  and  then  you  have  to  renew  it  or 
change  the  signs,  or  Macy's  gets  replaced  by  something  else. 

About  the  work  you  did  at  Cal  Poly.   If  it  relates  to  the 
Cannery,  it  relates  also  to  Wurster  Hall,  it  seems  to  me.   I 
wondered  what  Wurster  Hall  did  for  your  reputation.   Would  Cal 
Poly  have  seen  Wurster  Hall? 

Well,  I  don't  know  whether  we  would  have  shown  Cal  Poly  that  or 
not. 


I've  always  liked  Wurster  Hall.   It  sure  as  hell  offends  a 
lot  of  people.  Wurster  Hall,  I  think,  is  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  immediate  history.  Wurster  Hall  was  done  at 
about  the  same  time  that  Rudolph's  school  at  Yale  was  done. 
Have  we  talked  about  this? 

Riess:     No.   I  don't  know  that  I've  heard  about  Paul  Rudolph  vis-a-vis 
that. 


Esherick:   Well,  Paul's  stuff  is  just  wonderfully  fussy  and  kind  of 

demonstrative  and  so  on.   I  did  everything  that  I  could  to  keep 
Wurster  Hall  simple  and  straightforward  and  not  a  bunch  of 
baloney,  but  facing  more  or  less  real  issues. 

I  think  there  are  interesting  things  about  it.   It's  not 
easy  to  design  a  building  where  the  north  side  is  distinctly 
different  from  the  south  side,  and  where  the  east  is  different 
from  the  west,  and  all  of  them  were  different  from  one  another, 
which  is  especially  important  where  most  of  the  interior  spaces 
are  studios.   And  I  think  the  way  we  dealt  with  the  orientation 
problems  works  well. 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  building  shows  internally  what 
it's  all  about,  you  understand  how  it's  built,  you  understand 
how  the  heating  system  works  and  everything,  technically,  it's 
quite  good.   From  studies  that  some  former  students  of  mine  did 
of  the  energy  records  of  the  building,  it  turns  out  to  be  far 
and  away  the  most,  or  one  of  the  most,  efficient  buildings  on 
the  campus,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  hours  that  the 
building  is  open  are  Just  extraordinary.  I  mean,  look  at  the 
campus,  eleven  o'clock  at  night  it's  the  one  thing  you  see,  all 
lit  up  as  it  always  is. 
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Don  Reay  and  Vernon  wanted  the  building  to  be  built  of  all 
different  modes  of  construction.  They  thought  we  ought  to  have 
sections  that  did  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing.   It  seemed  to 
me  that  it  shouldn't  be  that  directly  didactic  a  kind  of  thing; 
I  was  very  much  opposed  to  that  sort  of  an  idea.   I  find  the 
consistent  straightforwardness  of  the  building  to  be  very 
satisfactory. 

There's  an  interesting  thing  going  on  right  now:  I  didn't 
know  it,  but  maintenance  has  been  so  lousy  that  they  have  leaks 
on  the  south  face.   Now  I  have  to  write  a  letter--!  found  out 
this  morning- -to  say  that  the  idea  of  painting  the  building  is 
okay  with  me .   I  think  it ' s  a  great  chance . 

They're  going  to  paint  it? 
Yes. 


[tape  interruption] 

Riess:     When  you  talk  about  working  more  in  a  team,  is  there  a  loss  of 
ego  involvement? 

Esherick:   I  don't  really  know  about  ego.   I'm  not  so  sure  that  anybody  has 
a  finger  on  what  the  ego  issue  really  is.   I  feel  strongly  about 
what's  right  and  what's  wrong,  and  I'm  sure  that  the  noise  that 
I  make  about  those  feelings  may  evoke  responses  of,  "Oh,  another 
ego  trip."  But  I  don't  know  what  it  is  that  gets  us  to  transfer 
these  strong  feelings  into  the  idea  that  it's  either  "just  an 
ego  trip"  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  idea  that  feeling  strongly 
about  ideas  is  good. 

Riess:  Was  that  time,  the  sixties,  maybe  a  time  when  the  ego  was  really 
almost  persona  non  grata,  that  really  cooperative  work  and  group 
effort  was  more  "correct?" 

Esherick:   I  think  it  varies.  There's  a  bunch  of  architects  right  now  who 
are  considered  to  be  gloriously  offensive  in  their  egotism. 
That's  what  I  get  from  young  people  that  I  know  who  ask  me  about 
some  people. 

Riess:     Who,  for  example? 

Esherick:   Well,  Eric  Moss.   I've  heard  young  people  be  very,  very  critical 
of  Eric.   I  get  on  very  well  with  Eric,  and  I  suppose  that  it's 
a  matter  of  age,  or  something  or  other,  that  I  don't  pay  any 
attention  to  this  stuff,  or  maybe  he  doesn't  try  to  parade  ego 
trips  on  me.   I  suspect  a  lot  of  what  is  offensive  may 
fundamentally  come  from  a  certain  amount  of  lack  of  real  self- 
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assurance  or  self-conviction  which  then  causes  people  to  be  more 
aggressive  than  they  really  are. 

I  don't  know  why,  but  I  don't  get  the  same  kind  of  a  beef 
from  some  of  these  young  folks  that  other  people  who  are  even 
younger  than  the  accused  get.   I  don't  really  see  strong 
feelings  or  expression  as  offensive.  The  issue  is  the  quality 
of  the  idea. 

it 

Riess:     The  name,  the  recognition,  having  people  know  this  is  really 

your  job,  Joe,  or  George's  job,  or  somebody's.   You  don't  care? 

Esherick:   I  don't  care.   And  I  really  don't  know.   It  sort  of  tends  to 
merge.   It  isn't  like  playing  in  a  symphony  or  something  like 
that,  but  there's  a  discourse  that  goes  on,  and  that's  fun,  to 
sort  of  argue  about  things  and  move  back  and  forth  with 
different  ideas. 

Riess:     And  lose  the  argument,  and  admire  the  person  whose  idea 
prevails? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  I  don't  like  winners,  I  guess.   [laughs]   Well, 

that's  a  good  thing,  considering  how  well  the  Cal  football  team 
did  and  the  Mariners  did  and  the  49ers  did. 


Jobs;  Romano,  Oestreicher 


Riess:     All  right.   Underdogs. 

Okay,  so  let's  talk  about  houses.  The  Romano  house  came  in 
1966,  with  some  revisions  in  1979.   Romano  is  photographed  from 
the  back  in  the  Frank  Welch  article  [Texas  Architect,  9/10 
1994 J.   Is  this  the  only  way  one  can  really  see  it? 

Esherick:   Yes.   It's  about  the  only  way  you  can  see  close  to  the  whole 
thing.  You  never  see  it  like  the  photo  because  nobody  except 
the  photographer  goes  there,  but  with  the  goofy  plan,  in  many 
respects  that  photo  explains  best  what  it's  all  about.  The  way 
you  really  see  it  is  when  you  arrive  and  all  you  see  is  this 
garage,  and  then  a  great  big  shed  roof,  and  then  the  bedroom 
wing  sticking  out  at  an  upper  level.  Dp  over  the  garage  is 
Dan's  studio.   He's  a  commercial  artist,  and  he  works  at  home. 
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Riess:     And  how  did  you  get  him  as  a  client? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know  how  they  heard  about  me,  but  we  certainly  hit  it 
off  right  at  the  beginning.   They  lived  in  a  little  cluster  of 
old  houses  on  one  of  those  leftover  hillocks  on  the  south  side 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  right  between  Kentfield  Corners  and  where 
Marin  Catholic  is.   It's  right  about  where  the  D-street  grade, 
the  Wolfe  grade,  comes  in. 

I  always  like  to  visit  people  in  the  house  that  they're 
living  in,  to  get  a  sense  of  what  it  is  that  they  like,  or  the 
basis  from  which  they're  thinking  of  growing,  either  positive  or 
negative.   One  of  the  things  that  struck  me  was  that  here  was 
this  relatively  small  lot  which  was  just  jammed  full  of  azalea 
seedlings.   They  grew  azaleas  from  scratch.   I  don't  know  what 
on  earth  they  ever  did  with  it  all.  At  one  time,  they  had 
something  like  4,000  azalea  seedlings  at  home. 

Riess:     Right  in  the  ground,  or  in  cans? 

Esherick:   Both.   Or  in  flats.  And  azaleas  grow.   I  said  seedlings—they 
may  have  been  cuttings,  or  they  may  have  been  both,  but  they 
were  very  adept  at  it.   That  was  both  of  their  main  interests. 
One  of  the  important  things  about  the  house  was  that  they  wanted 
space  for  this,  and  here  they  had  a  lot  with  this  big  south- 
facing  flat  land,  and  so  the  porch  that  runs  along  the  south 
actually  becomes  a  kind  of  lath-house.   It's  the  opposite  side 
from  that  photograph  that  you're  looking  at. 

The  lot  had  a  flat  place  that  somebody  else  had  carved  out, 
whether  the  real  estate  people  had  carved  it  out  to  prove  that 
it  was  possible  to  build  something  on  this  steep  slope,  or  the 
prior  owner  had  carved  it  out  in  anticipation  of  plunking  a 
house  on  it.   That  house  is  an  important  example  of  what  I  think 
is  an  axiom  as  far  as  locating  a  house,  and  that  is  that  you 
never  build  on  the  best  part  of  the  lot.   You  always  build  just 
off  to  the  side  of  that. 

I've  said  it  to  so  many  people  that  I  may  have  already  said 
it  to  you,  but  if  you  build  on  the  best  part  of  the  lot,  you 
don't  have  it  any  more,  you've  ruined  it,  and  you've  just  got  a 
house  there.  So  building  off  to  the  side  does  that,  in  this 
case  for  the  azaleas.  I  think  I  probably  discovered  that  with 
Louise  Hewlett's  house  over  in  Berkeley.  Flat  land  is  so 
precious  that  you  really  don't  want  to  fill  it  up  with 
buildings . 

Riess:     I  think  it  takes  a  Calif ornian  to  appreciate  that. 
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Esherick:   Well,  it's  one  of  those  rare  statements  that  sounds  good  and 
makes  sense. 

Riess:     [reading  from  Welch]   "Topologically,  it  is  a  strung-out  Gary 
house. . .similar  choreography  of  light-animated  interior... 
windows  in  wall  and  roof  (arranged  ad-hoc)..." 

Esherick:   The  Romanes,  by  the  way,  would  love  to  have  us  visit  sometime  if 
you  ever  wanted  to  visit  it. 

The  intensity  of  their  feeling  about  the  gardens  and  plants 
and  so  on,  and  then  the  fact  that  Dan  was  a  commercial  artist, 
they  accepted  plunging  right  ahead  to  essentials.   The  house  is 
wonderfully  unconventional  in  the  way  it's  organized.   You  come 
in  and  the  bedrooms  are  off  on  one  side,  and  then  there's  big 
living  space,  and  instead  of  the  kitchen  being  hidden,  the 
kitchen  is  right  in  the  center  of  the  living  room.   It's  almost 
as  though  it's  a  demonstration  kitchen  for  sales  purposes  or 
something,  because  you  look  right  into  it.   It's  probably  the 
strongest  design  feature,  if  you  can  call  it  that,  in  the  room. 

Dan  lavished  all  sorts  of  time  in  helping  detail  the 
kitchen.   He  was  very  fond  of  Shaker  furniture.   I  know  that 
kind  of  detailing. 

Riess:     You  mean  pegs  and  chairs? 

Esherick:   No,  there  are  no  pegs  and  the  chairs  hung  up  on  the  wall  to  keep 
the  floor  clean,  but  it's  all  the  way  the  cabinetry  is  done.   I 
think  he  selected  every  damn  piece  of  wood  that's  in  the 
kitchen,  just  beautifully  done. 

What  I  love  is  that  it's  the  only  house  I've  ever  done  that 
has  three  dining  room  tables.   In  case  of  any  emergency  at  all 
you  could  sit  down  and  start  to  eat  or  drink  without  a  minute's 
loss.   [laughter] 

Riess:     It  looks  like  a  single  roof  line? 

Esherick:   Yes,  just  a  single  shed  roof. 

Riess:     Was  this  in  part  because  of  wind  again? 

Esherick:  No,  there's  almost  no  significant  wind,  or  wind  of  note.  It's 
at  the  bottom  of  a  long  draw,  and  the  characteristics  of  those 
conditions,  and  that  particular  site,  is  that  the  wind  blows 
most  of  the  time  fitfully  from  all  directions. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Every  now  and  then  when  one  regime  or  another  dominates 
there  will  be  rather  strong  wind  flows,  like  when  the  hill 
behind  them  gets  very,  very  hot  and  the  fog  is  coming  in. 
Strong  winds  that  are  blowing  in  across  the  Pacific  come  in  over 
the  shoulder  of  Tamalpais  and  go  down  into  the  valley,  and  then 
are  drawn  back  up  again  by  this  hot  hillside,  so  in  that  regime, 
you  get  one  kind  of  a  wind.   In  other  cases,  there  will  be  a 
flow  of  air  down  into  the  valley,  or  flows  of  air  up  into  the 
valley.   So  except  for  a  sort  of  north-northeast  wind,  there 
really  isn't  any  stable  pattern,  it  just  keeps  going  everywhere. 

The  reason  the  thing  slopes  up  the  hill  is  that  if  it 
didn't  you  wouldn't  have  any  light  at  all  coming  in.   These 
long,  tall  slits  I  really  like,  because  instead  of  just  a 
straight-out  view  that  looks  at  something,  you  go  from  the 
ground  to  the  sky.   It  has  very  nice  light  qualities  to  it. 


You  want  to  talk  about  Oestreicher. 

Yes.   This  is  another  case  of  an  interesting  photograph, 
emphasizes  the  vertical. 


It 


Yes.   Don  Oestreicher  is  a  bachelor,  an  electrical  engineer.   He 
worked  for  a  small  telephone  utility  around  here,  then  for  a 
whole  chain  of  those  utilities.   You  know,  the  telephone  company 
doesn't  dominate  the  communications  scene  in  California. 
Northern  California,  northeast  and  northwest  California,  are 
filled  with  all  these  little  tiny  telephone  utilities  with  a 
relatively  small  number  of  customers.   Don  was  very  good  on  both 
the  hardware  and  the  software  side  of  telephone  operations,  and 
he  made  a  couple  of  these  companies  really  go. 

His  company  was  first  based  here  in  San  Francisco. 
Eventually  he  became  so  good  that  he  became  the  sort  of  managing 
owner  of  one  of  these  utilities .   He  now  lives  I  think  up  in 
Redding  or  Red  Bluff  or  up  the  valley  there,  or  someplace. 

He  loved  to  sail,  and  he  had  a  beautiful  little  wooden 
boat,  a  thing  called  a  Folkboat,  which  is  a  clinker-built  sloop, 
Danish  design.  I  got  to  know  Don  first  out  at  the  yacht  harbor. 
He  sailed  with  some  local  character  in  a  wonderfully  weird  old 
sloop. 

Is  this  the  Sausalito  yacht  harbor? 

By  the  St.  Francis  Yacht  Club  out  in  the  Marina.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  yacht  harbor  was  a  much  more  sort  of  blue-collar 
operation.  I  had  a  boat  there,  and  on  one  side  of  me  was  this 
guy  that  Don  used  to  sail  with,  a  really  funny  little  sloop  that 
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was  about  as  wide  as  it  was  long.   Then  on  the  other  side  was  a 
guy  by  the  name  of  Ernie  Noonan,  who  was  either  a  San  Francisco 
cop  or  a  fireman  or  something  like  that.  He  used  to  come  down 
and  just  stand  on  his  boat.  He  never  took  the  boat  out.   I 
always  suspected  he  came  down  to  get  away  from  his  wife  or 
something  like  that,  but  he  would  be  there  all  weekend  long.   It 
was  a  neat  little  community,  and  Don  was  very  good,  he  fit  into 
that  community  very  well. 

Then  he  got  his  own  Folkboat,  and  it  was  just  beautifully 
maintained.   He's  a  very  good  craftsman,  and  with  all  sorts  of 
interests.  At  one  time,  whether  as  challenge  of  craft  or  what, 
I  don't  know,  he  bought  one  of  those  harpsichord  kits  and  he 
built  a  harpsichord.   He  didn't  know  how  to  play  the  damn  thing, 
but  he  took  lessons  and  learned  how  to  play.   He  wasn't  Wanda 
Landowska,  but  he  was  good.   In  fact,  the  harpsichord  may  show 
up  in  the  corner  of  one  of  those  photographs.   He  painted  it  a 
kind  of  Chinese  red  lacquer  with  gold-leaf  trim  all  over  it, 
just  an  exquisite  little  thing. 

This  house  has  a  beautiful  lot  of  woodwork,  too. 


Esherick:   Yes.   It's  a  very  simple  house,  two  bedrooms  up  above.   It  had  a 
study  or  something  like  that  back  on  the  right-hand  side  behind 
the  stair. 

There  was  almost  only  one  way  in  which  you  could  site  the 
house,  it  was  such  a  small  little  lot.  It's  right  up  above 
Bridgeway,  right  on  the  edge  of  what's  called  New  Town  in 
Sausalito,  the  Portuguese  end  of  town.   It  had  a  wonderful  view 
up  Richardson's  Bay  and  Mt.  Tamalpais,  but  to  really  get  that 
view,  you  had  to  cock  the  bay  window.   The  bay  window  is  at  a 
different  angle,  [looking  at  photograph],  a  square  box  going 
along  here,  and  the  bay  shoots  out  like  that. 

Riess:     It  does  remind  me  again  of  walking  through  the  Cannery,  the  kind 
of  catwalks . 

Esherick:   Well,  if  you  have  a  chance  for  a  nice  view  in  a  room,  you  ought 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  There  weren't  huge  needs  for  privacy, 
he  didn't  have  mobs  of  kids  running  around.  If  he  was 
entertaining,  he  was  there  with  them  anyway,  there  wasn't  any 
reason  to  shut  segments  of  the  house  off.   [tape  interruption] 


Esherick: 


Marketing.  Photography,  and  the  State  Archives  Building 

[talking  about  awards)  You  get  somebody  to  take  some  decent 
photographs  and  you  submit  them  for  awards.  We're  pretty  lousy 
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at  that.   Most  of  the  problem  is  money,  because  we  don't  always 
have  the  money  to  take  decent  photographs,  and  then  we  get 
thinking  about  something  else,  so  that  we  never  put  it  up  there 
anyway . 

Right  now,  photographing  the  State  Archives  building  is  a 
real  issue,  because  it's  such  a  big  building.   But  it  ought  to 
be  well  photographed.   It  turns  out  to  be  an  extremely  popular 
building  in  Sacramento.   It's  mostly  George's  work.   Chuck  and 
Ed  Dean  started  out  with  it,  and  then  eventually  it  sort  of  fell 
to  George,  and  then  I  got  involved  with  it,  mostly  on  the 
interiors. 

Riess:     Why  is  it  popular? 

Esherick:   One  of  the  reasons  that  it's  popular  is  essentially 

programmatic,  what  the  state  architects  have  found  makes 
buildings  work  for  people.   The  state  has  been  very  innovative 
in  their  public  buildings.   They  want  the  buildings  to  be  open, 
and  they  really  want  them  to  be  very  public. 

Riess:     Is  there  a  cafe  space? 

Esherick:   Yes,  there's  a  public  cafeteria  in  the  building,  and  a  public 
auditorium.   There's  a  big  courtyard.   The  cafeteria  is  on  the 
second  level,  so  you've  got  a  nice  view.   You  get  to  that  by 
going  into  this  courtyard,  which  is  a  nice  shelter  in  the  heat 
of  the  day  in  Sacramento.   So  it  has  a  very  public  character  to 
it. 

The  interior  spaces  are  quite  rich  and  elaborate.   It  was 
done  just  after  I'd  worked  out  a  lot  of  crazy  stuff  in  the  Shaw 
house,  this  complex  business  of  interlocking  ellipses  and  so  on. 
So  a  lot  of  the  spaces  inside  the  building  are  elliptical  or 
circular  spaces. 

It's  very,  very  colorful.  I  argued  for  strongly  California 
themes,  of  using  our  native  woods.   California  walnut  is  quite 
different  in  character  from  eastern  walnut,  so  you've  got  a  lot 
of  California  walnut,  and  then  you  enter  into  this  room  that 
uses  colors  from  the  California  poppy.  The  poppy  is  a  really 
bright  color,  and  the  ceiling  has  a  big  gold  section  in  it.  And 
then  the  bright  orange  of  the  poppy.  The  leaves  of  the  poppy 
are  sort  of  lovely  grey-green.  All  these  goofy  colors  are  in 
there . 

The  outside  of  the  building  is  fairly  bland  and  goes  with 
all  the  other  stuff  in  the  neighborhood.  But  the  courtyard- - 
I've  always  likened  it  to  cutting  into  a  watermelon,  where  the 
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outside  is  one  thing,  and  then  you  open  it  up  and  there's  all 
this  bright  stuff,  so  the  courtyard  is  a  bunch  of  strong,  bright 
orange  terracotta  colors. 

The  workmen  on  the  job  were  just  outraged  that  their 
beautiful  building  was  being  painted  this  terrible  orange  color, 
because  it  was  an  unconventional  color.  Well,  it's  turned  out 
to  be  an  extremely  popular  color,  and  even  when  the  building  was 
under  construction  and  people  could  get  in  to  see  the  orange, 
they  used  to  come  around  and  do  that,  just  visit  it. 

There's  a  regulation  that  a  certain  percentage  [of  the 
building  cost]  has  to  go  for  art,  and  the  art  programs  are 
managed  by  the  state  art  commission. 

it 

Esherick:   We're  talking  about  the  state  art  commission,  and  I  said  I  don't 
know  who  funds  the  actual  achievement  of  the  art,  but  they  hired 
three  guys  who  proposed  what  they  called  a  Constitution  Wall, 
which  was  one  wall  of  the  Archive  building,  a  windowless 
structure  because  you  have  to  exclude  all  ultraviolet  light  and 
the  building  has  to  be  fireproof  and  waterproof  and  everything 
else. 

So  this  big  concrete  block  in  the  middle  of  the  whole 
building  is  actually  built  to  higher  structural  standards  than 
anything  else,  because  all  the  state  archives  are  there — it's 
like  a  big  vault.   The  net  result  is  that  on  one  side  of  this 
wonderful  courtyard  you  had  a  five- story-high  concrete  wall 
looming  up. 

Well,  the  artists  looked  at  that  and  thought  it  was  the 
greatest  opportunity  in  the  world,  so  they  transformed  it  into 
what  they  called  the  Constitution  Wall.  They  took  words  out  of 
the  Constitution  and  these  are  put  on  this  wall,  not  in  a  random 
fashion,  but  still  you  don't  read  the  whole  Constitution.   In 
different  lights,  different  messages  stand  out.  There's  a  big 
huge  projection  that  reads  "Rights"  that  goes  right  through 
everything.  Some  letters  project  out  from  the  wall  a  couple  of 
feet—these  are  huge  letters. 

And  what's  fascinating  about  it,  as  the  light  shifts  on 
this  wall,  all  the  letters  are  always  there,  but  they  are 
revealed  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  People  come  from  miles 
around,  apparently,  to  see  it  all.   It's  terrific. 
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Riess:     We  were  talking  about  photographing  things,  and  submitting  work.   I 
read  a  comment,  I  think  from  you,  that  it  was  a  tremendous  effort 
to  put  together  your  submission  for  [the  AIA  1986  Architectural] 
Firm  of  the  Year  award,  but  that  it  was  interesting  because  it  gave 
you  an  opportunity  to  look  at  things. 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  we're  terrible  at  that  end  of  it.   I  may  have 

mentioned  to  you  that  we  have  often  done  things  that  in  this 
particular  community  nobody  else  has  ever  done.   A  more 
aggressive  marketing  architect  would  take  advantage  of  that.   A 
case  in  point:  in  the  mid-forties  there  were  a  lot  of  parks  and 
playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  and  so  on  being  built  all 
over  the  place;  all  that  stuff  had  been  stopped  during  the  war, 
and  there  was  a  huge  population  increase  around  here  because  of 
the  influx  of  people  coming  in  for  war  work. 

We  did  a  big  recreation  center  with  a  ballpark  and  bocci 
ball  courts  and  soccer  fields  and  softball  fields  and  tennis 
courts  over  in  San  Rafael.   If  I'd  had  any  sense  at  all,  I  would 
have  figured  out  some  way  to  let  people  know  that  we  did  this. 
But  we  just  went  on  to  the  next  thing  and  completely  ignored  it. 

Riess:     What  would  be  your  motivation  in  letting  people  know  in  this  case? 

Esherick:   In  the  hope  that  somebody  would  want  another  one,  that  we  knew 
something  about  the  problems,  how  to  do  a  ballpark. 

Riess:     So  you're  really  talking  about  marketing. 

Esherick:   Yes.   We  just  don't — it's  not  that  we're  shy,  it's  just  that  we 
don't  get  around  to  it.   Every  room  you  go  into  in  this  off ice- - 
over  there  on  the  bottom  shelf  over  there  are  four  framed 
awards.   I  don't  know  what  the  hell  they  are.   They're  lying 
there  face-down.  And  in  the  other  conference  room,  there's  this 
big  rack  of  framed  awards  that  we  never  get  around  to  hanging. 

You  go  into  corporate  offices  all  over  the  place,  which  I 
do,  and  they've  got  all  their  awards  stuck  all  over  the  place. 
You  know,  we  get  chided  by  people  who  say  that  having  the  awards 
lying  around  on  shelves  is  all  phony.  It  isn't  phony — we  think 
yeah,  it  would  be  great  to  do  it,  great  to  hang  all  this  stuff 
up,  but  then  we  never  get  around  to  do  it. 

Riess:     You  mean  it's  phony  to  be  so  modest? 
Esherick:  Yes.  Or  so  people  claim. 
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XIX  THE  FIRM  OF  ESHERICK,  HOMSEY,  DODGE,  AND  DAVIS 


[Interview  27:   December  18,  1995]  ft 


Comments  on  Major  Characters.  Belluschi.  Gropius.  Rap son.  Koch. 
and  a  Few  Minor  Characters 


Riess:     Something  I  did  for  today  was  make  a  checklist  of  the  big  names. 
You've  spoken  about  Kahn,  Johnson,  Aalto,  Goff,  Neutra,  Paul 
Rudolph,  Stone,  and  Wright,  in  one  context  or  another.   But 
nothing  about  Belluschi  that  I  can  remember,  and  I  wondered  if 
you  had  any  collaborations  with  him. 

Esherick:   Not  really.   I  knew  Pietro  really  quite  well  because  Becky  Wood 
--wife  number  one- -was  from  Portland  and  knew  Pietro  very  well. 
I  had  visited  his  office  many  times.   I  saw  him  more  toward  the 
end  of  his  life.   I  thought  he  was  an  interesting  man,  but  he 
never  impressed  me  in  the  same  way  that  somebody  like  John  Yeon, 
who  is  very  much  Pietro "s  junior,  did. 

I  think  what  impressed  me  most  about  Pietro  is  a  story  he 
once  told  me.   He  had  come  to  this  country,  I  think  to  study  at 
Columbia;  the  idea  was  to  get  a  degree  and  go  back  to  Italy. 
While  he  was  at  Columbia,  or  maybe  it  was  after  he  had  finished 
and  was  working  for  somebody,  the  A.E.  Doyle  office  in  Portland, 
which  was  the  senior,  the  main  office  in  Portland,  needed  a 
designer- -whether  it  was  head  designer  or  not  I  don't  know. 
Apparently  the  best  recommendation  they  got  was  from  somebody  at 
Columbia,  so  they  asked  him  [Belluschi]  to  come  out. 

Well,  he  anticipated  that  he  would  be  able  to  come  out  with 
the  money  that  he  had,  but  someplace  in  Montana  he  ran  out  of 
money.   So  he  went  to,  I  think,  Anaconda. 

Riess:     Near  Butte,  yes. 

Esherick:   He  got  a  job  in  the  mines  at  Anaconda,  and  it  was  one  of  those 

real  low- level  laboring  jobs  where  he  lived  in  a  typical  company 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


town  barracks  where  they  charged  you  for  living  in  the  barracks 
and  charged  you  for  the  food  and  just  gave  you  enough  money  so 
that  you  could  survive  and  maybe  buy  some  incidentals ,  but  never 
get  enough  money  to  move  on. 

He'd  been  working  there  for  I  don't  know  how  long,  three  or 
four  months,  I  think,  and  he  said  he'd  always  remember  the  one 
night  he  came  back  into  the  barracks  and  threw  down  his  shirt 
and  announced  to  everybody  who  was  sitting  there,  "I  have  just 
decided  I'm  going  to  get  out  of  here."  And  he  said  the  whole 
barracks  burst  into  laughter.  They  said,  "We've  been  wondering 
when  you  were  going  to  say  that,  because  everybody  who  comes 
here  says  exactly  the  same  thing  after  a  given  period  of  time." 
That  convinced  him  even  more  that  he  ought  to  get  out  while  he 
could. 

So  he  got  out,  and  finally  got  to  Portland,  and  worked  his 
way  up  to  be  the  head  of  A.E.  Doyle.   His  work  was  nice,  but  a 
little  bit  too  polished  to  suit  me. 

You  were  influenced,  you  said,  by  Ernesto  Rogers—and  did  you 
mention  Edgardo  Contini?  I  wondered  whether  there's  something 


about  the  Italian  architects' 
sympathetic? 


education  or  world  view  that  was 


I  really  don't  know.   Of  the  three,  Pietro  seems  the  least 
Italian.   Ernesto  was  influential  because  we  got  to  know  him 
well  during  his  long  visits  to  Berkeley—and  because  Bill  had 
asked  me  to  look  after  Ernesto.  Edgardo  I  came  to  know  through 
John  Yeon.   The  two  had  been  together  in  North  Africa  during  the 
war,  and  when  Edgardo  came  to  this  country  he  came  to  see  me 
about  a  job.   I  didn't  have  anything  but  we  stayed  in  touch.   He 
ended  up  in  L.A.  and  I  saw  him  fairly  frequently. 

This  doesn't  mean  we're  done  with  EHDD  history,  but  we  could  run 
through  this  list  if  you  would.  Gropius?  Did  you  know  him? 

No,  never  met  him.  Never  met  Gropius  or  Breuer  or  any  of  those 
folks.  I  knew  about  what  he  was  up  to  and  I  liked  his  teamwork 
Idea.  He  had  an  idea  of  a  kind  of  anonymous  team. 

The  Architects'  Collaborative. 

The  Architects'  Collaborative  is  a  sample.  But  I  always  felt 
that  it  was  too  narrow  a  team,  that  they  were  putting  together  a 
team  of  like-minded  designers,  and  if  you  wanted  to  do  the  thing 
as  a  genuine  team,  that  there  ought  to  be  all  the  others  that 
contribute,  like  engineers,  structural  engineers,  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineers,  and  constructors,  and  contractors,  and  all 
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the  people  who  contribute  to  the  process.  And  then  the  list 
really  goes  on  to  the  people  who  provide  important  but  more 
general  ideas  that  unfortunately  a  lot  of  architects  don't  pay 
any  attention  to. 

Riess:     That's  an  idea  that  you  might  have  been  interested  in  yourself? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  was  interested  in  the  idea  of  doing  something  like  that, 
but  I  would  have  included  in  some  fringe  way  sociologists  and 
such  folks.   I've  learned  so  much  from  people  like  Erving 
Goffman  and  Nate  [Nathan]  Glaser  and  people  like  that. 

Riess:     Here's  a  quote  from  Gropius:   "My  only  talent,  I  think,  is  to 
keep  things  together,  to  keep  people  together  as  an 
organization.   It  depends,  of  course,  on  the  leading  people, 
whether  they  have  the  humility  to  work  with  others,  whether  they 
see  the  points  of  view  of  others,  whether  they  put  themselves 
too  much  in  the  foreground."  [industry  publication,  Innovations 
in  Wood,  Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  p.  12] 

Esherick:   That's  a  good  statement. 

Riess:     Is  this  overly  modest,  or  is  it  what  Gropius  ended  up  being? 

Esherick:   I  really  don't  know.   Certainly  the  people  who  worked  with  him, 
and  a  lot  of  folks  who  were  students  of  his  at  that  time,  were 
enormously  impressed  by  him  and  very  fond  of  him.   Don  Olsen  at 
Berkeley  always  refers  back  to  "Grope"--no  matter  what. 

Riess:     And  then  here,  on  the  same  subject,  is  Saarinen  talking  about 
group  practice.   He  says,  "..the  danger  is  that  every  problem 
has  to  be  designed  really  in  the  same  way  or  else  such  an  office 
doesn't  work.   You  might  say  it  is  a  gradually  developing 
formula  for  doing  good  architecture.  It  has  its  merits,  but  it 
also  has  its  dangers  that  everything  is  seen  too  much  in  a 
similar  way."   [Oral  History  of  Modern  Architecture,  John  Peter, 
Abrams,  1994,  p.  208] 

Esherick:   There's  no  reason  for  that  that  I  can  see.  That  statement  sort 
of  mystifies  me.   That  sounds  like  the  kind  of  statement  that 
people  make  after  they've  had  a  particularly  difficult  session 
with  something.  There  are  people  who  write  specifications  that 
are  all  loaded  to  prevent  the  last  disaster  from  happening.   If 
the  paint  peels,  the  paint  specifications  are  going  to  be  about 
five  times  longer  than  anything  else,  and  so  on. 

Riess:     I  thought  he  was  saying  group  practice  deadens  originality. 
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Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 

Riess: 

Esherick: 

Riess: 

Esherick: 

Riess: 

Esherick: 


Riess: 

Esherick: 

Riess: 

Esherick: 


Yes.  Well,  that's  up  to  the  group.   If  the  group  makes  a 
decision  that  they're  going  to  do  things  in  a  unified, 
identifiable  way,  it  suggests  a  kind  of  stability  and  continuity 
and  sameness. 

It  also  suggests  to  me  a  sort  of  imagability  that  is 
probably  irrelevant.  You  look  at  all  the  different  religious 
buildings  in  the  world.  When  they  get  frozen,  they  get 
particularly  dull,  I  think. 

Well,  I  don't  know  why  he  said  that.   But  I  wondered — he's  more 
or  less  a  contemporary  of  yours.  Did  you  know  him? 

I  never  met  him.   His  son  may  have  been  more  obstreperous  than  he'd 
have  liked,  and  Kevin  Roche  may  have  been  too  independent.   They 
head  off  in  different  directions.   Is  this  the  elder  Saarinen? 

No,  this  is  the  son. 

Yes.   It  sounds  like  the  son. 

Okay.  And  other  folks:  how  about  I.M.  Pei  and  Joe  Esherick? 
Have  they  sat  down  and  talked  about  anything? 

No.   Not  really.   Not  of  any  significance. 

Okay.   Three  more  contemporaries  of  yours.   Ralph  Rapson? 

Yes,  I've  talked  to  Ralph  a  lot,  mostly  in  connection  with 
educational  things.   Ralph  is  a  Gropius  product  too,  you  know. 
I  think  Olsen  and  Rapson  were  in  the  same  class. 

Ralph  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  kind  of  strong, 
almost  dictatorial  type,  and  he  held  on  to  being  dean  at 
Minnesota,  I  don't  know,  forever,  and  with  the  longest  tenure  on 
record.  I  could  never  understand  that.  I  would  think  you'd 
want  to  go  on  to  something  else.  But  it  was  sort  of  his  child 
and  he  didn't  want  to  let  it  get  away  from  him. 

And  he  ran  a  practice  also? 
Yes. 


And  Paul  Rudolph  at  Yale, 
about  how  to  do  both? 


Did  you  talk  to  them  about  that, 


No.  Rapson  and  Rudolph  are  not  the  kinds  of  folks  I'm  drawn 
to — I  like  Ralph  more  than  Paul.  Rudoloph  isn't  the  kind  of  a 
guy  that  you  sort  of  sit  down  and  shoot  the  breeze  with. 
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Riess:     Different  from  you. 

Esherick:   It  doesn't  bug  me.   I  don't  think  they—there  isn't  any 
animosity  there,  certainly.   That  I  know  of. 

Riess:     Carl  Koch? 

Esherick:   Carl's  a  real  interesting  guy.  Carl's  very  independent.   He  had 
ideas  about  prefabrication  that  were  really  fascinating.   He  had 
a  bunch  of  houses  that  he  built  that  were  prefabricated  houses. 
You  could  write  in  and  get  a  whole  house  and  a  truck  would  drive 
up  with  your  house  in  it. 

Riess:     Oh,  he's  Techbuilt. 
Esherick:   Techbuilt,  yes. 

Carl  got  interested  in  sailing  at  more  or  less  the  same 
time  that  I  did,  and  there  was  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Giles,  an 
English  yacht  designer,  long-distance  cruising  sailboat 
designer,  and  he  designed  what  were  called  at  the  time  light 
displacement  boats.   That  is,  that  they  weren't  these  big, 
heavy,  pound-it-through-the-waves  type  things,  but  much  lighter. 
Carl  got  fascinated  with  Giles'  work,  and  he  had  Giles  design 
him  a  boat,  and  he  and  some  kid  built  the  thing  in  his  back 
yard.   Then  he  sailed  it  all  the  hell  over  the  place.   He  got  so 
interested  in  that  that  he  really  gave  up  architecture. 

Eventually,  he  took  on  Boston  Harbor  and  saving  it  from  the 
Philistines,  and  he  was  very  influential  in  keeping  the  harbor 
as  it  is,  and  bringing  sailing  back,  bringing  boating  back,  and 
assuring  accessibility  of  the  waterfront  and  so  on.   And  he  did 
a  lot  of  good  work  on  training  kids — schools  for  young  kids  who 
wanted  to  sail.   So  his  interest  became  more  that.  When  he'd 
come  out  here  1  used  to  take  him  sailing,  rather  than  talk 
architecture. 

Riess:     Does  EHDD  associate  with  any  firms  on  the  East  Coast? 

Esherick:   Very  rarely.   If  we  do,  usually  we  associate  with  a  more  Junior 
firm.  We're  associated  with  Perkins  &  Will,  which  is  a  major 
Chicago  firm,  on  the  Shedd  Aquarium  right  now,  and  we  were 
associated  with  HOK  [Hellmuth,  Obata,  Rassabaum]  on  the  Tampa 
Aquarium.  We  usually  associate  with  somebody  to  take  care  of 
local  details,  and  we  take  the  lead  in  the  thing. 

II 
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Riess:     I'm  thinking  about  your  comment  about  talking  with  Ralph  Rapson 
and  Paul  Rudolph.  When  you  were  department  chair,  and  much 
involved  with  education,  and  you  went  to  national  AIA  meetings, 
who  would  you  gravitate  to? 

Esherick:  [laughs]   Usually  the  nuts. 

Riess:  Well,  who  were  they? 

Esherick:  Well,  mostly  the  sort  of  disruptive  people. 

Riess:  Name  a  few. 

Esherick:   Well,  people  like  Joe  Wehrer  [spells]  comes  to  mind.   Joe  is  a 
professor  at  Michigan.   I  saw  Joe  more,  I  think,  at  educational 
things  than  at  AIA  things.   But  he  was  a  very  funny  guy. 

We  had  gone  to  a  conference  at  Cranbrook  once,  and  they  had 
Al  Boeke,  who  was  the  Sea  Ranch  planner,  come  and  make  a 
presentation.   It  was  before  Oceanic  Properties  had  really 
gotten  so  completely  committed  to  the  Sea  Ranch,  and  they  were 
doing  a  new  town  up  in  the  hills  near  San  Jose,  I  think  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley.  And  they  hired  DeMars  and  Reay  to 
do  a  whole  bunch  of  plans  for  it.   [Hamilton!]1 

I  remember  Al  showed  slides  of  everything  that  they  were 
doing,  and  there  was  one  slide  that  came  on  showing  a  nice  lake 
and  the  town  center  beyond,  cars  driving  across  a  dam  at  the  end 
of  the  lake,  and  Boeke  explained  how  the  water  was  impounded 
there  by  an  earth- filled  dam,  and  he  said,  "But  this  is  not  an 
ordinary  earth-filled  dam.  This  is  an  aesthetic  experience." 

After  the  meeting  Joe  and  I  were  walking  out,  and  he  didn't 
say  anything  for  a  while.  Then  he  finally  said,  "You  know,  I 
can  just  see  a  wet  miserable  night  out  there  in  California  when 
you're  having  one  of  those  fierce  storms  that  come  in,  raining 
like  hell,  and  lightning  and  thunder,  and  there's  a  guy  running 
down  the  street  in  the  residential  part  screaming  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs,  "The  aesthetic  experience  has  broken!"   [laughter] 

I  always  enjoyed  people  like  that.  The  people  I  like  to 
talk  to  most  of  the  time,  I  think,  are  the  minor  characters,  the 


]See  Vernon  Armand  DeMars,  A  Life  in  Architecture:  Indian  Dancing, 
Migrant  Mousing,  Telesls,  Design  for  Urban  Living,  Theater,  Teaching, 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  The  Bancroft  Library,  UC  Berkeley,  1992,  pp. 
461-466. 
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people  who  are  in  the  trenches  in  some  small  town  in  heaven 
knows  where. 

Riess:     I  was  reviewing  an  oral  history  that  UCLA  did  with  Bob  Alexander 
where  he  talked  about  his  years  with  Neutra.1  He  said  that 
Neutra  had  a  way  of  taking  a  design—something  would  get  pretty 
far  along,  and  then  Neutra  would  take  it  and  do  a  little  thing 
that  would  make  it  characteristically  Neutra 's- -no  matter  whose 
work  it  was,  it  ended  up  looking  like  Neutra' s.   Ultimately 
Alexander  left  Neutra. 

Esherick:   I  would  believe  Bob.   I  thought  Bob  was  an  extremely  good  guy. 

That's  like  a  wonderful  story  I  heard  from  some  guy  who 
used  to  work  for  Wright—they  were  all  apprentices,  I  guess,  at 
Taliesin.   He  said  that  the  apprentices  would  do  all  the 
drafting  and  so  on,  but  they  would  also  be  required  to  do  the 
renderings  and  presentation  drawings  in  Wright's  manner  and  so 
they  all  learned  how  to  do  these  things  with  millions  of  lines 
drawn  with  a  straight-edge.   He  said  Wright  would  walk  around 
the  office  and  look  at  everybody's  work,  and  when  he'd  come  to 
your  table  and  look  at  a  rendering  that  you  had  done,  you  knew 
you'd  arrived  if  Wright  would  take  out  his  pen  and  sign  it. 
[laughter] 


The  Ideas  Behind  the  EHDD  Partnership.  Anonymity 


Riess:     Now  I  would  like  to  ask  about  your  decision  to  create  the  EHDD 
partnership. 

Esherick:   Yes,  and  I  can  not  only  tell  you  why,  but  when.   But  first  why: 
I  felt  that  George  and  Pete  and  Chuck  contributed  an  enormous 
amount  to  what  we  were  doing,  and  that  it  all  looked,  since  it 
was  under  my  name,  as  though  I  was  doing  it  personally.   First 
of  all,  that  wasn't  the  case,  in  a  day-to-day  operational  sense, 
nor  did  I  think  that's  the  way  it  ought  to  be.   I  thought  we 
would  do  better  work  if  we  got  together  on  things  than  if  one 
individual  was  driving  it. 

Further,  I  simply  didn't  have  the  time  to  do  it  all  in  the 
way  that  I  once  did.  1  found  this  sort  of  controlled  manner  of 
working  to  be  distasteful.  It  was  first  of  all  untrue;  at  one 


'Robert  Evans  Alexander,  Architecture,  Planning,  and  Social 
Responsibility,  Oral  History  Program,  UCLA,  1990. 
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time  it  may  have  been  that  architects  really  did  things  pretty 
much  by  themselves,  but  there  are  very,  very  few  people  who  have 
ever  had  really  single  practices  where  other  people  didn't 
contribute,  and  it's  getting  to  be  less  and  less  that  way.   Even 
then  it  was  getting  to  be  less  and  less  that  way. 

Riess:     Is  that  what  you  mean  by  "controlled  manner  of  working?" 

Esherick:   Well,  that's  a  very  unclear  statement  and  we  ought  to  strike  it. 
[laughter] 

What  I  meant  was  that  the  manner  of  working  as  if  one  is 
doing  it  all  alone  is  more  an  image  than  any  kind  of  reality. 
It's  like  putting  on  a  play,  "Here  is  the  master  builder,"  an 
authoritarian  or  a  military  model. 

Riess:     I  wondered  what  you  modeled  the  partnership  on.   Did  you  create 
the  form  that  it  would  take,  and  the  line  of  responsibility,  the 
structure,  or  did  you  get  that  from  somebody? 

Esherick:   No,  it  wasn't  thought  through  worth  a  damn.  As  I  said  earlier, 
I  can  remember  exactly  when  I  thought  of  it.   I  was  walking  up 
the  stairs  to  our  office,  which  was  on  the  third  floor  at  120 
Green.   Halfway  between  the  second  and  third  floors  the  idea 
suddenly  came  to  me  of  this  new  name  [Esherick,  Homsey,  Dodge  & 
Davis].   We  would  call  it  that,  and  it  would  give  credit  where 
it  ought  to  be. 

Riess:     You  mean  by  putting  it  in  that  order  also? 

Esherick:   Yes,  sort  of  a  chronological  order  of  the  way  in  which  they  came 
into  the  office.   I  didn't  have  any  model  in  mind,  other  than 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  team  effort;  I  had  never  worked  in  an 
office  that  had  anything  other  than  a  single  proprietor  at  the 
head  of  it. 


Riess: 


It's  conceivable  that  working  at  the  university,  where  you 
work  on  a  faculty  and  you  rotate  things,  and  people  have 
assigned  tasks  and  so  on--there's  a  kind  of  anonymity  about  it 
that  may  have  influenced  me.  Military  experience,  that  is  to 
say  navy  experience,  may  have  had  a  kind  of  negative  impact 
driving  me  toward  something  less  hierarchical.  But  I  didn't 
have  any  sense  of  how  it  was  going  to  work  or  what  it  meant. 

If  you  had  searched  for  a  model  there  was  Wurster,  Bernard!  & 
Ennnons . 


Esherick:  Yes. 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


Did  you  ever  ask  Bill  how  he  set  it  up. 

No,  I  didn't  do  that  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
person  I  talked  to  about  it,  because  I  thought  I  needed  some 
kind  of  papers  to  set  the  thing  up,  was  Bill  Coblentz.  Well, 
Bill  Coblentz  and  Howard  Gossage,  who  was  the  advertising  guy, 
and  why  I  talked  to  Howard,  I  don't  know.   Bill  urged  me  not  to 
do  it,  that  it  weakened  the  power  of  a  known  single  name. 

ii 

I  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  whole  idea  of  the  power  of  the 
single  name,  the  sort  of  leadership  thing.  Anybody  who  grew  up 
when  the  prime  advocate  of  leadership  was  Hitler  was  very 
suspicious  about  leadership  ideas. 

Architecture  has  been  such  a  single-name  enterprise.   I  was  just 
reviewing  a  book  [Oral  History  of  Modern  Architecture,  by  John 
Peters,  Abrams,  1994]  that  basically  is  all  about  Wright  and 
Corbusier  and  Mies.   And  maybe  you  think  of  them  as  kind  of 
dictatorial  in  their  control? 

I  don't  know.   I  never  met  Corb.  My  suspicion  would  be  that 
Mies  would  be  the  least  dictatorial,  the  least  Teutonic. 
Wright,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most.   I  hadn't  thought  about  it 
in  architectural  terms. 

I  remember  Howard  Cos sage's  reply  to  it.   He  said,  "Sure, 
go  ahead  and  use  all  those  other  names,  but  always  separate  the 
names  with  a  slant,"  so  that  it  would  be  Esherick/Homsey/and  so 
on.   He  said,  "It's  remarkable  what  that  slant  will  do." 
[laughs)  Sort  of  "divided  by." 

Did  he  do  designs  for  you?  Or  was  he  just  a  friend? 

Just  a  friend.   I  ran  into  Howard  in  Yugoslavia  in  1952,  and  he 
didn't  speak  German  and  didn't  know  how  to  get  around,  and  I 
helped  him  get  around  and  translated  for  him. 


I  can  hardly  stand  this! 
Yugoslavia  in  1952? 


What  were  two  of  you  were  doing  in 


Each  of  us  was  on  a  separate  honeymoon,  and  we  ran  into  them  at 
a  station  accidentally.  They  were  obviously  Americans  and 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  so  we  traveled  with  them  for  a  while. 
We  were  on  our  way  down  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  we'd  keep 
bumping  into  one  another. 
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Riess:  Now  I  want  to  get  back  to  this  word  which  seemed  attractive  to 
you- -"anonymity. " 

Esherick:   I  thought  the  important  thing  was  the  work  that  we  were  doing. 
But  there's  a  kind  of  marketing  business  that  goes  on  that's 
inevitable.   You  want  to  explain  to  people  why  it  is  that  you 
ought  to  do  work  for  them,  why  it  is  you  ought  to  be  hired  to 
design  something.   I  always  felt  that  it  ought  to  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  quality  of  the  work,  of  the  expectation  of  the 
outcome,  rather  than  a  kind  of  tapping  into  a  name,  like  Cartier 
or  Tiffany—theoretically,  if  you  walk  into  one  of  those  stores 
you're  going  to  get  something  with  certain  value  and  quality.   I 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  name  as  part  of  that  and  focus  on  the 
work.   That's  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  important. 

Fortunately,  with  most  residential  work,  that's  the  way  it 
goes.   But  every  now  and  then,  somebody  comes  along  who  wants  a 
trophy  house  done  by  a  trophy  architect  in  which  to  house  his 
trophy  wife.   I  don't  get  any  of  that  stuff. 

Riess:     But  when  the  Goldmans  gave  that  party  for  you  they  were  inviting 
people  who  knew  very  well  that  they  had  houses  by  Joe  Esherick. 

Esherick:   Yes.  Well,  that's  true,  yes.   But  I  think  it's  more  a  personal 
thing.   It's  the  fun  we  had  together.   It  was  a  nice  reunion 
that  we  went  to. 

Riess:     To  what  extent  did  you  actually--!' 11  make  a  verb  out  of 
anonymous—anonymitize  things,  so  that  no  longer  was  any 
particular  hand  signing  off  on  any  particular  job?  Did  you 
actually  do  that? 

Esherick:  Yes.  We  wanted  to  express  the  idea  of  a  joint  effort,  a  team 
effort.  I  think  it's  proper  that  whoever  is  the  person  who's 
really  in  charge  of  a  job  be  given  credit  for  it.  The  others 
assist  and  criticize  and  comment  and  so  on. 

Riess:  Yes,  and  there's  the  question  about  whether  the  credit  goes  to 
the  person  from  whose  brow  it  first  springs,  or  the  person  who 
really  slogs  through  to  the  end  with  it? 

Esherick:  Well,  you  never  know  where  the  idea  came  from.   I  may  think  that 
I  got  an  idea,  but  I  may  have  got  it  from  Pete.  We  all  try  to 
contribute,  till  the  soil,  as  it  were,  and  provide  a  fertile 
environment  for  ideas.   It's  hard  to  evaluate  which  is  more 
important,  the  flower  or  the  manure. 

Riess:     It's  a  troubling  thing  to  me,  which  is  more  important,  the  idea 
or  the  execution. 
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Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  both  are  important.   You  can't  execute  a  non-idea. 
You  can't  go  out  there  and  just  start  to  execute  nothing.   You 
have  to  start  out  with  something.   So  you  can't  just  take  an 
idea  and  say,  "Okay,  here  it  is,"  in  an  unexecuted  state  or  a 
poorly  done  state  and  expect  anything  good  is  going  to  come  out 
of  it. 

Riess:     A  lot  of  Corbusier  is  just  ideas. 

Esherick:   Yes. 

Riess:     But  considered  to  be  incredibly  important. 

Esherick:   Yes.   The  Corb  stuff  I  don't  understand--!  mean,  his  way  of 

working  I  don't  understand.   I  probably  met  Mies  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  and  more  fruitfully,  even  though  it  was  only  at 
one  meeting,  than  I  did  with  Wright.  I  just  saw  him  [Wright] 
casually  in  big  events.   Mies  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  much  of  a 
team  player,  with  ideas  but  much  more  interested  in  the  idea. 

Riess:     Where  did  you  meet  him? 

Esherick:   I  called  on  him  in  Chicago.   I  was  doing  some  work  on  that 

Revere  Copper  and  Brass  project  and  had  some  spare  time  and  made 
arrangements  to  go  visit  him.  He  was  very  generous;  I  spent  a 
whole  afternoon  just  talking  to  him.   I  was  amazed,  that  he 
would  just  take  somebody  in  out  of  the  blue.   Nobody  could  do 
that  today. 


Joe's  Sense  of  Responsibility  to  the  Partnership 


Riess:     What  happened  once  you  became  EHDD?  How  did  you  behave 
differently  as  a  business? 

Esherick:   I  don't  really  know.  I  think  we  were  so  much  running  on 

automatic  we  didn't  know.   I  don't  think  we  really  changed 
anything  at  all. 

Riess:     And  for  you,  how  did  you  stay  on  top  of  things  when  you  were 
most  active  at  UC  Berkeley? 

Esherick:  How  did  I  stay  on  top  of  things? 
Riess:     Yes,  back  here. 
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Esherick:   By  exhausting  myself,  by  working  late  and  taking  work  home,  and 
working  weekends,  and  so  on. 

Riess:     Did  you  feel  that  you  had  to  stay  on  top  of  things?   I  guess 
that's  maybe  more  the  question. 

Esherick:   I  felt  a  responsibility  to  particular  clients,  and  I  also  felt  a 
responsibility  to  the  other  folks  in  here  if  we  were  working  on 
a  job  together. 

My  Berkeley  experience  in  the  early  years  was  rarely  really 
a  full-time  experience.   I  was  only  for  short  periods  of  time 
full-time  any  single  year.   I  would  go  on  two-thirds  time,  so 
that  I  would  legitimately  be  able  to  spend  time  in  the  office. 
It  was  only  when  I  was  chair  of  the  department  that  I  was  there 
full-time,  and  then  I  really  was  there  full-time.   I'd  come  into 
the  office  very  briefly  in  the  morning,  then  get  over  there,  and 
then  come  back  at  five  o'clock,  or  something  like  that.   And  I 
wouldn't  get  home  until  seven  or  eight. 

Riess:     You  must  have  felt  a  sense  of  mission,  to  have  set  your  life  up 
that  way. 

Esherick:  [laughs]   I  don't  think  I  ever  thought  of  it  that  way. 

Riess:  But  you  didn't  have  to  do  that. 

Esherick:  Yes.  Nobody  told  me,  though,  that  I  didn't  have  to. 

Riess:  But  didn't  you  get  some  grumbling  from  people  here  at  this  end? 

Esherick:   No,  they  were  very  patient.   If  they  needed  to  see  me,  they 

could  talk  to  me  or  call  me  up,  or  they'd  come  over  and  bring 
stuff  and  we'd  have  lunch,  have  a  working  lunch  and  so  on. 

Riess:     Okay,  back  to  the  mission:  Did  you  look  at  the  chairmanship  as 
an  opportunity  to  set  in  motion  a  specific  agenda?  It  sounds 
like  you  wanted  to  get  some  particular  thing  done. 

Esherick:  Yes.   I  had  definite  ideas  about  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
things  that  needed  to  be  strengthened.  They've  stayed 
strengthened,  I  think.  [See  earlier  chapters  on  the  Department 
of  Architecture,  UC  Berkeley.] 
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Stretching  the  Firm,  the  Potential  of  Ideas,  Foundation  Issues 


Riess:     What  work  has  most  stretched  the  firm,  do  you  think?  Actually, 
as  I  ask  the  question  I  think,  What  does  that  mean?  Does  it 
mean  strained  it  beyond  reason,  or  stretched  it  creatively?   I 
wonder  if  you  could  answer  that. 

Esherick:   I  like  to  get  everything  so  that  it's  stretched  as  much  as 

possible,  no  matter  how  small  the  thing  is,  so  that  you  really 
pushed  hard  on  everything.   In  design,  no  issue  is  too  small. 

The  kind  of  thing  that  seems  to  me  to  be  important  and  what 
we  ought  to  be  doing  is  to  stretch  ourselves  to  do  things  that 
can  be  built  on,  if  you  see  what  I  mean,  that  aren't  a  final 
answer,  but  that  start  to  develop  directions  and  then  contribute 
in  particular  ways.   I  like  to  recognize  change,  and  I  like  to 
do  things  that  show  the  potential  of  ideas  to  other  people,  if 
they're  paying  attention  to  it. 

Now,  usually  the  people  who  see  the  potential  are  people 
who  get  it  anyway,  and  the  people  who  ought  to  see  the  potential 
don't  ever  get  it,  so  it's  a  sort  of  hopeless  task.   I  don't 
know  how  you  communicate  that. 

Riess:  That's  too  abstract  for  me,  the  notion  of  potential.  Assume  I'm 
taking  this  literally.  The  Mercedes  showroom  in  San  Rafael,  for 
instance,  or  Snow  Park  in  Utah.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Esherick:   I  see  them  as  possible  directions  of  ideas  that  somebody  can 

then  go  on  and  do  in  a  different  way  that  emphasized  particular 
things . 

Riess:     In  a  different  place,  you  mean? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  not  only  in  a  different  place,  but  as  the  social 

situation  or  the  commercial  situation  or  whatever  changes.   You 
know,  skiing  has  a  certain  stability  to  it.   I  mean,  you've  got 
to  ski  on  snow  that's  decent.  And  the  snow  is  always  going  to 
last  longer  on  the  north-facing  slopes  than  on  the  south-facing 
slopes,  and  it's  going  to  be  better  quality  snow  and  so  on. 
There  are  fundamentals  that  are  always  going  to  be  the  same. 

But  those  buildings  [Snow  Park,  and  Silver  Lake  Center, 
Deer  Valley  Resort,  Park  City,  Utah]  are  for  the  social  side  of 
skiing.  The  actual  operation  of  skiing  is  determined  by  the 
mountain  and  the  skiers'  skills.   It's  a  market  issue,  and  there 
are  different  market  areas.   I  mean,  they  ski  in  Pennsylvania 
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and  Michigan  and  all  sorts  of  places  where  they  don't  even  have 
hills — well,  they  have  slopes. 

Riess:     How  do  you  set  up  "how  it  might  be  done?"  This  is  like  you're 
leaving  a  set  of  instructions  for  the  future.   Is  it  implied  in 
the  forms,  or  is  it  more  tangible  than  that? 

Esherick:   I  think  it's  pretty  intangible.   The  thing  that's  interesting 
about  this  is  that  I  have  very  fruitful  conversations  with 
people  like  Peter  Bohlin,  of  Bohlin,  Cywinski,  Jackson,  who  are 
back  East.   Peter  is  the  architect,  with  Jim  Cutler,  for  Bill 
Gates'  house  in  Seattle.  He  and  I  probably  think  closer 
together  than  anybody  else  that  I  know  about  how  you  go  about 
doing  things.  Neither  one  of  us  are  very  literal  in  what  goes 
on.   But  I  think  he  builds  on  what  we  do  and  we  built  on  what  he 
does. 

I  think  a  case  in  point  would  be  something  like  the  Mercer 
Museum  (in  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania]  which  I  think  is  one  of  the 
great  museums  in  the  world.   (I  shouldn't  say  that  because  I've 
only  probably  seen  less  than  1  percent  of  all  the  museums  in  the 
world!)   But  that  is  a  building—or  a  structure  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it- -that  puts  together  a  whole  bunch  of  things  in  a 
way  that  gets  people  to  engage  themselves  with  what  it  is  that 
they're  saying;  it  facilitates  learning,  and  it  requires 
participation  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are  looking  at  the 
museum. 

It  isn't  one  of  those  museums  where  you've  got  all  these 
little  signs  and  labels  and  everything  else  that  explain 
everything  and  you  spend  so  much  time  reading  signs  you  don't 
have  time  to  see  the  exhibit.   By  figuring  it  out  yourself  and 
by  making  distinctions  and  so  on,  you  learn  from  it.  And  I 
think  the  Monterey  Bay  Aquarium  has  a  lot  of  the  same  qualities. 
I  think  it's  [the  similarity]  purely  accidental,  or  maybe 
incidental  is  a  better  word.  I'm  not  so  sure  any  of  the  people 
down  there  have  ever  even  heard  of  the  Mercer  Museum. 

We  did  the  Monterey  Maritime  Museum,  and  then  an  exhibit 
designer  came  in  and  filled  it  up  with  very  specific,  didactic 
exhibits.   The  rigidity  and  finality  of  those  didactic 
statements  troubles  me  enormously,  because  if  you  know  anything 
about  science  you  know  that  truth  migrates  like  hell.  And  it 
isn't  made  clear  to  the  viewer  that  this  is  the  way  we  think  of 
it  now,  or  we  interpret  it  this  way  now,  and  new  information  may 
come  along  that  will  give  us  a  different  interpretation. 
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The  Monterey  Bay  Aquarium,  and  the  Mercer  Museum,  places 
like  that  don't  close  down  history  into  a  lot  of  little  compact 
cells  that  we're  stuck  with  forever. 

Riess:     Yes.   How  about  more  examples  of  that  idea  of  potential. 

Esherick:   Well,  we  ought  to  go  see  the  Gary  house.  We  keep  talking  about 
it. 

Riess:     Okay,  houses  I  can  understand. 

Esherick:   You  can  understand  them,  but  then  you  transfer  those  ideas  to 
other  things . 

The  buildings- -or  arrangements  or  designs  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it- -that  you  do  I  think  should  facilitate  the  kind 
of  revelatory  experience  that  is  possible  with  a  house.   You 
don't  live  in  an  absolutely  fixed  environment  in  a  house,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  house  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  reveal  the 
day  going  by,  or  the  seasons  going  by,  or  what's  going  on 
outside,  so  that  [the  house  is]  part  of  the  larger  fabric,  a 
setting  for  more  important  realities. 

Riess:     If  that's  what  you're  referring  to,  I  do  understand  that. 

Esherick:   It  really  is  hard  to  say  what  is  important  from  such  a  distance. 
Theoretically,  if  somebody  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "You've  got 
half  an  hour  to  say  what's  the  most  important  thing  to  say," 
well,  I  would  really  be  hard  pressed  with  what's  the  most 
important  thing.  What's  the  most  important  thing  is  to  me 
forever  migrating,  and  I  don't  understand  it. 

I  think  right  now  the  things  that  interest  me  are  what  you 
might  call  foundation  issues.  What's  it  really  all  based  on? 
When  I  say  "it,"  in  a  way  I  mean — well,  how  does  architecture 
fit  in  to  some  kind  of  a  world  view?  That,  to  me,  is  not  easy 
to  make  clear.  It's  just  part  of  a  whole  compendium  of 
different  things  kind  of  drifting  around. 

But  at  the  same  time,  what  one  does  as  an  architect  is  set 
somehow  in  a  world  view,  and  I  have  become  more  interested  in 
the  world  view,  but  kind  of  go  on  doing  all  the  other  stuff  just 
because  I'm  used  to  doing  it  and  I  know  how  to  do  it,  like  tying 
my  shoelaces.  At  least,  I  think  I  know  how  to  tie  my  shoelaces. 

Riess:     Are  you  saying  about  architecture  that  it's  so  simple  for  you  at 
this  point—you  can  just  look  at  something  and  say,  "Yes,  no." 
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Esherick:   No.   I  don't  think  you  can  tell  right  away  how  effective 
something  is. 

I  think  the  profession  itself  is  in  a  great  state  of 
transition.   I  don't  think  that  the  profession  is  really  very 
well  served  by  a  lot  of  the  critics  and  the  media  folks  and  so 
on.   I  must  say  I  think  some  of  it  is  so  wonderfully—amusing  is 
the  nicest  way  to  say  it,  rather  than  calling  it  downright 
comical--so  amusing  that  I  just  listen  to  it  and  smile.   But 
there's  a  lot  of  effort  going  into  it  right  now,  things  like  the 
new  curator  at  SFMOMA  and  his  arguments  about  sex  and 
architecture.   That's  such  a  weird  bunch  of  statements, 
buildings  as  some  kind  of  phallic  representation. 

Riess:     I  guess  I  haven't  heard—this  is  Aaron  Betsky? 

Esherick:   Yes. 

Riess:     I  don't  think  I've  read  this  stuff. 

Esherick:   I  only  read  the  reviews.   I  haven't  read  the  book  yet,  but  how 
many  really  phallic-like  designs  are  done  in  the  world?  And  if 
the  idea  is  building  monuments  that  represent  male  dominance, 
what  the  hell  were  the  pharaohs  doing  when  they  built  pyramids? 
[laughter] 

II 

Esherick:  I  don't  want  to  go  on  with  him,  but  what  I'm  saying  is  that  I 
think  that  is  a  wrong  direction,  and  I  can't  understand  quite 
why  that  wrong  direction  exists. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  what  is  necessary  today  to  a  lot  of 
folks  is  what  they  call  in  the  development  world  "project 
identification,"  that  you  do  a  building  that  people  look  at  and 
they  say,  "Ha,  that  is  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing."  The 
building  is  notable,  identifiable,  and  then  the  architect 
becomes  identifiable. 

Riess:     Would  Venturi  be  a  good  example  of  that? 

Esherick:  Well,  I'm  not  sure.  One  of  the  important  people  in  his  office, 
Fred  Schwarz,  is  a  former  student  of  mine  whom  I  consider  one  of 
the  most  perceptive  people  there  is  around.  Fred's  a  really 
good  guy.  He  was  a  student  at  Berkeley  during  all  the  strikes 
and  uprisings  and  so  on.  I  like  Bob  and  I  like  what  he  does;  I 
think  their  work  is  extremely  interesting-- [interruption] 

Let's  start  the  next  time  with  Venturi. 
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XX  THE  LAST  INTERVIEWS 


[Interview  29:  March  13,  1996]  it 


An  Insight  About  Poetry 


Esherick:   I  heard  from  somebody  not  long  ago  that  there  is  more  poetry 

written,  published,  read,  talked  about,  in  small  group  readings 
and  everything  else  in  the  United  States  than  there  is  any  other 
place  in  the  world,  which  really  astounds  the  hell  out  of  me. 
And  I  heard  this  maybe  four  months  or  so  ago,  and  I've  been 
thinking  about  it  through  the  dreary  election  campaigns. 

I  began  to  wonder  whether  the  rise  of  poetry  in  this 
country  isn't  a  grassroots  response  to  the  waves  of  conservative 
meaningless  baloney  that  gets  passed  around  as  information,  and 
that  poetry  becomes  the  defense  of  people  against  the  likes  of 
Pat  Buchanan  and  Steve  Forbes,  but  maybe  even  more  importantly, 
the  empty  clowns  like  Lamar  Alexander,  some  of  those  other 
people. 

Riess:     You  think  it  is  a  kind  of  a  secret  activity? 

Esherick:   I  don't  think  it  is  really,  because  there's  a  lot  of  stuff 
published.   It  isn't  only  in  Berkeley  that  you  have  people 
wandering  around  on  streets  hawking  little  pamphlets.   It 
happens  in  other  places,  too.  So,  so  much  for  that  great 
insight.  You  could  write  it  down,  and  see  if  somebody 
substantiates  it  with  something  more  than  just  anecdotal 
baloney.   [tape  interruption] 
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About  the  AIA  Gold  Medal 


Joe  on  a  Committee 


Riess:     From  the  letters  [written  in  1987)  nominating  you  for  the  AIA 

Gold  Medal  I  got  the  sense  that  the  profession  was  looking  for  a 
messiah  or  an  honest  man.   I  wondered  if  you  have  any  response 
to  that  notion. 

Esherick:   Well,  I  don't  know.   I'll  know  more  about  it  later  this  year, 
because  I've  just  been  asked  to  be  an  advisor  to  a  national 
committee  set  up  by  the  AIA  directors  to  look  at  the  gold  medal. 
The  committee  meets  at  the  convention.  At  first  I  didn't  think 
I  was  the  person  to  do  it,  because  they're  looking  for  nominees, 
and  how  you  deal  with  the  nomination  process,  and  I'm  just  not 
well  enough  informed,  and  I  think  there  are  bound  to  be  lots  of 
good  people  out  there  unknown  to  me  who  might  be  nominated. 

I  asked  them,  when  I  was  first  asked  to  do  this,  to  please 
send  me  information  on  what  the  AIA  gold  medal  is  supposed  to  be 
all  about.   In  the  past,  I  think  it  was  meant  to  be 
demonstrations  of  distinguished  architectural  work.   That  is, 
the  product  of  what  architects  do,  defining  the  product  as 


bricks  and  mortar  in  some  physical  manifestation, 
the  way  it  was  always  in  the  early  days . 


And  that ' s 


Heavy  Lifters  and  Big  Talkers 


Esherick:   And  at  times,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  gold  medal  has  been 
awarded  on  a  square  foot  or  a  cubic  foot  or  a  pound  of 
architecture  basis,  and  if  you  did  a  couple  of  million  tons  of 
architecture  in  the  given  period  of  time,  then  you  were  deemed 
to  be  qualified.  But  if  you'd  only  done  700,000  tons,  then  you 
weren't  in  it. 

Riess:     Name  a  couple  of  the  heavy  lifters.  Who  comes  to  mind? 

Esherick:  What  the  Quakers  call  the  weighty  voices.  I  think  in  the  sense 
of  high-powered  architects,  then  people  who  would  be  represented 
in  McKim,  Mead  &  White. 


Riess: 


But  more  recently. 
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Esherick:   Well,  more  recently,  Nat  Owings  from  SOM.  Lou  Kahn  is  a  little 
bit  off  to  the  side  of  the  tradition  of  the  big  commercial 
architects.   Ralph  Walker,  who  was  president  of  the  A1A  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  fits.   [Ralph]  Cram,  [Bertram]  Goodhue, 
people  like  that.   Goodhue  is  interesting  because  he  did  a  great 
volume  of  work,  but  it  was  good  work  too.  A  lot  of  these  heavy 
hitters  haven't  always  been  what  I  would  call  especially  good 
architects. 

They  were  also  people  who  led  what  must  have  been 
enormously  big  teams.   Goodhue,  if  he  had  his  entire  life  to  do 
it,  could  never  have  done  the  Nebraska  State  Capitol  by  himself. 
It's  just  much  too  big  a  job. 

Riess:     I  see  what  you  mean  by  the  sheer  tonnage  in  all  of  that. 

Esherick:   But  the  ideas  didn't  necessarily  go  along  with  it.   Lou  Kahn  is 
one  of  those  architects  to  whom  ideas  were  important,  if  you  can 
call  what  he  had  ideas.   Lou  was  marvelous.   He  was  like  an  Old 
Testament  prophet.   1  think  I  may  have  told  you  that  I  was  never 
surprised  when  I  walked  into  his  office  the  first  time,  and 
sitting  on  his  receptionist's  desk  was  one  of  those  Old 
Testaments,  the  ones  that  are  about  ten  inches  thick.   That  was 
consistent  with  everything  that  he  did. 

But  he  communicated  something  to  people,  and  what  he 
communicated--!  can't  speak  with  complete  confidence  about  this, 
because  I  never  understood  a  lot  of  what  he  was  saying,  but  a 
lot  of  people  at  least  believed  that  they  understood  what  it  was 
that  he  was  saying. 

Riess:     Well,  that's  very  troubling  when  you  say  that,  because  I  don't 
understand  a  lot  of  what  I  read  in  architecture  magazines. 

Esherick:   Probably  because  you're  sane. 

Riess:     What  kind  of  gap  was  there  in  your  understanding? 

Esherick:   Well,  there's  all  sorts  of  stuff.  He  would  say  that  one  of  the 
great  questions  is  what  does  a  brick  want  to  be.  That  kind  of 
baloney.   There  are  lots  of  other  things  that  you  could  say 
about  bricks,  about  how  did  they  come  into  being  in  the  first 
place?  Why  are  they  still  around? 

Riess:  You  don't  think  that's  a  core  question,  what  the  brick  wants  to 
be?  Like  Michelangelo's  trying  to  find  the  shape  in  the  stone? 
[laughs]  I  feel  like  we  had  this  conversation  about  a  year  ago. 

Esherick:   Could  be.   [laughter]   Or  two  years  ago. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 

Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Okay.   It  sounds  like  the  gold  medal  went  to  people  who  either 
were  active  in  the  profession  or  were  famous. 

Yes .  And  very  few  academics .   Bill  Wurster  was  really  known  as 
somebody  active  in  the  profession,  and  less  well  known  in 
education,  and  I  think  probably  less  well  known  in  his  ideas. 
Bill  was  full  of  ideas  that  were  expressed  in  such  a  wonderfully 
kind  of  harsh,  simple,  down-to-earth  manner  that  I  don't  think 
people  understood  exactly  what  it  was  he  was  saying.   But  he  had 
a  great  influence.  But  a  lot  of  the  memorable  things  that  he 
said  are  memorable  because  of  the  kind  of  almost  explosive 
quality. 

For  example,  I  remember  when  we  were  arguing  about  what  the 
name  of  the  new  college  should  be,  whether  it  should  continue  to 
be  the  College  of  Architecture.  At  that  time,  Harvard  had  just 
started  the  Graduate  School  of  Design,  and  somebody  offered  that 
up  as  a  possibility,  and  Bill  said,  "No,  it  sounds  like  advanced 
work  in  ladies'  hats."   [laughter]   But  the  things  that  he  said 
to  people  who  heard  them,  or  listened  to  them- -and  not  many 
people  know  about  these  things--!  think  were  memorable  and 
useful.  Whereas  the  stuff  that  Lou  had  to  say  was  not  to  my 
mind  useful,  unless  you  include  puzzlement  as  being  a  useful 
thing.   To  me,  too  mystical. 

The  provocative. 

It  isn't  even  to  me  provocative;  there's  nothing  provocative 
about  asking  somebody  what's  a  brick  want  to  be. 

Did  Wurster  travel  around  the  country,  as  you  do,  and  turn  up  at 
workshops  and  lectures? 

Well,  he  did  apparently,  but  I  just  don't  know  how  much.   I 
think  it's  easier  today,  with  Jet  aircraft,  to  rattle  around  the 
countryside  a  lot  more  than  he  did. 

When  I've  been  talking  to  people,  it's  usually  been  to 
people  with  shared  interests  and  objectives,  especially  young 
people,  students  and  so  on.  I  think  Bill  was  attentive  to  the 
same  things  but  his  settings  I  suspect  were  more  professional. 
One  of  the  good  things  about  Bill  was  that  he  listened  to 
Catherine;  he  learned  an  awful  lot  from  Catherine.  Catherine 
was  a  tremendous  influence  on  him. 

We're  discussing  what  you're  going  to  do  at  the  meetings  about 
changing  or  thinking  about  changing  the  meaning  of  the  gold 
medal? 
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Esherick:   I  don't  know  whether  the  intent  is  to  think  about  change.   The 
secretary  of  the  AIA  called  me  about  advising  an  ALA  board 
committee  on  the  gold  medal.   The  intentions  of  the  committee  at 
this  moment  are  not  really  very  clear. 

Some  of  the  recent  gold  medals,  to  me,  have  been  terribly 
disappointing,  and  the  gold  medal  addresses  reflect  that 
disappointment.   I  think  the  last  good  gold  medal  address  was 
Kevin  Roche's,  which  was  very  good,  where  he  accepted  the  medal 
on  behalf  of  people  who  worked  with  him,  and  his  clients, 
everyone  who  participated,  which  I  thought  was  a  very  good  thing 
to  have  said. 


Avoiding  Egomania 


Riess:     What  struck  me  about  the  nominating  letters  for  you  was  that  the 
writers  were  reflecting  a  feeling  that  architecture  needed  a 
leader,  and  that  architecture  needed  to  be  made  honest,  and  that 
Joe  Esherick  was  going  to  make  them  honest. 

Esherick:   Well,  that  would  certainly  be  my  hope,  but  you  don't  have  to 
give  anybody  a  medal  for  that. 

I  came  across  a  Marianne  Moore  poem  that  I  think  I  copied 
and  brought  in  for  you.   But  it's  a  neat  little  thing  called 
"Blessed  the  Man."  Do  you  know  it?  What  she  often  did  was  to 
take  fragments  of  statements  from  elsewhere  and  incorporate  them 
in  the  poem,  and  there  is  a  little  appendix  in  the  book  giving 
where  the  quotations  came  from-- James  B.  Conant,  Eisenhower's 
campaign  manager,  Eisenhower  and  so  on. 

Then  there's  a  sentence,  hers,  not  somebody  else's,  which 
says,  "Blessed  the  geniuses  who  do  not  believe  that  egomania  is 
an  obligation."  And  that's  what  the  AIA  needs  to  get  jammed 
through  their  head,  that  it's  not  an  obligation  to  do  that  sort 
of  thing. 


Joe's  Year 


Esherick:   But  on  the  gold  medal,  one  thing  I  did  learn  is  details  about 

how  it  was  awarded,  and  what  happened  last  year.   The  system  is 
that  all  the  gold  medal  candidates  are  nominated  by  national  AIA 
board  members.   Then  the  board  reviews  the  candidates  and  cuts 
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the  list  down  to  three.   Then,  additional  information  is 
gathered  for  the  final  three  and  more  formal  presentations  made. 
Lately  they've  been  hiring  an  historian  who  is  supposed  to  give 
unprejudiced  statements  about  the  individual  candidates  with 
slides  of  their  work. 

After  everybody  has  seen  that,  then  the  board  votes, 
eliminating  one  of  the  three,  Just  on  an  up-down  basis.   Then 
they  may  have  more  discussion,  and  vote  again  and  get  down  to  a 
single  finalist.   Then  there  is  a  yes-no  vote  on  the  finalist, 
and  75  percent  of  the  board  has  to  approve  the  finalist. 

I  found  out  about  this  year's  vote  from  George  Notter-- 
George  used  to  be  president  of  the  AIA  and  is  still  very  close 
to  the  AIA,  and  always  seems  to  have  the  inside  word.   George 
and  his  wife  were  in  Sacramento  over  the  Christmas  holidays  and 
drove  down  to  just  visit,  and  we  had  a  chance  to  talk  about  what 
happened  this  year. 

The  final  three  were  Frank  Gehry,  Isozaki  (I  think),  and 
Hugh  Newell  Jacobsen,  who  does  basically  very  similar  houses. 
He's  a  Washington,  D.C.,  architect,  stuff  in  the  Bahamas, 
Tidewater- -whatever . 


Riess:     Similar? 

Esherick:   It  all  ends  up  to  my  mind  looking  the  same.   Hugh  is  a 

wonderful,  bumptious  type,  speaks  in  a  loud  voice,  standard  Ivy 
League  type.   He  has  a  marvelous  languorous  wife  who  is 
something  else--I  can't  remember  what  her  name  is.   She's  one  of 
my  favorites.   I  could  go  on  about  her  for  a  long  time, 
[laughter]   She's  just  sort  of  a  model  of  a  type. 

Riess:     Well,  you'd  better  make  it  clear  what  type  it  is! 

Esherick:   I  don't  know.   She  was  probably  a  great  beauty  in  her  day,  not 
that  she  isn't  a  very  handsome  woman  now.  But  she's  dreamy  and 
vague,  and  sort  of  sets  you  to  dreaming  about  heaven  knows  what 
yourself.  And  she  has  a  slow  dreamy  voice,  a  real  character. 

[laughs]  Well,  anyway,  they  eliminated  Isozaki.  So  then 
it  was  down  to  Hugh  and  Frank  Gehry.  I  had  written  a  very 
strong  letter  in  support  of  Frank.  I  thought  he  was  Just 
somebody  who  would  revitalize  the  whole  thing,  because  I  had 
thought  that  some  of  the  previous  folks  were  sort  of  commercial 
hacks.  Nice  people,  good  designers,  people  not  so  much  Judged 
on  tonnage  but  on  how  high  the  buildings  were. 

Frank  was  a  real  shot  in  the  arm  to  me. 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


To  you? 

Yes.   So  they  take  the  vote  to  see  whether  he  gets  75  percent, 
and  he  didn't  get  75  percent.   So  they  voted  again  and  he  still 
didn't  get  75  percent.  And  the  story  that  George  tells  me  is 
that  to  the  supporters  of  the  other  two  people,  Frank  was 
anathema.   I  would  guess  that  Frank's  work  presented  a  sort  of 
disorderliness  and  suggestiveness  of  other  worlds.  The  story  I 
got  was  that  the  supporters  of  the  other  two  ganged  up  and 
decided  they  were  going  to  vote  against  Frank,  so  he  was 
eliminated  by  negative  votes,  which  I  thought  was  too  bad. 


The  same  thing  had  happened  to  me,  1  am  told, 
much  attention. 


1  never  paid 


Esherick: 


II 

People  that  I  knew  in  the  East  I  understand  were  instrumental  in 
getting  me  nominated,  but  I  think  that  the  main  support  was 
local.   I  was  told  that  the  original  idea  of  the  nomination 
came,  oddly  enough,  from  people  in  the  Southeast.  After  the 
vote  I  heard  from  somebody  that  I  had  made  it  to  finalist,  and 
then  didn't  get  the  75  percent. 

When  I  heard  about  this,  I  thought  what  we  ought  to  do  was 
to  get  a  public  relations  man  to  write  a  little  article  for  the 
press  that  said,  "Yesterday,  the  AIA  board  of  directors  almost 
nominated  Joseph  Esherick  for  the  gold  medal."   [laughter] 
Nobody  would  take  me  up  on  it,  however.  And  then  the  next  year, 
apparently  I  got  the  necessary  75  percent. 


Robert  Venturi,  and  Design  Teams 


Riess:     Were  you  in  a  run-off  with  Venturi  both  years? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know  whether  I  was  in  it  with  Bob  or  not.   Bob  has  had 
this  firm  view  that  it  was  either  going  to  be  Denise  [Scott 
Brown]  and  Bob,  or  it  wasn't  going  to  be.  There  was  then  a  big 
hassle  for  a  while  about  whether  the  gold  medal  could  be  awarded 
to  two  people  or  not,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  that 
really  wasn't  in  the  tradition  and  they  wouldn't  do  it.  Because 
there  were  a  couple  of  New  England  husband-wife  teams,  and 
there's  a  really  very  good  small  firm  of  Tod  Williams  and  Billie 
Tsien,  who's  his  wife. 

Riess:     Tsien? 
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Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 

Esherick: 

Riess: 

Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


[spells  name]  Now,  there ' s  a  lady.   [laughs]   I  was  at  a 
conference  with  Tod,  and  in  his  talk  to  the  conference  he  said 
he  was  glad  I  was  there,  and  that  he  wanted  everybody  to  know 
that  Billie  said  I  was  the  only  person  she  would  leave  Tod  for. 
Obviously  with  that  sort  of  thing,  I  have  to  be  very  fond  of 
her,  which  I  am  anyway.   She's  a  wonderful  person,  and  he's  a 
very  good  guy. 

Well,  here  we  are  talking  about  the  wives. 

The  husband-wife  partnership,  that's  a  very  interesting  problem. 
It's  not  just  loyalty.   Venturi  is  saying  that  he  couldn't  do 
what  he  does  without  the  other  person. 

And  I  think  the  reality  is  that  people  don't  even  have  to  be 
married  to  have  those  relationships,  so  that  in  a  way,  the  gold 
medal  has  all  sorts  of  classic  patriarchal  trappings  attached  to 
it. 

You  don't  particularly  remember  facing  off  with  Venturi? 
No.   I  hate  the  idea  of  competition  for  something  like  this. 

We  ended  the  last  interview  talking  about  Venturi,  and  you  said 
you  wanted  to  get  back  to  him.   Let  me  read  you  from  that 
interview.   [tape  interruption] 

In  a  way,  Bob  is  also  a  sort  of  pamphleteer,  and  my  feeling  is 
that  the  pamphlets  are  a  little  bit  overblown  and  credited  with 
being  much  more  important  than  they  really  are.  Vincent  Scully 
apparently  was  a  great  fan,  a  publicist,  really,  for  Bob  and  put 
him  on  the  map.   I  always  thought  that  Learning  from  Las  Vegas 
[by  Robert  Venturi]  was  an  interesting  book,  proposing  that  you 
could  learn  from  someplace  that  wasn't  one  of  the  great 
monuments.  It  isn't  that  he  went  to  the  Greek  islands,  or 
Paris,  or  Rome.   But  I  thought  that  if  you  wanted  to  pick 
someplace  else,  there  were  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  better  places  to 
pick  than  Las  Vegas,  which  is  a  really  eccentric  choice. 

And  then  there's  the  other  thing  that  he  wrote,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  foundation  of  post-modernism,  but  I  can't 
even  remember  the  name  of  it.  Do  you? 

I'll  get  it.  [Complexity  and  Contradiction  in  Architecture, 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1977.] 

It's  a  very  architectural  book  because  it  deals  mostly  with 
baroque  monuments.   It's  something  that  he  wrote  when  he  was  at 
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the  American  Academy  in  Rome.   I  think  it  focuses  altogether  on 
the  wrong  thing. 

I  think  Bob  does  a  lot  of  great  stuff.   I  don't  understand 
why  he  isn't  really  better  regarded,  except  by  a  kind  of  small 
in-group.   Chuck  Moore  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  I  think  one  of 
the  reasons  may  be  that  Chuck  writes  and  Bob  writes,  and  they 
express  themselves  in  their  ideas  as  well  as  in  their  work. 
They  think,  which  is  much  more  important. 

Bob  did  a  house  for  his  mother  that's  right  down  the  street 
from  my  sister's  house  that  Lou  Kahn  did.   If  you  ever  go  out 
that  way,  you  ought  to  see  both  places.   There's  a  book  about 
it.   [Mother's  House:  The  Evolution  of  Vanna  Ventur±'s  House  in 
Chestnut  Hill,  Rizzoli  Press,  New  York  1992]. 

But  Venturi's  book  [Complexity  and  Contradiction  in 
Architecture]  is  very  interesting.  The  second  edition  of  it  has 
an  appendix  [Chapter  11,  "Works,"  pp.  118-119]  that  would  be 
understandable  to  anybody,  where  he  talks  about  the  building 
just  as  the  building.   The  first  part  of  that  book  I  find  very 
esoteric  but  the  last  part  is  just  marvelous,  because  it  really 
shows  what  it  is  that  he  was  doing  when  he  was  working  as  an 
architect.   It  explains  the  house  wonderfully  well. 

Riess:     That's  interesting,  that  he  writes  or  thinks  on  two  different 
levels.   Do  you  do  that? 

Esherick:   I  don't  know.   I  try  to  be  as  straight  as  I  can  when  I'm  talking 
to  people. 

I  gave  a  talk  down  in  Woodside  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that 
was  more  fun  than  any  that  I've  given  in  a  long  period  of  time.1 
They  wanted  me  to  talk  about  Bay  Area  traditions,  and  I  used 
some  of  the  earlier  stuff,  earlier  talks  talking  about  Bay  Area 
traditions.   I  showed  a  few  slides,  and  then  I  thought  what 
would  be  more  interesting,  that  rather  than  talk  about  Willis 
Polk  or  Bernard  Maybeck  or  Julia  Morgan  as  manifest  and 
understood,  made  clear,  through  what  they  did,  to  talk  about 
what  they  were  like. 

I  never  met  Willis  Polk,  but  I  knew  Mr.  Maybeck  pretty 
well,  and  Miss  Morgan  I  felt  I  knew  very  well  because  Gardner 
Dailey  used  to  work  for  her,  and  a  lot  of  people  in  his  office 
were  graduates  of  the  Julia  Morgan  office,  and  Mr.  Steilberg,  of 
course,  was  her  head  construction  person. 


'Woodside  talk,  appended. 
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So  I  just  talked  about  what  I  remember  about  my  contacts 
with  them,  and  what  I  remember,  of  course,  are  all  the  things 
that  I  think  were  funny.  We  had  a  great  time  talking  about  all 
that  stuff.   I'm  going  to  give  that  talk  again  to  the  office  at 
some  unidentified  time. 


More  on  Frank  Gehry 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


You  said  Frank  Gehry  was  a  real  shot  in  the  arm  for  you. 
what,  why,  how? 


When, 


Well,  I  first  got  to  know  Frank  probably  twenty- five  years  ago, 
thirty  years  ago,  something  like  that,  when  we  were  doing  some 
work  for  the  Irvine  Company.   That  whole  area  down  there  around 
Irvine  and  Newport  Beach  and  so  on  is  pretty  desolate.   There 
was  a  Standard  Oil  station  that  had  just  been  built,  just  a 
Standard  Oil  station.   This  was  before  Standard  Oil  had  gone  to 
somebody  to  style  their  stations.   Standard  Oil  stations  are 
basically  all  prefabricated  today  someplace. 

I  asked  who  the  architect  was  and  found  out  that  it  was  a 
Frank  Gehry  job,  and  I  thought  it  was  so  good  that  I  told  the 
Irvine  people  that  they  ought  to  get  hold  of  this  guy,  because 
here  was  somebody  who  was  really  good  and  knew  what  was  going 
on.  And  then  I  followed  his  work  from  then  on. 

You  just  said  it  was  very  straightforward. 


Esherick:   Yes.   He's  a  good  architect.   He's  a  hell  of  a  good  architect. 
Riess:     But  why  was  that  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  you? 

Esherick:   I  was  talking  in  terms  of  recognition  of  what  he's  done,  what 
made  him  such  a  good  candidate  for  the  gold  medal.   I  thought 
there  was  a  kind  of  inventiveness  about  what  he's  doing.   I 
don't  think  all  his  stuff  is  so  red-hot,  but  he's  figured  out 
how  he  wanted  to  do  a  lot  of  interesting  things,  and  a  lot  of 
the  stuff  is  very,  very  sophisticated,  as  is  the  way  in  which 
it's  done,  with  very  heavy  reliance  on  computer-aided  design 
techniques  that  are  way  beyond  what  the  usual  person  does. 

He  uses  computer  programs,  and  I'm  not  sure  what  the 
origins  of  the  particular  programs  are,  but  Boeing  has  produced 
one.  Yacht  designers  use  similar  programs,  and  there  are 
European  ones.  His  recent  buildings  have  a  real  lively  look  to 
them  I  find  very  refreshing.  I'd  much  rather  see  that  than  all 
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this  stuff  with  marble  and  granite  and  chrome  and  colored  glass 
glued  to  everything. 

Riess:     Like  Michael  Graves? 
Esherick:   Oh,  that  stuff. 

Riess:     When  you  said  a  shot  in  the  arm,  of  course,  that  sounds  like  it 
was  an  influence,  that's  all. 

Esherick:   Well,  not  really.   I  Just  admired  what  he  did  and  I  enjoyed-- 
it's  in  the  enjoyment  of  life  department. 


EHDD  Specialties 


Riess:     A  publication  came  out  listing  the  largest  Bay  Area 

architectural  firms.   EHDD  is  nineteenth  by  size,  and  the  work 
is  described  as  "academic,  hospitality,  libraries,  aquariums, 
housing,  and  museums."  I  am  not  sure  what  hospitality  means -- 

Esherick:   [laughs]   Terrible  word.   There's  a  thing  called  the  hospitality 
industry,  which  means  hotels  and  restaurants.  When  we  acquired 
an  interior  design  firm,  their  main  work  was  hospitality  work. 
I  think  it's  a  terrible  word,  and  I've  been  trying  to  get  it  out 
of  our  lexicon  around  here.   I'd  rather  say  what  it  is,  like 
hotels  and  restaurants. 

Riess:     Thinking  about  this  list  of  EHDD  work,  specialties,  I  wondered 
if  you  could  make  a  statement  about  the  work  that  this  firm  has 
chosen  not  to  do.  This  tags  on  to  your  getting  the  gold  medal 
and  holding  the  line  in  some  way. 

Esherick:   Well,  I  think  basically,  we  have  chosen  to  avoid  things  that  are 
exploitative.   I  think  that  probably  in  a  nutshell  is  what  it 
is. 

[laughing]  You  know,  we  were  talking  today  about  an 
aquarium  in  connection  with  casinos,  so  that  people  who  got 
tired  of  gambling  could  seek  some  relief  from  gambling  by  going 
out  and  wandering  around  and  looking  at  fish  or  animals  in  cages 
or  something  like  that.  Well,  that  to  me  is  exploitation  of  a 
kind  that  is  distasteful,  and  it  was  to  everybody  else.   In  this 
committee  meeting  of  about  five  or  six  people,  it  was 
resoundingly  canned  as  a  possibility. 

Riess:     Have  you  been  asked  to  do  a  casino? 
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Esherick:   No.   And  I'd  just  as  soon  avoid  it,  although  I  have  some  good 

friends  in  Minneapolis,  what  is  now  the  Cunningham  Group  who  do 
a  lot  of  casino  work.   They  started  doing  casino  stuff  for  one 
of  the  local  Minnesota  bands. 

Riess:     Indian  bands,  you  mean? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Tribes  are  known  as  bands  back  there,  I  gather.   They've 

done  very  successful  work,  and  they've  done  a  lot  of  casinos  for 
them,  and  the  casinos  have  been  good  because  they  have  provided 
income  for  the  tribe,  and  then  the  tribe,  or  the  band,  has  then 
used  that  money  quite  well,  for  schools  and  for  housing  that  the 
Cunningham  Group  does  in  a  very  responsible  way. 

Riess:     The  kinds  of  things  you  have  chosen  not  to  do  would  be 
exploitative,  you're  saying. 

Esherick:   Yes.   And  John  Cunningham  has  managed  to  do  it  very  well.   The 

difficulty  is  that  as  soon  as  you  get  in  the  casino  business,  it 
really  gets  out  of  the  Indians'  hands,  and  there  are  a  whole 
bunch  of  gambling  facility  operators  who  are  sitting  around,  and 
they're  all  over  the  place.   John  now  knows  how  to  do  that  sort 
of  thing,  so  they're  doing  gambling  casinos  in  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  doing  riverboats.   I  think  John's  group  is  a  little 
bit  troubled  by  it.   John's  a  very  interesting,  ethical  guy,  and 
he  does  the  best  he  can  to  defend  the  Indians,  but  against  those 
gambling  people,  nobody's  getting  a  fair  shake. 

Riess:     I  guess  good  architecture  doesn't  take  care  of  that  problem. 

Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  that's  right.   You  don't  have  to  do  it,  though. 
There's  no  obligation  that  you  team  up  with  bad  guys. 


Marriages  and  Maturity 


Riess:     I  love  my  next  question,  and  I  knew  that  sometime  I  had  to  ask 

it.  But  I  am  putting  it  into  a  larger  context.   It's  clear  that 
for  some  artists,  like  Picasso,  that  his  art  takes  a  new  turn 
with  the  introduction  of  a  new  wife  or  a  mistress. 

Esherick:   I  knew  that  was  what  it  was  going  to  be.   [laughter] 
Riess:     But  don't  you  admire  the  way  this  is  being  cast? 
Esherick:   Yes. 
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Riess:     I  think  this  is  quite  legitimate:  would  architectural  historians 
in  the  future  be  able  to  look  at  watershed  moments- -this  gives 
you  an  easy  out,  because  you  could  Just  say  no  to  me  at  this 
point --but  anyway,  do  you  think  that  personal  changes  in  your 
life  have  accounted  for  changes  in  your  work? 

Esherick:   Well,  without  any  question.   I  would  much  prefer  to  have  not  had 
such  a  complicated  life  with  so  many  allegiances,  and 
discontinued  allegiances.   I've  probably  been  wed  more  to  my 
work  than  to  anything  else.   I've  learned  an  awful  lot  as  time 
has  gone  on.   I  hope  that  I've  learned  to  be  less  stupid  over 
time,  and  a  little  bit  more  generous  with  people. 

I  think  that  teaching  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it—again,  I 
apologize,  I  keep  saying  I  should  never  say  teaching.   But  I 
think  my  association  with  students,  and  also  my  association  with 
my  children,  has  had  a  really  tremendous  influence,  and 
continues  to  have  a  tremendous  influence.  I'm  very  fond  of  all 
the—well,  actually,  I  like  all  the  ex-wives  too.   But  the 
contact  with  the  kids  has  been  important. 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  what  I'm  describing  is  some 
kind  of  maturing  process,  or  at  least  getting  better  at  being 
decent. 

Riess:     That's  hard,  because  you  come  across  as  decent,  there's  no 
question  about  you  being  decent. 

Esherick:   Yes,  but  I  probably  didn't  always. 
Riess:     Was  there  a  lot  of  big  ego  in  the  beginning? 
Esherick:   I  don't  think  so. 
it 

Esherick:   To  quote  Marianne  Moore,  I  never  thought  that  egomania  was  a 
duty,  or  an  obligation,  or  however  it  goes. 

Riess:     But  what  was  the  difference?  What  were  you  born  with  that  has 
been  kind  of  grounded  by  your  teaching  and — 

Esherick:  Well,  I  think  my  own  family  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  My  mother 
was  a  very  interesting  person.  I  think  one  could  describe  her 
as  being  basically  self-educated.  She  read  a  great  deal,  she 
loved  the  theater.  From  the  time  I  was  a  kid,  she  used  to  take 
me  to  the  theater,  Saturday  matinees.   She  was  a  flaming 
liberal,  a  real  militant  Democrat. 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


My  father  was  an  engineer  and  reasonably  well-to-do,  and 
traveled  in  social  groups  that  were  probably  pretty  straight, 
standard  Philadelphia  Republican,  Union  League  types,  although 
my  father  would  never  join  the  Union  League,  didn't  like  it.  My 
mother  and  father  were  Roosevelt  Democrats,  and  I  think  all  that 
stuff  somehow  or  other  rubbed  off  on  me.   It  was  the  sort  of 
standard  middle-class  family.   I  was  born  in  a  row  house,  and— 

But  as  you  describe  yourself  now,  it  sounds  like  you  could  have 
stayed  on  the  East  Coast  and  become  a  successful  sort  of  society 
architect. 

I  don't  think  so.   [laughter]   Since  I've  stopped  drinking,  just 
because  it  gave  me  hay  fever  and  made  me  sleepy  at  night  so  I 
couldn't  read,  I  can't  stand  to  stand  up  at  cocktail  parties 
that  long  and  make  the  kind  of  small  talk  that's  necessary  to  be 
a  social  success. 

What  have  you  just  described  to  me,  Joe,  other  than  a  good, 
liberal,  well-educated  background  with  an  inquiring  mind? 
What's  wrong  with  that? 


Nothing . 
nicely. 


It's  just  that  I'm  too  dumb  to  think  up  how  to  say  it 


No,  but  I  thought  you  were  trying  to  explain  what  it  was  about 
you  at  a  certain  age  that  allowed  you  to—whatever  you're 
getting  at  allowed  your  first  marriage  to  fail,  or  allowed  you 
to  be  unconscious  of  other  people's  needs,  or  whatever  you're 
getting  at.   I  don't  know  what  you're  getting  at.  And  I  hate  to 
put  these  words  in  your  mouth. 

Well,  I  think  the  facts  are  that  the  first  one  didn't  fail — or 
failed  less  than  I  thought  that  there  was  another  one  that  was 
going  to  be  better  or  something  like  that,  which  is  a  terrible 
way  to  exist.   I  think  Becky  and  I  would  have  had  a  relatively 
constrained  life.  You  ought  to  meet  her  sometime,  she's 
something  else,   [laughs]  I  mean,  she's  a  real  dynamo,  and 
she's  a  year  or  so  older  than  I  am,  a  year  and  a  half  older, 
something  like  that.  But  she's  just  going  strong. 

Can  we  think  about  these  women  as  muses? 

Well,  I  don't  think  any  of  them  were  muses.  I  think  that  was 
the  problem.   I  think  if  they  had  been,  It  would  have  been 
better.  Except  for  Norma,  who  is  so  wonderfully  down  to  earth 
and  practical  about  everything.  Her  father  was  a  farm  labor 
organizer.  Not  an  organizer  in  a  political  or  union  sense,  but 
a  contractor  I  guess  would  be  the  better  way  to  put  it.   And  she 
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Riess: 

Esherick: 

Riess: 

Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


went  to  camp  and  had  all  that  experience  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
such  a  national  disgrace,  and  a  not  very  happy  first  marriage. 
But  she's  a  very  independent  person. 

She's  just  so  wonderfully  sensible  that  if  1  begin  to  get 
esoteric  or  off  the  deep  end,  she  straightens  me  out.   She's 
really  basically  more  conservative  than  I  am,  I  think.   But  we 
talk  about  almost  everything,  not  so  much  about  architecture, 
but  about  political  and  social  and  ethical  issues,  politics  and 
so  on.   So  that  if  there's  any  kind  of  a  muse,  she  is  it. 

^  t 

I  never  read  the  book  that  came  out  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
Nora  [Houghton  Mifflin,  1988 J,  the  biography  of  Joyce's  wife. 
Not  having  read  the  book,  it's  easy  to  say  that  this 
relationship  is  the  same  as  Joyce  and  Nora.   But  I  have  an 
expectation  that  when  I  get  around  to  reading  the  book,  that  I 
will  find  that  that's  maybe  the  case. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  to  talk  about  this  without  making 
it  look  as  though  there  was  something  wanting  in  the  other 
people,  or  being  critical  in  some  sort  of  negative  way  about 
them,  which--!  mean,  if  there's  any  fault  in  the  failures,  it's 
my  fault.   So  that's  about  as  far  as  I  can  reasonably  go. 

Yes.   It's  just  that  you  appreciate  women  so  much. 
Yes.   Well.   Everybody  should. 

Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  visible  breaks  in  your  work 
between  one  relationship  and  another? 

No,  I  don't  think  anything  changed  very  much.   I  think  that 
Becky  was  so  well  connected  socially  that—it's  an  odd  thing, 
because  she's  as  wild-eyed  a  radical  as  you're  going  to  find.   1 
think  you  know  that  her  grandfather  was  Colonel  Wood. 

Yes,  Charles  Erskine  Scott  Wood,  right. 

And  she  very  much  shows  the  C.E.S.  Wood  heritage  or  whatever  you 
would  want  to  call  it.  But  I  always  felt  a  little  bit  somehow 
or  other — I  was  afraid  of  being  constrained,  and  being  labeled- 
living  in  Marin  County  was  too  much  of  a  pain  in  the  ass.   I 
don't  know  that  I  can  explain  it.  My  daughter  Lisa  might  be 
able  to  explain  it  better  than  I  can,  and  she's  pretty 
forthright . 

Because  of  the  travel  and  the  hours—divorce  and  disruption  in 
architects'  lives  must  happen  a  lot. 
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Esherick:   Yes.   Well,  it  does,  I  think.   It's  tough  on  wives.   Becky  at 
least  was  an  architect  and  had  a  potential  life.   Ann  didn't. 

Norma  parted  company  with  her  first  husband  when  she  was 
pregnant  with  her  third  child,  threw  him  out.   She  had  to 
support  the  family  from  then  on  all  by  herself,  and  has  done  an 
extraordinary  job  in  doing  that.   She's  addicted  to  work.   She 
retires  in  June,  and  I  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen  then. 
It's  going  to  be  interesting. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  would  be  to  come  closer  to  retiring 
when  she  does,  but  the  stuff  I've  got  going  has  got  a  couple  of 
years  of  work  attached  to  it,  so  I  don't  think  I  can  retire  in 
June.   But  I'd  better  do  something  to  stop  for  a  while,  because 
I'm  getting  tired.   I  haven't  had  a  vacation  in  probably  about 
four  years,  and  that's  stupid.  And  of  course,  neither  has  Norma 
had  any  kind  of  a  real  vacation. 

[tape  interruption] 

I  don't  have  the  energy  to  manage  a  really  big  job,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there's  so  much  detail  in  a  lot  of  that  stuff 
that  it  frankly  bores  me  a  little  bit  to  manage  it.   At  my  age 
there's  less  opportunity  for  real  thought  if  you're  loaded  with 
detail. 

But  right  now,  a  whole  bunch  of  houses  have  come  along  that 
are  really  interesting.  And  the  other  thing,  the  direction  of 
the  office  is  to  me  very  important  and  really  critical.   So  I 
spend  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  help  guide  the  direction  of  the 
office,  and  to  help  think  through  some  things. 


Community  Work.  1995-1996 


Esherick:   I  think  my  main  interest  now  is  in  the  sort  of  community  work 
that  I  got  started  with  in  the  Tenderloin.  I  just  made  a  note 
to  myself  that  I've  got  to  call  my  friends  over  in  Oakland  and 
get  started  on  more  of  the  same. 

Riess:     Is  that  another  school?  What's  in  Oakland? 

Esherick:  Well,  it's  the  Oakland  Family  Services  Center,  which  is  a  group 
out  in  the  Fruitvale  area.  It  started  around  a  commercial  day 
care  center  that  somebody  had  that  then  was  taken  over  by  a 
community  group.  There  was  such  a  need  for  day  care  in  the 
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community  that  all  the  people  in  the  community  got  together  and 
just  made  it  work. 

They  now  have  an  extraordinary  operation  of  all  sorts  of 
family  services,  many  small  things,  that  cluster  around  this 
little  day  care  center.   There's  one  that's  called  Young  People 
at  Risk- -some thing  like  that.   It's  run  by  a  black  guy  and  a 
white  woman  who  are  partners  in  this  thing.   They  don't  have  a 
big  operation.   There  are  about  twenty  kids  that  they  shepherd 
around  and  try  to  help. 

They  needed  a  place  to  meet,  and  the  Oakland  Family 
Services  Center  provided  them  with  a  place  to  meet  and  with 
minimal  services  and  so  on.   They've  got  everything.   They've 
got  a  little  keeping-the-community-clean  group,  and  they  get 
funds  so  that  the  kids  can  help  and  get  paid  keeping  the 
sidewalks  and  everything  clean.  And  if  somebody  has  a  run-down 
yard,  the  kids  call  on  the  people  and  say,  "Can  we  help  weed 
your  lawn?"  So  they  come  in  and  they  weed  the  lawn,  they  plant 
flowers,  it's  just  terrific. 

Riess:     What  are  you  doing  with  them? 
Esherick:   Oh,  I  listen. 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


But  you're  not  designing  with  them? 

I  want  to,  but  I  just  haven't  had  the  time  to  do  it. 
generate  ideas  for  them. 


I  try  to 


Riess: 


I  had  wanted  to  get  some  students  at  Berkeley  involved. 
Eventually,  I  will.   Eventually  somebody  over  there  at  Berkeley 
is  going  to  make  some  kind  of  sense — I  mean,  there  was  one 
student  I  worked  with  when  the  Tenderloin  School  got  started  and 
a  faculty  member  asked  her  why  she  wanted  to  work  in  the 
community,  and  she  said  because  she  wanted  to  be  able  to  talk  to 
people  in  the  community  and  find  out  what  they  really  thought 
about  it,  and  what  they  wanted  in  the  school. 

The  faculty  member  said  something  like,  "Well,  what  good  is 
that  going  to  do  you?"  Which  just  infuriated  me.  Fortunately, 
he--obviously  a  male--came  around  and  recognized  that  she  did 
get  something  out  of  it.  But  I  think  there  are  so  many 
wonderful  questions  in  all  of  that. 

This  list  I  mentioned  said  the  two  notable  Bay  Area  projects  for 
EHDD  were  the  Monterey  Bay  Aquarium  and  the  Tenderloin  School. 


Esherick:   Yes,  that's  good. 
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Riess:     In  fact,  I  didn't  know  it  was  done. 
Esherick:   It  isn't.   [laughs] 

Riess:     So  the  kinds  of  things  you're  working  on  are  houses,  and  working 
with  groups,  and  you're  working  on  some  brow- furrowing  problems 
about  the  office. 

Esherick:   Yes.   I  only  get  paid  on  jobs  that  are  really  paying  jobs.   I 
don't  draw  any  kind  of  a  salary  here.   I  only  get  paid  for  the 
hours  when  I'm  actually  meeting  with  a  paying  client,  and  then 
the  client  pays  me  through  the  office.   The  Tenderloin  School 
thing  is  so  difficult,  and  the  fee  is  so  low,  and  I  want  to  do 
so  much  more  than  what  the  fee  would  pay  for  anyway,  that  I  just 
don't  get  paid  for  it. 

Riess:     Does  that  mean  that  you're  putting  someone  else  out  of  work  in 
some  way? 

Esherick:   No,  I  don't  think  really.   In  fact,  I  think  I've  been  able  to 
help  some  people.   Jennifer  Devlin,  who's  running  the  job,  her 
capabilities  are  expanded  so  because  of  this  experience  that 
it's  remarkable. 

Riess:     Joe,  I  think  that  what-- [telephone  interruption] 

Sounds  like  the  profession  still  has  some  kind  of  moral 
hold  on  you. 

Esherick:   Well,  it  does.   [talking  about  phone  interruption  and  travel 
plans]   That  was  about  going  to  Memphis--! 'd  better  find  out 
when  the  hell  that  is.  The  first  thing  you  know,  I'll  be 
supposed  to  be  in  Memphis  and  not  have  a  plane  ticket. 

I  really  hate  it — flying  is  tiring.  This  trip  to  Boston 
was  exhausting.  At  least  I  fly  in  the  rear  seats,  so  the  people 
that  I  talk  to,  what  little  talking  I  do,  are  nice,  ordinary 
folks.  You  get  a  feeling  that  you're  part  of  a  world,  instead 
of  sitting  up  there  in  front,  high  above  all  the  noise  and 
chatter. 

[tape  interruption] 
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Praia  Grande.  1970-1972 


Riess:     Okay,  now  will  you  tell  me  the  story  of  Praia  Grande  and  the 

office  in  those  years?  Chuck  and  Peter  and  George  talked  about 
it  somewhat  from  this  end. 

Esherick:   Let's  start  from  the  beginning.   I  was  at  Berkeley  meeting  a 

class,  I  think  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon  came  down  to  get  some 
lunch,  and  then  had  a  message  that  I  was  supposed  to  call  a  guy 
in  Geneva,  a  fellow  called  Glenn  Isaacson  who's  now  a  developer 
around  here. 

I  had  known  Glenn  for  some  time.  Glenn's  a  very  bright 
guy.   He  graduated  from  law  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
twenty,  something  like  that--I  guess  he  finished  college  when  he 
was  sixteen  and  nobody  would  believe  that  he  should  be  taken 
seriously,  so  he  went  to  law  school  to  put  on  some  years. 

Glenn  was  working  for  the  Redevelopment  Agency  here,  and 
his  wife  was  Swiss.   Somehow  or  other  he  got  a  job  with—what 
the  hell  is  the  name  of  the  guy?  Bernie--I'll  think  of  what 
Bernie's  last  name  was  after  a  while  [Cornfeld] .   [Bernie]  had 
an  investment  company  in  Europe,  I.O.S.,  and  he  collected  a 
whole  bunch  of  entrepreneurial  types  together,  and  they  were 
doing  all  sorts  of  weird  stuff.   He  was  an  American. 
Eventually,  the  whole  thing  blew  up,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  those 
folks  couldn't  come  back  to  this  country. 

Riess:     What  do  you  mean  weird  stuff? 

Esherick:   Oh,  shaky  investments  and  so  on.  And  it  was  used  as  a  way  to 

get  money  out  of  this  country  into  Swiss  bank  accounts  and  give 
it  the  look  of  some  legitimacy.  Glenn  didn't  know  this,  but  did 
know  that  Cornfeld  wanted  somebody  who  knew  a  good  real  estate 
investment.   Glenn  signed  on  to  deal  with  one  of  l.O.S.'s  real 
estate  units.   He  found  out  after  a  while  what  it  was  like  and 
quit. 

After  he  quit,  he  was  approached  by  a  guy  by  the  name  of 
Leon  Levy  in  Geneva.  Levy  was  interested  in  development.   He 
had  a  commodity  trading  organization  in  Geneva.   He  was  a  very 
interesting  guy,  tremendously  bright.  He  was  one  of  the  last 
folks  kicked  out  of  Egypt  in  their  anti-Semitic  campaign  in  the 
late  sixties.  Levy  had  been  a  doorman  at  a  very  fancy  hotel  in 
Cairo,  the  hotel  where  the  Russians  stayed—it  was  the  time  that 
they  were  trying  to  get  the  Aswan  Dam  built. 
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Apparently  Levy's  role  was  to  get  money  from  the  Russians 
to  Geneva  and  put  it  in  Swiss  bank  accounts.   He  did  that  for  a 
while,  so  there  was  a  big  connection  in  his  organization  with 
all  sorts  of  strange  folks  in  these  money-moving  markets. 

Riess:     You  say  he  was  the  doorman? 

Esherick:   When  he  was  in  the  capacity  of  running  money  into  Switzerland. 
I  later  came  to  believe  that  was  the  main  function  of  Levy's 
operation—getting  offshore  money  into  Swiss  banks. 

ff 

Esherick:   At  the  time  of  the  Portuguese  revolution  in  '74 — I  was  always 
apprehensive  about  going  back  to  Portugal,  because  my  passport 
would  have  trips  from  Lisbon,  and  I'd  make  a  stop  in  Spain,  and 
then  I'd  go  to  Geneva,  and  then  I'd  go  to  Frankfurt,  or  I'd  go 
to  Brussels--!  just  looked  like  a  courier,  my  passport  was  just 
unbelievably  filled. 

But  anyway,  Levy  had  wanted  to  do  a  big  development  in  the 
Algarve,  what  he  called  "a  great  touristic  city."  His  idea  was, 
because  the  Algarve  was  such  a  beautiful  part  of  Portugal,  if 
you  turned  all  these  northern  Europeans  loose  on  the  Algarve, 
you'd  ruin  it.   His  claim  was  that  he  was  saving  the  Algarve  by 
doing  this  great  big  playpen  where  he'd  keep  all  the  Europeans, 
and  they  wouldn't  go  anyplace  else.   That  was  his  argument  with 
the  Ministry  of  Tourism. 

Anyway,  Glenn  was  working  for  Levy  on  the  development  in 
the  Algarve,  just  doing  the  technical  side  of  development,  and 
Levy  was  finding  the  investors .   I  could  go  on  about  this 
forever — the  investors  were  people  like  Konrad  Adenauer,  the  ex- 
chancellor  of  Germany.  Adenauer  was  one  of  the  investors,  and 
I'd  have  the  wonderful  task  of  going  to  Germany  to  talk  to 
Adenauer's  associates. 

Riess:     Let's  get  your  role  in  all  this. 

Esherick:  I  was  there  as  architect  for  the  project  and  to  give  it  some 
measure  of  credibility. 

Riess:     You  had  a  call  from  Glenn  Isaacson. 

Esherick:  Yes,  he  asked  if  I  was  interested  in  coming  there  to  meet  Levy 

and  work  out  an  arrangement  to  do  the  drawings  for  his  touristic 
city.   So  we  got  started  doing  that. 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


It  was  hectic,  because  we  did  all  the  work  here.   George 
and  Pete  went  to  the  Algarve  a  couple  of  times,  and  John 
Rutherford,  our  engineer,  went  down  there.  We  did  extensive 
designs  for  the  project  in  considerable  detail.   The  model  of  it 
you've  seen;  it's  a  monstrous  big  thing  of  about,  oh,  six  or 
eight  five-star  hotels,  and  then  a  whole  bunch  of  four-star 
hotels,  apartments  and  condominiums  and  golf  courses. 

You  were  over  there  all  the  time? 

No,  I  wasn't  there  all  the  time.   I  commuted.  My  last  class  was 
on  a  Thursday.   Thursday  night  I  would  fly  either  to  Geneva  or 
Lisbon,  and  then  I'd  take  the  Monday  night  flight  back  so  that  I 
could  meet  my  class  on  Tuesday.   I  was  part-time  and  just  taught 
two  days  a  week  then.   It  was  exhausting.   There  was  one  fifty- 
two-week  period  when  I  made  twenty-six  trips  to  Europe,  and 
that's  why  I  don't  like  to  fly.   One  thing  I  will  say  for  it  is 
that  I  flew  first  class.   I  had  the  good  sense  to  make  that  deal 
with  him.   Money  didn't  seem  to  mean  anything  to  him,  and  he 
paid  his  bills. 

Then  I  was  asked  if  I  would  come  and  manage  the  project  in 
Lisbon.   At  that  time,  I  was  sort  of  fed  up  with  a  lot  of  the 
detail  around  here,  so  I  went  to  Lisbon  and  was  the  sort  of  go- 
between.   I  would  send  directions  back  to  the  office,  and  then 
all  the  stuff  would  get  drawn  up  here. 

What  do  you  mean,  you  were  fed  up  with  a  lot  of  the  detail 
around  here?  You  mean  other  projects,  or--? 


I  don't  know—other  projects--!  don't  know, 
it. 


I  was  just  weary  of 


Riess:     I  just  wondered  if  you  were  between  wives  at  that  point. 

Esherick:   No,  I  wasn't.  Actually,  we  moved  to  Lisbon,  Ann  and  the  kids 

went,  and  we  put  the  kids  in  school.  They  went  to  the  Lycee  and 
improved  their  French,  and  got  a  little  Portuguese. 

Riess:     It,  the  whole  scheme,  felt  like  it  was  going  to  work?   I  mean, 
it  must  have. 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  thought  it  was  going  to  work.  Levy  was  probably  the 
greatest  con  man  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life.   He  had  me 
believing  completely  in  the  legitimacy  of  this  project. 

I  now  think  that  he  never  had  any  intention  to  build  the 
project,  but  that  what  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  all  the 
permits  and  then  sell  the  whole  deal.  My  function  was  to  get 
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the  permits  because  I  had  the  credibility  to  deal  with  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  with  the  Ministry  of  Tourism  and 
the  local  conseilho,  the  local  council.   I  think  he  was  going  to 
sell  the  development  rights  to  somebody  when  he  had  the  permits. 

Riess:     And  the  plans  too? 

Esherick:   The  plans  and  everything  else.   The  plans  weren't  that  complete. 

It  all  stopped  in  1972,  just  before  the  revolution.   There 
were  two  alternative  interpretations  of  Levy's  intentions.   One, 
to  sell  the  development;  the  other  was  that  it  may  have  been  a 
front  to  run  money  around.  At  that  time,  people,  wealthy 
Portuguese,  were  trying  to  get  out  of  Angola  and  Mozambique  with 
their  money.  At  that  time  it  was  believed  that  the  revolution 
would  be  started  in  the  colonies. 

There's  a  wonderful  book  by  an  army  general,  Antonio  De 
Spinola,  called  Portugal  o  Future,  Portugal  and  the  Future.   His 
argument  was  that  continental  Portugal  should  become  the  colony 
of  a  confederation  of  Angola  and  Mozambique,  and  they  were  going 
to  reverse  the  whole  procedure. 

Anyway,  Levy  was  smart,  and  his  intelligence  was  pretty 
good,  and  he  may  have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  the 
revolution.   It  was  evident--!  knew  a  lot  of  young  Portuguese, 
there  were  some  working  in  the  office,  and  their  friends  would 
come  in,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  would  say,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  tonight?"  I'd  say,  "Well,  I  thought  we  would  go  out 
and  have  dinner  in  such-and-such  place." 

They'd  say,  "Oh,  well,  that  isn't  very  good  today,  the  chef 
is  off,"  or  something  like  that.  "You  ought  to  go  here,"  so  I'd 
take  their  advice,  and  then  the  next  morning  I'd  find  out  that  a 
car  bomb  blew  up  next  to  the  restaurant  where  I  was  going  to  go. 

It  was  really  an  interesting  time  to  be  there.  The  army 
maintained  records  of  all  the  dissidents  in  a  records  building 
that  was  up  near  our  office,  and  one  day  I  looked  out  the 
window,  and  here's  smoke  all  over  the  place  and  fire  alarms  and 
everything,  and  they  had  got  in  and  burned  down  the  records 
office,  set  fire  to  all  the  records. 

As  an  architectural  experience  it  had  its  limits,  but  as  a 
political  and  social  experience,  it  was  marvelous.  I  ran  the 
office  in  four  different  languages — with  a  lot  of  help,  of 
course.  I  had  a  lot  of  good  Portuguese  friends,  and  had  some 
contact  with  useful  European  press.   I  used  to  subscribe  to 
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Riess: 

Esherick: 

Riess: 

Esherick: 


Riess: 

Esherick: 

Riess: 


Espresso,  Express,  which  is  a  Portuguese  radical  weekly.   The 
editor  of  it  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  '74  revolution. 

When  I  came  back  here  I  continued  to  read  it,  and  I  found 
all  sorts  of  things  that  were  not  being  printed  in  this  country. 
We  had  relatively  little  information  on  Afghanistan  and  how  that 
was  being  funded,  and  there  it  was  produced  weekly,  and  really 
of  great  interest. 

Levy's  organization  was  unbelievable.  There  were  all  these 
mysterious  Middle  Eastern  types  wandering  around  who  were  really 
scary.  He  had  Trujillo's  bagman  on  his  staff.  The  nicest  guy 
in  the  organization  was  a  guy  that  I  was  told  was  a  former  Stern 
gang  bank  robber  and  assassin.  His  name  is  Herbert  Nimri.  When 
he  left  Cornfeld's  I.O.S.  he  went  to  work  for  Levy's  Finalgarve. 

After  I  quit  and  came  back  here,  Norbert  asked  me  to 
consult  on  a  project  of  his  in  Athens  for  somebody  who  owned  a 
quarry  in  the  middle  of  Athens.  The  quarry  operators  kept 
blowing  up  other  people's  houses,  and  the  owner  decided  that 
maybe  there  was  a  better  use  for  the  quarry  than  to  get  stone 
out,  and  he  decided  to  build  a  hotel  there.   So  I  was  hired  by 
Nimri  to  help  him  go  meet  with  these  people,  and  I  spent  a  fair 
amount  of  time  in  Athens  on  that.   It  was  a  lot  of  fun.   It  was 
a  great,  crazy  experience. 

Well,  as  you  describe  it,  it  sounds  completely  fantastical,  and 
it  sounds  like  you  were—you'd  kind  of  lost  your  grip.   But  it 
must  have  been  very- -must  have  had  a  real  life  of  its  own. 

Oh,  it  did. 

And  it  made  some  kind  of  sense? 

Well,  I  took  it  seriously.   I  was  trying  to  do  it  right,  just  as 
I  was  trying  to  do  the  thing  for  Nimri  right.  And  at  that  time, 
the  early  seventies,  as  I  recall  it,  it  was  very  slow  around 
here,  and  we  needed  the  work.  I  was  getting  paid  to  promote  it 
and  I  was  getting  paid  by  the  Greek  quarry  owners. 

And  money  was  coming  back? 
Yes,  I  had  no  problem. 

You  were  like  a  Mexican  laborer  who  came  north  to  work  and  send 
money  back  to  your  people. 


Esherick:   Yes,  exactly. 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Not  exactly,  but — [laughs] 

I  was  very  well  paid  for  what  I  did.   But  it  was  interesting, 
and  we  explored  a  lot  of  hotel  forms  that  were  fascinating,  and 
I  worked  out  the  geometry  of  some  very  complex  building  shapes, 
those  sloped  shapes.   It  was  a  lot  of  fun. 

When  you  talk  about  it,  it  sounds  a  little  bit  like  the  kind  of 
fun  that  Christo  has  when  he  gets  started  on  a  project. 


Yes,  it's  probably  as  dreamworld  as  that  is, 
least  got  the  fence  built.   [laughter] 


I  mean,  he  at 


The  Blank  Page,  and  a  New  Development  in  Carmel  Valley 
[Interview  30:  March  19,  1996]  ft 


Riess:     We're  conducting  this  interview  in  Joe's  car,  in  the  EHDD 

parking  lot,  because  the  work  that  is  going  on  for  the  seismic 
retrofitting  of  the  office  is  too  loud  to  have  a  normal 
conversation!   [laughter] 

My  question,  Joe:  have  there  been  moments  in  your  career 
when  you've  hit  a  wall,  like  a  writer  facing  a  blank  page? 
Maybe  on  certain  jobs?  The  question  is  more  how  you  pushed 
through  them. 

Esherick:   I  wish  I  knew.  I  find  I  get  stimulated  by  other  people,  and 

that's  why  it's  difficult  doing  a  competition,  or  where  you  have 
nobody  to  talk  to  and  confirm  whether  you're  doing  the  right 
thing  or  not,  or  to  stimulate  the  process.   Right  now  we're 
doing  what  I  guess  amounts  to  a  design  for  a  model  house,  down 
in  Carmel  Valley.  Have  I  talked  to  you  about  this  at  all? 

Riess:     No. 

Esherick:  Well,  these  people  have  bought  a  huge  ranch  up  the  Carmel 
Valley,  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley.  The  holding  is 
fourteen  and  a  half  miles  long  and  about  four  miles  wide. 
There's  been  a  big  battle  about  the  development — other  people 
have  wanted  to  come  in  and  develop  it,  with  three  thousand 
houses,  or  something  like  that.  They  paid  a  huge  amount  of 
money  for  it,  and  I  hesitate  to  say  how  much  it  was — simply 
because  I  can't  remember  exactly  what  it  was. 

Riess:     Who's  doing  it? 
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Esherick:   Well,  it's  a  development  group,  and  most  of  the  people  came  out 
of  a  bunch  of  developers  called  Pacific  Union.   There's  a 
Pacific  Union  Real  Estate  Company  here  in  San  Francisco,  but 
then  there's  a  developer  by  the  name  of  Pacific  Union,  and  I 
don't  know- -I  really  don't  know  who  they  are.   They're  kind  of 
hyper.  Anyway,  they've  been  working  on  this  thing,  and  have  a 
huge  investment  just  in  drawing  and  documentation  by  the  planner 
that  they've  hired. 

They  decided  to  go  for  approval  for  only  three  hundred 
houses.   The  houses  are  on  fairly  remote  sites,  spread  out  all 
over  the  place.   The  individual  sites,  what  they  will  sell,  will 
be  roughly  ten  acres,  but  then  they'll  restrict  the  development 
area  on  the  site,  which  they  with  wondrous  irony  have  called  the 
"homelands."   [laughter]   You  get  a  big  ten-acre  site,  and  then 
you  have  your  homeland  in  the  middle  of  your  ten-acre  site  and 
you're  not  allowed  to  develop  outside  the  homeland.   But  that 
area  is  roughly  three  acres,  so  you  can  do  almost  anything. 

They've  done  an  interesting  thing,  they've  hired  six 
architects,  two  of  them  from  back  East,  Bob  Stern  and  Hugh 
Jacobsen,  which  will  be  a  real  gas.   Buzz  Yudell's  doing  one. 
Bob  Hart,  who  is  the  planner,  is  doing  one,  Tom  Beeby  from 
Chicago,  and  us.  We  will  all  do  design's  and  then  models. 

Riess:     Does  Pacific  Union  dream  that  you  will  all  work  together  in  some 
way? 

Esherick:   No.   We  will  meet  together  at  some  time,  and  then  what  comes  out 
of  that  I  don't  know.  We're  meeting  in  the  middle  of  next 
month.   We've  got  about  a  month  to  get  this  thing  cranked  out. 
I've  actually  started  on  it  and  have  been  down  there.   They  have 
a  bunch  of  people  who  have  signed  up  for  lots,  whom  they  call 
the  trustees.  And  they  selected  among  the  trustees  a  group  of 
people  who  will  represent  the  community,  and  they  have  asked 
them  to  fill  out  a  questionnaire  that  talks  about  what  kind  of  a 
house  they  would  like  to  have.  We've  been  assigned  somebody. 

The  questionnaire  is  in  the  form  of  a  big  book,  and  they 
just  gave  us  the  original  copy  of  it.  It  talks  about  how  they 
plan  to  live  in  the  place,  whether  they're  going  to  entertain  a 
lot,  whether  they  want  a  one-storey  or  a  two-storey  house, 
whatever.  But  you  never  really  get  to  talk  to  anybody.  I  have 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  it's  like  there,  although  I  don't 
have  very  detailed  information  about  wind,  temperature,  and 
everything  else. 

We  have  a  very  open  site  which  has  more  of  a  slope  to  it 
than  I  think  they  thought  they  were  giving  us.   The  people  whose 
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program  we're  using  want  a  one-storey  house,  but  there's  almost 
ten  feet  of  slope  across  the  site.  They  don't  want  to  go  in  and 
chew  everything  up.   So  it  looks  as  though  the  house  is  probably 
going  to  step  down  the  hill  in  terraces  with  little  garden 
walls. 

I've  started  on  one  scheme  which  is  a  kind  of  classic  shape 
with  big  galleries,  with  terraces  on  the  outside  and  pergolas 
and  stuff  that  looks  promising.   I'm  tempted,  however,  to  do 
something  that's  quite  different,  that's  much  more  broken  up, 
where  you  walk  through  one  room  to  get  to  another,  not  through 
somebody's  bedroom  to  get  to  the  guest  room,  but  where  you  may 
walk  through  the  living  room  to  get  someplace.   But  it's  kind  of 
hard  to  tell  which  direction  to  go.   I  don't  like  to  design  as 
though  I  were  designing  it  for  myself  when  I'm  not  designing  it 
for  myself.   I  don't  have  anybody  to  talk  to,  so  it's  kind  of 
tough  for  me  to  get  going  on  it. 

Every  now  and  then,  I  do  get  really  stuck,  and  I  haven't 
been  stuck  lately  as  much  as  I  think  I  ought  to  be,  because  I 
haven't  had  a  vacation  for  so  long  that  it's  unbelievable. 
Right  now,  I'm  tired.   I  think  it's  reasonable  that  I  am. 

Riess:     Yes. 

Esherick:   But  I  can't  take  the  time  off  until  I  get  all  this  junk  done. 


Techniques  for  Getting  Unstuck 


Esherick:   So  I  don't  know  that  I  have  a  dramatic  way  to  get  unhooked  on 

anything.   I  have  little  detail  things  that  I  do,  which  is  that 
I  often  start  to  approach  something  and  get  a  sort  of 
preconception  of  the  direction  in  which  I  ought  to  go,  and  then 
I  keep  pushing  that  and  trying  to  make  it  work.   If  you  consider 
a  space  in  which  the  solution  lies,  you  may  decide  too  early 
that  the  solution  is  within  these  boundaries.  I  find  very  often 
one  of  the  things  that  you  do  is  that  you  automatically  restrict 
what  you're  trying  to  do,  and  the  boundaries  that  you  set  are 
completely  arbitrary. 

So  I  sometimes  try  to  say,  Okay,  what's  outside  the 
boundaries?  What  should  I  consider  doing  that  I've  just  told 
myself  that  I  shouldn't  do?  Or  I  say  to  myself,  What's  the 
worst  possible  way  to  solve  this  problem?  Or  something  like 
that.  Very  often,  I  find  that  I  have  arbitrarily  decided  that 
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Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 

Esherick: 
Riess: 
Esherick: 
Riess: 

Esherick: 


something  is  a  bad  solution  without  ever  having  really  looked  at 
that  as  a  possible  solution. 

So  those  are  about  the  only  techniques  that  I  have. 

Do  you  flip  through--! '11  list  things  I  think  of--do  you  flip 
through  magazines? 

No,  that  just  confuses  me.   If  I  flip  through  anything,  for 
doing,  say,  a  big  country  house,  I'll  flip  through  some  classic 
country  houses,  like  Lutyens  or  Sir  John  Soane,  who  didn't  do 
many  country  houses,  but  did  all  sorts  of  wonderful  stuff.   Or 
Mellor,  Meigs  &  Howe.   They  were  great  house  architects  in 
Philadelphia  who  unfortunately  nobody  knows  anything  about. 

How  about  just  walking  around?  Do  you  think  you're  very  good  at 
really  noticing?  Would  you  say  that  kind  of  characterizes  you, 
that  you  see  details? 

Not  so  much  of  what  gets  built.  When  I  travel,  I  practically 
never  go  look  at  monuments  or  anything  like  that.   I'd  much 
rather  go  to  the  market,  or  just  wander  around  the  streets, 
something  like  that. 

But  Joe,  what  I  thought,  here  at  EHDD,  is  that  you  would  have 
this  problem,  the  drawing,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  your  desk,  and 
ten  guys  would  come  past  and  scribble  a  solution. 

[laughs] 

What's  happened  to  that? 

I  don't  think  I  understand. 


I  thought  that  things  were  collaboratively  designed, 
know- -I  didn't  think  everything  was,  but  a  lot. 


I  mean,  I 


Riess: 


Well,  somebody  has  to  start  it.  I  think  that's  the  main  thing. 
Now  I  see  what  you  mean.  The  ten  guys  come  by  after  you've  got 
some  kind  of  a  start. 

You  know,  I  talk  a  lot  about  this,  but  I  tend  to  grab  on  to 
things  and  get  a  lot  of  the  initial  concepts  myself.   I  don't 
mean  that  I'm  smarter  than  anybody  else,  but  I've  been  around  a 
lot  longer,  and  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what's  going  to 
work  and  what  isn't  going  to  work. 

In  this  Carmel  development,  do  people  realize  they  have  a  choice 
of  Stern,  Jacobsen,  Esherick,  Yudell,  Hart,  Beeby? 
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Esherick: 
Riess: 

Esherick: 


Yes. 

And  they  choose  one? 
right? 


They've  chosen  you  already.  Is  that 


The  trustee  didn't,  the  developers  assigned  programs  to  the 
architects  to  demonstrate  what  could  be  done.  These  designs  are 
just  going  to  be  models.   They  will  be  put  in  a  room  down  there 
at  the  site--I  think  they  call  it  the  Hacienda,  the  old  ranch 
headquarters. 

They  run  that  almost  like  a  country  inn.   They've  got  a  big 
staff,  and  they  serve  wonderful  food.   Norma  and  I  went  down 
there  when  I  was  looking  at  the  site,  and  couldn't  have  had  a 
more  pleasant,  restful  weekend.   I'm  sure  what  they  do  is  to 
have  potential  buyers  come  up  there  and  just  spend  the  weekend, 
and  then  these  models  will  be  sitting  around  that  will  show 
samples  of  what  it  is  the  developers  see  as  appropriate  for  the 
site. 

They  want  to  control  the  architectural  design  and  avoid 
stuff  that's  too  eccentric.   I  think  they're  after  a  sort  of 
Monterey-Carmel  ranch  style.   That  is,  the  real  thing.   I  think 
the  things  that  to  me  are  most  appealing  in  the  area  are  the 
early  Colonial  buildings  in  Monterey- -those  to  me  are  beautiful. 
Big,  high  ceilings—they  have  just  wonderful  qualities  to  them. 


Jobs;  The  Baccis  and  Rossis,  and  R.A.B.  Motors 


Riess: 


Esherick: 

Riess: 

Esherick: 


Thinking  about  your  residential  work,  names  like  the  Gallos--and 
we  have  talked  about  them  off  and  on,  they  keep  coming  up.   Like 
every  ten  years  there  will  be  another  Gallo  having  another 
house . 

Yes .   [ laughs ] 

Or  the  Baccis  and  Rossis.  Who  are  the  Baccis  and  Rossis? 

The  Rossis,  that  was  Cal  Rossi,  who  was  a  developer  around  town, 
and  he  was  a  friend  of  a  decorator  called  Andrew  Delfino. 
Andrew  did  some  stuff  for  Rossi  where  Rossi  was  the  developer, 
but  he  was  kind  of  difficult  to  work  for,  and  unless  Andrew  was 
around  defending  the  thing — Andrew  insisted  on  really  good 
design—if  Andrew  wasn't  there,  there  wasn't  anybody  to  do  the 
insisting. 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 


Roland  Bacci,  [laughs]  he's  a  really  interesting  guy.   He 
used  to  be  a  bartender  in  the  Marina.   He  had  a  little  bar  off 
Lombard  Street  called  Roland's.   Bev  Bacci,  I  can't  remember 
what  her  maiden  name  was--I  think  today  if  you  told  most  people 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  maiden  name,  they  wouldn't  know 
what  the  hell  you  were  talking  about!   But  her  father's  name,  I 
think,  was  Rossi,  oddly  enough.  That's  a  different  Rossi, 
though . 

The  Rossis  had  a  garage  which  was  the  garage  in  San 
Francisco  where  everybody  had  their  cars  serviced  and  repaired 
and  everything.  And  they  also  built  all  the  garbage  trucks: 
they'd  buy  truck  bodies  and  then  fit  them  out  as  garbage  trucks. 
Whether  they  were  actually  scavengers  too  or  not  I  don't  know. 
But  anyway,  when  Bev  and  Roland  got  married,  they  moved  over  to 
San  Rafael,  and  he  did  something  for  his  father-in-law.   Then 
they  bought  a  lot  on  the  canal,  and  I  did  a  house  for  them. 

How  did  they  come  to  you?  This  is  a  new  generation  of  clients. 

Well,  that's  an  interesting  question.   I  really  don't  know.   I 
saw  Jim  Ackerman  over  the  weekend,  who  by  the  way  is  remarried 
and  has  a  six-year-old  son.   Jim  is  younger  than  I  am;  he's 
seventy-five  or  seventy-six,  he  said.  Anyway,  I  can  understand 
how  Jim  came  around,  because  I  knew  him  at  Berkeley.   But  Roland 
and  Bev,  I  don't--oh,  yes,  I  think  I  do  have  an  idea  how,  from 
Bob  McNie. 


Riess: 


Bob  was  right  up  the  street  from  where  we  were  on  Powell 
Street  and  had  done  a  lot  of  stuff  for  us.  He  was  an 
interesting,  lively  guy.   I  think  Bob  had  done  something  for  the 
Baccis,  and  I  think  he  had  done  some  design  on  the  bar  out  there 
off  Lombard.   I  think  Bob  recommended  us  for  this  thing. 

I  was  thinking  it  was  maybe  a  whole  other  kind  of  client  that  I 
can  see,  Sangiacomo  and  Cahill  and  Bacci  and  Rossi — I  mean,  to 
lump  them  all,  maybe  it's  not  right? 


Esherick:   Well,  the  Cahills  are  certainly  different. 

Riess:     For  the  Baccis,  you've  talked  about  client  relationships  with 
people  who  developed  their  sense  of  how  they  wanted  to  live 
through  conversations  with  their  architects.  That  happened  with 
the  Baccis? 

Esherick:   Yes,  very  much  so.  And  the  house  has  turned  out  to  be  very 
satisfactory.   I  don't  know  how  old  it  is,  but  they've  been 
living  there  for  a  long  time.  We've  done  little  tiny  things  to 
it,  but  nothing  that  amounted  to  anything  significant. 
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Riess:     And  then  RAB  Motors? 

Esherick:   That's  for  Roland  A.  Bacci.  We  continue  to  do  stuff  for  them. 
They  were  going  to  move  up  to  Napa,  I  think,  and  they  bought 
some  land  up  there,  and  we  designed  a  house  for  them.   Then  they 
changed  their  minds  about  it,  that  never  went  ahead.   Roland  has 
been  very  good,  because  he  would  call  me  first  on  something,  and 
I'd  get  a  project  started,  and  then  Pete  Dodge  would  take  it 
over,  and  I'd  only  see  it  every  so  often.   Pete  really  manages 
it.   Now  Roland  just  calls  Pete  for  whatever  he  wants.   We're 
doing  more  automobile  stuff  for  him  over  in  San  Rafael. 

Riess:     Can  you  remember  the  first  drawings  for  RAB  Motors,  how  that 
wonderful  sleek  thing  happened? 

Esherick:   Yes.  Well,  I  don't  know  where  I  was  on  this  thing,  but  Roland 

wanted  to  get  something,  see  what  it  was  going  to  look  like,  and 
somebody  in  here  did  a  design  which  was,  I  thought,  kind  of  a 
hackneyed  sort  of  design.   It  was  a  metal  sloped  roof--it  looked 
like  a  building  in  a  shopping  center,  I  thought.   The  idea  was, 
I  think,  that  it  ought  to  fit  in  with  the  residential  scale  of 
San  Rafael. 

I  thought  that  it  ought  to  take  off  from  the  sleek  high 
technology- -whatever  high  technology  means—that  Mercedes 
represents.  So  I  changed  the  thing  all  around,  did  an  entirely 
different  design  in  no  time  at  all,  and  then  Pete  and  somebody 
else  took  it  over  and  finished  it.   I  would  get  in  the  act  every 
so  often,  modify  it  and  fuss  with  it. 

it 

Riess:     This  different,  hightech  thing.   Was  there  a  debate  about  it? 
Esherick:   No.   I  just  said  that's  the  way  we  were  going  to  do  it. 
Riess:     Do  you  think  of  it  as  a  different  kind  of  design  for  you? 

Esherick:  Yes,  it  really  is  a  significant  difference,  in  the  way  it—well, 
the  whole  set  of  premises  of  the  design.   I'm  pleased  with  the 
way  it  came  out.  I  just  really  intensely  dislike  doing  things 
that  look  as  though  somebody  else,  anybody  else,  could  have 
done.  I  don't  mean  to  be  unkind  to  anybody,  but  the  first  pass 
was  sort  of  an  ordinary  design,  a  kind  of  pat  solution. 

Riess:     But  the  word  "ordinary"  for  you  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  word. 

Esherick:  No,  it  isn't.  I  use  the  same  word  with  various  means.  You  have 
to  understand  what  the  context  is. 
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To  Build.  A  Life-Affirmine  Instinct 


Riess:     Thinking  about  the  Gallos,  who  built  something  every  decade,  I 
wondered  if  you  had  any  observations  on  building  as  a  life- 
affirming  activity.   Now  you  have  clients  who  might  very  well 
stay  put,  and  in  fact  they're  building  into  their  sunset  years. 
What  do  you  think  about  that  instinct?  Have  you  thought  about 
that? 

Esherick:   Well,  it's  interesting.   George  and  I  are  working  on  a  house 

down  in  Atherton  right  now.  George  got  it  started,  and  then  he 
had  to  go  to  Egypt,  so  I  picked  it  up.  But  it's  for  a  couple, 
and  I  believe  they're  Mexican,  by  the  name  of  Zaffaroni.   I 
don't  know  exactly  what  he  does,  whether  he's  a  Silicon  Valley 
scientist  or  whatever,  but  he's  obviously  a  very  able  man.   They 
have  a  nice  house  right  now,  and  exactly  why  they  want  to  build 
another  one  1  don't  know.  We're  using  the  old  house  as  a  sort 
of  model,  but  not  entirely,  some  things  will  change. 

They  have  two  really  big  lots  that  were  subdivided  out  of 
the  old  Heller  estate—they  tore  down  Ed  and  Ellie's  house,  and 
we  had  done  a  house  for  Clary,  and  they  tore  that  down  too.   Not 
the  Zaffaronis,  the  developer.   Then  they  divided  it  up  into  a 
bunch  of  lots,  and  what's  been  built  is  some  of  the  damnedest 
stuff  I've  ever  seen. 

Riess:     You  mean,  the  stuff  that  is  going  in  there? 

Esherick:   Yes,  going  in  there.   I  went  down  to  see  it.  That's  how  I  got 
to  see  some  of  Larry  Ellison's  Peninsula  Japanese  enterprises.1 

But  the  Zaffaronis  are  older.   I  don't  consider  them  old  at 
all,  but  he's  in  his  early  seventies.  They  want  something  that 
will  satisfy  the  way  they  want  to  live,  but  they've  got 
everything  anticipated.   They  want  a  room  near  their  bedroom-- 
they  speak  about  this  very  euphemistically,  but  it's  obviously 
for  a  nurse  at  some  later  date.  And  they  want  to  put  in  an 
elevator,  but  I  don't  know  that  there's  anything  upstairs  that 
anybody  would  ever  want  to  go  to,  unless  they  want  to  go  look  up 
some  old  postcards  or  something.   [laughter] 

And  the  house  they  have  now  is  very  pleasant  and  very 
comfortable.  I  for  the  life  of  me  don't  know  why--.   I  would 
think  that  they'd  want  something  much  smaller.  Instead,  I 
suspect  it's  going  to  be  slightly  bigger.  But  I  think  you're 


'See  Woodside  talk,  appended. 
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right,  that  the  process  of  building  is  a  sort  of  positive  step 
that  people  take.   If  they  were  really  negative  and  depressed, 
building  would  be  the  last  thing  they'd  want  to  do.   They'd 
arrange  for  a  lifetime  suite  at  the  St.  Francis. 


Jobs;  Lurline  Roth  in  Hawaii 


Riess:     The  Roth  projects.   Tell  me  about  your  times  with  Lurline  Matson 
Roth.   Did  you  work  directly  with  her? 

Esherick:   Yes,  very  much  so.   The  Roth  house  came  into  existence  because 
of  small  projects  I  did  for  her  daughter  and  her  then-husband 
Spencer  Grant.   We  did  a  garden  for  them.   This  is  unusual  to 
come  in  and  ask  an  architect  to  do  a  garden,  but  they  wanted  to 
put  in  a  swimming  pool  and  a  bathhouse  and  a  bunch  of  stuff  like 
that.   So  I  ended  up  doing  the  entire  garden,  and  it  was  a  nice 
garden. 

This  was  in  San  Mateo.  When  they  moved  slightly  further 
out  and  built  a  bigger  house,  I  did  that  for  them,  a  very 
formal,  wonderful,  big,  high-ceilinged  thing.   But  they  had  the 
standards  of  Filoli  sitting  there.   I  had  done  some  work  for 
Mrs.  Roth  at  Filoli,  and  1  knew  something  about  Filoli,  because 
of  that  and  because  when  I  worked  for  Gardner  we  had  done  some 
work  for  her  at  Filoli. 

Riess:     The  carriage  house,  yes. 

Esherick:   But  anyway,  Mrs.  Roth  liked  the  Grant  house  very  much  and  the 
garden.   [laughs]   She  was  a  wonderful  lady.   She  called  me  up 
one  day  and  said  that  she  had  just  bought  a  piece  of  property  on 
the  Big  Island,  and  would  I  like  to  design  a  house  for  her?   I 
said  I'd  love  to,  I'd  like  to  do  anything  for  her.   This  was  on 
a  Wednesday  or  something  like  that. 

She  said,  "Well,  okay,  meet  me  at  the  Pan  American  lounge 
on  Friday  morning  and  we ' 11  go  down  and  look  at  the  property . " 
Traveling  with  Mrs.  Roth  was  always  a  kick,  because  she  had  the 
front  row  seat  on  the  port  side  of  the  first  class  cabin,  and  I 
would  sit  next  to  her.  Sometimes  she  had  a  property  manager, 
and  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  remember  his  last  name,  Warren 
something  or  other,  who  was  a  very,  very  good  real  estate 
property  manager.  He  would  go  with  us  from  time  to  time. 

But  she  bought  this  huge  hunk  of  beachfront  property,  which 
was  very  hard  to  do  in  the  islands,  where  there  is  very  little 
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fee  land  (with  title,  as  opposed  to  leased  land)  available, 
almost  all  of  it  is  leasehold.   It  was  right  next  to  the  Mauna 
Kea  beach  resort  that  the  Rockefellers  were  building  at  that 
time.   We  would  always  stay  up  at  Kamuela,  which  was  where 
Rockefeller's  ranch  headquarters  were.   They  had  a  big  building 
which  was  called  the  White  House.  This  was  during  the 
presidential  campaign. 

Riess:     Was  Lurline  a  pal  of  the  Rockefellers? 

Esherick:   Yes,  I  think  so.   Well,  she  knew  everybody.   And  I  always  stayed 
at  the  White  House  when  I  went  out  to  supervise  things.   I 
didn't  always  go  with  her.   But  it  was  really  wonderful. 

There  was  a  marvelous  Hawaiian  lady  down  there  who  ran  the 
White  House.   She  was  a  very  interesting  woman,  because  she  was 
intent  on  preserving  Hawaiian  culture  and  preserving  the 
language  and  everything,  and  a  lot  of  her  time  was  spent 
teaching  children  the  language  and  teaching  traditions  and  so 
on.   But  that  was  a  great  project. 

[laughs]   There  were  wonderful  things  about  that  whole 
experience.   She  was  so  marvelously  outspoken--!  would  never 
call  her  Lurline,  I  always  called  her  Mrs.  Roth.   But  we  were 
driving  in  from  the  airport  to  the  Royal  Hawaiian.   She  used  to 
own  the  Royal  Hawaiian,  so  that  when  you'd  go  to  the  Royal 
Hawaiian,  everybody  in  the  place  would  come  up  to  see  her,  from 
the  busboys  to  the  cooks.  And  she  was  always  so  wonderful  and 
gracious,  and  she  remembered  all  their  names  and  always  wanted 
to  know  how  their  families  were. 

Well,  anyway,  we  were  driving  in  from  the  airport,  and  when 
you  approach  Honolulu,  you  come  in,  get  off  the  freeway,  and 
then  there's  a  sort  of  ring  road  that  runs  along  the  harbor. 
Mrs.  Roth  always  had  her  car  and  driver  there,  and  she  would 
send  the  driver  out  a  day  in  advance  so  that  he  could  get  the 
car  cleaned  up,  and  she  would  always  sit  next  to  the  driver  in 
the  front,  and  Warren  and  I  sat  in  the  back. 

There's  a  place  where  you  come  up  where  the  road  looks  right 
straight  at  the  Aloha  Tower,  which  is  a  big  tower  in  the  harbor, 
and  there  was  a  ship  there.  Mrs.  Roth  turned  back  to  Warren  and 
said,  "Warren,  is  that  one  of  my  ships?"  And  Warren  said,  "No,  it 
isn't,  Mrs.  Roth,  it's  the  so-and-so."  And  she  said,  "But  it's  at 
my  dock."   [laughter]  There  was  something  so  wonderfully 
refreshing  about  everything.   She  was  a  great  person. 

Riess:     Was  she  trying  to  accommodate  horses  and  gardens  in  the  places 
in  Hawaii? 
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Esherick:   No  horses,  and  the  garden  was  really  very  modest.   I  designed 
the  garden,  but  that  came  after  the  building  was  built.   Of 
course,  the  crews  were  all  local  natives,  and  they  were  really 
neat  guys.   They  would  take  me  to  their  houses,  the  little  beach 
houses .   They  and  this  wonderful  lady  up  at  the  White  House  told 
me  about  all  sorts  of  Hawaiian  traditions. 

Down  near  the  beach  there  are  a  bunch  of  traditional 
Hawaiian  temples  called  heiau  [spells].  Anyway,  they  took  me  to 
see  some  of  these  old  temples  which  were,  I  thought,  just 
extraordinarily  beautiful  things,  with  big  battered  stone  walls. 
So  I  tried- -this  may  have  been  inappropriate,  but  I  did  it 
anyway--!  tried  to  make  the  garden  look  as  though  it  was  built 
around  where  an  old  heiau  had  been.  And  it  worked  out  quite 
well. 

She  was  a  great  opponent  of  air  conditioning.   She  couldn't 
stand  air  conditioning,  and  she  wanted  this  place  naturally 
ventilated.  What  we  finally  did  was  to  design  a  building  that, 
it  turned  out  later,  followed  very  much  traditional  Hawaiian 
house  design,  with  a  room  with  a  ceiling  on  it,  and  good  cross- 
ventilation,  and  then  above  the  ceiling  a  big  ventilated  space 
with  openings  so  that  the  air  would  blow  through  under  the  roof 
and  keep  the  roof  cool.   I  didn't  know  that  that  was  what  they 
did.   It  was  just  sort  of  dumb  luck  that  I  hit  on  the  same  idea. 

Riess:     That  was  done  in  unsophisticated  structures? 

Esherick:   Sort  of  ordinary  little  houses  that  they  would  build,  and  they 
propped  everything  up  off  the  ground,  to  a  large  extent  because 
of  termites.   You  put  any  wood  out  there,  and  the  termites  will 
have  it  in  no  time  flat,  so  Mrs.  Roth's  house  was  concrete.   It 
was  precast  concrete,  all  fabricated  in  Honolulu  and  then  barged 
down. 

She  had  been  a  good  friend  of  the  Swinnertons--Swinnerton 
and  Walberg.  So  she  had  Bill  Swinnerton  be  the  contractor  down 
there.   Of  course,  they're  really  skilled.   It's  unusual  for 
them  to  do  a  house,  but  thank  god  we  had  somebody  who  understood 
how  to  do  these  things.   Barging—just  the  logistics  of  the 
thing  were  a  real  problem.  But  they  did  a  wonderful  job. 

That  whole  thing  is  full  of  so  many  wondrous  things.  When 
you  walked  into  the  guest  room,  right  straight  ahead  of  you 
there's  a  chair,  and  sitting  on  the  chair  was  a  little  cushion, 
an  embroidered  cushion,  which  had  written  on  it,  "So  you're 
going  home  Friday?"   [laughter]   I  loved  that. 
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Jobs;  Modesto  Joe  Gallo 


Riess:     Another  client  name  that  repeats  is  Gallo.   You  did  other,  later 
Gallo  houses.  Which  Gallo  would  that  have  been? 

Esherick:   I  had  done  the  drawings  for  Ernest's  house  in  Modesto  when  I  was 
in  Gardner's  office  and  later  did  several  alteration/additions 
after  the  war.   In  1948,  I  did  a  house  for  Joe,  Ernest's  younger 
brother- -known  as  Livingston  Joe  to  distinguish  him  from 
Ernest's  son,  Joe,  who  was  known  as  Modesto  Joe. 

I  did  Livingston  Joe's  probably  in  the  late  forties.   Then 
Modesto  Joe's  some  time  later-- 1977.  That  Joe  is  the  son  of 
Ernest,  the  younger  son,  and  he  is  somehow  more  sensitive  than 
the  others.   I  think  part  of  it  is  that  he  has  a  wonderful  Latin 
American  wife,  and  she  does  a  great  deal  to  give  him  other 
points  of  view,  so  that  he's  just  not  a  straight  Central  Valley 
rancher  or  businessman. 

I  think  the  thing  that  impressed  me  most  was  that  the  house 
was  published  in  a  Sunday  section  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.   It 
was  a  nice  article  with  a  picture  of  the  family.   They  had  an 
interview  with  Joe  and  Ophelia,  his  wife.   It  was  just  a 
wonderfully  interesting  statement  about  what  it  meant  to  them  to 
go  through  this  whole  design  experience. 

It's  been  said  by  others  that  it  is  sort  of  like  going  to 
the  psychiatrist  or  something  of  the  sort.  And  I  think  they  may 
have  said  something  like  that.   Just  to  mention  a  psychiatrist 
if  you're  a  Gallo  takes  a  lot  of  guts.   It  was  very  nice,  a  warm 
thing,  and  you  knew  from  the  interview  that  we  got  listened  to, 
and  that  he  enjoyed  the  experience — or  rather  both  of  them 
enjoyed  the  experience—the  same  way  I  did. 

Riess:     What  kind  of  a  house  did  they  want,  or  did  they  get?   [laughs] 
What  kind  of  a  house  did  they  want  and  get? 

Esherick:   The  aim  is  to  have  it  kind  of  seamless,  so  that  they  get  what 
they  want.   [laughter] 

They  didn't  have  any  really  formal  ideas  except  that  they 
wanted  to  take  advantage  of  their  wonderful  site  on  the 
Mokelumne,  the  river  that  goes  through  Modesto.  The  logical 
place  for  the  house  was  on  a  bluff  looking  over  the  river.   It's 
in  a  place  where  the  river  speeds  up  a  little  bit --doesn't  speed 
up  very  much.  They're  up  on  this  bluff  well  above  the  flood 
plain  so  that's  no  problem  at  all.   Fortunately,  they  look 
south,  so  that  wasn't  any  problem.   So  we  just  pushed  the  house 
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close  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  river 
and  to  pick  up  the  river  breeze. 

A  lot  of  what  you  do  starts  out  with  how  you  locate  the 
building,  and  this  looks  out  on  the  river.   It's  a  big,  long 
house,  with  a  view  to  the  west,  down  the  river,  kind  of  through 
a  little  canyon  that's  really  wonderful.  They  wanted  a  big 
house.  They've  got  a  lot  of  kids.  There's  a  kids'  wing,  and 
their  wing,  and  then  the  living  room.   Of  course,  it  had  to  have 
a  big  wine  cellar,  all  sorts  of  stuff  like  that. 

The  central  elements  of  it  are  very  traditional,  really  a 
Georgian,  center  hall  scheme,  the  dining  room  on  one  side  and 
living  room  on  the  other  side  of  a  hall  that  goes  through  to  the 
bluff  edge.   It's  quite  formal  in  the  center  section,  and  then 
the  formality  disintegrates  after  a  while. 

The  thing  that  struck  me  about  the  place—it's  like  the 
Campbell  house  in  Sacramento  in  this  respect—is  that  you  drive 
up  to  it  and  the  river  is  so  far  below  you  that  you  don't  know 
that  it's  there.   In  both  the  Campbell  house  and  the  Gallo  house 
the  house  is  arranged  to  block  the  view  of  the  river  when  the 
guest  arrives,  so  that  from  the  land  side  of  the  house  you  could 
have  the  impression  that  what  you're  going  to  look  out  on  is 
just  so  much  more  farm  land,  vineyards  or  whatever. 

But  then  you  open  the  door,  and  it's  entirely  different 
from  what  you  expect  it  is.   That's  the  E.  M.  Forster  analogy, 
to  a  certain  extent. 


Intensity,  Motivation.  Spontaneity,  Etc. 


Riess:     Back  to  the  blank  page.   It  sounds  like  a  page  only  goes  blank 
when  there's  no  one  on  the  receiving  end,  the  give-and-take  end. 
But  I  was  thinking  about  midlife  crises.   I  wondered  whether 
your  sabbatical  was  a  way  of  stepping  out  for  a  while. 

Esherick:  Yes,  definitely.  Being  an  architect  is  an  intense  operation, 
and  it's  not  all  designing  by  any  means.  It's  an  awful  lot  of 
tedious,  dumb,  detailed  work,  and  you  have  to  keep  your  energy 
and  optimism  up  about  what  it  is  that  you're  doing,  because  it 
may  be  the  dullest  thing  in  the  world  that  you're  doing,  but  if 
you  let  it  get  dull  or  become  irritating,  then  you  have  trouble. 

When  I  took  the  sabbatical  from  Berkeley,  it  really  was 
with  the  idea  of  trying  to  explore  other  things  and  other 
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Riess: 
Esherick: 
Riess: 
Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 
Esherick: 


possible  directions,  in  a  very  naive  sort  of  way.  Most  of  the 
time,  I  don't  have  any  idea  why  I'm  doing  anything. 

Other  directions  than  architecture? 

Yes. 

With  the  intention  of  quitting? 

No,  no.   Just  to  see  what  else  was  out  there. 

I  had  come  to  know  from  working  on  the  [UC  Berkeley] 
Management  Science  Lab — you  ought  to  go  see  it  sometime,  though 
I  don't  know  what  it  looks  like  today — in  the  course  of  that  I 
had  come  to  know,  and  we've  talked  about  this  before,  people 
like  Augie  Hoggatt  and  West  Churchman,  and  Fred  Balderston,  and 
so  on.   Those  guys  are  all  management  scientists,  so-called,  and 
good  mathematicians. 

That  was  something  I  really  didn't  know  much  about,  and 
although  I'd  had  calculus  in  school,  if  you  don't  use  it,  you 
forget  all  about  it.  When  I  went  on  sabbatical,  I  found  out 
that  I  could  audit  summer  school  as  a  faculty  member,  so  there 
were  a  bunch  of  interesting  math  and  statistics  courses 
basically  at  the  graduate  level,  and  I  signed  up  for  that. 


And  we  have  talked  about  that, 
different  angle  of  motivation. 


I  was  only  trying  to  get  at  a 


Yes.  Well,  the  math  part  of  it  was  very,  very  useful,  because 
it  was  a  chance  to  try  to  understand  how  mathematicians  think- 
well,  in  fact,  how  anybody  thinks.  And  that's  one  of  the 
wonderful  things  about  the  [Robert]  Coles 's  book  [A  Robert  Coles 
Omnibus,  University  of  Iowa,  1993]  that  I  found  very 
interesting.   [loaned  by  the  interviewer  to  Esherick]   I  didn't 
finish  the  whole  thing,  and  I  ordered  a  copy  of  it,  so 
eventually  I  will  read  it. 

Good. 

Anyway,  I  spent  the  fall  semester  in  the  Math  and  Statistics 
Department,  and  then  the  spring  semester  I  spent  at  what  used  to 
be  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  now  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Institute.  That  was  very  interesting,  and  I  got  to  know  a  lot 
of  painters  and  sculptors,  and  then  painted  and  drew  and  talked. 
And  that  was  very,  very  useful.   It's  one  thing  to  go  to  a 
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gallery  and  look  at  stuff,  and  it's  quite  something  else  to  try 
to  do  it.   I  found  that  very  refreshing. 

I  think  there's  a  connection  between  all  of  these  so-called 
creative  activities  that  relates  to  how  you  see  the  world,  and 
how  you  make  connections,  and  how  you  see  possibilities  that 
haven't  been  seen  before. 

it 

Esherick:  One  of  the  things  that  has  interested  me  very  much  is  the 

connection  of  both  painting  and  sculpture  to  architecture,  but 
not  in  a  literal  sense.   People  talk  about  a  building  having  a 
sculptural  quality.  That  isn't  it  at  all,  it's  what  the 
sculptor  or  the  painter  sees,  imagines  or  conceives  may  be 
better,  and  the  same  thing  with  poetry.   There's  a  connection 
there  somehow  or  other,  where  you  see  more  than  just  what's 
there,  and  I  really  don't  know  how  to  explain  it,  but  that's 
what's  interesting  to  me. 

That's  why  that  sort  of  quasi-sabbatical,  or  that  break, 
whatever,  I  think  was  very  useful.  And  it's  kept  me  thinking 
that  way. 

Riess:     Well,  good.   [laughs]   But  you  have  to  admit  that  while  I  was 

turning  over  the  tape,  you  said  you  were  going  "to  sit  and  think 
of  what  [you  were]  going  to  make  up  next."  That's  a  relevant 
thing  to  pursue.   Back  to  the  blank  page  and  the  question  of 
really  where  your  thinking  occurs,  how  do  you  see  it?  Do  you 
think  on  your  feet? 

Esherick:  Well,  lately  sitting  down,  or  lying  down,   [laughter]   I  think 
it's  pretty  extemporaneous.   I  find  what's  exciting  is  that 
sometimes  you  say  something  in  some  sort  of  a  strange  way  that 
suggests  that  that  isn't  exactly  what  you  meant,  and  that  there 
were  other  possibilities,  other  ways  to  interpret  what  it  is 
that  you  just  said.  I  find  that  that's  sort  of  fun. 

I've  mentioned  before  that  lately  I've  got  in  the  habit  of 
trying  to  figure  out  what  the  facts  are  in  a  given  situation, 
and  what  is  true,  and  I  no  sooner  work  out  something  that  I 
think  is  true  than  I  almost  immediately  think  that  the  opposite 
could  be  true.  And  then  there  are  sort  of  multiple  opposites. 

Riess:     What  do  you  do  when  you're  writing?  How  do  you  put  together 
your  speech  or  your  lecture,  given  this  uncertainty  of 
possibility? 
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Esherick:   Well,  I  usually  have  something  vaguely  thought  out,  sort  of 

generally  outlined,  and  then  I  may  want  to- -[laughs]  comment  on 
what  it  is  that  I've  just  commented  on.   Sometimes  the  ideas 
either  don't  come,  and  then  it's  a  real  pain,  or  they  start  to 
tumble  out  and  there  are  more  of  them,  so  I  write  down  fragments 
of  things  that  might  be  said.  And  generally  speaking,  I  write 
it  out  at  the  beginning.   I  may  type  it,  that  is,  put  it  on  the 
computer,  when  I  get  a  little  bit  further  with  it.   But  it's  a 
sort  of  freehand  patchwork  thing.   It's  a  lot  of  cut-and-paste 
stuff. 


The  Woods ide  Talk 


Riess:     The  talk  that  you  did  in  Woodside  I  assume  was  accompanied  by 
slides.   How  essential  is  it  for  you  to  be  able  to  illustrate? 
Do  you  feel  that  you  lose  your  ability  to  describe  after  a 

while? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  think  it  depends  on  what  one  is  trying  to  do.   If  I  want 
to  be  very  specific  about  something,  then  I  want  slides.   The 
slides  may  be  of  working  drawings,  or  the  built  object.   Because 
a  lot  of  this  stuff,  you  either  got  it  right  or  you  didn't  get 
it  right.   The  question  of  daylighting,  for  example,  is  very 
tricky.   It's  not  just  some  vague  thing—as  I  said,  you've 
either  got  it  right  or  you've  got  it  wrong.   So  I  use  the  slides 
as  very  specific  arguments  about  a  particular  idea. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  what  I  want  to  talk  about  is  pretty 
general—for  example,  this  Woodside  lecture,  I  really  didn't 
want  to  talk  in  detail  of  things,  but  to  try  to  give  a  sense  of 
who  the  people,  the  founders  of  the  Bay  Area  tradition,  were  and 
what  they  were  like  and  what  they  were  interested  in. 

One  of  the  main  things  was  that  Haybeck  and  Polk  and 
Coxhead  and  Schweinfurth  all  came  from  someplace  else,  and  they 
arrived  in  the  Bay  Area  within  a  period  of  less  than  two  years, 
around  1888-1890.  And  they  didn't  just  associate  with 
architects.   John  Muir  was  a  friend,  and  John  Burroughs  was  a 
friend,  and  Charles  Keeler,  founder  of  the  Berkeley  Hillside 
Club,  was  one  of  Maybeck's  first  clients.  They  were  all 
together  on  a  lot  of  things.  The  Sierra  Club  was  founded  at 
about  the  same  time,  with  these  same  folks  all  in  the  middle  of 
the  thing. 

And  there  was  a  richness  about  that  that  I  wanted  to  make 
clear,  so  the  slides  were  just  slides  of  these  folks  and  some  of 
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the  stuff,  and  most  of  it  is  just  a  bunch  of  anecdotes  that  try 
to  explain  that  these  people  were  pretty  funny. 

Riess:     A  lecture  to  the  firm,  making  these  points,  is  a  little  lesson? 

Esherick:   Yes.   Yes,  I  think  so.   I  mean,  we  come  from  someplace.   Mr. 

Maybeck  was  the  son  of  a  wood  carver  in  New  York  City.  Willis 

Polk,  I  think,  had  worked  for  somebody  who  did  railroad  stations 

back  in  St.  Louis.   They  didn't  come  from  the  Bay  Area,  but  they 
became  part  of  the  Bay  Area. 

That's  what  I  mean,  that  I  think  that  you  really  have  to 
attach  yourself  to  that,  the  Bay  Area,  or  wherever,  and  that  you 
have  to  commit  yourself.   You  don't  just  make  it  up,  there  is  a 
commitment  to  where  you  are,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  that  commitment  anyplace  you  go.   I  think  there's  a  lot 
that  one  can  give,  or  give  back,  and  I'm  all  for  making 
something  out  of  that. 

Riess:     Having  Mario  Botta  do  a  monument  in  San  Francisco  is  plain 
wrong? 

Esherick:   Well,  I  didn't  realize  that  he  was  such  a  narrow  character, 

because  some  of  the  things  that  we  saw  when  we  visited  him—the 
houses,  and  other  things—were  pretty  imaginative.   When  you  saw 
what  it  was  that  he  was  trying  to  do,  especially  in  the  houses, 
the  house  was  really  clearly  related  to  the  site.   He'd  made 
observations  about  the  site  and  about  the  people. 

That  never  happened  in  the  museum.  At  the  time  that  he  was 
working  on  the  museum,  he  was  working  on  a  cathedral  in  Paris 
[Evry] .   I  don't  know  whether  the  cathedral  in  Paris  was  ever 
built  or  not,  but  I  saw  drawings  of  it  at  a  later  time,  and  it 
has  the  same  goofy  drum  with  a  big  slanted  skylight  and  trees  on 
top  and  everything  else  that  was  originally  proposed  for  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  [see  earlier  discussion].  So  it  was 
disappointing  to  me  that—I  guess  he  believed  that  he  really  was 
supposed  to  do  what  they  call  a  signature  building. 

Riess:     His  signature. 

Esherick:  Yes,  his  signature,  and  nobody  else's. 

I  think  it  [the  museum]  is  unfortunate  in  so  many  different 
ways,  at  all  levels.  The  rise  and  run  of  the  stairs  when  you 
come  in  is  just  awful.  It's  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable 
stairs  I've  ever  walked  up.  And  when  you  walk  into  the  place, 
it  has  all  the  charm  of  a  New  York  subway  station.  In  spite  of 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 


Riess: 


Esherick: 
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all  the  chatter  about  how  wonderful  it  is,  I  don't  know  anybody 
that  thinks  much  of  it. 


Highlights  of  American  Architecture 


A  last  question.   In  1976,  you  indulged  some  editor  by  making  a 
list  of  what  you  thought  were  the  highlights  of  American 
architecture,  and  I  like  you  to  play  with  this  idea  twenty  years 
later.   They  started  with  Wharton  Esherick 's  studio,  and  George 
Howe's  PSFS  [Philadelphia  Savings  Fund  Society]  building.1 


Yes.   Well,  those  two  are  great, 
being  turned  into  a  Hyatt  hotel. 

No,  I  didn't  know  that. 


I  just  saw  today  that  PSFS  is 
Did  you  know  that? 


I  can  see  the  PSFS  sign  being  replaced  by  the  Hyatt  sign, 
ought  to  leave  the  PSFS  sign  up  there. 

The  PSFS  Hyatt. 


They 


Also  you  listed  some  houses  in  Philadelphia,  on  Germantown 
Avenue,  developed  by  George  Woodward,  designed  by  George  Howe. 
Wurster's  Yerba  Buena  Club,  which  was  the  only  modern  thing  you 
were  willing  to  give  your  blessing  to,  and  that  was  done  in 
1939.   [laughter]   Pacific  Avenue  houses  on  either  side  of  the 
Presidio.   Russian  Hill  houses,  the  Maybeck  Christian  Science 
church  in  Berkeley,  Hearst  Gymnasium,  North  Gate  Hall  and  the 
Naval  Architecture  building,  grain  elevators,  American  barns, 
and  California  bungalows. 


Well,  that's  a  pretty  neat  list, 
smart. 


I  didn't  know  I  was  that 


[The  following  was  written  after  Esherick 's  review  of 
transcript.]   I  always  have  trouble  with  these  lists,  mostly 
because  it's  so  difficult  for  me  to  convey  any  idea  of  why  I 
think  something  is  important.   I'm  not  sure,  but  I  would  guess 
that  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  the  lists  are  all  of  built 
things  or  objects.  The  object  itself  isn't  really  Important  to 
me  except  as  a  starting  point,  the  beginning  of  some  revelation 
or  some  sense  of  a  possible  reality. 


1AIA  Journal,  July  1976. 
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Because  most  people  know  architectural  work  from 
photographs  rather  than  from  any  experience  or  engagement  with 
the  building,  I  don't  want  to  get  myself  in  the  trap  of  judging 
things  by  photographs  only.   So  what  I  have  on  my  list  here  are 
things  that  I,  in  some  sense,  know,  albeit  only  casually.   Some 
of  the  things  on  this  list  are  going  to  be  quite  old,  and  they 
may  be  here  now  but  weren't  before  either,  because  I  had  never 
seen  them  or  my  ideas  have  changed  somehow.   So  here's  the  list: 

Henry  Chapman  Mercer's  house  and  museum  near  Doylestown 
[Pennsylvania)  deserves  to  be  much  better  known  and  studied  than 
it  is.  As  early  reinforced  concrete  structures  begun  in  about 
1910,  they  are  technically  remarkable,  and  full  of  all  sorts  of 
lessons  beyond  the  mere  technical.   The  house,  "Fonthill,"  is  a 
wonderful  bunch  of  ideas  of  what  a  house  can  be.   The  museum  as 
a  building  and  as  a  museum  deserves  lots  of  study.   1  hope  no 
exhibit  designer  ever  decides  it  has  to  be  brought  up  to  date. 

Louis  Sullivan's  multi-storey  buildings,  of  which 
Wainwright  is  a  good  example.   The  Chicago  Auditorium  is  always 
worth  a  visit,  as  messed  up  as  it  is,  and  so  is  Carson  Pirie  and 
Scott. 

Much  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's  work  needs  to  be  on  the  list, 
but  what  state  some  of  the  buildings  are  in,  I  really  don't 
know.  The  last  time  I  saw  either  Taliesin  East  or  Taliesin  West 
they  had  been  decorated  in  a  way  that  must  have  been  a  problem 
for  Mr.  Wright. 

Out  here  Bernard  Maybeck's  houses,  but  especially  his 
Christian  Science  Church  in  Berkeley  are  important  for  their 
extraordinary  interpretation  of  what  is  right  for  the  Bay  Area. 

I  have  always  liked  Lou  Kahn's  Mill  Creek  housing,  but  I 
have  no  idea  what  condition  it  is  in  today.  Certainly  the 
Kimball  Museum  in  Fort  Worth  and  the  Salk  Institute  in  La  Jolla 
have  to  be  on  the  list. 

Jim  Freed 's  Holocaust  Museum  in  Washington  is  to  my  mind  a 
major  breakthrough.  It  really  deserves  careful  study  and  I'm 
not  sure  that  it  gets  it.  Also,  the  Vietnam  Memorial  in 
Washington  and  the  National  Civil  Rights  Museum  in  Memphis  are 
both  very  moving. 

I  don't  like  to  include  what  I  haven't  seen,  but  I'll  no 
doubt  want  to  add  some  of  Frank  Gehry's  museums  someday.  I'm 
sure  the  list  would  be  a  lot  longer  if  I  knew  more  about  what 
was  going  on.  [end  insert] 
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Riess:     I  wonder  if  you  have  a  few  more  places  to  add  to  that. 

Esherick:   Well--I  think  some  freeways  are  kind  of  interesting.1  Like  this 
one  right  out  here,  101  south  from  hospital  curve  on  down. 
Nobody,  if  they  want  to  live  to  the  end  of  the  day,  can  really 
carefully  look  at  it,  the  driving  is  so  wild,  but  it  has 
qualities  to  it  that  I  think  are  extraordinary. 

Because  of  the  work  in  the  Tenderloin,  I've  come  to  know 
that  part  of  town  and  see  it  in  quite  a  different  way.   I  think 
one  of  the  fascinating  things  is  that  you  can't  see  the 
neighborhood  as  a  fixed  thing,  both  in  space  and  in  time.   YOu 
have  to  see  it  [the  Tenderloin]  over  time,  and  you  have  to 
remember  what  it  was  and  how  it's  changed.   I  think  how  the 
Southeast  Asian  community  has  transformed  the  Tenderloin  is 
really  extraordinary,  and  I  think  that's  exciting. 

Norma  dropped  me  off  down  there  the  other  day.   She  was 
going  up  to  Sacramento  to  visit  her  daughter,  and  I  was  going  to 
a  meeting  at  one  of  the  little  community  centers  down  there. 
She  dropped  me  off  so  that  it  would  be  easy  for  her  to  get  on 
the  freeway,  and  I  passed  a  whole  bunch  of  individual  homeless 
clusters,  some  really  remarkable.  They're  more  revealing  than 
they  are  admirable,  or  whatever  you  want  to  say  about  them. 

The  state  of  the  lives  of  everybody  today  is  really 
discouraging.   I'm  thinking  of  the  general  scenes,  the  life  that 
goes  on  around  them  that  is  manifest  there.  More  than  anything 
else  they're  places  where  a  bunch  of  people  manage  to  live  side 
by  side  but  not  necessarily  really  together—they're  little 
groups . 

Riess:     You  mean  the  homeless  arrangements? 

Esherick:   Well,  the  homeless  arrangements,  and  the  prostitute  communities 
down  there.   I  think  it's  too  dangerous  to  try  to  want  to  find 
out  too  much  more  about  some  of  that  stuff.  But  those  are 
things  that  I  think  people  ought  to  look  at,  and  not  just 
ignore,  or  not  pretend  that  it's  not  part  of  their  life.  It  is 
part  of  their  life. 


'[written  after  review  of  transcript)  When  you  first  asked  me  about 
memorable  work,  the  first  transcript  shows  what  must  have  been  for  you  a 
maddening  stubbornness  and  refusal  to  answer  the  question.  However, 
probably  some  of  that  transcript  might  remain  because  it  does  have  some 
ideas  in  it  that  I  haven't  expressed  well,  but  that  I  think  are  important. 
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I  think  one  of  the  great  mobile  settings  that's  practically 
an  architectural  monument,  to  me,  that  goes  all  over  the 
country,  is  the  tailgate  of  pickup  trucks,  one  of  the  great 
meeting  places  of  the  world. 

Riess:     If  you  were  giving  a  speech  to  the  AIA  and  were  asked  for  your 
current  favorites,  and  you  got  to  the  tailgates,  you'd  have  the 
audience  pelting  you,  wouldn't  you?  Or  is  that  what  they  like 
you  for,  because  you're  refreshingly  iconoclastic? 

Esherick:   Not  all  of  them. 

One  of  my  favorite  places- -it's  the  building,  and  it's  the 
setting- -one  of  the  great  places  in  this  country  is  out  at  Fort 
Point,  underneath  the  south  tower  of  the  bridge.   There  is 
something  just  absolutely  extraordinary  about  it,  and  nobody 
ever  intended  it  to  be  that  way. 

The  old  sea  wall  that  was  put  there  to  protect  Fort  Point 
from  the  surf  is  a  beautifully  designed  thing.   And  when  you're 
out  there  you're  actually  underneath  the  Gate  Bridge  in,  I 
think,  an  especially  interesting  way.   There's  something  about 
being  down  there  close  to  the  bay,  a  sort  of  flatness  of  the 
whole  thing,  this  great,  marvelous,  big  mile-and-a-half-long 
stretch  of  water,  even  though  it's  rough  at  times--!  think 
that's  a  great  space. 

The  last  thing  I'd  want  to  do  would  be  to  fix  things.   In  a 
way,  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  not  establish  fixed  points,  but 
try  some  expression  of  an  idea  over  time  that  you  hope  isn't 
going  to  die  out.   Certainly  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  I  didn't 
think  it  up.   But  it  keeps  coming  from  someplace. 


Transcribed  by  Aric  Chen  and  Shannon  Page 
Final  Typed  by  Shannon  Page 
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Tape  Guide  —  Joseph  Esherick 


Interview  1:  October  25,  1994 
Tape  1,  Side  A    1 
Tape  1,  Side  B    8 
Tape  2,  Side  A    16 
Tape  2,  Side  B    24 

Interview  2:  November  1,  1994 
Tape  3,  Side  A    31 
Tape  3,  Side  B    37 
Tape  4,  Side  A    45 
Tape  4,  Side  B    52 

Interview  3:  November  8,  1994 
Tape  5,  Side  A    60 
Tape  5,  Side  B    66 
Tape  6,  Side  A    73 
Tape  6,  Side  B    80 

Interview  4:  October  25,  1994 
Tape  7,  Side  A    87 
Tape  7,  Side  B    94 
Tape  8,  Side  A    100 
Tape  8,  Side  B    107 

Interview  5:  November  21,  1994 

Tape  9,  Side  A    115 

Tape  9,  Side  B    121 

Tape  10,  Side  A   not  recorded 

Tape  10,  Side  B    129 

Interview  6:  November  29,  1994 
Tape  11,  Side  A   137 
Tape  11,  Side  B   146 
Tape  12,  Side  A   155 
Tape  12,  Side  B   163 

Interview  7:  December  5,  1994 
Tape  13,  Side  A   171 
Tape  13,  Side  B   178 
Tape  14,  Side  A   184 
Tape  14,  Side  B   191 

Interview  8:  December  13,  1994 
Tape  15,  Side  A   200 
Tape  15,  Side  B   206 
Tape  16,  Side  A   213 
Tape  16,  Side  B   220 
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Interview  9:  January  17,  1995 
Tape  17,  Side  A   228 
Tape  17,  Side  B   234 
Tape  18,  Side  A   242 
Tape  18,  Side  B   249 

Interview  10:  February  17,  1995 

Tape  19,  Side  A   256 

Tape  19,  Side  B   258 

Tape  20,  Side  A   265 

Tape  20,  Side  B   271 

Interview  11:  February  24,  1995 

Tape  21,  Side  A   277 

Tape  21,  Side  B   280 

Tape  22,  Side  A   286 

Tape  22,  Side  B   not  recorded 

Interview  12:  March  29,  1995 

Tape  23,  Side  A   292 

Tape  23,  Side  B   297 

Tape  24,  Side  A   303 

Tape  24,  Side  B   not  recorded 

Interview  13:  May  8,  1995 
Tape  25,  Side  A   311 
Tape  25,  Side  B   318 
Tape  26,  Side  A   326 
Tape  26,  Side  B   330 

Interview  14:  May  16,  1995 
Tape  27,  Side  A   335 
Tape  27,  Side  B   341 
Tape  28,  Side  A   347 
Tape  28,  Side  B   352 

Interview  15:  June  23,  1995 
Tape  29,  Side  A   358 
Tape  29,  Side  B   364 
Tape  30,  Side  A   370 
Tape  30,  Side  B   378 

Interview  16:  June  28,  1995 
Tape  31,  Side  A   384 
Tape  31,  Side  B   390 
Tape  32,  Side  A   396 
Tape  32,  Side  B   403 
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Interview  17:  July  11,  1995 
Tape  33,  Side  A   409 
Tape  33,  Side  B   416 
Tape  34,  Side  A   422 
Tape  34,  Side  B   428 

Interview  18:  July  18,  1995 
Tape  35,  Side  A   434 
Tape  35,  Side  B   441 
Tape  36,  Side  A   446 
Tape  36,  Side  B   452 

Interview  19:  July  26,  1995 
Tape  37,  Side  A   459 
Tape  37,  Side  B   465 
Tape  38,  Side  A   473 
Tape  38,  Side  B   479 

Interview  20:  August  17,  1995 
Tape  39,  Side  A   484 
Tape  39,  Side  B   485 
Tape  40,  Side  A   491 
Tape  40,  Side  B   497 

Interview  21:  August  31,  1995 
Tape  41,  Side  A   504 
Tape  41,  Side  B   510 
insert  from  Tape  53a    516 
Tape  42,  Side  A   521 
Tape  42,  Side  B   526 

Interview  22:  September  16,  1995 

Tape  43,  Side  A   527 

Tape  43,  Side  B   534 

Tape  44,  Side  A   541 

Tape  44,  Side  B   not  recorded 

Interview  23:  October  2,  1995 
Tape  45,  Side  A   546 
Tape  45,  Side  B   552 
Tape  46,  Side  A   557 
Tape  46,  Side  B   564 

Interview  24:  October  9,  1995 
Tape  47,  Side  A   571 
Tape  47,  Side  B   577 
Tape  48,  Side  A   584 
Tape  48,  Side  B   591 
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Interview  25:  October  16,  1995 
Tape  49,  Side  A   597 
Tape  49,  Side  B   603 
Tape  50,  Side  A   609 
Tape  50,  Side  B   615 

Interview  27:  December  18,  1996 
Tape  55,  Side  A   617 
Tape  55,  Side  B   621 
Tape  56,  Side  A   625 
Tape  56,  Side  B   632 

Interview  29:  March  13,  1996 
Tape  57,  Side  A   633 
Tape  57,  Side  B   639 
Tape  58,  Side  A   645 
Tape  58,  Side  B   652 

Interview  30:  March  19,  1996 

Tape  59,  Side  A   656 

Tape  59,  Side  B   662 

Tape  60,  Side  A   670 

Tape  60,  Side  B   not  recorded 

Interviews  with  Homsey,  Dodge  and  Davis 

Interview  26:  December  4,  1995 

Tape  51,  Side  A   A-l 

Tape  51,  Side  B   A-ll 

Tape  52,  Side  A   A-22 

Tape  52,  Side  B   not  recorded 

Interview  28:  January  29,  1996 
Tape  53,  Side  A   A-34 
Tape  53,  Side  B   A-44 
Tape  54,  Side  A   A-54 
Tape  54,  Side  B   A-66 
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LIST  OF  APPENDICES- -Joseph  Esherick 

APPENDIX  A:  INTERVIEW  WITH  HOMSEY,  DODGE,  AND  DAVIS  A-l 

Educations  and  Influences  A-l 

Social  and  Civic  Conscience  A-6 

Coming  to  Work  with  Joe  A-8 

Looking,  Listening,  Learning  to  Work  Together  A- 14 

The  Gary  House,  and  Homsey's  Rubin  House  A- 17 

The  Cannery  Project  A-21 

The  Communication  Thing  A-25 

Management  Styles,  Getting  the  Work  Done  A-28 

Then  and  Now,  and  the  Computer  A- 31 

The  Meaning  of  Georgetown  A-34 

The  EHDD  Name,  and  Anonymity  A- 3 7 

The  Gold  Medal,  A  Larger  View  of  EHDD's  Influence  A-40 

Juries,  Publication,  Residential  Work  A-44 

Davis,  Dodge  Presidencies  A-49 

Styles  of  Collaboration  A-51 

Homsey's  Mode  A-53 

The  Power  of  the  Drawing,  and  the  Importance  of  Details  A-56 

Teaching,  and  Thinking  A-60 

Changes  A-63 

Praia  Grande  A-64 

State  Archives  Building  A-70 

APPENDIX  B:  An  Office  Chat  at  EHDD,  April  9,  1996  [Woodside  Talk].  B-l 

APPENDIX  C:  "Regionalist  Architecture,"  The  Commonwealth, 

December  17,  1990.   A  Speech  by  Joe  Esherick,  Nov.  15, 

1990.  C-l 

APPENDIX  D:  "A  Maverick's  Mansion,"  Art  and  Antiques,  May  1988. 
An  illustrated  article  about  Wharton  Esherick,  by  Susan 

R.  Hinkel.  D-l 
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APPENDIX  A 


HOMSEY,  DODGE,  AND  DAVIS 

[Date  of  Interview:  December  A,  1995]  II 

Educations  and  Influences 


Riess: 


Homsey : 


Riess: 


Homsey: 


I  sent  a  list  of  topics  and  questions  to  all  three  of  you,  and  my 
first  question  was  when  you  knew  you  wanted  to  be  an  architect, 
and  what  kind  of  things  did  you  care  about  early  that  led  you  to 
architecture?  Let's  start  with  you,  George. 

I  didn't  know  I  was  going  to  be  an  architect  until  I  got  out  of 
the  navy.   One  of  my  good  friends,  my  pal  in  the  navy,  B.J.  Olsen, 
who  subsequently  becomes  an  architectural  illustrator,  he  was 
studying  fine  arts.   We  were  in  the  navy,  going  to  school  in 
Nebraska,  V-12  school.   B.J.  was  an  artist—and  I  don't  know  if 
Peter  here  remembers,  but  he's  done  some  renderings  and  stuff  for 
us. 

I  said,  "I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  and  he  said,  "Why  don't 
you  look  into  architecture?"  I  said,  "I  don't  know,  maybe." 

So  I  got  out  of  the  navy  and  I  went  over  to  City  College,  and 
there  wasn't  anything  about  architecture  there,  but  there  was 
something  about  engineering  and  science  and  stuff  like  that.  And 
I  said,  Well,  I'll  take  enough  so  I  can  be  an  architectural- 
mechanical-something-or-other,  or  maybe  there  is  something  in 
between,  because  I  didn't  think  that  architecture  was  my  calling, 
or  any  part  of  that. 


Had  you  looked  at  buildings? 
would  you  say? 


Had  you  been  aesthetically  driven, 


Um-hm,  yes.   I  was  always  interested  in  space  and  making  things  in 
the  back  yard,  tent  structures  and  stuff  like  that,  and  building 
things,  and  aware  of  drawing.   I  used  to  draw  in  school,  birds  and 
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all  that  kind  of  stuff.   I  think  I  had  a  direction  for  that,  but  I 
never  identified  it  as  anything  more  than  that. 

Riess:    It  often  takes  a  teacher  to  bring  it  out. 

[to  Peter  Dodge]   Did  you  do  creative  things  in  the  back 
yard? 

Dodge:    [laughs]   I  remember  building  model  airplanes  out  of  the  cardboard 
that  comes  out  of  shirts,  and  then  with  a  friend  of  mine  having 
big  crashes  out  in  back  behind  the  garage  and  burning  them, 
[laughter]  We  made  some  pretty  creative  things. 

My  family  is  fairly  creative,  artistic.   There  are  artists 
back  in  my  background,  and  my  father  was  a  designer—never 
trained.  My  cousin,  who  is  a  contemporary,  always  talks  of  my 
father  as  an  architect  and  says  that  he  taught  him  to  draw.   Now, 
I'm  not  aware  that  my  father  taught  me  to  draw,  but  I  could  draw. 

Riess:   Did  he  work  at  home?  Did  you  see  him  working  at  home? 

Dodge:   He  worked  at  home,  and  he  had  a  shop  in  a  couple  of  the  places 

that  we  lived,  and  we  used  to  work  together  to  build  things,  build 
models. 

Riess:   The  thing  about  being  handy,  do  you  think  that  that's  part  of  what 
you  would  say  is  an  indicator? 

Dodge:   Well,  it  went  beyond  just  being  handy.   I  remember  in  the  fifth 
grade,  or  someplace  like  that,  I  did  a  project  of  drawing  house 
plans.   I  looked  at  the  old  P.A.s,  or  whatever  they  were  in  those 
days,  and  drew  house  plans  that  were  quite  competent  for  somebody 
that  age. 

But  my  father  was  not  the  sort  of  person  who  said,  "You've 
got  to  go  to  school,  you've  got  to  be  something  or  another."  He 
never  gave  me  any  guidance  or  pressure  one  way  or  another. 

[Chuck  Davis  enters] 

Dodge:   And  then  in  high  school--my  best  friend  went  off  to  Yale  to  art 
school,  and  his  father  was  an  architect.  And  he  said — he  didn't 
say  you  had  to  be  an  architect,  but  he  said,  "You  have  to  go  to 
art  school."  And  of  course,  I  didn't  do  anything  about  it  'til 
one  day  he  said,  "You  have  an  appointment  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Adams  at 
Art  Center  School  on  Thursday  at  eleven  o'clock.   Get  your  stuff 
together  and  go  see  him."  So  that  sort  of  got  me  started. 
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Riess:   Did  you  think  much  then  about  what  architecture  is  for?  I  mean,  I 
like  to  think  that  lawyers  become  lawyers  because  they  really  want 
to  do  good  work,  deeds.  When  you  thought  about  architecture  did 
you  think  about  it  with  a  social  component?  Or  when  do  you  think 
you  began  to  think  about  it  that  way? 

Dodge:   As  having  a  social  component?  Well,  I  don't  know,  it's  hard  to 
say. 

Homsey:   When  I  was  at  Berkeley,  I  took  a  course  from  Vernon  DeMars--he  was 
my  prof  on  housing.   Two  courses.  No,  one  course,  Easter  Hill-- 
which  keeps  getting  confused  in  my  mind  with  Goldmine  Hill,  which 
was  a  big  collaborative  project  over  there  at  the  old  Ark  with 
landscape  architects,  city  planners,  architects,  and  another 
group. 

Riess:    I  never  heard  of  that. 

Dodge:   Goldmine  Hill  was  a  precursor  of  Diamond  Heights. 

So  we  all  worked  on  the  project  together.   It  was  the 
beginning  of  collaborations,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  of  how  you 
collaborated  on  a  project  with  different  disciplines,  just  as  an 
aside. 

But  the  housing  thing  I  worked  for  Vernon  on--we  had  a  class 
problem  at  Easter  Hill,  which  is  out  there  in  Richmond  where  all 
the  big  rocks  are.   So  for  me,  Vernon  was  the  first  one  who  talked 
about  things  like  that,  about  the  housing  and  what  the  stuff  was 
all  about,  what  it  was  for.  As  an  architecture  student,  1  wasn't 
involved  in  too  much  beyond  that.   I  was  involved  as  a  student  in 
most  of  the  stuff,  but  as  far  as  social  conscience,  no. 

I'm  a  San  Francisco  kid,  I  certainly  know  about  that.   I  was 
raised  in  the  Western  Addition,  and  my  grandfather  had  a  grocery 
store  on  Fillmore  and  Bush  Streets,  right  on  the  edge  of 
Japantown.   So  I  knew  all  about  what  San  Francisco  was  like.  And 
when  I  went  to  junior  high  school,  it  was  a  mixed  ethnic  school  at 
that  time,  and  that  was  before  I  went  in  the  war,  in  the  navy.   I 
had  very  good  friends  who  were  black,  they  were  athletes.  And 
Chinese  and  Japanese- -one  of  the  students  was  Japanese,  and  he  was 
a  good  friend,  and  we  used  to  call  him  Chinky!   Nobody  ever  got 
excited  about  that,  because  it  was  just--we  were  all  young  kids 
having  a  good  time. 

Riess:   Maybe  it's  not  quite  social  conscience.  When  you  talk  about 

Vernon,  the  reason  I  interviewed  him  was  because  of  the  interest 
in  the  history  of  Telesis.  Did  you  know  about  Telesis? 
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Dodge:   Yes,  we  were  involved,  especially  the  work  on  the  Embarcadero 
Freeway  in—what  was  that?--1959  or  something  like  that. 

Riess:   But  in  what  sense?  There  were  various  incarnations  of  Telesis. 

Dodge:    It  was  a  planning  group.  At  that  time,  it  was  trying  to  talk 

about  alternatives  to  the  Embarcadero  Freeway.  As  young  people, 
George  and  I--I  don't  know  whether  Charles  was  involved- -George 
and  I  were  part  of  the  group  of  people  who  were  making  drawings  to 
illustrate  these  alternatives.  We  weren't  part  of  the  people  who 
were  sort  of  thinking  it  through,  but  we  were  part  of  the  people 
who  were  producing  the  illustrations  for  these  options.   So  that 
was  our  connection  with  that  group. 

Homsey:   It  was  an  offshoot.   It  used  to  meet  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
which  is  now  called  something  else- -I  don't  know  what  they  call 
it,  but  that's  the  thing  up  there  on  Chestnut. 

Riess:   Yes,  the  Art  Institute. 

Homsey:   The  Art  Institute.   [laughs]   And  it  used  to  meet  once  a  week,  and 
it  had  everybody—Bob  Marquis,  all  sort  of  architects  and  planners 
and  artists  that  would  meet  in  a  big  hall  there,  and  they  would 
talk  about  planning  issues,  and  what  could  we  do  that  would  be  a 
manifestation  of  our  concern  and  that  kind  of  stuff,  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing.   It  was  an  offshoot  of  Telesis. 

And  Jack  Kent,  who  was  part  of  the  Telesis  group  with  Violich 
and  all  those  people,  they  were  teaching  over  at  Berkeley.   I 
didn't  have  any  courses  from  Jack  Kent,  but  I  met  him.   I  guess  he 
was  part  of  the  collaboration  problem  [Goldmine  Hill]  that  we  had 
up  on  the  hill.   Some  of  that  brushed  off  on  us,  so  I  heard  about 
that. 


Telesis  was  something- -when  I  first  started  working  for  Joe  I 
would  hear  about  it  more  often.   I  don't  think  Joe  was  involved  in 
it.  He  may  have  been.  But  that  whole  issue  was  something  which 
was  part  of  the  reason  this  other  group  got  together. 

Riess:   Do  you  think  that  is  an  important  ingredient  in  this  firm,  a 
degree  of  consciousness  of  planning  for  the  people? 

Davis:   I  think  for  myself,  I  came  to  this  firm  because  of  Joe  Esherick. 
I'd  had  him  in  school,  and  he  was--.  You  know,  I  came  to 
architecture  more  conventionally,  through  taking  mechanical 
drawing  in  Junior  high  school  and  high  school,  and  I  knew  what 
architects  did  was  design  houses  and  design  buildings,  but  I 
didn't  have  any  idea  about  a  social  component.   I  just  decided  on 
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my  own  that  I  wanted  to  be  an  architect,  so  I  started  out  in 
architecture  school,  freshman. 

And  I  had  a  lot  of  difficulty  the  first  year,  because  I 
didn't  have  a  lot  of  money,  so  I  commuted  from  home.   And  what  I 
didn't  understand,  or  I  realized  very  quickly,  was  that  in  trying 
to  do  architectural  work  and  stuff  like  that,  that  it  was  really 
important  to  be  around  your  peers  at  night  so  you  had  somebody 
else  to  critique  you,  and  talk  about  the  work  and  talk  about  the 
problems  and  whatever  it  was. 

Then  I  moved  to  campus  in  the  second  year,  and  I  would  have 
to  say  that  generally  my  instructors,  up  until  the  time  I  ran  into 
a  guy  in  my  sophomore  year  named  John  Rauma,  who  later  on  went  to 
be  emeritus  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  but  he  came  from  MIT, 
and  he  had  worked  with  Bucky  Fuller  and  Belluschi  and  Gropius  and 
a  lot  of  very  interesting  people  at  Harvard  and  MIT.   He  was 
really  the  first  really  good  instructor  I  got. 

And  the  next  one  I  got  after  that  was  only  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  shot,  but  it  was  in  the  junior  year,  it  was  with  Joe.   But 
you  were  always  around  in  that  milieu  in  the  old  architecture 
school,  where  you  watched  and  heard  the  other  instructors 
teaching,  and  you  saw  them  in  juries  and  stuff  like  that,  and  I 
thought  that  Joe  had  the  most  interesting  comments  to  make.   But 
also  he  was  incredibly  down  to  earth. 

Joe  was  very  rooted  in  the  earth,  and  construction,  and  how 
you  did  things,  and  how  you  kept  the  water  out,  and  all  those 
kinds  of  things,  which,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  now  something  that 
the  school  doesn't  even  have  any  idea  about  any  more,  because 
there ' s  only  three  or  four  people  on  the  whole  faculty  over  there 
now  that  practice.   The  rest  of  them  are  all  full-time  academics, 
and  they  write  wonderful  prose  and  they  do  wonderful  polemics  and 
they  give  great  slide  lectures  of  everybody  else's  work,  but  they 
don't  have  any  idea,  or  even  intimation,  of  how  difficult  it  is  to 
do  good  work  in  the  environment  that  we  are  in  right  now,  and  have 
been. 

Riess:   You're  talking  about  practical  problems? 

Davis:   I'm  just  talking  about  doing  creative  work  in  the  milieu  that  we 
exist  in  right  now,  because  it  is — when  you  think  back  on  the 
clients  and  the  way  things  were  done  in  the  sixties  and  what  it's 
like  now,  it  isn't  even  the  same  planetary  system.  It's  Just  so 
much  more  difficult  now  to  do  good  work,  because  of  committees, 
because  of  the  building  codes,  of  the  restrictions.   Everywhere- - 
there's  nothing  but  Just  piles  of  restrictions  that  really  are 
difficult  to  wade  your  way  through. 
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Riess:   I  have  read  that  you  like  the  technical  stuff.   But  does  anybody 
like  wading  through  restrictions? 

Davis:   Yes,  well,  yes,  right.  You  know,  the  thing  about  it  is,  1  think 
what  the  office  has  always  stood  for,  which  is  a  dilemma  for  us 
always,  but  I  think  Joe  hands  down  to  us  the  whole  idea  that  it 
was  a  balanced  package.  That  it  had  to  be  a  great  design,  but  it 
also  had  to  be- -his  phrase  was  that  buildings  had  to  be  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  they  had  to  be  able  to  last.   It  didn't 
matter  whether  you  made  them  out  of  wood  or  paper  or  plastic  or 
whatever  it  is,  but  they  were  designed  to  last  and  take  care  of 
themselves. 

I  think  first,  George  was  my  mentor,  and  Peter,  because  I 
came  in  as  a  buck  private.   But  the  whole  idea  was  that  you  got 
indoctrinated  with  this  kind  of  philosophy,  and  it's  carried 
through  all  the  years  that  we've  done  the  work. 


Social  and  Civic  Conscience 


Dodge:   I  want  to  comment  on  your  original  question,  which  was  something 
about  social  conscience.   For  me,  it  was  not  an  issue  that  was 
very  strong  in  the  work.  What  was  strong  was  the  notion  that  you 
did  great  design,  and  you  satisfied  the  client.  Another  one  of 
the  precepts  that  Joe  had  was  that  the  user  and  the  user's  needs 
were  extremely  important.  And  for  me,  the  great  satisfactions 
came  when  the  client  or  the  user  came  back  to  you  after  it  was  all 
done  saying  that  the  whole  thing  added  up  to  something  way  beyond 
their  expectations  or  dreams ,  and  that  it  was  extraordinarily 
satisfying. 

Riess:   Did  you  start  with  houses  yourself? 

Dodge:   At  that  time,  when  I  joined  the  office,  that  was  primarily  what 
was  happening. 

Joe,  I  think,  has  a  social  conscience  which  comes  from 
perhaps  his  Quaker  background,  and  he's  always  seemed  to  me  to  be 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  architecture  is  inevitably 
tied  to  power  and  money.  So  he  has  been  trying  to  make  amends  for 
that  in  whatever  way  he  could  along  the  way.  I  think  that  was  a 
much  stronger  idea  for  him  than  for  me. 

Riess:   There  is  also  the  master  builder  possibility.  I  wonder,  as  you 

drive  through  a  city,  do  you  visualize  creating  parks  and  leveling 
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buildings,  or  for  you  is  architecture  more  to  take  care  of  the 
immediate  client  needs? 

Dodge:   I  think  it's  a  time-poor  profession,  first  of  all.   That  is  to 
say,  you  can  put  as  much  time  as  there  is  into  anything  you're 
doing.   So  what  I've  found  is  that  you're  totally  absorbed  in 
what's  happening,  and  if  you  don't  have  a  client  who  believes  that 
they're  doing  something  socially  significant,  it's  not 
particularly  on  your  mind.  And  I  don't  find  that  I  drive  through 
environments  or  cities  and  try  and  redesign  the  whole  thing, 
reconstitute  the  world  according  to  my  own  image. 

Riess:   Do  you? 

Davis:   No.   I  think  that  what  we  are  about  is  that  we're  very,  very 
sensitized  to  the  immediate  surrounding,  which  means  the 
neighborhood,  the  existing  fabric,  and  I  don't  think  we  would  have 
ever  fit  into  that  category  of  blow  it  away  and  be  the  master 
builder,  et  cetera,  because  1  think  we're  too  sensitive  to  what  is 
there,  and  how  can  we  work  within  that  fabric  or  that  neighborhood 
or  that  block  or  whatever  it  is,  and  come  out  with  something  that 
is  contemporary  and  satisfies  us  emotionally,  but  also  takes  care 
of  the  "as-found"  condition. 

I  think  that's  one  of  the  reasons  why  we've  been  really  good 
at  rehabilitation  work,  and  the  Cannery  comes  to  mind.   It  was 
this  huge  warehouse  down  there,  and  when  we  got  that  at  the  time 
that  Halprin  and  Wurster  were  working  on  Ghirardelli  Square  the 
mood  in  the  city,  up  until  that  time,  with  Redevelopment  was 
swinging  the  wrecking  ball.  We  were  all  horrified  by  what  was 
going  on. 

Halprin  and  Wurster,  they  started  a  little  bit  before  us,  and 
we  got  the  project,  and  Peter  and  Joe  and  then  myself  later,  we 
all  contributed,  but  we  were  very  psyched  about  the  idea  of, 
here's  a  whole  block  of  real  estate,  or  half  a  block,  and  there 
was  this  great  object  there,  and  how  could  we  take  it  and  recycle 
it?  All  these  words  now  are  all  part  of  the  vernacular,  but  in 
those  days  it  was  a  project — I  don't  even  think  we  used 
"rehabilitation."  Maybe  we  used  "renovation,"  I  think  it  was,  or 
some  word.   But  the  words,  new  words  were  invented,  because  there 
was  no  handbook  then. 

So  then  you  had  Ghirardelli,  and  then  you  had  the  Cannery, 
and  a  job  down  here  on  Jackson  Street  that  was  Bruce  Beebe's,  1 
Jackson  Place.  All  these  were  taking  the  existing  fabric  and 
reconforming  them,  recycling  them,  reconfiguring  them,  et  cetera, 
so  they  were  commercial  successes,  but  also  preserving  what  is 
part  of  the  given  fabric.   So  I  don't  think  we  ever  thought  of 
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ourselves  as--we  didn't  have  the  ego  of  the  master-builder  kind  of 
thing . 

Riess:   So  this  picture  that  George  has  put  out  here,  with  the  four  of  you 
and  Joe  with  the  binoculars,  you're  not  plotting.   [laughter] 

Homsey:  We're  searching! 

Davis:   I  think  that's  a  good  word,  George.  We  were  really  into  the 

search,  and  we  still  are,  how  to  do  it  but  yet  still  come  up  with 
something  that's  contemporary  and  satisfies  us,  but  also  satisfies 
the  client. 


Coming  to  Work  with  Joe 


Riess:   Now  when  you  graduated,  did  you  work  for  any  other  firm,  for 
instance  Wurster? 

Homsey:   I  worked  for  Wurster  during  Christmas  vacation  once  or  twice  when 
he  was  working  on  air  force  bases,  so  I  went  with  Don  Carter  and 
Don  Stover  and  a  guy  named  Friedman,  I  think- -not  Howie,  but 
another  guy--and  we  worked  on  those  SACs,  Strategic  Air  Command 
bases.  We  were  drawing  these  bases  in  a  temporary  building, 
another  building  next  to  Wurster 's  place.   There  I  met  Donn  Emmons 
once  or  twice,  got  to  know  him,  and  certainly  because- -but  I  was 
still  in  school. 


So  when  it  came  time  to  get  out  of  school,  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do.   I  took  that  course  that  I  mentioned  earlier  from  Vernon 
DeMars  on  Easter  Hill.   I  worked  for  Larry  Halprin.   I  worked  for 
John  Kelly  and  Cy  Peletz.   John  Kelly  was  an  architect,  and  Cy 
Peletz  was  a  contractor,  and  they  had  this  architecture  and 
construction  firm  on  Francisco  Street  that  was  frowned  upon  by  the 
AIA,  because  architects  weren't  supposed  to  be  allied  with 
contractors. 

John  was  a  very  elegant  man,  he  did  some  very  nice  buildings. 
He  went  to  Princeton,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  And  Cy  Peletz  was  a 
very  energetic,  and  he's  still  an  energetic  contractor  and  we've 
used  him  a  lot.  I  worked  with  them  during  the  summers,  for  two 
summers,  I  think.   I  was  driving  a  pickup  truck. 

But  you  see,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  and  the  question  was, 
You  graduate  from  school,  where  do  you  go?  Beat  the  pavement,  et 
cetera.  It  was  Don  Carter,  who  worked  for  Larry  Halprin  and  Jean 
Walton,  who  suggested  talking  to  Joe,  because  at  that  time  is  when 
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Architectural  Record,  I  guess,  published  that  monograph  on  Joe 
with  all  his  houses,  and  the  mountain  houses,  and  he  got  about  a 
five-page  spread  in  there. 

I  thought,  Gee,  work  for  him,  holy  cow,  that  would  be 
wonderful.   "Well,  go  talk  to  him,  he's  a  nice  guy."  I  found  out 
where  he  was--he  was  on  Chestnut  Street—and  I  pounded  on  the 
door,  and  Joe  was  inside  in  tennis  shoes  working  over  the  benches 
that  we  still  have,  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff.  There  were 
drawings  all  over.   He  had  taken  the  window  and  put  the  white,  the 
Bon  Ami  on  it,  to  get  some  privacy.   So  he  let  me  in,  and  we  just 
chatted. 

I  was  still  working  across  the  bay  for  Vernon  DeMars  and  Don 
Hardison,  and  I  said,  "The  work's  coming  to  a  close  here,  and  I 
was  talking  to  Don,"  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  "and  he  suggested  I 
call  you." 

He  said,  "Well,  let  me  see."  Joe  was  sort  of  quiet,  didn't 
say  much.   1  was  really  interested,  because  he  was  drawing  and 
doing  his  thing.   So  I  didn't  do  anything  about  it.   I  think  I 
went  and  saw  him  once  more,  and  that  time,  I  went  in  the  front 
door,  and  Ann  Esherick  was  there—she  worked  as  a  secretary  at 
that  time.   And  so  I  hung  around  there  for  a  while,  and  I  had  my 
old  navy  jersey  on  or  something.   I  think  they  were  sort  of 
intrigued,  because  I  was  certainly  not  your  typical  student.   1 
had  sort  of--I  was  just  more  informal,  I  guess. 

So  about  two  weeks  later,  that's  when  I  got  the  call  from  Ann 
saying,  "Joe  wants  you  to  come  in."  1  was  just  really  bowled 
over.   I  said,  "Okay,  I  have  to  let  these  other  guys  know." 
Because  1  was  commuting  from  San  Francisco  out  to  Richmond,  on  the 
E  train  going  down,  taking  the  Market  Street  car  down  to  the 
Transbay  Terminal  and  the  E  train,  and  it  only  took  forty-five 
minutes  in  those  days  to  do  that.   1  would  read  the  Architectural 
Review,  all  this  stuff  on  the  train,  got  all  boned  up.   But  that's 
how  it  started. 

Davis:   For  me,  I  had  worked  with  a  couple  of  other  firms,  and  then — I'd 
been  in  the  army,  and  actually,  Pete  and  I  didn't  know  each  other, 
but  we  were  probably  within  a  few  hundred  of  yards  of  each  other, 
and  didn't  know  each  other.  It  was  in  France.  He  was  in  an 
engineering  battalion  in  Germany,  and  I  was  in  France,  and  they 
came  down  and  built  some  stuff  on  the  base  where  I  was,  but  I 
never  saw  him. 

But  anyway,  got  back,  and  I  worked  for  Warnecke,  and  then  I 
worked  for  Van  Bourg  and  Nakamura,  and  then  I  decided  I  wanted  to 
go  back  to  school  to  do  more  work,  so  I  did  some  more  work  in  the 
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architecture  school,  but  also  did  some  work  in  the  business 
school.   So  I  would  see  Joe;  usually  once  a  week  we'd  have  lunch 
and  we'd  talk  about  the  thesis  project  I  was  embarked  on. 
[laughs]   We  never  really  talked  about  the  thesis  at  all;  we 
always  talked  about  everything  else  under  the  sun. 

Anyway,  during  that  time  we  were  doing  Wurster  Hall,  so  I 
came  over  and  worked  part-time  at  Powell  and  Chestnut,  and  George 
was  running  the  project,  and  Pete  was  doing  houses,  and  there  were 
six  or  seven  of  us  in  the  office.   So  I  did  casework  details, 
cabinets  in  various  rooms.  Most  of  them  are  gone  now,  but  anyway. 

Riess:   In  those  conversations  with  Joe,  were  you  talking  about  Wurster 
Hall? 

Davis:   Yes.   No,  well,  not  so  much  Wurster  Hall;  mostly  we  were  talking 
about  operations  research.  He  [Joe]  was  a  good  friend  with  West 
Churchman,  and  [Russell  L.)  Ackoff  once  in  a  while  came  up  from 
UCLA,  but  he  [Joe]  was  really  good  friends  with  Churchman.   So  I 
took  a  couple  of  courses  from  Churchman- -that  guy,  I  don't  know 
where  he  is  now,  I  hope  he's  still  alive,  but  he  was  an  incredible 
theorist  about  business.   The  computer  revolution  was  just  a  gleam 
in  everybody's  eye  then,  but  it  was --everybody  was  fantasizing 
what  it  could  do. 

But  anyway,  it  came  to  a  break  in  the  school,  and  then  I  went 
back  to  Martha's  Vineyard  and  built  a  couple  of  houses,  one  house 
with  a  guy  that  I  had  worked  on  Wurster  Hall  with,  Chester  Bowles. 
Then  I  came  back  and  I  helped  George  build  his  house—this  is  in 
the  fall  of  '62,  right? 

Horns ey:   Yes. 

Davis:   Yes,  '62.  So  he  and  I  nailed  his  house  together,  and  then  finally 
it  was  about  December,  middle  of  December,  and  George  says-- 

Homsey:   We  were  nailing  it. 

Davis:   Yes,  right.  We  were  nailing  it,  we  were  building  it. 

Homsey:  You  ought  to  describe  how  that  went.  We  would  go  to  the  office 
until  three  or  three-thirty. 

Davis:   I  would  be  out  there  at  three,  and  I'd  get  things  ready,  and 

George  would  drive  up  in  his  little  Fiat  station  wagon  at  three- 
thirty,  and  we  would  work  until  twelve.  Then  he  would  go  home, 
get  a  little  sleep,  and  be  in  the  office  the  next  morning, 
[laughs]  This  guy  has  more  energy  than  three  people. 
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Horns ey: 


Davis: 
Homsey ; 


Davis: 


Davis : 


It  was  interesting,  you  know,  Joe  was  putting  up  with  all  this, 
and  at  one  point  Joe  said  he  wanted  you  to  come  in.   We  said, 
"Well,  we  need  Chuck  now,"  because  you  weren't  full-time  in  the 
office,  remember? 

That's  right. 

So  he  wanted  you  to  go  in,  and  I  thought,  gulp,  How  am  I  going  to 
finish  this?  How  am  I  going  to  finish  this  house?  And  Chuck 
said,  "Don't  worry,  we'll  do  it  somehow."  So  we  limped  along,  and 
he  went  into  the  office,  and  I  kept  going  out  there  in  the 
afternoon,  five  or  something,  to  get  it  finished,  and  then  on  the 
weekends  we  had  a  great  festivities  working. 

.But  it  was  Joe-- Joe  allowed  us  to  do  that.   Joe  took  a  lot  of 
pride  in  us  guys  knowing  all  about  that;  he  assembled  people  who 
liked  to  build  and  do  things.   That  was  his  thing. 


So  that  was  January  of 
ever  since. 


'63,  or  December  of  '62,  and  I've  been  here 


But  after  about  five  years,  in  about  '67,  Charles  Moore  was 
here  at  that  time,  and  he  offered  me  a  job  to  go  back  to 
Connecticut  and  run  his  office  in  Connecticut  when  he  was  moving 
back  to  be  dean  at  Yale.   So  I  had  several  meetings  with  Moore, 
Charlie,  and  then  I  sat  down  one  day  with  Joe  and  I  told  him  what 
was  going  on. 

Joe--it  was  really  interesting,  we  all  learned  a  lot  from 
him- -he  didn't  try  to  persuade  me  not  to  go.   He  just  said 
something  like,  "Well,  you  know,  I  think  there's  a  really  good 
future  here,  a  bright  future,  and  you  should  think  about  that." 
And  that  was  about  it. 

I* 

I  was  saying,  he  nodded  his  head  appropriately  at  certain  moments, 
and  as  usual,  I  did  all  the  talking.  And  then  at  the  end  he  said, 
"Well,  you  know,  I  think  you  have  a  real  bright  future  here  and 
should  consider  staying.  But  don't  let  me  influence  you.  You 
have  to  do  what  you  have  to  do." 

So  I  walked  out  of  there  and  I  looked  at  Pete,  and  I  looked 
at  George,  and  I  went  home  to  my  wife  then  at  the  time,  and  I 
said,  "Jesus,  what  the  hell  do  I  do?"  Charlie  Moore,  you  know — . 
Nobody  could  help  me.  You  have  to  do  what  you  have  to  do,  but  in 
the  end,  it  was  Just  loyalty  to  these  guys  and  to  Joe.  I  thought, 
Yeah,  you're  right,  Joe,  we've  got  a  bright  future  together, 
[laughter]   It  Just  seemed  natural,  the  right  thing  to  do,  and 
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I've  never  been  sorry  ever  since, 
our  downs  and  we've  had  our — 


I've  loved  it.   And  we've  had 


Riess:   Oh,  wait,  we'll  get  to  that.   [laughter] 

That  thing  of  just  sort  of  nodding  and  letting  the  other 
person  figure  out  what  they're  going  to  do,  is  that,  do  you  think, 
the  way  he  works  with  clients  too? 


Davis: 

Riess: 
Davis : 
Homsey: 


Riess: 


Dodge : 


I  don't  know.   I  just  described  what  I've  noticed  him  do.   He's 
very,  very  good  at  getting  the  client  to  recognize  what  he  wants 
them  to  do,  what  Joe  wants  them  to  do. 

Okay.   So  in  the  same  sense,  you  sort  of  knew, 
[laughs]   Yes. 

I  think  there  is  something  about  Joe's  Quaker  ethic,  and  you  don't 
hear  anything  about  that  now,  but  in  the  earliest  of  the  early 
days  I  would  hear  about  "Live  and  let  live,"  and  don't  impose  your 
will,  let  it  be  whatever  its  own  course  is  going  to  be.   So  I 
think  that  Joe  would—he  likes  to  let  things  develop  within 
themselves  without  too  much  coddling,  and  then  he  takes  that  and 
uses  that  as  his  guideline  or  his  inspiration. 

If  the  client  is  someone  who  is  fairly  articulate,  or  not 
articulate,  if  they  can  express  who  they  are  and  what  they  want,  I 
think  Joe's  a  good  listener,  and  he  doesn't  do  much,  he  doesn't 
try  to  shape  it  too  much,  he  just  lets  it  come.   Then  he 
interprets  it,  but  you  can  rest  assured  that  it  will  come  out  with 
Joe's  stamp  on  it. 


Good.  We'll  talk  specifically  about  that, 
your  decision  to  join  the  firm? 


But  Peter,  what  about 


Well,  just  let's  just  spend  a  minute  with  the  idea  about  how  Joe 
worked  with  clients.   He  always  had  ideas  about  options,  and  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  ideas  about  what  to  do  or  how  to  interpret 
what  he  perceived  as  their  needs.  But  they  would  select  it. 

The  ego  part  of  it  is  interesting,  because  Joe  did  not  say, 
"This  is  what  you  ought  to  do."  Like  a  lot  of  architects  that  we 
hear  about,  that  we  don't  know  too  much  about,  who  say,  "This  is 
it,  this  is  the  only  way  it  can  be,"  or,  "This  is  the  right  way  to 
do  it."  They  impose  their  will  and  their  aesthetic  onto  it,  and 
it  always  looks  the  same.  Richard  Meier  is  a  good  example. 

Joe  simply — the  things  that  he  does  are  recognizable,  but  the 
client  really  does  have  a  stake  in  it,  and  thinks  that  they  have 
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helped  Joe  design  the  house  in  a  very  significant  and  profound 
way. 

Riess:   Good.   So,  how  did  you  decide  to  join  Joe? 

Dodge:   Well,  my  story  is  that  in  art  school  I  thought  I  would  be  an 

industrial  designer.   But  I  was  in  with  a  group  of  veterans--!  was 
not  a  veteran,  I  was  too  young  to  be  in  the  Second  World  War- -but 
I  was  with  a  bunch  of  veterans,  and  they  decided  that  they  thought 
the  curriculum  was  not  a  good  curriculum,  and  they  plotted  to 
leave  en  masse,  and  I  went  with  them. 

We  went  to  another  school,  called  the  California  School  of 
Art  then- -this  is  in  southern  California.   That  was  a  great  school 
and  had  all  kinds  of  people,  including  Edgardo  Contini  and  Alvin 
Lustig--!  was  very  much  impressed  with  Alvin  Lustig.  Well,  this 
school's  director  absconded  with  the  funds  and  the  school 
collapsed,  and  when  it  did  I  asked  Lustig  for  a  job  and  he  gave  me 
a  job.   This  was  an  apprenticeship  sort  of  relationship;  I  was  the 
only  one  working  for  him,  and  I  did  everything. 

Riess:   What  was  he  working  on? 

Dodge:   He  was  a  designer,  sort  of  a  designer's  designer.   He  was  a  guy 
who  did  everything,  did  graphics,  did  industrial  designing,  did 
furniture,  did  houses.   It  didn't  matter.   Design  was  a  broad  and 
all-encompassing  idea  for  him. 

Riess:   Like  Walter  Landor,  or  unlike  Walter  Landor? 

Dodge:   Walter  Landor  was  very  much  influenced  by  Alvin  Lustig,  as  I  was, 
and  about  the  same  time.   He  was  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  got  to  know  Alvin,  and  Alvin  sort  of  was  his  inspiration 
and  mentor  too,  although  I  don't  think  he  ever  worked  for  Alvin. 
But  he  knew  Alvin  and  they  had  a  fairly  strong  relationship  for  a 
year  or  two  in  Lander's  early  experience. 

I  worked  for  Alvin  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  got  an 
extraordinary — he  was  my  real  mentor  and  main  influence  in  the 
early  stages. 

Then  I  decided,  with  the  help  of  the  Korean  War,  that  I 
should  go  back  to  school,  and  I  took  engineering  courses,  because 
I  wanted  the  technical  education — I  thought  I  had  a  good  grounding 
in  design.   I  came  to  Berkeley  and  went  to  investigate  the  School 
of  Architecture  out  of  curiosity.   I  went  to  see  Wurster,  but  I 
instead  saw  Mrs.  Bell,  his  administrative  assistant,  talked  to  her 
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for  a  while,  and  decided  Berkeley  had  to  be  the  worst  school  of 
architecture. 

Then,  several  weeks  later,  my  wife-to-be  was  babysitting  for 
Kenneth  Cardwell,  and  I  was  visiting  her,  and  Ken  came  home.   I 
told  him  my  story.   Ken  really  set  me  straight.   He  said,  "You 
really  are  the  naive,  wise-punk  kid  to  let  Mrs.  Bell  get  in  the 
way  of  your  seeing  Bill  Wurster.   You  go  back  down  there  and  see 
Bill  Wurster."  So  I  did,  and  Bill  said,  "What  are  you  doing  in 
engineering?  Get  out  of  engineering,  come  into  architecture. 
Don't  mess  around  in  that  stuff."  And  it  all  made  sense  the  way 
he  described  it  to  me,  so  I  did  that. 

In  the  course  of  getting  my  degree  I  had  Joe  as  an 
instructor,  and  at  the  very  end--.   I  worked  for  Pereira  and 
Luckman  in  the  summertime- -you  know,  that  was  part  of  one's 
training,  work  during  the  summer--!  worked  for  Joe  one  summer,  and 
I  went  to  army  training  one  summer.   Then  I  came  to  the  end  of 
school  in  January  and  asked  Joe  for  a  job.   You  know,  that's  what 
you're  supposed  to  do:  go  to  school,  get  a  degree,  get  a  job.   And 
that  was  it. 

Riess:   You  talk  about  Cardwell.   I  think  of  Cardwell  sitting  around  with 
all  that  Maybeck  stuff  that  he  eventually  published.   Did  you  know 
anything  about  the  Bay  Region  tradition  when  you  came  up  here? 

Dodge:   No,  my  whole  focus  in  southern  California,  especially  when  I 

worked  for  Lustig,  was  Neutra,  Eames,  Kepes,  and  people  like  that. 


Looking.  Listening.  Learning  to  Work  Together 

Riess:   Joe  has  spoken  eloquently  about  how  great  it  is  to  come  to  a  new 
area,  because  you  have  to  learn  what  the  area  is  all  about.   I 
wondered,  in  a  way,  you  were  all  quite—the  area  was  old  to  you, 
so  you  missed  that  experience. 

Dodge:   It  wasn't  something  that  I  was  as  conscious  of—I've  heard  Joe 

talk  about  it.  That  wasn't  something  that  sort  of  dawned  on  me, 
but  it  is  something  that  happened  to  me. 

I  went  to  visit  Jan  at  Cardwell 's  house  because  he  lived  in  a 
Maybeck,  and  I  knew  that,  and  I  wanted  to  see  that  house.  That's 
how  I  got  to  know  Ken  in  the  beginning.  So  I  studied  Maybeck  and 
Wurster  and  those  things  at  that  time.  And  they  were  new  and 
different  to  me. 
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Riess:   So  there  was  a  learning  period,  then,  for  you. 
Dodge:    Yes. 

Davis:    I  think  also,  Joe  acquainted  us  with  a  lot  of  older  architects  who 
at  that  time  were  not  recognized.  Maybeck  was  sort  of  recognized, 
but  [Ernest]  Coxhead  and  [A.C.]  Schweinfurth-- there  were  a  whole 
other  generation  of  architects  from  roughly  1895  to  1935,  '40,  in 
there,  that  were  forgotten.  And  yet  they  did  really  good  work, 
and  George  knew  some  of  them,  and  we  heard  from  Joe,  and  then  we 
all  went  out  and  looked  at  all  these  buildings,  and  photographed 
them  and  walked  around.  We  still  do  it.  We  still- -when  we  talk 
to  each  other,  "Hey,  remember  that  stair,  remember  that  detail?" 
Like  that.   "Oh,  yeah,  hey,  cool." 

Dodge:    In  your  questions  you  also  mentioned  Ernesto  Rogers,  and  it's 

interesting,  in  those  early  days  Joe  was  teaching  and  people  would 
come  to  Berkeley,  and  Joe  would  have  them  to  dinner  and  sometimes 
we  would  go  too.   So  we  would  get  to  know  them.   We  would  go  to 
their  lectures  sometimes.   So  those  kinds  of  personalities  were 
also  part  of  that.   It  was  not  only  Bay  Region,  it  was  quite 
global,  in  a  way. 

Riess:   You  may  have  all  had  the  experience  of  being  with  someone  in  your 
profession  from  whom  you  can  learn  a  lot,  but  it's  often  hard  to 
have  the  conversation  in  which  you  learn  anything.   You  end  up 
talking  about  theater  or  something  like  that. 

Dodge:    But  that's  interesting.   One  of  the  things  that  you  learn  as  a 
young  person  is,  What  are  the  passions  of  the  people  who  are  at 
the  top  of  the  heap  at  the  time?  And  that's  a  very  strong 
learning  experience.  Architecture  isn't  everything. 

Riess:   Have  you  participated  in  Joe's  passions  for  the  authors  he  reads, 
like  Robert  Musil  and  James  Joyce?  Are  any  of  you  his  reading 
buddy? 

Dodge:    I  think  those  two  are  quite  late,  in  the  last  ten  years,  for  one 
thing . 

Riess:    I  wondered  if  it  was  a  kind  of  test,  when  you  came  into  the 
office,  about  what  you  were  reading. 

Dodge:   You  know,  it's  interesting,  in  those  days—this  photograph  was 
taken  on  George's  deck.  George  lived  on  Grant  Avenue,  on  the 
northern  shoulder  of  Telegraph  Hill,  and  we  used  to  go  to  lunch 
every  day  with  each  other.  That  was  a  given.  That  was  just 
something  we  liked  and  enjoyed  and  did  very  consistently  for  a 
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period  of  years.   So  at  that  time,  we  were  talking  about  all 
things . 

Joe  had  certain  passions  then:  at  that  time  it  was  sailing, 
and  before  that  it  was  race  cars.   Then  there  was  fly  fishing,  and 
admiralty  models,  and  things  like  that.   This  sort  of  new 
intellectual-poetic  bent  came  at  a  time  when  we  did  not  have  these 
constant,  more  intimate  sessions  together. 

Riess:   That's  interesting,  okay. 

Dodge:  In  the  later  years,  when  Joe  became  a  senior  professor  at  Berkeley 
and  then  chairman,  he  had  very  little  time  to  spare,  and  he  didn't 
spend  nearly  as  much  time  at  the  office. 

Davis:   Seventy-eight  to  '84,  we  never  saw  him. 
Dodge:   "Rarely." 

Davis:   Maybe  once  a  week,  but  sometimes  it  would  be  two,  three  weeks,  we 
wouldn't  see  him.   He  was  over  at  Berkeley  being  chairman  from  '78 
to  '84. 

Riess:   Before  then,  his  irregular  teaching  didn't  interfere? 
Dodge:   No. 

Davis:   No.   He  typically  left  about  twelve-thirty  or  one  o'clock  and  did 
his  two  o'clock  to  six  o'clock  or  whatever  it  is,  and  then  he  was 
back  in  the  office  by  six- twenty  or  six- thirty,  and  then  we  had 
our  last-minute  critiques  before  we  went  home. 

Homsey:   So  we  would  stay  in  the  office  until  he  got  back  to  the  office, 

and  we  wouldn't  leave  the  office  until  seven- thirty,  and  the  phone 
would  start  to  ring,  your  family  asking  where  you  are,  come  on 
home.   "Wait,  I'll  be  along."  But  we'd  stay  there.   More  likely, 
we'd  stay—that's  how  I  remember  it — I  stayed  here  all  the  time, 
and  I  used  to  get  bawled  out  because  I  got  home  late,  and  the  kids 
were  having  dinner,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  So  that  wasn't  very 
popular. 

Riess:   Yes,  no,  that  doesn't  sound  easy. 

Homsey:  Yes.  But  we  stayed  there  until  Joe  came  back,  so  he  could  see 
what  was  going  on. 

In  the  old  days,  we  used  to  have  a  telephone  log.  We  have 
something  like  that  now,  but  all  the  calls  were  recorded  in  a 
spiral-ring  binder.   Joe  would  come  in  and  scan  them,  and  he'd 
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look  at  them,  and  then  he'd  come  over  and  ask  you,  "What  was  that 
about?"  Et  cetera,  et  cetera.   He  kept  in  touch  very  clearly, 
just  by  knowing  who  you  talked  to,  and  then  you  had  the  drawings 
that  you'd  have  out  and  all  that.   But  he  kept  in  touch  with  what 
was  going  on,  although  during  this  time  Chuck  was  talking  about, 
he  couldn't  be  that  much- -it  was  starting  to  pull  apart.   I  think 
--wasn't  that  after  Praia  Grande? 

Davis:   Oh,  yes,  Praia  Grande  was  over  in  '72.  And  he  went  over  there  in 
January  of  '78,  wasn't  it,  something  like  that,  when  we  moved  out 
here?  When  we  moved  out  here,  that  was  the  time,  that  was  the 
change . 

Riess:   Praia  Grande? 

Davis:   That  was  the  project  we  did  in  Portugal. 


The  Gary  House,  and  Horns ey's  Rubin  House 


Riess:   Across  the  board,  a  question  I  hope  you  thought  about  is  a  project 
you  worked  on  with  Joe  in  the  early  period  that  would  be 
descriptive  of  the  way  you  worked  with  him,  and  how  he  maybe 
nurtured  you  in  the  beginning.  Is  there  anything  that  comes  to 
mind,  any  one  great  learning  experience? 

Dodge:   Well,  there  are  lots  of  them  along  the  way.   The  Gary  house  was 

fun  and  interesting,  an  early  home.   I  think  there  he  was  working 
primarily  with  Mrs.  Gary,  who  was  an  artist,  a  painter,  and  she 
had  the  good  sense  to — I  mean,  it  was  a  good  synergy  between  her 
and  Joe.   They  would  come  up  with  these  ideas  about  how  they 
wanted  to  live,  and  Joe  would  sort  of  interpret  it,  and  these  very 
rough  sketches  would  come  to  me,  and  I  would  draw  them  more 
explicitly. 

Riess:   Did  you  go  to  the  meetings? 

Dodge:   I  sometimes  went  to  the  meetings.  Quite  often  I  went  to  the 
meetings. 

Riess:   Otherwise  it  sounds  like  a  lot  of  interpretation  of  something  that 
was  not  very  explicit. 

Dodge:   Yes.   And  I  think  a  lot  of  what  I  was  all  about  went  into  those 
interpretations,  and  Joe  either  accepted  that  or  didn't.  He 
either  accepted  what  I  put  down,  or  he  would  begin  to  fuss  with 
the  various  parts  of  it,  you  know,  "Do  this  this  way,"  or  "How 
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about  this  idea?"  And  that  would  go  on  in  the  drafting  room,  and 
then  there  would  be  a  meeting. 

But  generally  Joe's  way  of  working  with  clients  like  that, 
individual  house  clients  especially,  as  he  I'm  sure  has  said  in 
his  [interview],  was  to  start  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  or  to 
come  back  with  what  was  where  they  left  off  before,  where  he'd 
thought  about  it,  and  we'd  done  a  certain  amount  of  work,  but  it 
didn't  look  like  it.  And  then  he  would  begin  to  express  these 
ideas,  and  sort  of  do  this  thing  that  he  would  do  with  them  that 
was  so  interesting  about  offering  them  options  and  getting  them  to 
believe  that  they  were  working  significantly  with  him,  which  they 
were. 

Riess:   You  could  understand  what  was  required  of  you,  or  did  that  take  a 
lot  of  talking  about  it  with  Joe? 

Dodge:   No,  I  would  say  there  is  a  minimal  amount  of  talking.   One  of  the 
things  about  Joe,  I  think,  was  that  he  could  always  explain  in 
pragmatic  terms—he  never  talked  about  aesthetics,  but  he  always 
talked  about  function  and  technical  aspects  and  that  sort  of 
thing.   It  wasn't  that  he  didn't  think  about  aesthetics,  but  he 
never  was  articulate  about  it.  We  would  talk  about  function  and 
need  and  how  to  make  something  work,  and  how  to  interpret  needs, 
and  how  to  make  the  building  and  space  respond  to  those  needs. 
But  there  was  never  any  talk  about,  "Do  it  this  way  because  it 
looks  better,"  or  one  of  those  things. 

Davis :   Right . 

Dodge:   And  in  that  Gary  house,  he  talks  now  about  it  as  his  exploration 
in  positive  and  negative  space,  which  I'm  sure  was  something  that 
was  a  vital  thing  going  on  in  his  mind  at  the  time,  but  for  which 
he  was  not  at  all  articulate  at  the  time. 

Davis:   I  also  think  it's  interesting  that  he  picks  out  the  Gary  house, 
because  a  house  that  was  done  in  1957  by  George  I  think  was  a 
house  that  had  a  profound  influence  [on  the  Gary  house] . 

Riess:   The  Rubin  house. 

Davis:   The  Rubin  house.  If  you  look  at  the  work  that  was  being  done  up 
until  that  time,  suddenly  there  is  this  break,  and  it's  the  same 
time  that  there's  a  break  because  George  does  Rubin,  and  suddenly 
Gary  comes  along  and  Gary  is  different—sure,  it's  a  different 
house,  different  client,  et  cetera — but  as  form,  as  some  kind  of 
idea  of  expression  incorporating  all  these  functions  and  needs  and 
everything  else  like  that,  as  form  it's  a  real  break  with  what's 
come  before  it.  So  I  think  Rubin  informed  Gary,  and  vice  versa. 
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Riess:    [to  Homsey]  Where  did  the  Rubin  house  come  from? 

Homsey:   [laughs]   Well,  the  Rubin  house  came  from  the  Sierra  Club.  Herb 
Rubin  was  a  Sierra  Clubber.  They  had  a  site  in  Albany  and  they 
didn't  have  much  money,  and  so  I  said,  "Okay,  let's  go  to  work  on 
it,  we'll  work  on  it  together.  I'll  work  with  you  and  Thelma." 

So  I  did  a  scheme,  did  a  house,  and  went  off  to  Europe  for 
one  of  my  quick  trips.   Doug  Holster  sort  of  looked  after  it,  and 
it  cost  too  much. 

When  I  got  back,  I  said,  "Well,  okay."  It  was  something  like 
that  [end  result],  but  it  was  a  little  more—it  had  more  details 
and  stuff  like  that.   So  I  said,  "Well,  what's  important  Herb? 
What  do  you  want?  Do  you  want  a  house?"  He  said,  "Yes,  I  want  a 
house,  and  I  want  it  for  $18,000,"  or  whatever  it  cost. 

I  said,  "Well,  are  you  willing  to  look  at  it  differently,  do 
it  in  a  different  way?"   "Oh,  yes."  Herb  was  like  that.   You 
guys—you've  met  Herb.   [general  assent]   He  was  just  a  real 
interesting  guy.   He  passed  away  a  while  ago. 

So  I  just  worked  on  it,  and  I  used  to  moonlight— we  called 
that  moonlighting--! 'd  work  on  Saturdays.   That's  how  I  earned 
enough  money  to  go  away  and  do  things.   [laughing]   So  I  was 
working  on  Saturday  doing  this,  because  we  didn't  get  paid  very 
much  in  those  days- -we'd  get  a  ten-cent  raise  occasionally  or 
something. 

I  was  in  on  a  Saturday  working  on  it,  and  Joe  came  in,  and  I 
showed  him  what  I  was  doing.   He  looked  at  it,  "Hmm,  that's  a 
pretty  nice  idea."  He  never  says  anything,  Joe,  he  never  really 
says  anything,  but  he  looked  at  it  and  said,  "Well,  what  about 
right  in  here?  What  are  you  doing  right  in  here?"  And  that  was 
right  over  the  fireplace  where  I  was  trying  to  put  a  skylight.   He 
said,  "Well,  maybe--"  I  said,  "Hmm,  right,  let  me  think  about 
that . " 

So  that  was  it.  I  did  the  house,  did  the  drawings  very 
simply,  minimal  drawings.   But  it  was  about  the  very  simple 
expression  of  the  form  of  the  building,  and  light  and  the 
skylights.  That's  when  Joe  was  starting  to  get  into  how  light 
penetrated  a  building. 

Riess:   The  pushed-out  areas  on  the  outside?  Isn't  that  what's  most 
extraordinary  about  it? 

Dodge:   The  nubbly  part. 
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Homsey:   The  nubbly  part?  Well,  it's  how  it  feels  when  you're  inside 

because  of  the  things  that  are  pushed  out,  not  because  you  look  at 
it  from  the  outside.   I  did  a  few  things—there's  a  window  in  that 
living  room  that  I  made  out  of  two-by-twelve  frames  so  that  it 
would  pop  out  more  so  you  could  have  a  little  seat  there,  and 
things  like  that,  because  I  thought  they  were  nice.   Therefore, 
you  look  at  it  and  it  looks  different,  and  that  kind  of  stuff. 

But  it  is  about  expression,  too.   The  stair  goes  up  and  on 
the  back  side,  you  see  the  stair  going  up.   Corbusier  and  all 
those  people  did  that,  and  I  just  did  that  on  a  whim,  and  framed 
it  so  it  would  work.   [laughs]  And  made  it  out  of  cheap 
materials.   Nail-on  windows.   I  used  to  get  self-conscious, 
because  I  worked  for  Joe  and  we'd  do  all  these  details  out  of 
wood,  windows  and  this  and  that,  and  then  I'd  work  on  the  evenings 
and  do  things  with  nail-on  windows . 

Dodge:   Which  were  much  cheaper. 

Homsey:   And  the  heating  system  was  a  floor  furnace,  and  that  was  it,  and 

linoleum  for  countertops.   They  were  always  watered  down.   I  could 
never  do,  and  even  to  this  day,  could  never  get  clients  who  could 
afford  anything  like  Joe's  houses;  it's  always  a  step  back.   So  I 
was  achieving  stuff  just  by  using  the  simplest  stuff  that  was 
around.   Nail-on  window  was  unheard  of;  no  one  was  using  nail-on 
windows . 

Riess:  You  have  said  that  in  this  partnership  you  all  work  on  everything. 
Did  you  all  look  at  the  Gary  house?  Was  there  some  formalized  way 
of  doing  this? 

Homsey:   I  came  back  from  Europe,  on  another  trip.  The  office  was  still  at 
Powell  Street  and  the  office  at  that  time  had  a  partition  in  it 
out  of  beaded  siding — it  was  an  old  grocery  store.   So  there  was 
no  place  for  me  to  work  because  we  had  a  number  of  people.   So  I 
went  on  the  other  side,  and  I  fixed  myself  a  table,  and  I  helped 
Peter  on  the  Gary  house.   I  sort  of--I  helped  him  detail  the 
windows  and  all  that  sliding  stuff,  and  all  the  eyebrows  and  stuff 
that  were  shown  on  the  drawings,  but  I  Just  sort  of  said,  "Well, 
let's  try  this,  do  this  and  that?"  And  the  outside  windows  and 
all  that,  I  just  sort  of  said,  "Let's  do  this." 

I  think  there  was  some thing --what  I  would  do,  and  we  all  do 
it,  is  that  if  there's  something  to  be  done  we  Just  figure  out  how 
to  do  it.  And  a  lot  of  it  is  marginal,  it's  never  been  done 
before,  but  we  just  had  sort  of  a  calm  confidence  about  our 
abilities  to  understand  how  things  might  work,  and  Just  went  at 
it,  and  [did]  not  sit  around  talking  about  it. 
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Dodge:   This  was  also  a  time  when  the  office  was  a  very  "intimate"  space 

and  it  allowed  us  to—and  we  were  all  together,  and  you  know- 
Davis:   There  were  only  five  of  us!   [laughter] 

Dodge:   We  might  be  working  on  separate  projects,  but  we  were  all  in  the 
same  room  about  this  size. 

Homsey:   Dmitri  Vedensky. 

Dodge:   So  we  all  knew  what  everybody  else  was  doing,  and  every 

conversation  was  overheard.   So  everybody  had,  by  osmosis,  a 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  everywhere. 

Homsey:   We  also  looked  over  each  other's  shoulders. 

Dodge:   Whenever  there  was  a  problem,  you'd  just  use  the  collective 

knowledge  of  the  group  to  solve  it,  and  so  we  were  in  fact  always 
more  or  less  involved  with  everything. 

Riess:   Chuck,  did  you  have  your  hand  in  on  the  Gary  house  too? 
Davis:   No.   That  was  earlier. 


The  Cannery  Project 


Riess:   What  did  you  work  on  particularly  with  him? 

Davis:   Well,  I  worked  on,  I  think  with  Pete,  I  think  the  Cannery  was  the 
first  major  project  that  we  did.   It  was  actually  a  very  major 
project  for  the  office  at  the  time,  because  I  think  during  that 
thing,  we  went  from — originally,  we  had  half  the  floor  at  Battery 
and  Green,  and  then  during  the  days  of  the  Cannery  we  added  five 
or  six  people  in  the  back,  and  Pete  and  I  were  in  the  back 
running,  you  know,  working  on  the  Cannery. 

Leonard  Martin  was  absolutely  probably  the  most  absurd  client 
of  all  times. 

Riess:   Did  he  come  into  the  office? 

Davis:   Yes,  well,  he  was  a  mad  Russian.   Joe  had  done  a  house  for  him  in 
I  think  '55  or  '56  over  in  Mill  Valley.  Leonard  liked  to  drink, 
and  he  liked  to  eat  well,  and  we  would  go  down  and  have  these 
insane  meetings  down  in  his  office  in  the  parking  lot—next  to 
where  the  Cannery  is  used  to  be  a  tank  farm  for  Standard  Oil,  and 
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Leonard  bought  that  block  and  the  half  block  that  the  Cannery  is 
on.   We  would  go  down  there  and  have  these  meetings.   I  didn't 
attend  as  many  of  those  as  Peter  did,  but  there  was  always  a  lot 
of  vodka  and  a  lot  of  wine. 

Dodge:   And  good  Russian  food. 

Davis:   Yes,  and  the  meetings  would  finally  start,  and  they  would  go  on 

all  afternoon.   Then  whoever  was  at  the  meeting  would  stagger  back 
into  the  office  and  try  to  make  head  or  tails  out  of  it. 

Homsey:   I'd  see  you  guys  coming  back  and  I'd  wonder  what  in  the  hell  is 
going  on. 

Davis:   But  I  think  it  was  interesting,  because  there  were  so  many  things 
that  we  did  in  the  Cannery,  like  reinforced  grouted  masonry  walls, 
that  were  not  very  commonly  done.  We  restored  all  kinds  of 
artifacts  that  we  got  from  the  Hearst  collection  down  at  San 
Simeon.  We  brought  those  things  up,  we  integrated  them  into  the 
scheme  of  things . 

Dodge:    I  think  they  were  actually  shipped  from  New  York. 
Davis:   Yes,  New  York,  wherever  they  found  them. 

Then  we  actually  took  the  building  and  bisected  it  in  two  to 
make  it  so  we  could  get  it  through  the  code,  and  in  the  process  of 
doing  that  I  created  as-found  space,  and  we  did  wonderful  things 
with  that. 

Riess:   As-found  space? 

Davis:   Well,  we  created  a  whole  new  space.  As  a  result  of  dividing  the 
building  in  half,  we  created  a  new  space. 

If 

Davis:   We  gutted  the  whole  building,  and  then  seismically  we  upgraded  the 
old  walls,  and  then  we  put  a  whole  new  steel  frame  and  wood  system 
inside  of  it,  which  was  all  designed  to  be  flexible  so  that 
tenants  could  cut  holes  in  it  and  everything,  which  they've  done 
thousands  of  times. 

Riess:   This  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  work  that  you  like  particularly 
doing? 

Davis:   Well,  the  thing  about  our  office,  I  think,  when  you  look  back--our 
office  has  always  had  a  broader  cross  section  of  work  and  work 
types  than  any  other  office.  That's  very  deliberate. 
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I've  been  asked  by  people,  "What's  your  marketing  plan?"   I 
say,  "We  don't  have  one."  They  say,  "What  do  you  mean  you  don't 
have  one?"  I  say,  "Well,  basically,  the  marketing  plan  I  think 
that  works  for  us  is  that  if  somebody  sits  around  a  table  and  we 
hear  about  a  project,  and  that  person  has  a  real  passion  for  going 
out  and  getting  it,  we'll  actually  have  a  very  good  chance  of 
getting  that  project." 

Like  right  now,  we're  doing  aquariums,  we're  working  in 
Yosemite,  we're  doing  houses,  Pete's  doing  a  Mercedes  showroom, 
and  everything  in  between.  We're  doing  a  high-tech  brain  research 
lab  out  at  UCSF.   It's  all  because  these  are  interesting  projects, 
they're  interesting  types  of  projects.   Each  one  has  totally 
different,  unique  challenges,  and  different  aesthetic  issues,  and 
different  technical  issues,  et  cetera,  but  it's  all  part  of  the 
mix  and  what  makes  this  place  what  it  is. 

Riess:   And  you  said  that  if  you  decide  that  you  want  to  do  something 
you're  likely  to  get  it,  how  come  you're  likely  to  get  it? 

Davis:   Because  what  I've  found  in  our  office  marketing  history  is  that  if 
it's  just  a  project  and  nobody  has  real  passion  for  it,  it 
communicates  itself  in  the  interview,  and  getting  ready  for  it, 
and  making  preparations  for  it,  et  cetera.   It  just  seems  like 
that's  a  common  thread  that  runs  through.  We  wanted  to  do  the 
Steinhart--we  just  got  selected  this  morning--we  really  wanted  to 
do  the  Steinhart,  and  I  was  really  jazzed  about  the  project,  and 
everybody  else  that  was  on  the  team  was  jazzed  about  getting  it. 
So  we  communicated  that  when  we  went  in  there. 

It  was  not  the  only  reason  why  we  got  it;  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  is  only  one  part  of  the  mix,  but  it  generally  shows. 
George  was  really  psyched  about  getting  Yosemite,  and  he  got  it. 
And  Peter  has  done  a  wonderful  Job  at  Mills  College  for  ten  years 
or  eleven  years  now,  over  and  over  and  over,  and  there's  respect 
and  trust  and  a  relationship  there,  but  he's  had  to  go  in  over  and 
over  and  over  and  sell  himself  to  the  powers  that  be .  So  I  think 
it  works . 

Riess:   In  the  Steinhart,  can  you  Just  mention  Monterey  Bay  Aquarium  and 
they  say,  "You're  the  only  people  who  can  do  this"? 

Davis:   No.  We  had  to  compete  against  a  couple  other  firms.  And  the 

other  firm  actually  had  recruited  a  guy  that  left  the  office  about 
a  year  ago  and  who  had  worked  on  the  master  plan  for  Steinhart,  so 
he  was  very,  very  tough  competition. 

Riess:   Okay,  new  subject.   How  would  you  each  describe  your  style  of 

running  a  job  contrasted  with  others  in  the  office  perhaps?  How 
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do  you  handle  communications?  It's  a  very  big  question, 
know  the  office  has  been  various  sizes  over  the  years. 


And  I 


Homsey:   Before  we  do  that  I  want  to  interject  that  during  the  course  of 
all  this  time,  up  until  I'd  say  about  ten,  twelve,  fifteen  years 
ago,  we  had  a  tremendous  group  of  people  working  with  us  as  an 
organization.  We  had  people  working  on  the  Cannery  who  were  just 
devoted  to  putting  together  buildings  with  Chuck,  and  the  rest  of 
us. 

Riess:   People  who  were  hired  to  work  on  those  buildings? 

Homsey:   No,  they  were  in  our  office,  and  we  just  gradually- -we  all  worked 
up  to  these  projects.  We  didn't  pull  some  guy  in  who  was  an 
expert.   We  just  took  this  on. 

Riess:   Earlier  you  said  there  were  five  in  the  office. 

Davis:   After  about  '62  we  moved  to  Battery  and  Green,  and  then  we  got 

Santa  Cruz,  and  then  in  '63  we  got  the  Cannery,  and  by  that  time, 
we  grew  up  to  about  fifteen  people. 

Dodge:   Doing  the  Environmental  Design  Building,  Wurster  Hall,  there  were 
a  bunch  of  people  who  sort  of  cycled  in  and  out,  and  there  were 
also  some  people  who  were  there  over  a  long  period,  like  Doug 
Holster  and  Dmitri  Vedensky. 

Homsey:   I  guess  what  I  want  to  just  touch  on  again,  and  do  it  in  depth  is 
that  there  was—Peter's  favorite  word  was  symbiotic,  is  that 
right?  No,  it's  another  one.   [laughter,  talk] 

Dodge:   Well,  there  are  several  words. 

Homsey:   No,  not  symbiotic,  the  other  one  sort  of  like  that.   Serendipity. 
Peter's  word,  serendipity.   There  was  something  about  the  people 
who  worked  in  our  office,  we  just  took  it  for  granted,  but  we  had 
very  special  relationships  and  we  had  very  special  people  who 
really  were  passionate  about  the  work  and  passionate  in  our 
relationship  with  ourselves  and  with  Joe,  and  we  shared  another 
world  of  interest,  too,  like  we  were  talking  about  earlier. 
Dmitri  is  a  very  cultured  guy,  and  opera,  and  music,  and  symphony, 
and  others  were  interested  in  going  skiing  and  doing  all  this  sort 
of  stuff.  It  wasn't  highly  intellectual,  yet  there  was  the  other 
side  of  all  that  too.  People  were  like  that. 

But  there  was  a  very  special  group.  When  we  worked  on  this 
Cannery  job,  they  were  working  in  Green  Street,  which  had  two 
spaces.  I  was  working  on  this  side,  these  guys  were  working  on 
that  side.   I  knew  what  was  going  on  in  that  job,  even  though  we 
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Riess: 
Homsey: 


were  separate  and  I  wasn't  working  on  it.   But  just  by  going  over 
there,  I  knew,  I  could  see  it,  and  the  Penguinarium  thing,  the 
Moorish  ceiling,  Mr.  David  [Bob  David,  head  of  Greystone  Builders, 
the  general  contractor  for  the  Cannery]--!  lived  all  those  things. 

Oh,  dear,  we  need  footnotes. 

That  was  for  my  friends.   [laughs] 


The  Communication  Thing 


Homsey:   But  my  point  is  that  little  by  little,  as  the  office  got  bigger, 
it  eroded,  and  we  could  be  sitting  almost  side  by  side,  but  we 
will  never  achieve  what  we  had  at  that  time.   There  was  a  very 
special  time  in  terms  of  the  office,  in  terms  of  the  work  that  was 
done,  and  how  it  was  done,  and  how  we  related  to  each  other. 
There  was  a  real—in  the  common  phrase  now,  bonding,  and  I  don't 
care,  there  could  be  other  phrases—but  we  related,  the  three  of 
us  and  some  of  our  colleagues,  were  very  strong.  We  shared 
things,  we  shared  our  love  for  European  architecture  and  Ernesto 
Rogers,  et  cetera. 

Those  were  all  things --but  we  didn't  talk  too  much  about  it. 
For  some  reason,  the  subject  would  come  up,  and  you  could  feel  it. 
I  remember  the  feeling  of  the  place  when  these  things  were  going 
on.   It  was  just  a  real  dynamic,  wonderful  time.  All  the  projects 
were  being  done,  and  Joe  was  part  of  it,  but  Joe  sometimes  was 
busy  somewhere  else,  and  it  was  all  these  other  guys  that  supplied 
all  this. 

Riess:   How  did  the  other  guys,  the  new  ones,  learn  about  how  the  office 
worked?  Did  you  mentor  each  of  these  people  who  came  in,  in  some 
conscious  way,  get  them  up  to  speed?   [general  assent] 

Davis:    I  think  it  was  also  small  enough — I  think  it  was  just  kind  of, 
like  George  says,  there  were  kind  of  unspoken  situations  and 
people  knew  generally  who  was  in  charge. 

The  way  I've  broken  it  down  in  my  own  mind,  looking  at  it,  is 
that  I  think  George  ran  the  office  from  1960  to  about  1978,  and 
then  Peter  was  the  first  president  when  Joe  went  off  to  be  dean 
[chairman].  Then  I  became  president  in  '84,  '85,  whenever  it  was, 
and  I  was  kind  of  nominally  in  charge,  et  cetera.   But  when  we 
were  smaller,  first  it  was  Joseph  Esherick  and  Associates,  and  it 
was  the  three  of  us.  Then  it  was  EHDD.   Then  everybody  knew—when 
we  were  smaller,  Joseph  Esherick  and  Joseph  Esherick  and 
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Associates,  basically  everybody  understood,  there  was  the  guy,  and 
he  was  in  charge.  And  he  was  in  charge. 

Riess:   This  one  [meaning  George  Homsey] . 
Davis:   Right.   George  was  in  charge. 

And  the  other  thing,  when  you  talk  about  communication,  we 
had  the  phone  log,  but  the  other  thing  that  we  had  was  a  very 
elaborate—not  elaborate,  but  it  was  a  note-keeping  system.   When 
you  took  a  phone  conversation  down,  you  wrote  down  who  called  who, 
the  time,  and  everything  else  like  that,  and  you  gave  a  summary  of 
that  [conversation].   Now,  we  do  it--we  don't  even  think,  when 
somebody  calls  us—the  paper  is  there,  the  pen  is  there,  and  we  do 
it  just  second  nature. 

I  have  to  go  around  today,  and  I  have  to  say,  "Who  was  that 
conversation  with?"   "Oh,  that  was  with  the  engineer."   I  said, 
"Well,  what  did  he  say?"   "Well  [mumbles]."   "Well,  did  you  write 
it  down?"   "It  wasn't  important."   I  said,  "From  now  on,  you  write 
it  down.   You  make  a  record  of  it,  because  you  never  know  when 
it's  going  to  come  and  bite  you." 

But  that  was  the  communication  thing.  And  then  those  notes 
are  still  circulated  around,  JE,  CD,  PD,  GH,  whatever  it  is,  and 
it's  up  there,  it  gets  checked  off,  it  gets  circulated  around. 

Homsey:   And  a  little  "see  me." 

Davis:    [laughs]   Oh,  that  was  the  other  thing.   The  great  story  was— not 
always  did  he  get  back  in  time;  we  might  stay  until  six- thirty, 
six- forty- five,  and  he  wasn't  back  yet,  so  okay,  go  home.   Next 
morning,  little  note  with  a  little  drawing,  "Do  this,  like  that. 
See  me.   JE."   [laughter] 

So  then  you'd  go  seek  out  Joe  in  the  morning.   "What  do  you 
mean  by  that?"  "Well,  you  know,  I've  been  thinking  about  it,  I 
don't  like  the  relationship  of  that  to  that,  and  this  doesn't 
quite  work  with  that,  so  let's  go  talk  about  it."  And  that  was 
the  communication  system. 

Riess:   But  because  of  the  physical  proximity  of  everyone,  everyone 
learned  how  it  worked. 

Dodge:   Also,  there  were  various  personalities.   Doug  Holster  was  the  same 
age  as  Joe — 

Riess:    I  don't  know  that  name. 
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Davis:   He  was  the  genius  inventor. 

Dodge:   He  was  the  technical  wizard.   He  had  been  a  mechanical  engineer- 
he  'd  been  brought  up  in  Stockton,  was  a  mechanical  engineer,  and 
then  in  the  Second  World  War  he  had  been  one  of  those  radar  guys 
in  the  signal  corps.   Then  he  got  out  and  he  was  unhappy  with  that 
pursuit,  so  he  went  to  architecture  school  and  became  an 
architect.   But  he  was  a  technical  wizard  and  we  all  relied  on  him 
for  his  wizardry  about  mechanical  systems,  electrical  systems,  how 
to  put  things  together.   He  was  a  real  force  in  the  office. 

Homsey:   And  Joe  did,  too. 

Davis:   All  the  houses  that  we  did  from  1951  to  when  he  left  the  office, 
all  the  mechanical  systems  for  every  one  of  those  houses—radiant 
heating,  electric  radiant  heating  in  the  ceilings—that  was  all 
designed  by  Doug  Holster,  as  well  as  doing  drawings 
architecturally . 

Riess:   And  why  did  he  leave  the  office? 

Homsey:   Why  did  he  leave?  His  doctor—his  smoking  got  to  him,  and  he 
couldn't  draw  too  well  after  a  while.   He  had  arthritis  or--? 

Davis:   No,  he  just  got— the  pressures  and  stuff,  and  he  didn't  like  the 
bigger  office,  and  he  wanted  to  go  off  with  his  son  and  be  a 
contractor,  so  he  did  for  a  while.   But  then  he  died  in  '76.   But 
he— but  of  us,  our  generation,  the  formative  years,  et  cetera,  we 
all--Vedensky  and  Holster.   I  mean—Vedensky  was  our  cultural 
commentator  on  the  world.   [laughter] 

Vedensky  reads  the  New  York  Times  religiously,  and  The  New 
Yorker,  and  every  other  learned  journal,  and  goes  to  the  theater, 
goes  to  the  dance,  goes  to  the  symphony  and  the  opera,  et  cetera. 
Every  time  I  see  Vedensky  today,  I  still  get  a  half  an  hour  update 
on  the  cultural  affairs  of  the  world. 

Dodge:   Superb  conversationalist. 
Davis:   Oh,  superb. 

Riess:   Do  you  think  that  when  you're  working  with  a  client,  that  you  have 
to  be  kind  of  chameleon-like  and  figure  out  what  it  is  that 
they're  all  about?   [general  assent) 

Homsey:   It  helps. 
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Dodge:   Yes.   But  one  other  thing  that  helps  is  the  clients  are  self- 

selecting.   Generally  speaking,  they  walked  in  the  door.   "We  want 
a  house." 

Riess:   So  it's  not  so  much  show  biz  from  you. 

Dodge:   No,  it's  much — these  days,  it's  show  biz,  with  our  institutional 
clients,  but  in  those  days  it  was  mostly  houses,  and  the  clients, 
as  they  do  today,  walked  in  the  door  saying,  "We  want  a  house  by 
you  guys . " 

Davis:   Although  that's  changing  now  too,  because  now  people  interview 

four  or  five  architects  for  a  house.   Joe  made  that  comment  to  me 
the  other  day,  "My  god,  can  you  believe  they're  going  around 
talking  to  four  other  architects?"   "Well,  Joe,  that's  the  new 
world." 

I  think  there's  a  different  attitude  in  the  world  out  there 
now  about  selection  processes  or  something.   I  think  everybody  is 
sort  of  inured  or  brainwashed  or  whatever  it  is  about  competition 
as  the  natural  selection  process,  so  everybody  practices  it. 

Riess:   Distrust  of  any  authority? 

Davis:   Date  it  back  to  Watergate,  or  the  Kennedy  assassination,  whatever 
milestone  I  don't  know.   But  it's  certainly  there. 

Riess:   Okay.  So  communication,  that's  what  we've  finished  talking  about? 


Management  Styles.  Getting  the  Work  Done 


Dodge:   I  don't  think  we're  very  good  about  talking  about  how  we  differ  in 
our  styles  of  management. 

Davis:   Well,  I'll  take  a  little  shot  at  it.   I  think  George  is  probably 

extremely  hands-on  with  every  project  that  he  works  on.  He's  kind 

of  an  in-your-face  manager,  really  demands  the  absolute  highest 
standard  and  won't  settle  for  anything  less. 

I  think  I  demand  the  same  high  standard  too,  but  I'm  a  little 
more  lenient  with  my  people.  I  let  them  maybe  have  a  little  more 
freedom  than  maybe  George  does.  I  like  ideas  to  bubble  up  from 
the  bottom,  from  the  people  that  are  really  working  on  it,  because 
I  think  they  have  sometimes  greater  understanding  of  what  the 
issues  are  and  maybe  have  different  things--!  mean,  it's  not  to  be 
critical  of  George's  style,  it's  just  the  way  he  is. 
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Homsey : 
Davis: 


Riess: 

Homsey: 
Davis: 

Riess : 
Davis: 


Riess: 
Homsey: 


I'm  not  gonna  change!   [laughter] 

And  Peter,  I  think,  is --he's  somewhere  between  George  and  me. 
He's  very  hands-on  too.   Sometimes  he's  a  little  more—he's  more 
quiet  about  things  that  upset  him.  Like  me  and  George,  we're 
pretty  volatile,  and  if  we  see  something  we  don't  like,  blugguuhh! 
everybody  knows  about  it.   Peter  tends  to  think  about  it  and 
reflect  about  it,  and  then  you'll  hear  about  it  tomorrow. 

But  I  think  we're  all  similar  in  that  we  want  the  best 
product  that  we  could  possibly  get. 

All  right.   Are  any  of  you  more  or  less  like  Joe?  It  doesn't 
sound  like  there's  a  big  difference  in  your  styles—except  "in 
your  face"  is  fairly  strong.   [laughter] 

It's  not  quite  that. 

[laughs]   Yes,  it  is,  George!   [laughter]  Well,  see,  the  thing 
about  it  is,  Joe  doesn't  manage.   He  doesn't  manage  the  work.   He 
never  has.   But  he's  guiding  it. 


For  everything  that  he's  done, 
of  you  that  is  managing? 


it  will  always  be  one  of  the  three 


Yes,  right.   From  1952  until  '78  or  something  like  that,  the 
houses  and  stuff  like  that,  George  interpreted,  managed  et  cetera, 
did  the  day  to  day.   Joe  was  kind  of  the  impresario,  the 
conductor. 

Would  this  description  of  Joe  surprise  him? 

In  some  respects  it  would  surprise  him.  There's  a  real  example 
that  I'll  just  say  to  you,  even  though  it's  recorded.   It's  this 
house  that  he  lives  in  on  Culebra  Terrace.   I  came  back,  I  guess, 
from  one  of  my  trips,  and  Don  Loomis  was  working  on  that.   It  was 
in  some  state  that  was  okay,  and  just  wasn't  getting  anywhere.   It 
Was--well,  it  was  established.  There  were  two  townhouses,  and  Joe 
owns  one  on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Relso  had  one  on  the  other,  and  that 
was  on  the  lower  part  of  their  lots,  so  they  could  build  these 
things . 

So  Don  was  working  on  it.  Don  had  got  it  to  a  point,  and 
then  I  guess  I  came  back  or  something  and  I  didn't  have  much  to 
do,  so  I  spent  a  little  time  on  that.  I  Just  turned  it  around.  I 
forget  what  caused  me  to  work  on  it,  but  I  sort  of  revised  the 
schematic  drawing  and  did  all  the  things  with  the  stair  coming  out 
and  the  chimney  hanging  out  and  the  skylights  and  this  and  that 
and  this  and  that,  and  basically,  that  was  it.  And  then  others 
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came  and  did  the  working  drawings,  and  I  kept  looking  over:  Dmitri 
did  the  stair  and  all  that. 

To  this  day,  Joe  doesn't  remember  that  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  that  house.  I  hear  him  talk  about  it,  and  it's  as  if  he  had 
done  it  all  himself  without  any  help. 

Davis:   See,  that's  an  example  of  what  I'm  saying. 

Homsey:   But  it's  just—it's  one  that  sticks  in  my  brain  more,  because  I 

knew  that  there  was  a  lot — it  was  one  in  which  I  really—it  stands 
out  more.   So  that  it's  interesting. 

Dodge:   I  would  say  that  sometimes  I  wonder  how  much  Joe  was  aware  of  what 
took  place  behind  the  scenes  when  he  was  off--.   Because  I  often 
experienced,  when  there  was  more  than  one  person  working  on  a  job, 
and  I  was  responsible  next  to  him  for  something,  he  would  often  go 
to  the  next  person,  and  he'd  talk  to  them.   Then  he  would  come  to 
me  and  say,  "Gee,  what  they're  doing  is  really  great,"  when  it  was 
really  me .   I  never  said ,  "Wait  a  minute ,  Joe ,  that ' s  me ! " 

Riess:   You  didn't  say? 

Dodge:    I  never— 

Riess:   Why  not? 

Dodge:   It  wasn't  important. 

Riess:   Because  it  would  be  sort  of  whiny? 

[general  talk] 

Dodge:   We  were  getting  the  work  done,  and  that's  all  that  mattered.   But 
I  just  cite  that  as  an  instance,  an  example,  of  what  I  thought  was 
Joe  not  understanding  how  things  were  getting  done,  in  that  way. 
[laughter] 

Davis:    [does  a  scribbled  drawing  with  a  tiny  "see  me,  JE"  on  the  bottom] 
That  would  be  the  kind  of  message  we'd  get.   [explosive  laughter] 

Riess:    [referring  to  celebration  for  EHDD  getting  Steinhart  job]  Well, 

it's  nearly  time  for  your  champagne,  I  think,   [tape  interruption] 
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Then  and  Now,  and  the  Computer 


Davis:   The  number-one  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  past  thirty- five 
years- -you  look  back  on  how  long  we  took  to  do  a  project  and 
drawings,  and  what  we  do  it  in  now,  it's  probably  50  percent  or 
less  the  same  amount  of  time.   Because  everything  now  is  "time  is 
money."  So  it's  just—that's  the  reality  of  our  age. 

Dodge:    It  was  then  too,  but  now  it's  much  more. 

Davis:   And  everything  that's  happening  right  now—because  of  the  computer 
we're  going  through  the  biggest  revolution  right  now  in  terms  of 
how  we  do  work  that  we've  ever  gone  through.   By  the  time  the 
three  of  us  are  gone,  there  will  be  no  more  drawing  with  a  t- 
square  and  triangle.   It  will  all  be  done  on  a  CAD  screen. 

There  are  other  offices  right  now,  big  offices,  big 
organizations,  where  the  work  is  all  done  on  a  CAD  screen.   The 
only  tracing  paper  you  see  is  in  the  very,  very  beginning  of  a 
project,  the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  and  after  that,  it's  all 
on  a  CAD  screen.   The  CAD  machine  is— it  just  takes  away  time, 
because  it  just  [noise  indicating  high  speed]  produces. 

Dodge:    Interesting--! 've  read  somewhere  that  in  the  late  1800s  it  was 

considered  important  for  women  to  learn  to  draw,  because  it  was  an 
essential  intellectual  exercise  that  not  only  coordinated  hand  and 
eye  but  created  a  kind  of  intellectual  construct  that  was 
considered  to  be  important  for  educated  women  to  have  at  that 
time. 

That's  kind  of  bizarre,  but!  But  we  take  this  tool- -there's 
something  much  more  emotional,  and  certainly  more  human,  certainly 
more  expressive,  about  a  pencil,  and  trying  to  express  ideas,  like 
architecture  ideas,  with  a  pencil,  than  there  is  with  this 
machine.   I  wonder  how  architecture  will  be  fundamentally  affected 
by  the  notion  that  all  the  work  will  be  done  with  these  machines. 

Davis:   They're  making  software  right  now  that  has  a  light  pen  and  you 
draw  on  the  screen. 

Dodge:   I  understand  that,  and  maybe  that  will  be  the  savior  of  this 
intellectual  construct. 

Davis:   It's  hard  to  say  where  it's  going  to  end.  You  know,  the  article 
on  [Frank]  Gehry's  concert  hall,  where  they  bought  the  software 
from  Airbus  in  France,  because  they  were  able  to  take  the  model  of 
the  L.A.  concert  hall,  which  doesn't  have  a  right  angle  or  a 
straight  flat  surface  in  the  whole  place,  everything  is  three- 
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dimensional  curves.   So  what  they  did,  in  order  to  get  the 
drawings  for  it,  they  would  take  this  special  pen  and  trace  over 
these  shapes,  and  then  that  would  digitize  it  and  put  it  in  the 
computer,  because  they  couldn't  draw  it.   They  could  not  draw  a 
model — well,  you  could  draw  it,  but  it  would  take  so  long  to 
figure  out  how  to  draw  it  and  do  all  the  descriptive  geometry 
moves  that  we  used  to  do  conventionally  to  do  it,  and  this  thing 
does  it  automatically. 

Riess:   So  that's  a  real  plus. 
Davis:   Yes,  that's  a  plus.   Sure. 

Dodge:   But  it's  interesting  that  he  comes  to  the  shapes  not  by  the 
computer.   He  only  uses  the  computer  to  then  rationalize  the 
shapes  into  construction  and  messages. 

Riess:   The  Aalto  curving  MIT  dorm,  is  that  complicated? 

Davis:   No.   But  a  lot  of  things  that  he  did,  like  the  Vuoksenniska  Church 
[in  Imatri,  Finland  (1956-58)].   It's  three  blocks  of  space  with  a 
roof  that's  doing  something  very  unusual  over  it,  and  the  space  is 
curving  like  this  and  like  that.   I've  actually  seen  the  drawings 
for  it.   The  drawings,  especially  of  the  roof  sections,  they  are 
very,  very  complicated  drawings.   It  took  him  months  to  do  those 
things.  Whereas  now,  you  could  really  blitz  those  away  in  a 
couple,  three  weeks  with  a  computer. 

But  I  think  what  Peter  is  saying  is—well,  what  you're 
bringing  up  is  the  whole  issue  of  time,  right,  to  think?   If 
you're  going  to  be  able  to  do  it  in  three  weeks,  that's  not  very 
much  time  in  the  scheme  of  things,  in  terms  of  time. 

Dodge:   I  think  one  of  the  things  that  has  happened,  too,  as  we  have 

progressed  over  time  is  that  Joe  was  the  one  who  took  the  time  to 
think  and  who  got  us  to  think.  And  as  Joe  became  more  remote  from 
the  work,  there  wasn't  anybody  to  do  that.  We  were  all  too  damn 
busy  with  our  nose  to  the  grindstone  trying  to  get  the  work  out. 

Homsey:  Oh,  come  on,  give  ourselves  a  little  credit,   [laughter] 

Dodge:   But  there  wasn't  anybody  who  just  stood  back  and  philosophized 
about  what  the  hell  we  were  doing. 

Davis:   Maybe  we  didn't  think  about  it,  but  we  certainly  argued  about  what 
the  hell  we  were  doing!   [laughter] 

Homsey:  I  think  this  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  because  the  issue  of 
thinking  in  our  office  and  how  it  worked  was  one  of  drawing, 
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reflection,  thinking,  drawing,  reflection,  thinking.   It  wasn't 
just  thinking,  and  then  you  drew  something.   It  was  always  drawing 
and  reiteration  of  the  idea,  and  at  some  point,  it  became  apparent 
that  you  felt  that  that  was  reasonable. 

I  think  with  Joe,  when  you  work  with  Joe,  you  talk  to  him 
about  an  idea  today,  about,  "What  do  you  think  about  this,  et 
cetera?   I  just  want  to  touch  upon  this."  Tomorrow,  he  comes  back 
and  he  says,  "You  know,  I  was  thinking  about  that,"  and,  "What 
about  this  and  that?"  Because  you  wouldn't  get  him  to  say- -I 
never  approached  him  and  said,  "What  do  you  think  about  this? 
Should  we  try  this,  blah  blah  blah?" 

I  would  say,  "Think  about  this  as  a  notion  about  what  this 
building- -what  we're  trying  to  do  here,  and  this  may  have  some 
possibility,  and  we'll  see  you  tomorrow."  Tomorrow  comes,  and  Joe 
comes  back,  and  he  says,  "You  know,  I--"  he'll  put  his  hand  up 
across  the  room,  and  so  you'll  walk  over,  he'll  say,  "I  was 
thinking  about  what  you  said." 

Davis:    "See  me."   [laughter] 
Riess:   Neat. 
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APPENDIX  CONTINUED 

[Date  of  Interview:   January  29,  1996]  ft 

The  Meaning  of  Georgetown 


Riess:    [to  Homsey]   While  we  are  waiting  for  Chuck,  would  you  tell  me 
what  Georgetown  was . 

Homsey:   Well,  Cathy  Schwabe  has  a  little  drawing  that  she  made  that  I  have 
framed  in  my  office.  You  should  go  see  it.   I  think  it's  sort  of 
Georgetown,  and  it  shows  everybody  working.   She  draws  people  that 
look  like  something  out  of  Winnie -the -Pooh,  and  mice,  and  little 
comments,  and  all  that.   So  it's  really  quite  beguiling.   It 
embodies,  I  think,  a  lot  of  the  things  that  were  sort  of  part  of 
the  legend,  or  whatever  it  was,  about  that. 

It  was  an  idea  or  a  concept  or  a  notion  that  some  people  knew 
about  and  some  didn't,  most  of  them.  Work  was  going  on  in  the 
office,  and  for  some  reason,  all  of  a  sudden  where  I  was  working 
was  called  Georgetown.   It  wasn't  just  downstairs;  it  was 
upstairs.   So  wherever  I  worked  with  the  kind  of  people  I  had, 
they  seemed  to  call  it  Georgetown.   I  think  in  the  undercurrent  of 
the  office,  that  was  probably  an  operative  word  about  where  you 
were  working  and  what  you  did  there  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Riess:   And  what  did  it  mean? 

Homsey:   It  meant  that  I  was  working  with  people  in  my  hands-on  way,  and 

being  communicative  in  my  own  fashion,  and  watching  the  work  as  I 
would  watch  it,  and  asking  and  telling  people  that  that's  what 
they  should  do. 

When  I  work  on  projects,  I  work  rather  intensely,  and  I 
expect  everybody  else  to  have  somewhat  the  same  energy  on  things . 
And  I  try  to  communicate  that  and  try  to  get  the  spirit  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  project  going.  Just  by  my  being  that  way,  if 
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all  these  players  are  all  sympathetic  with  me,  it  tends  to  have,  I 
feel,  a  kind  of  unified  feeling  about  what  the  project  is  doing. 

So  then,  for  some  reason,  this  singles  me  out  as  being  more 
vocal  about  what  I  do,  and  when  I  work  on  something,  I  talk  to 
somebody  about  it,  a  lot.  My  projects  are  sort  of  characterized 
by  my  hands-on,  as  Chuck  says,  in-your-face  attitude.   Well,  in- 
your-face  isn't  always  how  it  is,  but  I  tend  to  express  myself 
about  the  work. 

So  I  think  people  are  taken  by  surprise,  because  you're 
coming  to  work  in  an  office,  and  here's  somebody  who  really  has  a 
lot  to  say  about  what  you're  doing,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Dodge:   One  of  the  things  that  happens  in  a  firm  like  ours,  and  many  other 
firms,  is  that  the  staff  is  redistributed  periodically  on  the 
basis  of  what  projects  are  active.  And  so  they  move  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  make  various  kinds  of  groupings  in  order  to 
have  an  effective  and  efficient  operation  for  any  particular 
project.   There  may  be  several  people  involved,  and  the  cast  of 
characters  keeps  changing. 

Riess:   All  at  the  pleasure  of  the  partner  in  charge? 

Dodge:   Well,  no,  it's  not  that  simple.   It  depends  on  who's  available, 

what  skills  they  have,  what  skills  are  required  for  the  project  at 
that  moment,  and  that  phase  of  work,  how  big  the  project  is,  how 
many  people  are  effectively  involved  in  it.  And  in  this  case  of, 
quote,  "Georgetown,"  it  also  may  include  several  projects.   So 
that  what  was  going  on  there  was  that  George  had  several  things 
going  at  once,  so  teams  kept  assembling,  and  they  kept 
metamorphosing  depending  on  the  phase  of  work  or  whatever. 

Riess:   So  people  don't  have  desks. 

Dodge:   No,  not  there.  In  general,  no.  They  like  to,  but  in  essence, 
what  happens  is  that  they  do  move  from  time  to  time  their 
location,  in  order  to  be  involved  in  the  particular  work  as 
required.  And  so  in  this  case,  Georgetown,  those  things  which 
George  was  principal  in  charge  of — [Davis  enters  room] 

Riess:    [whispers  to  Davis]  Georgetown. 
Davis:    [laughs]  Chucktown,  Petertown. 

Dodge:   George  was  always  very  vocal  and  very  energetic  about  how  that  was 
organized,  and  insisted  that  people  not  stay  in  some  distant 
location,  but  be  there  and  be  part  of  the  team,  and  so  forth.  So 
Georgetown  was  simply  an  area  in  the  office  where  George's 
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Riess: 
Homsey : 


Davis: 
Homsey: 


Davis: 


Homsey: 


projects  were  getting  worked  on,  and  it  got  that  moniker  from,  I 
think,  Cathy  or  somebody  who  began  to  call  it  Georgetown. 

Was  it  divisive? 

It  could  have  been.   It  has  a  lot  of  implications,  and  so  it 
depends  on  who  you're  talking  to  about  it.   It  really  probably 
started  when  we  were  working  on  Deer  Valley,  where  we  did  both 
buildings  on  Deer  Valley,  Snow  Park  and  Silver  Lake  Lodge. 

We  took  over  the  lower  floor  downstairs,  and  we  cut  a  hole, 
put  a  stair  down  there,  and  connected  it  that  way,  so  that  it  was 
part  of  our  office,  but  it  was  big  enough  so  that  we  could  do  what 
we  wanted  down  there.  We  had  a  project  secretary,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera.   Those  were  two  projects  that  were  going  at  an  extremely 
fast  pace,  starting  at  some  point  and  being  ready  the  following 
year  for  operation.  And  two  buildings  at  the  same  time—what  do 
they  call  this  now? 


Fast-tracking. 

Fast-tracking, 
working. 


But  we  didn't  have  a  name  for  it,  we  just  were 


People  would  look  over  the  top  and  see  us  all  working  down 
there,  and  they'd  hear  some  noise  once  in  a  while,  but  not  too 
much  communication,  so  it  was  sort  of  isolated.   Then  later  when 
we  no  longer  had  the  space,  we  were  up  here,  jobs  like  Irvine  and 
other  jobs,  which  were  big  jobs  at  the  time,  were  over  in  my  area. 
That  [my  area]  used  to  be  over  here.  No  longer.  Under  the  new 
regime. 

It  went  back  further  than  that,  it  went  back  to  when  we  were  over 
on  Green  Street.   You  were  downstairs  for  a  while,  on  Garfield  and 
stuff  like  that.   That  was  just  a  case  of  where  we  expanded,  and 
somebody  had  to  remote,  go  downstairs.  Actually,  I  think  George 
got  the  best  of  the  deal,  because  he  had  his  own  little  separate 
atelier,  with  nice  windows.   [laughs] 

But  when  you  went  up  and  down  Green  Street,  you  would  go  right  by 
it,  on  the  stair,  and  then  what  I  did,  I  got  a  poster  over  there 
at  the  Cannery  that  showed  one  of  the  chimpanzees,  a  big  one  with 
an  apple  on  his  head,  with  this  beguiling  smile.  You  walked  by, 
you  looked  in,  here  was  this  picture.  You  remember  that? 
[general  assent,  laughter]  No  sign,  nobody  knew  what  was  going 
on,  but  then  you  went  in  there  and  a  lot  of  people  were  working. 
So  it  was  that  kind  of  thing. 
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Riess:   And  in  this  drawing  that  Cathy  did,  it's  mice,  and  are  there  any 
other  animals,  or  are  they  just  mice? 

Homsey:   Mostly  mice  working  there,  drafting  and  saying  things.   I'm 
standing  up  sort  of  conducting  the  ensemble. 

Davis:   I  would  say  that  was  the  thing  about  Georgetown,  is  that  there  was 
one  conductor,  it  was  him.   [laughter]  And  sparks  used  to  fly 
when  Joe  would  come  down.   [laughter] 

Riess:   Why? 

Davis:   Oh,  these  two  guys--I  mean,  all  of  us.   Joe  has  always  been  the 
master,  but  not  necessarily  did  his  opinion  get  agreed  with,  not 
without  some  discussion. 

Homsey:  Don't  make  a  big  deal  out  of  it,  because  that's  not  true. 

Davis:  No,  it  is  true. 

Riess:  When  was  this? 

Homsey:  Seventies.   [general  talking] 

Davis:  When  we  moved  over  here,  '78  until  about   '86. 


The  EHDD  Name,  and  Anonymity 


Homsey:  We  should  do  a  chart,  from  the  beginning,  Powell  Street  all  the 
way  up .  That ' s  what  we  always  wanted  to  do . 

Dodge:   Timeline  of  projects,  with  various  overlays,  where  we  were  and  who 
was  here. 

Davis:   I  don't  think  we  can  construct  that. 
Homsey:  Oh,  yes,  we  could.  We  could  do  it. 

Riess:  I  read  the  recent  article  in  Architecture  [December  1995]  about 
TAG  [The  Architects  Collaborative].  Was  calling  this  firm  EHDD 
supposed  to  make  it  seem  as  anonymous  as  TAC? 

Dodge:   No,  I  think  EHDD  comes  from  the  problem  of  trying  to  say 

"Esherick,  Homsey,  Dodge  &  Davis"  and  make  people  understand  what 
those  names  are.  For  instance,  when  Mary  has  to  say  that  200 
times  a  day  for  years  on  end,  it  naturally  evolves  into  EHDD. 
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Now,  for  a  firm  that  is  attempting  to  exist  on  into  the  future, 
beyond  the  existence  of  E,  H,  D  &  D,  then  EHDD  tends  to  take  on  a 
less  personal  character,  and  one  that  can  be  adapted  to  new 
owners.   But  in  the  beginning,  it's  just  convenience,  because 
Esherick,  Homsey,  Dodge  &  Davis  is  not  the  easiest  thing  to  say  or 
to  remember. 

Riess:   But  it  wasn't  the  idea  of  burying  the  individual? 

Dodge:   No.   Certainly  not  in  the  beginning.  Now  it  may  be  convenient. 

Davis:    I  think  it's  like  Pete  says,  in  the  beginning  we  always  used  the 
full  name,  but  when  we  moved  over  here  and  in  the  early  eighties 
when  we  started  to  get  really  busy,  and  you  know,  the  phone  rang 
400  times  a  day,  it  was  just  impossible.  Mary  finally  said,  "I'm 
not  going  to  say  it  400  times  a  day.   It's  just  too  much.   I  have 
too  much  to  do."  And  she  still  has  too  much  to  do. 

Dodge:  But  nobody  understands  the  name  phonetically,  so  you  have  to  spell 
it,  and  all  of  that  takes  about  ninety  seconds  or  something,  which 
is  too  much.  When  you  have  to  do  it  again  and  again  and  again. 

Davis:    I  think  also  it's  a  kind  of  a  legacy—it's  the  Pentagon  and  the 

government  and  all  this,  we  live  in  acronym  heaven.   Other  offices 
have  made  the  same  kind  of  transition  that  we're  starting  to  do. 
SMP  really  stands  for  Stone  Marraccini  Patterson. 

Actually  I  had  a  conversation  with  Joe  about  this  around 
Christmastime,  and  I  asked  him,  I  said,  you  know,  "How  do  you  want 
the  name  to  be  handed  down?"  He  said,  "Aw,  I  just  think  EHDD." 
Which  I  think  basically  is  pretty  much  the  way  I  think  about  it 
too.   I  haven't  really  talked  about  it  with  these  two  guys,  but  a 
lot  of  people  will  know  what  it  stands  for  and  will  remember  it, 
but  I  think  twenty-five  years  from  now,  if  we're  still  going — 

Homsey:   [laughs]   I  won't  be  here. 

Davis:    --EHDD  will  be  a  good  legacy. 

Riess:   But  Moore's  firm,  there  are  situations  where  you  change  initials. 

Davis:   Moore,  I  don't  think  you  can  compare  Moore  to  anybody  else, 

because  he  had  so  many  different  firms  that  he  worked  with.  He 
had  one  in  Texas,  he  had  one  in  Centerbrook,  he  had  Moore,  Yudell, 
Rubell,  and  Yudell  and  Rubell  has  now  dropped  the  name  Moore.   But 
UIG  is  gone,  Urban  Innovations  Group  is  gone  now,  it's  disbanded. 
So  I  don't  know — I  think  Moore  is  going  to  be  remembered  in  the 
history  books  and  not  by  his  firms. 
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Riess: 


Davis: 


Riess: 


Davis: 


Horns ey: 


Riess: 
Horns ey: 


Was  TAG  very  differently  structured,  and  are  there  interesting 
parallels  between  their  threat  with  and  ultimate  bankruptcy  and 
what  this  firm  has  experienced  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
financially? 

As  far  as  the  finance  thing  goes,  it  was  developed  from  two 
different  occurrences,  but  then  they  didn't  get  paid  for  a  huge 
amount  of  Middle  Eastern  work.   So  that's  something  that  is  a 
risk,  a  business  risk.   I  think  with  us,  we  have  tended  over  the-- 
well,  not  tended,  we  have  done,  we've  put  everything  we  had  into 
the  design  and  into  the  product,  and  not  always  worried  about 
profit,  and  money-making,  et  cetera,  which  it  turns  out  is  kind  of 
a--can  be  a  serious  mistake. 

That's  what  it  said  in  that  article  about  TAG  exactly,  that  an 
architect  loves  what  he's  doing  so  much  that  he's  going  to  do  it. 

Yes,  that's  right.  And  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  I  just 
heard  today,  which  I  didn't  know  until  today,  but  Crosby  [Crosby 
Helmich  Architects]  and  Kit  Ratcliff  [The  Ratcliff  Architects) 
have  merged.   I  think  we're  going  to  see  more  mergers,  just  like 
in  business.   I  think  that  things  are  happening  business-wise  in 
the  business  environment  that  are  going  to  force  architects  to  be 
different  than  they  have  been. 

There  was  a  period,  our  early  period,  in  which  there  was  an 
anonymity  of  people  working  on  projects.  We  never  gave  credit  for 
who  did  what;  it  was  always  EHDD.  No  project  architects 
mentioned,  no  litany  of  who's  working  on  what,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera,  but  the  project  was  a  project  that  came  out  of  this 
office,  and  whoever  worked  on  it  just  didn't  get  his  name 
published  with  it.  And  that  was  just  how  it  was.  We  used  to  use 
the  editorial  "we"  a  lot,  "we  think  this,"  and  Joe  still  does 
that.  He  says  "we"  when  basically  he's  talking  about  himself 
doing  something,  or  in  the  early  days,  it  was  he  who  he  was 
talking  about  leading  some  of  this  stuff.  But  he  would  always  say 
"we".   I  always  thought  that  was  very  interesting.   He  never  said, 
"I  think  we  should  do  this,  blah  blah  blah,"  he  would  say,  "We 
probably  should  do  this,"  et  cetera.  Certainly  interfacing  with 
the  outside  world,  it  was  always  "we".   I  can't  recall  a  job  until 
recent  times  where  you  named  who  was  principal  in  charge,  and  this 
and  that  and  this  and  that.  We  never  used  to  do  that. 

Why  has  it  happened  recently? 


Well,  people  change, 
all  sorts  of  things. 


People  want  to  know,  and  egos  are  there,  and 
It's  Just  change. 
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Riess:   Are  these  the  kinds  of  things  that  get  talked  out  in  staff 
meetings  and  figured  out  as  policy? 

Homsey:   No.   I  don't  think  so. 

Davis:   Yes,  they  do.   Starting  in  the  eighties,  I  think  there  was  a 
change  in  the  younger  people  that  came  into  the  office,  they 
wanted  to  be  identified,  they  wanted  to  have  their  name  mentioned. 
They  were  pretty  vocal  about  that.  And  I  think  there  was  a  lot 
more  media  attention  to  architecture  and  architects  and  all  that. 
I'm  not  saying  it's  good  or  bad,  but  it's  true,  it's  there.   I 
think  there's  more  media  discussion  about  architecture  now  than 
there  ever  has  been.   So  I  think  people  want  to  be  identified. 
People  here  that  worked  on  Monterey  Bay  Aquarium  Second  Phase, 
it's  going  to  open  up  March  2,  and  we'll  get  all  kinds  of  big 
acclaim  and  everything  like  that,  and  they  want  to  be  identified, 
because  they  all  made  a  contribution.   I  don't  have  a  problem  with 
it,  personally.   I  think  it  helps  them,  because  there's  not  a  lot 
of  benefits  in  this  business.   Certainly  not  money.   [laughters] 

Riess:    It's  a  little  bit  like  newspapers,  which  now  give  bylines  rather 
than  raises,  almost. 

Davis:    Yes. 

Riess:   But  the  people  who  left  the  firm,  were  they  the  people  who  had 
more  ego  at  stake? 

Davis:   Generally  people  would--!  think  mostly  here  we  run  a  postgraduate 
training  school,  and  what  happens  there  is  that  the  top  is  pretty 
well  filled,  so  there's  associates,  and  people  spend  six,  seven, 
eight  years  here,  something  like  that,  and  they  soak  up  everything 
they  think  they  can  get  out  of  it,  and  then  they  move  on.  A  lot 
of  them  want  to  have  their  own  firm,  and  a  lot  of  them  get  offered 
more  salary.  We've  been  raided  a  lot  by  other  firms. 


The  Gold  Medal.  A  Larger  View  of  EHDD's  Influence 


Riess:    [to  Dodge]   When  you  suggested  I  look  at  the  TAG  article  you  said 
TAG  was  the  first  firm  to  get  firm  of  the  year  award  after  their 
chief,  Gropius? 

Dodge:    I  think  we  talked  about  the  history  of  the  gold  medal  [for  firms], 
Riess:   Not  on  tape.   You  and  I  talked  about  that. 
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Dodge:   Yes.   The  gold  medal  award  started  in  the  1890s.  At  that  time, 
anybody  living  or  dead  in  the  architectural  profession  was 
eligible  to  be  awarded  the  gold  medal.   That's  the  way  it  was  set 
up.   Then  they  had  this  problem  when  they  began  to  deal  with 
McKim,  Mead  &  White,  that  here  was  a  firm  with  three  very  strong 
personalities,  so  they  gave  it  to,  I  think,  [Stanford]  White 
first,  the  gold  medal.   Then  there  was  a  lot  of  debate  about  that. 
How  can  you  give  it  to  one  guy  in  a  firm  that  has  these  three 
strong  characters?  And  this  debate  went  on  for  a  few  years  in  the 
AIA.  And  then  finally  they  decided  they  would  give  the  firm 
award,  to  take  care  of  those  situations  where  not  any  single 
individual  was  strong  enough  to  get  the  gold  medal,  but  that  the 
firm  deserved  to  be  recognized  at  that  level,  because  there  were 
several  people  involved. 

What  I  believe  is  correct  is  that  The  Architects 

Collaborative  was  the  first  firm  that  got  both  the  gold  medal  and 
the  firm  award.  What  I  was  pointing  out  to  you  was  that  Gropius 
got  the  gold  medal,  and  then  the  firm  got  the  firm  award  several 
years  later.  Whereas  in  our  case,  we  got  the  firm  award  first, 
and  then  Joe  got  the  gold  medal  several  years  later. 

Riess:   And  what  do  we  make  of  this? 

Dodge:   Well,  what  I  make  of  it  is  that  the  four  of  us  made  an 

extraordinarily  strong  firm  that  got  recognized  as  being  one  of 
the  preeminent  firms  in  the  country  and  worthy  of  being  recognized 
as  the  firm  of  the  year  by  the  AIA,  which  is  still  the  highest 
level  award  in  this  country  for  a  firm.   It  was  only  after  that 
that  Joe  got  the  gold  medal,  which  means  that  by  the  recognition 
of  our  peers  [in  giving  the  firm  award]  it  was  not  simply  Joe 
providing  the  impetus  for  the  firm  to  get  an  award,  but  the  firm 
got  the  award,  and  then  Joe  was  individually  recognized  for  his 
contribution,  which  included  education,  which  was  not  something 
the  firm  was  that  much  involved  in. 

That's  not  to  detract  from  anything  that  happened,  but  I 
think  that  it's  interesting,  and  I  think  it  has,  from  this 
historical  context,  a  certain  implication. 

Riess:   And  you  put  yourselves  up? 

Dodge:   No,  you  have  to  be  nominated.  We  were  nominated  by  the  AIA  design 
committee,  the  national  committee  on  design. 

Homsey:   Someone  sponsors  you.  There's  an  initial  thing. 

Dodge:   You  get  nominated  by  somebody,  either  your  chapter  or  someone  on 

the  committees,  or  I  think  there's  a  provision  that  if  you  can  get 
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six  members  or  ten  members  to  sign  a  nomination,  that  they  can  do 
it.   The  gold  medal  is  a  little  bit  different,  and  I  don't 
remember  quite  what  that  is,  but  you  still  have  to  be  nominated. 
You  can't  put  yourself  up. 

Riess:    I  read  the  support  letters,  and  a  few  of  them  suggested  EHDD's 

outsider  position.   Is  that  a  sense  that  you  have  of  yourselves, 
that  you're  outside  the  mainstream? 

Dodge:   I  think  we're  outside  of  the  mainstream  if  you  define  it  by  the 
New  York  journalistic  measure.  Although  we  get  published. 

Davis:   We're  not  part  of  their  heroes  list  in  New  York  City.   [laughter] 
Dodge:   And  very  few  firms  are.   It's  not  a-- 
Davis:   All  the  ones  in  New  York  are.   [laughter] 

Dodge:   And  so  the  interesting  thing  about  the  gold  medal  and  the  firm 
award  is  that  it's  a  kind  of  peer  group  thing,  the  gold  medal 
especially.   Where  the  firm  award  is  now  handled  by  a  jury,  the 
gold  medal  is  still  an  award  given  only  by  a  vote  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  AIA.  And  what  that  says  is  that—all  these 
representatives  elected  to  office  on  the  board  of  the  national  AIA 
are  representative  of  the  profession  throughout  the  country,  in  a 
very  democratic  way.   Each  board  member  has  to  be  elected  to  the 
board  by  their  constituents  in  whatever  region  they're  in,  or 
state.   So  they  reserve  the  gold  medal  award  to  themselves  alone. 
It's  not  a  jury,  it's  never  a  jury.   They  are  the  jury.   So  they 
often  vote,  as  they  did  this  year,  to  not  award  a  medal,  because 
they  could  not  agree  on  anybody  being  worthy  of  it,  that  group  of 
representatives . 

But  it  also  goes  beyond  the  influence  of  the  media.  These 
people  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  all  have  their 
own  particular  sensibilities,  and  they're  all  architects,  and  they 
all  represent  the  profession.   It's  not  simply  a  bunch  of 
journalists  getting  together  and  deciding  who's  worthy  of  being 
published  in  their  magazine. 

Homsey:   If  there's  anything  about  outsider,  I  think  it  has  to  do  with  a 

western  architect  versus  the  kind  of  eastern  establishment  of  what 
architecture  is,  and  it  has  to  do  with  our  pursuit  of  projects  in 
a  way  which  is  not  complicated  or  fettered  by  current  trends.  Joe 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  that,  that  everything  we  tried  to  look  at,  we 
tried  to  look  at  it  for  its  own  sake  as  to  what  the  project  was, 
the  social  aspects  of  the  Cannery,  how  you  got  people  up  and  down, 
became  manifest  in  the  building--all  those  things,  every  project 
that  Joe  was  involved  with  he  sort  of  brought  out.   He  tried  to 
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bring  very  important  ideas  to  the  fore,  and  then  we  implemented 
them.   It  wasn't  like,  Look  at  the  calendar  for  the  Swiss  drug 
company  that ' s  back  there  with  all  these  wonderful  buildings  on 
it,  those  are  inspirational,  that's  what  we're  going  to  do. 
Everything  was  worked  out  for  its  own  sake. 

Out  of  that  came  an  expression,  and  little  by  little,  I  think 
the  architects  understood  that  that's  what  we  did.   I  think  a  lot 
of  people  respected  that,  certainly  in  our  part  of  the  world.   You 
cross  the  Rockies,  then  it's  something  else.   There  is  a 
difference. 

Dodge:   Well,  the  award  says  it  very  well,  I  think.   I  can't  quote  it,  but 
it  talks  about  how  we  design  without  regard  to  the  popular 
conceptions  of  style.   It  says  it  much  better  than  that,  but  it 
mentions  that  as  being  one  of  the  reasons  that  we're  recognized. 

Riess:   One  of  the  support  letters  talks  about  a  basic  expression  of 

American  character.  Maybe  they're  getting  at  something  about  the 
West,  though. 

Davis:   Well,  I  think  that's  true.  When  I  think  of  Joe,  I  always  think  of 
him  as  a  maverick,  in  the  true  western  sense.   He  didn't  want  to 
stay  in  the  East;  he  came  out  here  in  the  thirties  and  decided  he 
loved  the  sort  of  space  of  the  West,  and  what  it  stood  for,  et 
cetera.   Design-wise,  he's  never  been  one—George  said  it  very 
well—he's  never  been  one  that  gave  a  damn  about  the  fashion  of 
the  day  or  anything  else  like  that.   He  designed--!  think  we  all 
do—designed  to  the  problem.   Didn't  give  a  damn  about  whether  it 
matched  up  with  what  New  York  Times  or  Architectural  Record  thinks 
is  good  architecture. 

Riess:   Even  Allan  Temko. 

Davis:   But  Temko,  in  his  mellowing  phase,  has  become  a  fan  of  ours  and 

has  written  some  nice  things  about  us.   I  know  him  pretty  well  and 
have  had  dinner  with  him  quite  a  few  times,  and  he's  always  said, 
he  says,  "You  know,  Joe  has  always  hated  me.   But  I've  always  told 
Joe  that  I've  never  seen  an  Esherick  house  that  I  wouldn't  want  to 
live  in."  So  I  mean—but  that's  Temko  trying  to  keep  his  edge, 
too.   His  critic's  edge. 

Riess:  This  one  I  thought  was  funny,  from  Robert  Venturi  [Venturi,  Rauch 
and  Scott  Brown,  Inc.].  "We  feel  that  it  is  symbolically 
important  for  the  AIA  to  recognize  firms  like  EHDD  that  have  been 
so  instrumental  in  providing  American  architecture  of  great  style 
and  consistency  while  all  about  them  the  architectural  world  gets 
lost,  and  stars  and  fads  rise  and  fall."  And  then,  "We  would  be 
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deeply  honored  to  have  Esherick  Homsey  Dodge  and  Davis  succeed  us 
[emphasis  added]  as  the  Architectural  Firm  of  the  Year." 

II 

Davis:   But  remember,  I  was  there  before  you.   [laughter] 

I  was  on  a  national  jury  with  him.   I  never  had  been  in  a 
room  with  him  before  for  other  than  a  short  time  on  occasions,  but 
I  was  in  a  room  with  him  for  three  and  a  half  days.  He  was 
absolutely- -he  was  really  a  witty  guy,  1  really  enjoyed  being 
around  him.   He's  a  very,  very  good  critic,  great  Judgment,  et 
cetera. 

Riess:   After  all  the  words  about  the  firm  at  the  time  of  the  award  could 
you  say  that  this  firm  has  changed  architecture  in  this  country? 
In  part  by  being  defined  so  clearly? 

Dodge:    I  think  there  are  people  along  the  way  that  recognized  what  we 

were  doing  and  how  we  were  going  about  it  who  were  influenced  by 
it.   You  don't  hear  about  it  very  much,  because  most  of  the  time 
they  aren't  terribly  articulate,  people  aren't  terribly  articulate 
about  their  influences.   But  a  few  people  are,  like  Charles  Moore 
freely  talked  about  being  influenced  by  Joe  and  George.  And  when 
you  find  somebody  who's  willing  to  talk  about  it  like  that,  they 
sometimes  do. 

But  how  do  we  know?  I  don't  know.  Who  knows? 


Juries.  Publication.  Residential  Work 


Riess:   Have  any  of  the  three  of  you  been  on  this  big  jury  for  the  firm? 

Davis:    I  was  on  the  national  jury  for  the  honor  awards.   I  was  on  the 

jury  for  the  national  awards  of  the  AIA  five  years  ago,  which  was 
an  interesting  experience. 

Riess:    It's  worth  talking  about  the  East  Coast-West  Coast  thing. 

Journalists  feel  the  Pulitzer  Prize  is  never  fairly  offered, 
because  it's  so  strongly  a  New  York  thing. 

Davis:   The  only  thing  that  I  think  was  maybe  my  contribution  to  the  Jury 
was  I  was  struck  by  the  amount  of  entries  that  I  would  call 
projects  that  had  to  do  with  a  different  kind  of  sociology  than 
architecture  for  the  rich.   They  were  projects  for  minority 
communities,  Jamaican  community  in  Florida,  and  things  like  that. 
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And  they  were  really  good  projects,  and  the  eastern-dominated  jury 
tended  to  sort  of  pass  over  those  really  fast.   I  brought  them 
back  to  the  table,  and  then — which  is  what  I  respected  about  Bob 
Venturi--he  all  of  a  sudden,  kind  of,  something  clicked  and  he 
said,  "Yeah.  There's  a  whole  class  of  projects  here  which  we 
could  call  social  projects,  or  whatever  we  want  to  call  them,  but 
they're  architects  and  they're  trying  to  solve  unique  problems, 
and  they're  doing  a  damn  good  job  of  it,  and  we  need  to  pay 
attention  to  that."  So  I  sort  of  thought,  Okay,  I'm  vindicated. 

But  in  the  whirl  of  things,  what  you  do  is  everybody  goes 
around  and  they  make  their  selection,  and  they  tended  to  get 
pushed  aside,  because  they  were  a  little  bit  more  formal  or--you 
know,  less- 
Dodge:   Less  flashy,  jazzy. 

Davis:   Yeah,  more- -I  don't  know,  that  New  York  shtick  or  whatever  you 

want  to  call  that  kind  of  thing.   I  think  since  we've  done  some  of 
that  kind  of  work  and  we're  interested  in  it,  and  Joe's  always 
been  interested  in  it,  and  we're  doing  one  right  now,  the 
Tenderloin  School,  you  know,  it's  worthwhile  to  make  special 
mention  of  it.   I  think  it  is  one  of  the  differences  between  the 
East  and  the  West. 

Homsey:  I  don't  know  about  that.  There's  a  lot  of  that  going  on  back 
there.  There  are  people  who  are  doing  it.  It's  just  that  it 
doesn't  surface  up. 

Davis:   Well,  yes,  but  that's  the  point. 

Homsey:   I  was  on  a  jury,  the  American  Wood  Council,  the  ones  that  gave  us 
the  award  for  Deer  Valley,  and  Ms.  Maxman,  Susan  Maxman,  and  some 
other  interesting  people  were  on  it.   Going  through  the  things  —  it 
took  us  a  day  or  two,  going  through  these  things--!  found  that 
they  recognized  certain  things  in  that  pile.   So  there  was  a  good- 
natured  kind  of  banter  about  things  and  what  they  were.   Some  of 
the  things  were  sophisticated  for  wood-building,  some  painted 
trim,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  and  I  thought,  What's  that  all  about? 
And  they  would  say,  "Oh,  well  this  is--"   [general  talk  and 
laughter] 

Dodge:   We'll  have  to  have  a  video  to  go  with  this!   [laughter] 
Homsey:   You've  got  it! 

And  then  there  were  other  projects  that  came  out  of  the 
Northwest  which  were  very  beautiful  buildings  out  of  wood.   There 
was  no  argument  about  it.   But  there  was  always  this  discussion 
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about  these  other  projects  that  they  knew  about,  and  it  wasn't 
you've  got  to  do  this  or  that,  but  they  were  sort  of  on  the  table 
there,  and  they  were  sophisticated  sort  of  wood-clapboard 
buildings  of  a  kind  that  are  well  done  and  competent.  I  didn't 
know  about  them.   Because  they  had  seen  them  published  they  tended 
to  put  them  on  the  table  more.  Whereas  the  other  stuff,  that  was 
equally  as  good  and  maybe  more  creative,  somehow  was  there  too, 
but  these  were  the  ones  that  were  surfacing.   So  we  had  a  little 
humorous  banter  about  some  of  these  things. 

But  it  does  happen,  I  think.  Things  are  published  within  the 
local  chapter  and  other  things,  and  magazines,  and  then  they  come 
up  for  a  higher  level  of  recognition,  and  they  tend  to  stay  there, 
because  people  know  about  them  more.   You  really  have  to  work  if 
you're  going  to  award  something,  because  the  drawings  and 
photographs  sometimes  are  really  very  difficult,  but  the  project 
can  be  wonderful.   You  really  have  to  take  a  lot  of  time  to 
understand  it.  A  lot  of  juries  now,  various  kinds  of  juries,  once 
they've  reached  a  certain  level  of  recognition,  then  you  have  to 
go  see  the  projects.   And  that  washes  it  all  out,  the  laundry  out 
to  dry,  and  then  it's  very  clear.   So  it's  an  interesting  process. 

Riess:   That's  very  interesting,  isn't  it?  So  it  means  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  mistakes  made. 

Homsey:   Well,  people's  biases. 

Davis:   Actually,  the  way  it's  done  at  CCAIA--I  think  it's  done  at  the 
nationals  too--we  got  down  to  a  list  of  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  projects.  They  were  all  over  the  country.  And  then 
everybody  that  was  from  a  particular  region  went  out  and  looked, 
and  I  went  out  and  looked  at,  oh,  eight  or  nine  projects  in 
California.   Out  of  that,  I  picked  three.  And  the  jury,  basically 
we  met  once  more  after  that  and  just  talked  about  what  we  had  seen 
when  we  went  and  looked  at  the  project,  et  cetera.  At  that  time, 
everybody  was  pretty  laid  back,  because  they  had  to  get  down  to  a 
list  of  nine  or  ten,  so  everybody  regarded  what  you  had  to  say 
with  realistic  assessment. 

Riess:   Things  you've  talked  about  so  far—Chicago,  and  national,  and  I'm 
sure  you've  all  done  the  Sunset  thing—it  takes  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time,  and  it  seems  almost  surprising  that  there's  so 
much  kind  of  institutional  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
architecture.   This  is  kind  of  a  mandate  that  you  all  feel? 

Davis :   That ' s  one  thing  that  I  think  is  different  about  the  eastern  guys 
and  the  western  guys  and  gals.   I  think  in  the  East,  there's  kind 
of  a  cultural  imperative  to  be  published,  so  they  really—when  I 
go  to  Chicago,  for  instance,  I'm  in  the  Perkins  and  Will  office 
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Riess: 
Davis: 
Riess: 

Homsey: 


Davis : 


Homsey : 


Dodge : 


where  we're  working  with  them  on  the  Shedd  Aquarium,  and  those 
guys  are  absolutely  up  to  the  minute  about  everything  that's  been 
published,  and  they  know  who  the  architect  is,  and  where  it  is, 
and  what  it  looks  like,  and  everything  like  that.   They  read  all 
of  the  journals  and  everything  meticulously,  et  cetera,  which  I 
don't.   I  have  to  say,  I  scan  them,  and  I  look  at  things  that  I'm 
sort  of  interested  in,  but  I  don't  pay  attention  like  it's  going 


to  be  a  quiz  next  week, 
difference  there. 


But  they  do.  So  I  think  there's  a  real 


Your  time  spent  on  it  is  pro  bono,  sort  of  what  one  does. 
Yes. 


How  about  the  Sunset  AIA  awards? 
California? 


How  important  were  they  for 


I  thought  they  were  a  good  indicator  of  what  was  going  on.   Sort 
of  the  level  of  the  architecture,  the  subject  matter  being 
recreational  housing,  that  sort  of  thing.   I  haven't  looked  at  it 
for  a  long  time,  but  I  think  that  it's  a  good  first  step  for 
someone  to  put  something  in  there  and  see  if  you  get  recognized, 
because  it's  wood  frame,  it's  traditional,  it  talks  about 
California,  the  Northwest,  and  the  whole  Pacific  Coast.  And  they 
usually  have  pretty  good  juries.   They  used  to  have  a  good 
representation  of  people  there.   In  the  old  days,  you  had  Tommy 
Church,  and  Wurster  was  never  on  it,  but  other  people  of  real 
caliber.  Joe,  and  people  like  that.  So  it  was  worth  throwing 
your  hat  in  the  ring  there.  Because  it  gives  you  a  little  sense 
of  recognition  about  what  you're  doing,  and  if  someone  really 
prominent  says,  "That's  pretty  interesting,"  then  you  feel  a 
little  bit  better  about  some  of  the  other  things  that  happen  to 
you.   It's  a  good  first  step  for  people. 

But  I  don't  know  how  it  is  nowadays. 

I  think  the  jury  is  more  broadly  based  across  the  country  now. 
They  bring  in  people  from  the  East  and  the  West,  et  cetera.   Used 
to  be  very  highly  dominated  by  western  jury  people,  but  now  they 
bring  in  people,  so  they  get  an  interesting  cross-section. 

We're  not  going  to  have  Progressive  Architecture  any  more,  their 
competition,  their  awards  program,  so  there  aren't  too  many  in  the 
country. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  to  say  about  Sunset  magazine  is 
that  most  of  the  clients  that  we  have  these  days  who  do  want 
houses  are  not  at  all  interested  in  having  them  published.   I 
don't  know,  we've  had,  out  of  a  dozen  houses,  maybe  one  client  who 
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was  willing  to  have  their  house  published.   I  think  in  the  past, 
it  was  not  quite  that  way—more  people  were  interested. 

Riess:   This  is  not  just  because  it's  Sunset? 

Dodge:   No.   They  don't  want  people  to  know  what  they're  doing.   [several 
people  talking] 

Homsey:   I  can't  remember  when  we  did  houses.  We've  got  them  documented 
for  our  own  purposes,  just  to  [be  able  to]  show  when  we're 
illustrating  what  we  do,  but  to  publish  them,  I  can't  remember  too 
many.   When  you  think  about  it,  certainly  the  Goldman  house  wasn't 
published.   It  was  published  in  Architectural  Record  or  something 
ages  ago.   In  the  professional  magazine,  the  client  would  more  or 
less  say,  "Oh,  okay,  professional  magazine."  But  certainly  not  a 
consumer  magazine.  I  think  that  was  part  of  that.  I  think  if  it 
helped  Joe  in  his  lectures  or  his  work  or  something  like  that, 
that  would  be  fine,  but  otherwise,  it  was  a  very  discreet  kind  of 
handling  of  that.  We  just  never—people  would  call  up  and  want  to 
know  about  something,  how  much  did  it  cost,  we  said,  "We  can't 
release  that,  you  have  to  talk  to  the  client.  That's  not  part  of 
our- -we  can't  release  information  about  those  things." 

And  now,  I  don't  know  if  people—maybe  Mary  tries  to  do  that, 
but  calls  come  in  and  sometimes  people  say  something  about 
something,  and  it's  sort  of  against  the  kind  of  way  we  used  to 
treat  our  clients. 

Riess:   What  do  you  mean,  somebody  says  something  about  something? 

Homsey:   Well,  if  someone  revealed  the  cost,  or  who  a  client  was,  or  where 
they  were,  or  revealed  something,  because  it's  not  totally 
confidential,  but  it's  more  [a  matter  of]  discretion  about  that. 

Riess:    So  no  House  and  Garden. 

Homsey:   House  and  Garden  is  out  of  business.   I  always  liked  that 

magazine.   It  was  a  consumer  magazine,  but  the  stuff  that  they 
would  publish  in  there  was  very  handsome. 

Then  for  a  long  time,  we  stopped  doing  residential 
architecture,  when  Joe  went  to  Berkeley.  We  had  a  very  small 
trickle,  not  too  much,  and  now  all  of  a  sudden  it's  going  up.   I 
think  Joe's  article  in  the  Connoisseur  and  in  the  Architectural 
Digest  was  the  thing  that  started  it  all  up  again.  Up  until  that 
time,  it  was  quiet.   The  Gallos  might  want  something  done,  or 
somebody. 
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Dodge:   Maybe  it  was  one  or  two  a  year,  but  there  was  that  time,  that 

period,  when  Joe  was  chairman  of  the  department  and  there  was  a 
lot  of  pressure  on  his  time- -he  didn't  want  to  do  a  lot. 


Davis.  Dodge  Presidencies 


Riess:   Back  to  the  article  about  TAG,  they  said  they  needed  stronger 
executive  leadership,  and  that  the  collaborative  credo  was 
obsolescent.   Is  that  what  the  president  of  the  firm  does,  is  the 
president  the  strong  executive  leader? 

Davis:   Well,  I  don't  know.   I've  been  president  and  Peter's  been 

president--! "11  start  first.   I  never  thought  of  it  as  strong 
leadership,  although  I  knew  that  was  part  of  the  job.   But  I  think 
the  thing  that  I  most  tried  to  do  while  I  was  president  was,  I 
tried  to  get  everybody  to  pull  together.   There's  a  lot  of  stress 
and  strain  in  trying  to  get  the  work  done  and  keep  the  product  up, 
and  money  flowing,  and  all  the  things  that  go  with  it.   But 
basically,  I  was  trying  to  keep  everybody  going,  and  keep 
everybody  reasonably  happy.  And  I  think  we  were  pretty  successful 
during  that  period. 

Peter  can  amplify  that.  Peter  took  over  basically  from  Joe, 
and  he  was  the  first  president  that  wasn't  Joe,  so  he  had  a  whole 
bunch  of  unique  challenges . 

Riess:   You  were  president  when? 

Davis:   From  '84  to  '93,  something  like  that.   Peter  was  '78  to  '84. 

Riess:  You  must  have  had  different  ways  of  being  president,  but  "staying 
on  top  of  things,"  does  that  mean  walking  around  all  the  time  and 
looking  at  things? 

Davis:   Well,  yes,  but  I  think  [laughs] --that's  when  I  began  to  work  sixty 
hours  a  week.   Because  there  was  no  way  that  you  could  get  it  done 
during  the  week,  even  though  you'd  come  in  early  in  the  morning 
and  work  till  seven  or  seven- thirty  at  night.  That's  when  I 
started  working  Sundays,  because  I  couldn't  get  it  done.   So  I 
basically  reserved  a  lot  of  the  administration  and  the  kind  of 
stuff  that  was  different  from  project-related  work,  I  tried  to  do 
that  on  Sunday,  or  at  night  at  home.   Peter  had  the  same 
experience. 

Riess:   Then  did  you  create  a  new  chain  of  command? 
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Davis:   No,  I  inherited  what  Peter  had  set  up,  which  was  basically  a  board 
of  directors  which  was  at  one  time  seven,  and  then  it  got  up  to  be 
nine.   Then  there  were  people  who  were  nominally  in  charge  of 
things,  like  we  have  an  accounting  department,  we  have  a  specs 
department,  we  have  a  construction  administration  department,  we 
have  marketing  and  stuff  like  that.   So  those  were  basically  the 
departments  that  existed. 

But  I  think  what's  going  on  right  now  is  really  focusing  now 
on  management  in  a  big  way,  and  getting  the  place—assignments  and 
responsibility--!  tended  to  treat  it  as  required,  kind  of  ad-hoc. 
If  there  was  a  problem,  go  deal  with  it  and  get  on  with  the  next 
problem.   But  it's  a  new  environment  that  we  work  in  now;  it's 
much  more  competitive,  and  the  fees  are  much  lower,  and  the  amount 
of  work  you  have  to  do  is  much  higher.   How  to  make  all  that  work 
out  economically,  I  don't  know,  but  anyway,  that's  what's  going 
on. 

Dodge:   I  think  it  definitely  has  transformed  in  the  past  dozen  years  from 
something  into  something  which  is  much  more  competitive,  much 
faster,  fewer  fees,  more  sophisticated  clients.  And  it's 
necessary  to  do  it  differently,  and  the  process  needs  to  be  more 
streamlined  and  efficient.   Essentially,  the  trend  is  that  people 
are  trying  to  do  more  in  less  time,  and  for  less  cost.   The 
computer  aids  that.  And  that  seems  to  be  the  general  demand.   You 
serve  your  clients  by  doing  more  for  less  cost.   I  think  that's 
the  overall  general  trend  in  not  only  our  service  industry  but  all 
service  organizations. 

I  would  say  1  had  it  easier,  because  in  those  days,  fifteen 
years  ago,  it  was  simply  not  quite  so—not  quite  the  way  it  is 
today. 

Riess:    [to  Dodge]   What  were  the  structural  changes  that  made  you 
president? 

Davis:    In  1978?   Joe  went  off  to  school.  We  had  a  retreat  up  in  Sea 
Ranch— 

Dodge:    --and  we  made  a  more  formal  corporate  structure,  but  we  also  had  a 
concept  then  that  we  wanted  to  flatten  out  the  organization.   We 
were  in  my  regime,  I  think,  managing  more  by  committee  than  any 
strong  person.  And  I  think  it's  slowly  evolved  to  being—we 
certainly  have  abandoned  the  sort  of  horizontal  large  committee 
and  consensus  decision-making;  it's  much  more  decisive  among  a 
smaller  group  of  people. 

Riess:   And  that's  because  of  the  exigencies  of  just  getting  things  done? 
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Dodge:   Maybe  it  was  one  or  two  a  year,  but  there  was  that  time,  that 

period,  when  Joe  was  chairman  of  the  department  and  there  was  a 
lot  of  pressure  on  his  time—he  didn't  want  to  do  a  lot. 


Davis,  Dodge  Presidencies 


Riess:   Back  to  the  article  about  TAG,  they  said  they  needed  stronger 
executive  leadership,  and  that  the  collaborative  credo  was 
obsolescent.   Is  that  what  the  president  of  the  firm  does,  is  the 
president  the  strong  executive  leader? 

Davis:   Well,  I  don't  know.   I've  been  president  and  Peter's  been 

president--! '11  start  first.   I  never  thought  of  it  as  strong 
leadership,  although  I  knew  that  was  part  of  the  job.   But  I  think 
the  thing  that  I  most  tried  to  do  while  I  was  president  was,  I 
tried  to  get  everybody  to  pull  together.   There's  a  lot  of  stress 
and  strain  in  trying  to  get  the  work  done  and  keep  the  product  up, 
and  money  flowing,  and  all  the  things  that  go  with  it.   But 
basically,  I  was  trying  to  keep  everybody  going,  and  keep 
everybody  reasonably  happy.  And  I  think  we  were  pretty  successful 
during  that  period. 

Peter  can  amplify  that.  Peter  took  over  basically  from  Joe, 
and  he  was  the  first  president  that  wasn't  Joe,  so  he  had  a  whole 
bunch  of  unique  challenges. 

Riess:   You  were  president  when? 

Davis:   From  '84  to  '93,  something  like  that.  Peter  was  '78  to  '84. 

Riess:  You  must  have  had  different  ways  of  being  president,  but  "staying 
on  top  of  things,"  does  that  mean  walking  around  all  the  time  and 
looking  at  things? 

Davis:   Well,  yes,  but  I  think  [laughs] --that's  when  I  began  to  work  sixty 
hours  a  week.   Because  there  was  no  way  that  you  could  get  it  done 
during  the  week,  even  though  you'd  come  in  early  in  the  morning 
and  work  till  seven  or  seven- thirty  at  night.  That's  when  I 
started  working  Sundays,  because  I  couldn't  get  it  done.   So  I 
basically  reserved  a  lot  of  the  administration  and  the  kind  of 
stuff  that  was  different  from  project-related  work,  I  tried  to  do 
that  on  Sunday,  or  at  night  at  home.   Peter  had  the  same 
experience. 

Riess:   Then  did  you  create  a  new  chain  of  command? 
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Davis:   No,  I  inherited  what  Peter  had  set  up,  which  was  basically  a  board 
of  directors  which  was  at  one  time  seven,  and  then  it  got  up  to  be 
nine.   Then  there  were  people  who  were  nominally  in  charge  of 
things,  like  we  have  an  accounting  department,  we  have  a  specs 
department,  we  have  a  construction  administration  department,  we 
have  marketing  and  stuff  like  that.   So  those  were  basically  the 
departments  that  existed. 

But  I  think  what's  going  on  right  now  is  really  focusing  now 
on  management  in  a  big  way,  and  getting  the  place- -assignments  and 
responsibility--!  tended  to  treat  it  as  required,  kind  of  ad-hoc. 
If  there  was  a  problem,  go  deal  with  it  and  get  on  with  the  next 
problem.   But  it's  a  new  environment  that  we  work  in  now;  it's 
much  more  competitive,  and  the  fees  are  much  lower,  and  the  amount 
of  work  you  have  to  do  is  much  higher.   How  to  make  all  that  work 
out  economically,  I  don't  know,  but  anyway,  that's  what's  going 
on. 

Dodge:    I  think  it  definitely  has  transformed  in  the  past  dozen  years  from 
something  into  something  which  is  much  more  competitive,  much 
faster,  fewer  fees,  more  sophisticated  clients.  And  it's 
necessary  to  do  it  differently,  and  the  process  needs  to  be  more 
streamlined  and  efficient.   Essentially,  the  trend  is  that  people 
are  trying  to  do  more  in  less  time,  and  for  less  cost.   The 
computer  aids  that.  And  that  seems  to  be  the  general  demand.   You 
serve  your  clients  by  doing  more  for  less  cost.   I  think  that's 
the  overall  general  trend  in  not  only  our  service  industry  but  all 
service  organizations. 

I  would  say  1  had  it  easier,  because  in  those  days,  fifteen 
years  ago,  it  was  simply  not  quite  so--not  quite  the  way  it  is 
today. 

Riess:    [to  Dodge]   What  were  the  structural  changes  that  made  you 
president? 

Davis:    In  1978?  Joe  went  off  to  school.  We  had  a  retreat  up  in  Sea 
Ranch- - 

Dodge:   --and  we  made  a  more  formal  corporate  structure,  but  we  also  had  a 
concept  then  that  we  wanted  to  flatten  out  the  organization.  We 
were  in  my  regime,  I  think,  managing  more  by  committee  than  any 
strong  person.  And  I  think  it's  slowly  evolved  to  being—we 
certainly  have  abandoned  the  sort  of  horizontal  large  committee 
and  consensus  decision-making;  it's  much  more  decisive  among  a 
smaller  group  of  people. 

Riess:   And  that's  because  of  the  exigencies  of  just  getting  things  done? 
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Dodge:   Yes,  quicker  and  more  inexpensively. 


Styles  of  Collaboration 


Dodge:   The  other  thing  I  think  about  The  Architects'  Collaborative  is 

that  there  are  various  kinds  of  collaborations,  and  there  is  the 
kind  of  collaboration  which  is  at  the  lesser  end  of  collaborating, 
such  as  Bull,  Field,  Volkmann,  Stockwell  who  are  four  architects 
who  came  together  and  said,  "We  are  independent  people  having  an 
independent  practice,  and  we  will  share  staff  and  facilities." 
And  they  did  not  allow  any  of  the  other  principals  to  interfere 
with  what  they  were  doing  or  to  comment --we 11,  it  isn't  quite  like 
that.   They  were  good  friends  and  they  worked  together,  but  they 
didn't  work  together  on  projects.   They  were  separate 
organizations  within  this  common  context.   That's  at  one  end  of 
the  scale. 

I  think  that  we  were  more  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
where  we  had  four  people  who  were  more  or  less  involved  in 
everything  that  was  going  on  in  terms  of  design,  and  were  able  to 
comment  informally  and  formally  about  what  was  happening,  and  that 
we  did  that.  We  were  all  interested  and  we  all  got  around  to  each 
other. 

I  think  The  Architects'  Collaborative  was  somewhere  in  the 
middle,  where  they  talked  about  collaborating  but  they  were 
actually  independent  people  operating  relatively  independently, 
and  they  would  come  together  and  talk  about  what  they  were  doing, 
but  it  was  more  formal  and  less  truly  integrated.   And  it  was  a 
horizontal  thing,  and  there  wasn't  somebody  who  said,  "I'm  captain 
of  this  ship  and  this  is  what  we're  going  to  do.  These  are  the 
rules  and  this  is  how  we're  going  to  operate."  I  don't  think 
there  was  anybody  there  doing  that. 

Davis:   Especially  after  Ben  Thompson  left.  When  Thompson  left,  that  was 
a  big  signal  event  in  TAC's  history. 

Riess:    I  have  a  quote  from  Gropius,  "My  only  talent,  I  think,  is  to  keep 
things  together,  to  keep  people  together  as  an  organization.   It 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  leading  people,  whether  they  have  the 
humility  to  work  with  others,  whether  they  see  the  points  of  view 
of  others,  whether  they  put  themselves  too  much  in  the 
foreground . " 

Homsey:   Very  nice.   [murmuring  assent] 
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Davis:   That's  what  I  tried  to  do.   [laughter]  What  I  tried  to  do! 

Dodge:   I  think  we  as  a  group,  the  four  of  us,  our  egos  didn't  get  in  the 
way  so  much.  We  all  had  great  respect  for  what  each  other  was 
doing,  but  we  also  had  a  kind  of  integrated  process  that  allowed 
us  to  hear  each  other  out,  and  to  be  influenced  by  it. 

Riess:   Would  you  actually  have  felt  uneasy  about  finishing  something 
without  having  heard  from  the  other  three? 

Dodge:    I  wouldn't  say  uneasy,  but  it  would  be  an  opportunity  missed. 
I've  always  felt  that  it  turned  out  better  when  we  all  talked 
about  it,  and  I  felt  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  value  to  the 
input  of  other  people.   If  you  didn't  do  it,  you  didn't  get  that 
value.   The  work  had  great  strength  because  it  had  the  benefit  of 
a  great  deal  of  input  from  different  points  of  view. 

Riess:   And  this  is  now  no  longer  quite  as  possible  because  it's  too 
expensive  to  do  it  this  way? 

Dodge:   Well,  I  think  we're  transitioning.   Younger  people  are  getting 
involved.   I  think  what's  really  happening  is  that  they  are 
struggling  to  understand  who  they  are  and  what  they're  doing,  and 
that  it's  a  little  bit  more  fragmented  than  it  was  before.   We  are 
not  necessarily  the  principals  in  charge;  there  are  other 
principals  who  are  doing  things  that  neither  one  of  the  four  of  us 
are  involved  in.   So  it's  sort  of  getting  more  fragmented.   And 
these  people  are  very  competitive,  very  ambitious,  and  very 
energetic,  and  they  quite  often  go  off  on  their  own  without 
benefit  of  the,  quote,  "serendipity,"  unquote. 

Davis:    I  think  that's  the  real  concern  I  have  about  the  office  following 
on  us.   I  don't  know,  when  I  look  around  at  the  cast  that's  sort 
of  heirs-apparent,  or  succeeding,  or  whatever  it  is,  I  wonder  how 
they're  going  to  get  along  when  things  are  not  good,  and  are  they 
going  to  be  able  to  work  together  and  stay  the  course,  et  cetera, 
or  will  it  blow  up  in  some  big  cataclysm  or  something  like  that. 
I  don ' t  know . 

Riess:   What  are  the  advantages  for  them  of  staying  together  here? 

Davis:   Well,  they  get  an  incredible  name,  and  the  name  is  very  valuable 
in  this  business.  It's  a  long  tradition—this  is  our  fiftieth 
year- -and  to  have  to  make  that  name  from  scratch  in  the  business 
the  way  it  is  right  now,  it's  extraordinarily  difficult.  So  I 
think  that's  what  they  see,  and  what  they  start  out  with  a  ready- 
made  kind  of  entre  into  the  marketplace. 

Dodge:   And  all  kinds  of  interesting  projects. 
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Davis:   Yes,  right.  We  have  the  most  interesting  cross-section  of 

projects  of  anybody  in  the—probably  in  the  country,  so  they  see 
that. 

Riess:   Could  you  have  an  EHDD  in  southern  California? 

Davis:   Well,  we've  talked  about  it.  We  almost  had  one  one  time  up  in 
Beaver  Creek  in  Colorado,  and  if  the  Shedd  project  got  really 
going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  or  something,  I  could  see  offices  in 
Chicago.   We  have  work  at  the  Brookfield  Zoo  [Chicago]  and  we  have 
work  at  the  Shedd  Aquarium  [Chicago].   I  think  in  the  future, 
expansion  like  that  is  going  to  be  required.  Because  the  other 
thing  that  happens  is  it's  very  difficult  to  sell  these  projects 
when  you  don't  live  or  you  don't  work  in  the  area.   People  are 
very  concerned  about  that,  so  it  may  be  necessary. 

Riess:   We  talked  earlier  about  your  names  not  being  attached  to  things  in 
particular,  but  I'd  like  you  to  talk  about  things  you  feel  were 
really  yours.   Sea  Ranch,  for  instance,  who  worked  on  Sea  Ranch? 

Dodge:   Well,  I  know  I  worked  on  it.   Joe  worked  on  it. 


Horns ey' s  Mode 


Homsey:   The  interesting  signals  come  out  that  when  Joe  talks  about  it--he 
[uses]  the  editorial  we,  but  he  mentions  Peter  conducting  wind- 
tunnel  tests  that  were  very  formative.   I  sort  of  remember  that. 
Maybe  I  went  to  Mexico  for  a  week  or  something  and  came  back  and 
it  was  all  operative,  but  I  remember  when  you  went  over  there  you 
came  back,  and  the  sheds  were  what  we  were  going  to  do,  yeah, 
okay,  and  that  was  it.  Because  before  that,  we  were  talking  about 
other  forms. 

So  that's  one  aspect  of  Sea  Ranch,  but  the  other  aspect  of 
Sea  Ranch  that  I  know  that  I  had  a  lot  to  do  with  was  the  cluster 
houses  and  how  those  houses  present  themselves  in  terms  of  arrival 
as  to  where  they  are,  because  I  worked  with—for  instance,  with 
Don  Carter,  who  was  in  Larry  Halprin's  office,  and  we  both 
understood  the  need  for  fencing  and  some  demarkation  and  the  need 
for  making  some  private  spaces  for  people,  and  protection  from  the 
wind  and  all  that. 

Well,  that  seems  to  be  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  that,  but 
there's  no—that  just  sort  of  happened.   I  know  at  one  point,  it 
was  erased  off  the  drawings,  et  cetera,  because,  "What's  this? 
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How'd  this  get  on  here?" 
happened  on  a  project. 


Those  were  always  the  things  that 


Davis:   What  he's  trying  to  say  is  that  George  and  Joe  had  quite  a 
spirited  dialogue.   [laughter] 

Homsey:   Don't  make  too  much  of  that.   I  used  to  have  a--I  just  sort  of--I 
worked  differently.   You  can  see,  I'm  the  quiet  one  here.  My 
friends  are  talking  about  a  lot  of  the  stuff,  and  I'm—in  this 
trio  here,  you'll  see  that  I'm  less  articulate  about  some  of  the 
things . 

** 

Homsey:   My  tendency  is  to  be  involved  in  projects,  submersed  in  the 

architecture  and  the  expression,  solving  the  problems  and  doing 
the  kind  of--just  being  involved  in  them.   You  start  to  talk  to  me 
about  some  of  these  things,  and  I  can  articulate  pretty  clearly 
about  what  I  feel  and  how  I  do  it.  But  that's  where  I  tend  to 
migrate  in  the  office,  is  to  working  on  the  projects.   I  rely  upon 
my  colleagues  here  in  situations  like  this  to  express  things  which 
I  feel  very  deeply  about,  and  I  agree  upon.   I  think  that's  how 
we've  existed,  and  we  complement  each  other. 

The  serendipity  that  Peter  talks  about  is  one  where  we're 
working  on  a  project,  and  I'll  come  over  and  look  at  what  he's 
doing,  and  we'll  talk  about  it  and  criticize  it,  where  some 
people's  ego  might  be  deformed,  out  of  it  comes  some  notion,  Yeah, 
well  okay,  if  Peter 's--I'm  working  and  talking  to  Peter  or  Chuck, 
I  can  understand  that.  We're  on  the  same  wavelength.   So  we  take 
each  other's  thoughts  without  a  big  formal  kind  of  presentation, 
et  cetera.   All  it  takes  is  a  few  clues,  and  that  allows  us  to 
feel  ratified  and  we  can  move  forward. 

That's  how  I've  operated  here.   I  needed  a  little 
ratification  occasionally  about  something,  and  I  would  put  it  up 
for  Joe,  and  I'd  just  ask  him  about  something,  Think  about  this 
and  we'll  talk  about  it  tomorrow,  and  he'll  come  back  and  say 
something.   Once  we've  done  that,  I  feel  I've  gotten  my  first 
communion,  or  second  communion,  or  confirmation,  and  I  can  move 
forward.   [laughter] 

Riess:   But  what  if  you  really  were  convinced  that  the  fence  was  needed, 
and  he  really  was  convinced  that  it  wasn't. 

Homsey:   It  wouldn't  be  there,  because  it  was  Joe's  project. 
Davis:   Not  always.   [laughter] 
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Dodge: 


Davis: 


Dodge : 


Davis ; 


I  think  one  can  say  in  regard  to  Sea  Ranch  that  a  great  deal  of 
George's  talent  and  genius  is  expressed  in  that  project. 


I  agree.   [to  Dodge]   You're  being  way  too  modest, 
of  a  lot  to  do  with  that  project. 


He  had  a  hell 


And  I  think  the  things  that  happened  are  that  Joe  usually  was 
concerned  about  overall  issues,  and  philosophy,  and  approach,  and 
occasionally  some  very  specific  solutions,  but  he  would  express 
something,  and  then  it  would  be  up  to  the  rest  of  us.   In  the  case 
of  Sea  Ranch,  George  leading  the  way  to  implement  those  ideas  into 
the  architecture.  And  there's  an  awful  lot  of  work  to  that; 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  hours  go  into  something  like  that. 

I  think  George  was  always  about  trying  to- -he  always  accepted  what 
Joe  said,  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  I  think  we  were  always  trying 
to  make  it  better.  We  were  always  trying  to  refine  the  argument 
or  the  dialogue  or  the  discussion  of  the  problem,  whatever  it  is. 
We  were  always  trying  to--and  in  so  doing  it,  we  were  putting  our 
own  energies  into  it. 

I  think  George  is  far  too  modest.   I  think  from  "56,  '57  on 
up  until  very,  very  recently,  George  has  been  a  terribly  important 
force  in  this  office.   He's  always  questioned,  "What  the  hell  are 
you  doing  this  for?  You  say  this,  and  then  you  draw  that.  What 
is  that?  What  does  that  mean?" 


He  would  ask  those  kind  of  hard  questions.   He  was  not  afraid 
to  ask  them.  And  he  would  ask  them  to  Joe.   Sometimes  Joe 
wouldn't  necessarily  like  them,  because  you  know,  questioning  him, 
you  know,  but  George  has  no  fear.   [laughter] 

George:   I  don't  know  about  that.   I  wasn't  confrontational,  I  don't  think. 

Davis:   Well,  it  wasn't  confrontational,  but  the  thing  about  it  is,  I 

mean,  let's  be  honest  about  it,  in  saying  that  that's  how  you  get 
the  great  thing  or  the  great  detail  or  the  great  edifice.   It's 
not  just--you  don't  sit  down  and  sketch  it  in  thirty  seconds  like 
this  sort  of  myth  that  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  sort  of  just  sat  down 
and  drew  a  sketch  and  then  that  was  it  and  nothing  was  ever 
changed.   Nobody's  ever  talked  about  all  those  hundred  guys  at 
Taliesin  East  or  West  that  took  it  and  worked  it  all  down  through. 
You  know,  that's  all  terribly  important. 

Homsey:   Well,  I  would  say  that  the  process  of  that  as  I  would  remember  it 
is  that  we  would  talk  about  something,  and  if  there  were  some 
differences  of  ideas,  et  cetera,  we  wouldn't  solve  it  at  that 
point.  We  would  draw  it,  and  then  Joe  would  look  at  it  later,  and 
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if  he  didn't  like  it,  he'd  tell  you.   But  ii  it  was  okay,  it  would 
just  keep  on  going. 

What  you  would  do  is  work  through  the  various  ideas  that  were 
presented,  and  you  damn  well  better  have  those  around,  so  if  he 
wanted  to  know  how  it  worked  out  or  how  you  got  to  this  point,  you 
could  show  it.  But  if  it  wasn't  what  he  asked  for,  he  would 
accept  it,  but  not  on  the  basis  of  argument  at  the  point,  at  the 
time.  You  had  to  do  some  work,  resolve  it,  and  study  it,  and  then 
move  forward.   If  he  didn't  like  it,  he  still  would  come  over  and 
work  on  it. 

Dodge:    I  think  that's  an  interesting  point,  that  Joe  did  not  respond  to 
arguments  nearly  so  well  as  to  actual  work,  drawings  and  the 
solutions  to  problems.   They  weren't  necessarily  finished;  they 
were  proposals,  but  they  were  expressed  in  architecture.  They 
were  expressed  in  drawings,  and  architectural  ideas,  and  not  so 
often  in  words,  much  more  often  in  drawings. 


The  Power  of  the  Drawing,  the  Importance  of  Details 


Riess:    I  find  Joe  can  be  quite  abstract.   Given  the  least  chance,  he'll 
answer  with  abstractions.   I  should  think  that  would  be  very 
difficult.   [to  Dodge]  The  Gary  house,  for  example,  which  is  all 
about  ideas,  you  had  a  lot  to  do  with  drawing  it.   Did  you  feel 
you  were  kind  of  wallowing  around  there? 

Dodge:   No,  because  he  didn't  talk  about  those  things  at  that  time, 
[laughter] 

But  I  can  say  that  I  understood  this  notion- -he  talks  now 
about  Clyfford  Still  and  the  notion  of  positive  and  negative 
space.   He  never  said  anything  like  that  at  the  time.   But  I  was 
sensitive  to  those  issues  at  that  time.  Although  I  couldn't  have 
had  an  intellectual  discussion  about  it,  or  related  to  Clyfford 
Still,  I  knew  about  positive  and  negative  space  and  the 
composition  of  that  facade  from  the  inside,  and  from  the  outside, 
and  1  worked  on  those  things.   I  tried  to  embody  an  idea  that  he 
had  communicated  somehow  or  another. 

Riess:   But  reasonably  well?  You're  not  talking  about  a  guessing  game? 

Dodge:   No,  I'm  not  talking  about  a  guessing  game.  And  the  solutions  came 
out  in  drawings.  He  would  say  something,  which  I  now  can't 
recall,  I  would  translate  it  into  elevations,  interior  and 
exterior  elevations,  and  the  form  of  the  building,  some  kind  of 
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drawing  description  of  the  form,  and  he  would  fiddle  with  that,  or 
he  would  say  yes  or  no. 

Homsey:   He  would  react  to  the  drawing. 

Dodge:   He  would  react  to  the  drawing,  and  he  would  draw  over  it  and  say, 
"How  about  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing?"  sometimes,  and  that 
was  the  process. 

I  had  come  from  the  context  of  Alvin  Lustig,  who  was  an 
incredibly  articulate  intellectual  man,  who  could  embroider  ideas 
in  great  detail.   Joe  was  never  like  that.   Joe  was  not  that  kind 
of  intellectually  articulate  about  ideas,  especially  at  that  time. 
I  think  now,  he's  much  more  verbal  about  things  that  he's  thinking 
about  than  he  was  then.  If  you  go  back  thirty  years,  he's  done  a 
lot  more  reading,  a  lot  more  writing,  gained  a  lot  more  skill  at 
language  than  then.  Like  anybody  who  is  constantly  learning. 

Riess:    I  might  conclude  that  while  he  from  his  many  conversations  with 

clients  had  a  very  good  idea  of  how  the  building  should  work  from 
the  inside,  that  it  was  you,  or  any  one  of  the  three  of  you,  who 
made  the  building  look  as  it  ended  up  looking,  because  you  put  an 
outside  on  it. 

Dodge:   And  express  the  inside  as  well. 
Homsey:   It  was  a  give  and  take. 

Dodge:   Joe  was  certainly  capable  of  that,  but  often  he  didn't  have  time. 
So  he  expected  us  to  come  up  with  some  kind  of  a  proposal  about 
what  this  all  meant,  and  then  he  would  work  that  over.   That  was 
more  often  the  process  than  a  verbal  discussion  about  the  thing  in 
detail. 

Homsey:   I  think  it  was  really  drawing.   That  was  our  communication  method, 
drawing.  We  would  put  something  down,  we  would  take  the  elevation 
of  the  house  or  something,  and  you'd  draw  the  elevation  of  the 
house,  and  you  might  block  out  where  the  windows  go,  and  then  Joe 
would  take  it.  Then  he  would  work  over  that  and  try  it  once 
freehand,  and  set  the  character  of  it  right  away,  and  then  you'd 
take  it  and  you'd  start  working  on  it. 

He  would  say,  "Just  block  it  up,  don't  put  too  much  stuff  on 
it."  That  was  in  the  earlier  day,  I  remember  that  sort  of  thing, 
where  you  would  just  block  up  this  house,  and  that's  it,  and  let 
him  take  it  and  work  it  over.  Because  he  had  control  of  all  that. 

And  then  later  on,  you'd  say,  "Okay,  Joe,  this  house--"  for 
the  Tobins  or  whoever  it  was  going  to  be,  there  were  so  many 
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houses--"are  these  details  going  to  be  similar  to  that?"  He'd 
say,  "Something  like  that."   [laughter] 

Davis:  Never  did  a  window  the  same  way  twice. 

Homsey:  Well,  these  started  to  become  families  of  details.   [laughter] 

Davis:  Families  with  200  children! 

Homsey:  Lou  Kahn  comes  out  and  the  Mclntyre  house  is  changed  completely. 

Riess:  [to  Davis]   You  didn't  work  on  houses? 

Davis:   Actually,  I  worked  on  a  few  houses  off  and  on,  but  really,  when  I 
came  to  the  office  in  '62,  we  were  starting  to  do  bigger  work.  I 
wasn't  really  suited  temperamentally  to  hand-holding  the  house- 
types  egos  and  stuff. 

Riess:  The  house-types  egos? 

Davis:  Yes.   Clients,  yes.   I  wasn't  really  cut  out  for  it. 

Riess:  But  Joe  did  that  part  of  it,  didn't  he? 

Davis:  Well,  you  got  invited  to  some  of  the  meetings  and  stuff  like  that. 

Dodge:   As  time  went  on,  we  handled  more  and  more  of  it.   Especially  when 
it  got  down  to  what  kind  of  pulls  on  the  drawers,  and  what  size 
they  were,  all  that  kind  of  fussy  detail  that  some  clients  really 
need  to  have. 

Riess:   But  isn't  that  where  you  can  send  over  one  of  the  girls  or 
something  like  that? 

Davis:    [laughs]   No.   Not  until  they  really  know  what  they're  doing.   No, 
that's  very  sensitive  stuff. 

Homsey:   Houses  are  probably,  if  I  may,  the  quintessential  interpretive 
thing  that  gets  done,  because  the  house,  in  every  instance  what 
you  do  is  what  you  see,  in  terms  of  what  the  feeling  of  this  house 
is.   If  you  don't  know  how  to  detail  the  door,  or  the  character  of 
that,  if  you  turn  it  over  to  somebody,  you  aren't  going  to  get 
what  you  want.  Or  what's  appropriate. 

I've  been  looking  at  these  books,  these  latest  things  about 
Wurster,  and  they've  got  the  latest  one  by  Hi  lie.   I  looked  at  it 
today,  it's  Just  beautiful,  beautiful  stuff.   It's  quiet, 
restrained,  et  cetera.  And  you  have  to  know  about  that  when 
you're  doing  the  house.   You  can't  let  somebody  sort  of  take  it 
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and  then  select  the  hardware  for  the  doors,  because  they  have  to 
know  about  it  and  have  to  live  it. 

The  thing  I  think  about  young  people  coming  in  the  office 
that  want  to  have  their  name  in  the  litany  of  who  does  the 
projects,  you  know,  the  ones  who  are  outspoken  and  want 
recognition,  they  don't  want  to  learn  about  anything  other  that 
what  comes  in  through  their  own  ego  and  through  their  own  thing. 

They're  interested,  but  they're  not  old  enough  to  accept  the 
process  of  finding  out  what  other  options  there  might  be  in  terms 
of  what  existed  before,  perhaps.   They're  interested  in  inventing, 
or  being  allowed  to  detail  and  do  various  things,  but  if  you're 
coming  to  work  on  a  project  in  which  some  pre-existing  ideas  are 
there,  and  people  are  working  on  it,  there  are  a  hundred  options. 

So  how  do  you  find  out  about  all  these  things ,  and  which  way 
do  you  go?  Well,  someone  maybe  has  set  up  something,  and  so  you 
have  to  listen.   If  you  don't  want  to  listen,  then  go  work  on 
another  project.   It's  an  open  book;  you  can  do  anything  you  want. 
You  can  work  on  an  industrial  project  or  something.   But  when  you 
work  on  a  house,  or  a  carefully  detailed  place,  you've  got  to  talk 
about  it,  you  have  to  understand  it,  et  cetera,  because  you  have  a 
lot  of  control. 

I  used  to  say,  the  drawings  have  all  the  power.   Whatever  you 
put  down  there  is  going  to  happen,  so  you  better  know  what  you're 
putting  down,  because  that's  what's  going  to  be  done.  And  that's 
the  reason  we're  looking  at  drawings  and  we're  not  talking.   The 
talk  was  okay,  but  the  drawing  was  the  important  thing. 

The  drawing  didn't  have  to  be  done—it  could  be  done—you 
have  the  power  of  doing  it  in  a  very  simple  way.   The  line  and  how 
you  make  that,  with  a  drafting  pencil  or  some  incredibly  sharp 
pencil,  it  tells  the  guy  the  same  thing.   So  you  don't  have  to 
spend  all  that  time;  you  have  a  lot  of  power  in  Just  how  you 
communicate.   "Look  at  these  drawings  and  you'll  see  what  I  mean," 
this  kind  of  thing. 

You  talk  about  a  teaching  office,  I  used  to  spend  all  my  time 
talking  about  that  kind  of  stuff.  The  drawing  is  the  power,  so 
let's  decide  what  we're  trying  to  do,  because  this  guy  is  going  to 
build  it  this  way,  and  if  it  resembles  this  or  that  or  that, 
that's  what  we're  trying  to  do  here.   Because  you're  not  going  to 
go  out  there  and  wave  your  arms.  It's  going  to  be  right  in  the 
drawing. 

That  used  to  be  a  standard  kind  of  conversation  that  I  would 
go  through  in  Georgetown,  and  even  before  Georgetown.   It  was 
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probably  more  heard  of  before  Georgetown,  because  we  didn't  have 
such  notions  of  little  enclaves  of  people.   But  the  thing  is,  we 
all  accepted  those  ideas.  We  all  understood  that.   People  who 
came  to  our  office  to  work  understood  that  they're  going  to  learn 
something  first  before  they  started  to  do  what  they  thought  was 
supposed  to  be  done. 

Now  with  these  other  kinds  of  projects,  it's  just  different. 
Everybody  comes  in  at  a  higher  level,  and  so  they  can  participate 
at  a  higher  level.  Then  you  have  to  really  have  a  good  idea  about 
what  you're  doing  so  you  can  control  that,  or  you  allow  that  to 
happen.   So  it's  all  endemic  in  what  you're  doing. 

But  with  the  houses,  and  the  kinds  of  things  that  our  office 
did,  I  think  there  was  certainly  a  pre-existent  kind  of  notion 
about  what  was  going  to  happen  in  this  house.   Even  the  Gary 
house,  once  you've  set  all  those  things,  how  did  you  execute  all 
that,  or  what  was  it?  So  it  was  really  interesting  stuff. 
Because  the  character  is  what  you're  talking  about.   Anybody  could 
detail  a  building,  but  we're  talking  about  this  group  of  people 
with  Joe  Esherick,  and  you  control  it  that  way.   It's  control! 


Teaching,  and  Thinking 


Riess:    It  becomes  a  teaching  office  by  dint  of  the  necessity  to  be  clear 
and  to  control,  kind  of? 

Homsey:   Sure. 

Riess:    I  know  it  is^  known  as  a  teaching  office.   [general  assent]   Would 
Wurster's  office  not  have  been  a  teaching  office? 

Homsey:   Well,  his  houses  were  that  way,  and  Wurster's  clarity  about 
detailing  and  using  common  materials  in  uncommon  ways. 

Riess:   But  was  it  known  as  a  teaching  office? 
Dodge:    I'm  sure  it  was. 

Homsey:   The  litany  of  people  that  went  through  that  firm,  when  you  read 

about  it,  it's  all  the  people  in  the  Bay  Area  that  went  on  for  the 
next  generation- 
Davis:    I  think  it  changed,  though,  about  1960  or  so.   It  didn't  stay  in 
that  tradition,  because  Wurster  got  older,  and  then  they  started 
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Homsey: 
Davis: 


Homsey: 
Davis: 


Riess: 
Homsey: 

Riess: 
Dodge: 

Riess: 
Dodge: 
Riess: 
Dodge: 

Riess: 
Dodge: 


doing  a  lot  of  like  Safeway  stores  and  Wells  Fargo  Banks,  then  it 
just  started  being  this  big  engine  that  punched  out  a  lot  of  work. 

It's  hard  to  keep  up  with  the  kinds  of-- 

Yes,  the  care  got  lost.  Whereas  I  think  we've  managed  to  keep  the 
care,  in  the  houses  and  the  projects  et  cetera,  which  takes  a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  work.  George  is  right. 

The  thing  is,  we're  going  through  the  biggest  change  in  the 
way  we  do  drawings  in  the  history  of  architecture.  The  computer. 
I  just  read  the  other  day  that  the  1997  architectural  exam  is  all 
going  to  be  done  on  the  computer,  including  design. 

Jesus.   Holy  cow. 

So  it's  a  real  profound  change.   In  a  way,  if  it's  handled  right, 
the  computer  can  actually  be  an  extension.   It  can  do  an  amazing 
amount  of  drawing  and  stuff  like  that.  But  for  those  of  us  who 
are  older,  who  know  how  to  use  pencil  and  ink  and  stuff  like  that, 
it's  a  loss,  because  there  is  something  about  the  pencil  and  your 
hand  and  the  extension  of  the  brain  and  all  of  that  that's  really 


very  profound. 
change  . 


It's  not  going  to  be  there.   So  it's  a  big,  big 


[to  Homsey]  You're  very  articulate.   Did  you  teach  at  Berkeley? 

I'd  pinch-hit  for  Peter  and  Joe  once  in  a  while.   But  I  never  went 
over.  But  these  two  guys  did. 

[to  Dodge]  You  taught  at  Berkeley? 

Yes.   I  did  in  the  sixties  when  Charles  Moore  was  chairman,  in  the 
mid-sixties. 

Why? 

Why  did  I  do  it? 

Yes. 

It  was  enormous  fun.  And  it  was  incredibly  valuable,  because  of 
course,  the  teacher  learns  much  more  than  the  student  does. 

It's  really  true,  is  it?   [general  assent] 

You're  looking  at  various  kinds  of  work  from  various  backgrounds, 
people  bringing  their  background  to  work,  students.  And  you  have 
to  help  them,  you  have  to  interact  with  them  in  some  way  that's 
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valuable  to  them.   That  was  an  enormous  challenge,  to  be 
articulate  about  what  you  thought  was  the  right  direction,  or  what 
was  good  about  what  they  were  doing  and  what  wasn't.   I  enjoyed  it 

enormously. 

Davis:  Of  course,  Joe  was  enormously  perplexing  to  the  students,  because 
they'd  want  answers  and  he  never  gave  answers.  He  just  gave  more 
questions. 

Riess:   The  ones  who  testify  on  his  behalf  were  hugely  influenced  and 

adored  him.  Do  you  think  there  were  others  that  just  tossed  up 
their  hands,  or  do  you  think  they  stuck  with  it? 

Davis:   No,  I  think--!  mean,  I'm  sure  there  are  some,  but  I  think  that  the 
main  thing  he  was  trying  to  do  was  to  get  them  to  think  about 
architecture  in  a  more  profound  way  than  just  sort  of  a  solution, 
whatever  it  was .   I  think  that ' s  always  what  he  was  trying  to  do 
here  in  the  office:  he  was  always  trying  to  get  us  to  think. 

It's  by  drawings,  but  it's  also--I  can  relate  more  to  the 
Cannery  days  and  things  like  that,  but  I  think  the  drawings  were 
also  a  method  of  extension  of  thinking,  because  I  don't  think  we 
knew  what  we  wanted  to  do.  And  we  figured  it  out  slowly  as  we 
went  along.   Even  while  we  were  building  it,  we  were  still 
figuring  out  what  the  hell  we  were  doing. 

Dodge:   Yes,  that  was  a  marvelous  example,  because  the  owner  didn't  know 
what  he  wanted  to  do  either. 

Davis:  Right! 

Dodge:  We  got  to  do  various  parts  of  that  building- 
Davis:  Two  or  three  times. 
Dodge:  Yes. 

Riess:  What  a  good  exercise. 

Dodge:  Yes,  it  was  terrific. 

Davis:   I  mean,  the  classic  was  one  Friday  when  we  had  our-- [laughs J  Joe 
went  down  and  came  back  loaded  with  vodka  all  afternoon.   The 
third  floor  [of  the  Cannery]  was  all  framed  and  ready  for  plaster, 
and  they  came  back  and  we  changed  it  all  around,  because  they 
walked  around  it  and  decided  it  was  boring  and  didn't  like  it.   So 
I  worked  all  weekend  with  about  five  guys  and  we  changed  all  the 
drawings,  and  Monday  morning  we  started  tearing  it  all  apart  and 
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rebuilding  it.   See,  those  things  don't  happen  nowadays.   They 
would  not  happen.   There  is  no  way  it  would  happen  nowadays. 


Changes 


Davis:   The  other  thing  about  changes,  you  know,  are  things  like—up  until 
about  1971  or  '72  with  all  the  house  clients,  Joe  just  used  to 
write  a  two-page  letter  to  the  client,  and  that  was  the  agreement. 
And  then  mid- 1980  and  in  the  seventies,  we  started  having  all 
these  agreements,  and  we  started  having  lawyers  review  them,  and 
we  started  having  insurance  companies  review  them.   And  now  we 
spend  $7,000  a  month  for  full-time  legal  counsel! 

It's  just  incredible  how  much  it's  changed,  from  being  a 
profession,  and  people  respecting  each  other's  ideas  and  roles  and 
stuff  like  that,  to  now  sort  of  an  overlay  of  suspicion  almost. 
It's  a  very  difficult  environment  to  operate  in,  and  it's  a  very 
difficult  environment  to  experiment  in.   Because  if  you're  wrong, 
if  it  doesn't  work  or  it  leaks  or  something  like  that,  I  mean,  God 
help  you. 

Riess:  Do  you  think  the  three  of  you  and  Joe  feel  this  most  strongly,  but 
the  next  group  is  more  sanguine,  it's  the  culture  they  grew  up  in? 
You're  the  ones  who  are  tortured  by  it,  do  you  think? 

Davis:   Well,  I  don't  know  if  we're  tortured  by  it,  but  when  I  think  back 
on  what  it  was  like  in  the  fifties,  or  sixties  when  I  joined  the 
firm,  what  it  was  like  to  practice,  and  what  it's  like  to  practice 
now,  the  threat  is  always  there  now. 

Riess:   And  something  is  seriously  lost? 

Davis:   Oh,  yes,  sure.  And  it's  not  just  the  architects,  but  it's  the 
contractors,  and  it's  the  subcontractors,  and  it's  everybody 
involved  in  the  industry  now.   There's  this  cloud  that  is 
constantly  over  you  about  change  orders  and  legal  this  and  legal 
that  and  stuff  like  that.   It's  just--. 

Dodge:   And  part  of  that  picture  is  all  the  enabling  process  that  happens 
before  you  can  begin  to  build  a  project.  In  the  case  of  Pier  39-- 

Davis:   Seven  years  to  get  a  permit!   Five  million  dollars  in  legal  fees. 
Riess:   San  Francisco  being  a  particularly  difficult  city  to  work  in? 
Davis:   Oh,  impossible. 
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Dodge: 

Davis: 
Dodge: 


Riess : 


Davis: 


And  that  project  was  being  built  on  the  edge  of  the  bay,  so  you 
had  all  the  bay  conservation  folks  involved,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  I  don't  know,  nineteen  different  agencies -- 


Sixteen  different  agencies. 

Monterey  Bay  was  a  similar  process, 
equally  complicated. 


Not  quite  as  long,  but 


But  even  ordinary  projects  are  taking  Just  enormous--!  mean, 
the  architects  and  the  engineer  team  designing  the  building  have 
to  spend  1,000  percent  more  time  on  issues  of  requirements  and 
agencies  and  so  forth  than  ever  in  the  past.   So  that  if  you  spend 
10,000  hours  doing  a  project,  1,000  hours  might  be  devoted  to 
simply  taking  care  of  requirements  that,  say,  twenty  years  ago 
would  never  have  been  part  of  the  work. 

Now  are  there  new  people  who  have  that  as  a  specialty?  You 
wouldn't  choose  to  do  that,  but  somebody  might  choose  to  do  that? 

Well,  you  might  have  a  project  manager  or  a  construction  manager, 
something  like  that,  but  all  they  do  is  muddy  the  waters.   They 
can't  get  anything  straight,  so  then  you  wind  up  being  in  the 
middle  of  it.   Because  you  can't  get  straight  answers. 


Praia  Grande 


Riess: 


Homsey : 


Could  you  talk  more  about  Praia  Grande? 
of  watershed  for  the  office. 


1  gather  than  was  a  kind 


If  you  were  looking  at  the  office  as  a  biological  being,  Praia 
Grande  had  a  lot  to  do- -was  a  fairly  important  episode.   It  was  a 
project  which  at  one  time  had  everybody  in  the  office  working  on 
it.   And  at  that  time  Joe  moved  to  Portugal  to  manage  that.   So  we 
were  left  to  run  that  office  and  do  all  this  work,  talk  to  Joe  by 
fax,  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  and  do  some  fairly--!  mean,  talk  about 
--I  look  upon  that  as  a  very  high-energy  time,  and  also  a  very 
interesting  and  productive  time,  because  the  collaboration  got 
expanded  within  the  office  to  do  that  work. 

Not  everybody  designed  everything,  but  how  things  were  done, 
and  actually  the  production  of  the  drawings  and  the  various  teams 
that  were  operating,  there  was  a  lot  of  organization  that  was 
going—not  a  lot,  but  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  organization  just 
to  get  this  thing  to  a  state  where  it  could  be  submitted  to  the 
Portuguese  Tourist  Bureau,  the  minister  of  tourism.   We  had  to 
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draw  every  building  that's  shown  in  that  model  out  there  in  such  a 
fashion  so  that  they  could  see  what  it  was,  describe  it,  and  put 
it  in  the  proper  category  for  touristic  development. 

That  was  interesting,  because  we  had  Chris  Ahoy,  Lou  Di 
Sibio,  Jerry  Lee,  John  Parman--a  whole  bunch  of  guys  figured  out 
how  to  draw  these  many  wonderful  various  kinds  of  buildings  and 
present  them,  because  they  were  modular.  We  still  have  samples  of 
the  modular  components  of  the  buildings,  each  being  drawn 
separately,  and  the  shadows  being  cast,  et  cetera,  so  that  when  we 
did  one  stepped  building  or  whatever  variant  it  was,  and  we  put 
all  these  things  together,  you  could  assemble  a  whole  building 
from  these  separate  modules.  And  you  had  a  wonderful  drawing. 

Davis:   Pasted  it  up. 

Homsey:   We  did  that  very  quickly,  without  all  the  computer  stuff.   There 
was  no  computer  at  that  time.  We  had  all  the  plans  done  in  a 
photographic  way  so  that  we  could  paste  up  the  plans  and  assemble 
the  whole  thing.   I  thought,  looking  back  on  it,  and  I'm  sure  you 
would  agree,  Chuck,  just  achieving  that  was  remarkable.  Without  a 
lot  of  baloney  and  ballyhoo  about  what  we  were  trying  to  do,  we 
did  all  that  stuff. 

Davis:   We  didn't  have  time  for  baloney. 

Homsey:   Yes.   We  worked  a  lot  of  hours.  We  worked  a  lot  of  hours. 

Davis:   You  worked  over  4,000  hours  in  one  year.  And  I  worked  probably 
3,000,  3,500  or  something  like  that. 

Homsey:   Working  weekends.   Sometimes  we'd  have  to  work  two  or  three  days- 
two  days --maybe  one  night  all  around  the  clock  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.   But  it  was  an  interesting  project. 

Riess:   So  you're  saying  that  the  office  learned  a  lot  about  how  to  work 
from  that,   [assent]  And  the  office  was  a  lot  smaller  then? 

Homsey:   Yes.   It  was  at  Green  Street.  We  probably  had  about  twenty-six, 
twenty-seven  people. 

Davis:    I  think  we  got  up  to  thirty. 

Riess:   And  what  were  the  financial  arrangements  about  that? 

Davis:   Oh,  that  was  very  painful  at  the  end. 

Homsey:   For  a  while  it  was  okay.  Leon  Levy  was  a  Swiss -based  person  who 
started  in  the  Shephard's  Hotel  in  Cairo  as  the  doorman,  and  just 
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by  being  very  smart  and  clever,  he  parlayed  into  this  whole 
business  of  development,  be  it  development  of  butter  for  ice  cream 
in  Russia  or  something,  it  didn't  matter.   He  came  here  once  to 
our  office  for  a  meeting,  and  we  served  some  simple  thing  and  had 
some  ice  cream,  and  he  said,  "Probably  my  butter  is  in  that,  my 
ingredients  are  in  that."  I  thought,  What's  this  man  talking 
about?  A  clever  man,  a  Zionist,  very  integrated  into  all  of  that. 

It  started  out  very  simply,  because  Glenn  Isaacson,  who  used 
to  be  the  assistant  director  of  the  Redevelopment  in  San 
Francisco,  left,  went  over  to  Europe,  and  did  his  own  development 
in  Switzerland.   He  met  Leon  Levy,  the  project  was  in  Portugal, 
there  was  discussion  about  that.   Ed  Ong  was  there,  who  used  to 
work  here,  and  now  he  is  chief  architect  for  the  San  Francisco 
Redevelopment  Agency,  he  said,  "Well,  you  should  talk  to  Joe 
Esherick." 

They  called  up  Joe,  and  Joe  went  over  there.   He  saw  this 
thing,  and  spent  about  a  week  or  so,  less  than  a  week,  and  came 
back-- 

ii 

Homsey:   At  any  rate,  it  got  off  to  a  wonderful  start. 

Riess:   And  you  didn't  have  a  lot  of  other  stuff  to  do  here  at  the  office 

at  the  time? 

Homsey:   In  transition.  Things  fell  away  at  the  time,  and  this  process 
took  our  time. 

Davis:   Which  was  a  mistake.  We  had  all  our  eggs  in  one  basket. 

Homsey:   Which  it  wasn't  good.   We  learned  a  lot,  but  it  almost  was  the 

downfall  of  the  place.   But  we  had  a  very  good  controller,  Laura 
Davenport,  who  was  our  controller  for  a  long  time,  and  she, 
through  her  skill,  was  able  to  hold  everything  together,  and  hold 
this  office  together  for  a  long  time.  Because  at  the  very  end, 
Leon  Levy  sort  of  left  us  holding  the  bag. 

But  in  terms  of  money,  it's  pale  compared  to  some  of  the 
other  experiences  we've  had.   But  for  the  scale  of  the  office,  it 
was  fairly  big. 

Davis:    It  was  $250,000. 

Homsey:   Was  it?   I  thought  it  was  less. 
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Davis:   Probably  equivalent  to  about  $750,000  now.  And  for  the  size 

office  we  were,  all  of  a  sudden- 
Dodge:   We  were  only  at  twenty  at  that  point. 

Davis:  Yes,  or  twenty-five.  And  then  all  these—a  lot  of  people  left, 
because  we  didn't  have  work,  so  we  basically  had  to  start  over. 
It  all  happened  in  January  of  '72.  We  had  transmitted  all  these 
drawings  and  everything  like  that,  and  he  signed  a  note  that  he 
would  pay  and  all  that  stuff  like  that,  and  he  just  walked  away 
and  left  us. 

Homsey:   But  he  kept  current  up  to  a  certain  point. 

Davis:   The  last  three  months  when  we  were  working  night  and  day,  and  all 
these  people,  and  everything  else  like  that—we  didn't  pay  the 
model  builder. 

Homsey:   That's  why  we  have  the  model  out  there.   [laughter]   He  said, 
"Take  it,  I  can't  keep  it." 

Riess:    And  Joe  was  in  Portugal  through  all  this? 
Davis:   No,  he  came  back. 

Homsey:   He  came  back.   He  was  there  about  six  or  eight  months,  something 
like  that. 

Riess:   How  did  that  work  for  communication? 

Homsey:   It  was  pretty  good.  We  were  well  along  in  terms  of  the  project. 
We  understood  things,  so  we  could  understand  and  have  a  dialogue 
about  what  to  do,  what  drawings  were  necessary  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Davis:   On  the  phone. 

Riess:   But  there  was  nothing  happening  on  the  ground  anyway,  it  sounds 
like,  so  I  don't  understand  what  he  was  doing  over  there. 

Homsey:   Oh,  well,  he  was  helping  the  facilitation  of  this  project  in  terms 
of  getting  it  through  the  agency,  and  working  for  Leon,  and  Leon 
had  some  other  project  in  Belgium,  and  a  few  other  things.   And 
life  goes  on  at  a  different  pace  sometimes  over  there,  it's  a 
different  kind  of  thing.   There  was  a  lot  of  negotiation  going  on 
trying  to  get  that  project  going,  and  having  Joe  there  was 
probably  very  beneficial  to  that. 
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Davis: 

Riess: 

Homsey: 

Dodge: 
Davis: 


They  were  trying  to  sign  up  the  hotel  operators  and  the  banks  and 
stuff  like  that,  so  Joe  was  meeting  with  all  these  people  and 
stuff. 

You  had  just  become  EHDD  at  that  point? 

I  think  that  was  the  time,  wasn't  it?  Either  before  or  after 

that. 


See,  now,  that  was  after  that  Leon  didn't  pay  us, 
that  summer,  '72.   That's  right. 


It  happened 


Yes.   When  Joe  came  back,  he  was--I  think  he  was  very  down  as  a 
result  of  what  had  happened  to  us.  And  we  were  down  too. 
[laughs]   So  then  he  decided  to  put  the  four  of  us  on  the 
masthead,  and  we  basically  kind  of  started  over,  because  we  didn't 
have  any  work.  We  had  to  go  back  and  start  interviewing  and 
dealing  with  past  clients  and  past  contacts  that  we  had  kind  of 
neglected  for- -about  a  year  and  a  half  we  worked  on  Praia  Grande, 
right? 

Homsey:   Something  like  that. 

Davis:   And  we  had  neglected  our  so-called  business  development  or 

whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  and  it  was  tough  crawling  back  up 
the  ladder. 

Also  about  that  time  was  when  things  started  to  change  again 
in  the  profession  in  terms  of  how  you  got  work,  because  people 
started  writing  RFPs  [request  for  proposal]  and  started  doing 
interviews  and  stuff.  Now--Joe  just  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "My 
god,  I  just  talked  to  some  people.   They're  out  interviewing 
architects  for  a  house.   They're  interviewing  four  architects  to 
do  their  house!"  Well,  Joe,  what  can  I  say?   It's  a  new  world, 
[laughter] 

But  just  one  more  comment  on  Praia  Grande,  I  think  it  was 
kind  of  the  end  of  a  phase.  And  I  think  the  other  thing  was  that 
the  reason  why  Joe  was  able  to  do  what  he  was  doing  in  Portugal  is 
because  George  and  the  three  of  us  were  back  here,  and  we 
understood  what  he  was  saying,  his  little  drawings,  and  mail  and 
all  that  kind  of  stuff,  and  we  were  able  to--we  had  been  together 
so  long,  we  could  take  it  and  run  with  it.  Basically,  George  ran 
the  project.   He  got  it  done.  We  broke  it  up  into  little  hotel 
teams,  and  we  had  three-star  buildings  and  one-star  buildings- - 

Riess:   And  you  haven't  been  able  to  sell  it  to  anybody  anywhere? 
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Davis:   No.   Now  there's  some  really  lousy  crap  around  there  that's  been 
put  up  by  speculators  and  stuff  like  that. 

Riess:   But  there's  not  another  coastline? 

Homsey:   In  a  way,  it  was  good  they  didn't  build  it,  because  it  was  too 
dense.   There's  a  big  drawing  in  the  back  there  by  the  Xerox 
machine  that  shows  the  beach  with  these  big  hotels  in  the 
background  and  some  stuff,  and  it  looks  like  a  lot  of  the  hotels 
in  Hawaii,  the  stepped  hotels  they're  building  now.  And  at  that 
time  the  thing  downtown,  the  atrium  hotel  [Hyatt  Regency]  was  just 
getting  started,  something  was  going  on,  but  we  didn't  know  about 
that ,  we  knew  something  about  this . 

I  used  to  like  to  say  this  is  an  example  of  us  not  having  any 
experience  in  this  stuff,  but  going  to  the  kind  of  core  idea  about 
what  it  was,  and  developing  something.   Because  the  idea  was  that 
German  or  European  tourist  groups  would  come  down  through  the 
southern  Algarve,  and  they  wanted  to  be  out  in  the  sun,  so  what 
did  we  do?  We  designed  buildings  that  stepped  back,  so  that  in 
your  unit,  you  could  be  out  in  the  sun,  and  that  was  part  of  the 
idea  of  being  there. 

Then  Joe  and  others  wanted  to  personalize  it.  You  could  do 
various  things.  You  could  put  arbors  there,  all  sorts  of  stuff, 
so  that  building  didn't  just  look  like  a  terraced  thing. 

Davis:   And  you  could  buy  two  modules  or  three  modules. 

But  you  know,  I'll  tell  you,  when  my  wife  and  I  got  married 
in  '90  and  we  went  over  there  for  the  honeymoon,  went  up  and  down 
the  coast,  and  you  know,  you  might  be  right,  maybe  it  was  too 
dense,  but  it  would  have  been  incredible  quality  development 
compared  to  the  shit  that's  there  now.   I  mean,  it's  really- -it's 
awful . 

You  go  to  these  towns  like  Nazar£,  which  is  where  all  the 
picture-postcards  are,  those  are  just  picture-postcards,  because 
all  the  fishermen  have  abandoned  the  city  and  have  moved  to  the 
south,  and  this  really  oily,  grimy  little  port.  The  touristic 
development  is  just  awful.  You  drive  into  one  of  these  places, 
"Let  me  out  of  here!"  I  drove  to  several  of  these  places,  and  we 
just  drove  down  to  the  beach,  and  we  just  drove  right  back  out 
again  and  kept  going! 
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State  Archives  Buildine 


Riess: 

Homsey: 
Davis: 


Homsey; 


By  contrast  to  Praia  Grande,  we  have  the  State  Archives,  one  of 
the  biggest  projects  out  of  this  office.  How  did  you  get  it,  and 
who  ran  it? 

I  think  Chuck  started  it. 

We  interviewed,  I  think  it  was  around  '87,  up  in  Sacramento  with 
the  state  Office  of  Project  Development  and  Management  [OPDM] , 
which  was  a  new  agency  created  to  get  these  big  projects  done, 
because  OSA,  which  is  Office  of  the  State  Architect,  had  had  real 
problems  getting  these  projects  done.   But  also,  they  had  a  real 
problem  getting  anything  done  with  architectural  quality,  so  OPDM 
was  created  to  manage  these  things.   They're  very  bright  people,  a 
lot  of  architects,  et  cetera. 

So  we  interviewed,  and  the  first  thing  we  did  was  the  master 
plan  and  programming  document.   I  was  in  charge  of  that  with  Ed 
Dean,  and  basically  it  was  a  whole  block  in  which  we  were  going  to 
put  the  State  Archives,  the  museum,  the  refrigerator  that  holds 
all  the  old  documents  and  film,  the  conservation  labs,  and  the 
secretary  of  state  office  building,  which  has  to  do  with  all  the 
sort  of  stuff  of  corporations  and  voting  and  all  that  stuff.  And 
whatever  space  was  left  over  was  for  general  office,  GSA  offices 
and  stuff  like  that.   It  was  a  whole  block,  just  one  block  away 
from  the  Capitol. 

That  was  a  big  job,  the  site  analysis,  the  urban  plan  for 
Sacramento.   So  there  were  a  lot  of  studies.   There  was  a  big  book 

about  that. 


Davis: 

Riess: 
Davis: 


We  did  about  ten  different  alternatives,  eleven  alternatives, 
built  little  models  and  stuff  like  that,  and  they  picked  one 
version  of  that. 


Why  did  you  do  so  many  alternatives? 


Well,  this  is  kind  of  part  of  what  our  approach  to  architecture  is 
about  too,  because  Joe  has  always --we've  been  talking  about 
drawings  and  stuff  like  that,  but  really,  those  drawings  are 
options,  they're  alternatives.  And  part  of  the  way  we  work  is 
that  we  do  look  at  alternatives  and  we  look  at  options,  and  then 
out  of  that,  we  pick  maybe  two  or  three,  and  then  we  pick  one. 
It's  a  process  that  bureaucracies  like,  typically,  because  they 
don't  want  to  be  handed  Just  one  option.   They  want  to  see 
options.  Like  the  Doe  Library  [at  UC  Berkeley,  underground  stack 
addition],  we  did  eleven  options,  and  they  picked  one. 
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Riess:   But  you  do  the  eleven  options  in  some  kind  of  conversation  with 
someone? 

Davis:  Oh,  yes. 

Riess:  Are  they  done  serially? 

Davis :  Yes . 

Riess:  You  do  one  and  it's  rejected,  you  do  the  next  and  it's  rejected? 

Davis:   No,  sometimes  we  might  come  with,  say,  three  or  four,  and  then 

those  get  modified,  and  then  they  say,  "If  you  can  do  this,  then 
why  can't  you  do  that?  And  if  you  can  do  this,  then  why  can't  you 
do  that?" 

Riess:   But  this  is  a  good  thing.   This  is  what  you  like? 

Davis:   Yes.  We  liked  this,  and  it  was  good,  and  it  was  very  good  for 
them. 

Riess:   What  did  you  say,  George? 
Homsey:   To  a  degree. 

Davis:   Yes,  right.   So  we  got  through  that,  and  we  got  the  budget,  and 
then  we  started  in  the  design  aspects,  the  formal  design  aspects 
of  it.  We  got  through  schematics,  and  then  the  design 
development.   I  was  running  it  at  the  time,  but  also  at  the  time  I 
was  trying  to  run  Monterey  Bay  Aquarium,  and  God,  Doe  Library,  and 
other  aquariums.   So  at  that  point,  I  graciously  handed  it  off  to 
my  compadre  here. 

Homsey:   When  Davis  was  in  Genoa,  on  the  Genoa  Oceanarium  or  something,  Joe 
kept  asking,  "Where's  Chuck?"  These  guys  were  working  over  there. 
"Where's  Chuck?"   "Oh,  Chuck  is  in  Genoa."  It  became  apparent 
that  Charles  had  a  lot  to  do.   [laughter] 

Davis:   More  than  I  could  do. 

Homsey:  And  so  what  happened  was  I  think  Doe  Library  came  to  the  fore, 
which  was  another  very  challenging  project,  so  the  teams—Chuck 
and  Ed  shifted  their  efforts  to  that,  and  I  sort  of  came  on  with 
Dave  Maglaty,  who's  a  young,  competent,  very  good  skilled 
designer,  and  we  just  got  into  it.  It  was  not  an  easy  project, 
because  the  schedule  and  budgets  and  all  that  really  were  pretty 
tight,  very  tight.  Certainly  the  budget  was  tight. 
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But  then  on  top  of  it,  here  is  the  building  which  is  the 
State  Archives,  and  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  it  has  all 
this  symbolic  stuff  of  California,  which  is--you  don't  do  one  of 
those—you  do  one.   No  one  else  will  do  that.   There's  one 
building  that  gets  done  like  that,  and  there's  a  lot  of 
responsibility  about  doing  a  civic  building,  and  what  it  is,  and 
how  you- -What  is  it?  Here  we  do  all  these  other  buildings,  but 
now  we're  doing  this  civic  building,  and  that's  a  prototype  that 
we  hadn't  worked  on. 

It  took  a  lot  of  energy,  and  Joe  was  involved  in  it,  and 
Chuck  would  look  at  it,  and  Peter.   People  would  walk  by,  but  it 
wasn't  a  total  collaboration,  because  the  thing  was  going  on  so 
fast.   Although  we  all  looked  at  it  together  at  various  times. 

The  hardest  thing  about  it  was  that  it  established  that  civic 
character,  within  the  budget  restraints.  We  wanted  to  do 
something  really  special  and  really  noteworthy,  but  to  do  that 
within  all  the  restraints  and  constraints,  et  cetera,  was  really  a 
struggle.   I  think  George  got  it,  but  it  took  a  lot  of-- 

Well,  our  client  was  very  critical  too,  because  California 
Heritage- 
Well,  California  Heritage  [Preservation  Commission],  but  mostly  it 
was  John  Burns,  who  was  the  state  archivist,  who  wanted  something 
really  noteworthy,  too. 


Did  you  have  that  1  percent  for  art? 


Oh,  yes. 

And  did  you  have  control  over  that? 

It  was  administrated  by  the  California  Arts  Council,  and  Richard 
Teramoto,  who  was  the  project  manager,  looked  over  everything.   We 
had  something  to  say  about  it,  but  it  had  almost  a  life  of  its 
own,  and  they  were  looking  for  opportunities  within  the  building 
to  do  things.   During  the  interview  and  times  with  those  guys  when 
we  had  meetings,  it  was  very  exciting,  but  it  all  sort  of 
dissipated  and  never  came  back  together. 

I  forget  whether  it  was  budgetary,  or  whatever  it  was,  the 
sort  of  residue  of  that  were  two  or  three  guys  who  were  the 
graphic  designers,  the  sculptor  and  the  designer,  were  still  doing 
something.   We  talked  about  it  one  time,  and  we  didn't  know  where 
they  might  be  part  of  it,  because  the  whole  project  was  going  so 
fast,  and  it  was  not  the  most—it  was  not  like  doing  the 
Washington  or  Roosevelt  memorial  or  something,  where  you  can  plug 
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in  people,  "Do  this,  do  that."  There  are  budgets  and  there  is 
functional  stuff  that's  very,  very  pedantic. 

Anyway,  in  the  courtyard  in  which  the  archive  block  stands, 
about  six  stories  high  and  everything  else  goes  around  it,  it's 
just  plain  facade,  because  you  can't  have  windows,  it's  just  a 
bunch  of  concrete  and  a  little  plaster,  and  we  didn't  know  how  to 
treat  that.   But  these  guys  said,  "Ah,  the  wall,  the  wall."   I 
thought  to  myself,  Oh,  my  god,  what  are  these  guys  going  to  do? 
So  there  was  a  little  bit  of  hesitancy  on  my  part,  and  Joe  was 
wondering  what  they  would  do. 

They  came  up  with  this  idea  of  the  Constitution  Wall, 
individual  words  from  the  State  Constitution  arranged  in  relief  in 
various  sizes  and  locations  on  the  huge  wall,  which  turned  out 
really  great,  really  interesting.  What  they  did  was  really  quite 
nice,  and  it  has  made  something  out  of  the  building  and  the  space 
that  you  go  into,  and  it's  very  successful. 

Riess:   And  it  was  their  idea. 
Homsey:   They  took  that  and  did  that. 

Davis:   Yes,  but  the  other  thing  that  was  really  important  was  that  this 
project  manager,  Richard  Teramoto,  was  a  friend  of  ours  and  used 
to  work  here  in  San  Francisco,  knew  us  really  well.   He  saw  to  it 
that  it  got  executed  right,  with  the  right  kind  of  money  and  the 
right  kind  of  expenditure,  et  cetera.   Once  they  decided  to  do  it, 
then  they  did  it  well,  and  that  really  made  a  hell  of  a 
difference,  because  it  could  have  turned  out  to  be  something  not 
so  noteworthy. 

Riess:   That's  interesting.  As  you  say  that,  it  makes  me  wonder  whether 


Homsey: 
Davis : 


architecture  is  a  kind  of  "clean1 
and  things  like  that. 

It  is,  in  the  West. 


business,  you  know,  no  bribes 


It  is,  and  I  think  it's  everywhere,  but  I  think  the  thing  about  it 
now  is--I  think  that  before  it  used  to  be  that  you  could  more 
singularly  identify  it  with  a  person  or  a  firm  or  something  like 
that,  but  now  the  number  of  project  managers  and  these 
construction  managers—you've  got  all  these  managers  and  layers  of 
management  and  stuff  like  that,  and  you  just  fight  through  it  all 
the  time  to  try  to  protect  the  design  integrity  of  the  ideas,  et 
cetera,  because  it  just  gets  slashed  away,  pecked  away  at.   It's 
like  an  apple  with  a  bunch  of  birds  pecking  at  it. 
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That's  why  the  client  is  very  important, 
client-- 

You  get  bureaucratic  gunk. 


If  you  have  an  anonymous 


I  think  that 
and  some  others , 
what  needed  to  be 
And  I  say  that--. 
Francisco  Airport 
Commission  to  do 
in  charge  of  the 
business,  and  the 
through  which  we 


Archives  was  unique  in  that  Richard  Teramoto, 
had  a  very  strong  grasp  of  the  process,  and  knew 

done,  and  were  successful  in  implementing  that. 
To  digress  a  minute,  at  boarding  area  B  at  San 
,  working  for  the  San  Francisco  Airport 
that  work,  with  the  staff  from  the  airport  being 
project,  there  was  this  1  percent  for  art 

San  Francisco  Art  Commission  was  the  bureaucracy 
had  to  work. 


We  identified  three  places  where  we  could  use  art,  where  we 
could  have  art,  and  they  took  it  over.   There  was  this  long  drawn- 
out  thing  [Davis  in  the  background  talking  on  telephone]  about 
which  artists  to  commission  to  do  the  work  there,  and  it  was  a 
terribly  complicated  and  at  times  frightening  business,  because 
they  were  operating  on  all  kinds  of  agendas. 

Well,  affirmative  action  is  something  that  you  haven't  even 
brought  up. 

[disgusted]  Oh. 

This  was  even  wilder.  Well,  affirmative  action  is  pretty  wild, 
but  the  art  business  is  really  wild,  because  the  Art  Commission, 
which  was  solely  responsible  for  hiring  the  artists  that  were 
going  to  be  commissioned  to  install  their  work  into  this  piece  of 
architecture,  had  all  these  other  agendas.   The  minority  artist 
versus  non-minority  artist,  local  people  versus  non-local  people, 
sculptors  and  painters  versus  other  types,  and  it  was  very 
unpredictable  and  uncertain  what  the  outcome  was  going  to  be. 

Luckily,  it  turned  out  well,  and  the  art  is  quite 
unconventional,  and  that's  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  It 
turned  out  well.   Something  like  the  Archives  is  unconventional. 
In  the  case  of  the  Archives,  I'm  not  so  familiar  with  the  process, 
but  I  think  it  was  guided  more  strongly  by  the  people  who  were 
managing  the  project  from  the  state  who  were  much  more 
knowledgeable  and  skillful  at  managing  than,  say,  the  San 
Francisco  Airport  Commission's  staff. 

Well,  the  Arts  Council — I  remember  some  of  the  meetings  we  had 
with  them  about  the  Archives.   I  think  they  were  very  concerned 
that  it  not  be- -not  a  failure,  but  a  good  piece  of  work.  They'd 
had  the  experience  up  in  Sacramento  around  these  other  1  percent 
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Riess: 
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for  art  projects  that  had  been  really  dismal.   So  they  were  very 
concerned,  and  I  think  it  was  an  important  commission,  it  was  a 
whole  city  block,  one  block  from  the  Capitol,  so  I  think  they  sort 
of  rose  up  to  the  challenge,  too.   They  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
it  was  something  good,  too. 

What  about  the  color?  What's  the  story  on  the  color? 

Well,  that  color  is  a  color  that  we've  used  ever  since  the 
Cannery.   The  Cannery,  we  used  it  on  the  interior  walls,  terra 
cotta.   And  the  Pelican  Building  [at  UC  Berkeley],   [everyone 
speaks] 


It's  a  little  different  color. 
Sort  of  more  orange. 

EHDD  terra  cotta. 


[laughter,  general  discussion] 


Derivative,  slightly.   [laughter] 

With  strong  color  on  buildings,  we've  always  migrated  to  that; 
whenever  we  got  any  encouragement,  we  sort  of  put  that  forth, 
[laughter,  general  talking] 

Joe  calls  it  orange. 

Yes,  he  calls  it  orange,  1  call  it  terra  cotta.  Well,  terra 
cotta,  burnt  orange  or  something.   It's  right  in  the  middle  there. 
It's  Tuscan—it  has  its  roots  back  in  the  old  country  and  all  that 
sort  of  stuff. 

Over  the  years  of  recurring  themes—Joe  calls  it  like  a 
watermelon,  that  you  have  very  simple  treatment,  but  then  inside 
it's  got  a  lot  of  life  and  color.   So  that  it's  like  the  inside  of 
a  watermelon.  Well,  we  tried  that  at  Cal  Poly,  and  we  tried  it  at 
other  places  where  it  worked. 

Here  is  a  place  where  the  stucco  is  on  the  building,  on  the 
outside,  in  the  sort  of  nonlinear  places,  where  the  forms  are 
doing  all  their  stuff,  but  the  rest  of  it  is  concrete  and  precast 
GFRC  [glass  fiber  reinforced  concrete,  a  common  but  specially 
mixed  kind  of  concrete].  And  then  all  of  a  sudden  you'll  see 
these  other  things  starting  to  come  out.   That's  the  color  that 
manifests  itself  for  various  important  rooms,  et  cetera.   When  you 
go  in  the  courtyard,  whish,  we  just  pulled  it  all  back  and  let  it 
go- 

Joe  put  it  forth,  he  sort  of  said  it,  and  immediately  I  knew, 
he  didn't  have  to  convince  me  about  it;  once  he  said  it,  that  was 
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it;  we  had  in  mind  a  couple  of  other  colors,  but  that  was  the 
color.  We  could  justify  it  in  terms  of  historical  precedent  in 
California  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  this  is  a  very  California 
building.  You  have  to  go  and  see  it  and  hear  about  the  granite 
and  the  kind  of  treatments  of  wood  and  things  like  that. 

The  strong  color  goes  all  the  way  back  to  some  of  the  early 
missions  in  California,  where  they  are  colored,  and  so  wonderful 
in  their  primitive  style.  You  go  in  the  entry  of  the  secretary  of 
state's  office,  and  you  see  the  orange  and  the  green  and  the  blue 
are  very  strong,  and  with  the  wood,  and  granite  on  the  floor,  it's 
a  California  structure.   That's  the  idea,  at  any  rate. 

And  it  changes  as  you  go  around  it.   Every  side  is  different, 
because  of  the  urban  studies  that  were  done  before.   On  the  back 
side  it  faces  apartments  and  stuff  like  that,  so  the  building 
terraces  and  has  horizontal—it  has  arbors  and  vines  growing  on 
it,  and  the  color,  and  a  dark  blue  color  with  that.  And  you  go 
around  to  the  other  side,  it's  a  little  more  neutral,  because  the 
important  elements  are  starting  to  be  described.  And  on  the  very 
front  of  the  thing,  you  can  see  the  archives  as  a  building,  and 
the  other  one,  secretary  of  state.   They're  treated  differently, 
and  they  have  little  subtle  differences  in  color. 

So  there  is  a  real  effort  to  give  everything  recognition  in 
terms  of  what  it  is,  not  unlike  the  library  downtown,  but 
certainly  not  like  the  library  in  terms  of  dehydrating  a 
Renaissance  building  and  making  it  look  like  the  remnants  of  a 
building  that  used  to  be  there. 

Who's  doing  that? 

I.M.  Pei. 

Has  the  State  Archives  been  published?  Is  it  going  to  be? 

No,  but  we  hope  so.   They're  very  enthusiastic.   Everybody — the 
owners  are  very  enthusiastic. 

It ' s  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  places  in  downtown  Sacramento  now 
where  workers  and  people  on  lunch  hours  go. 

It's  a  place  for  people.  We  hope  it  gets  published, 
[to  Davis]   Did  you  just  get  your  call? 
Yes,  I  got  my  call,  I  have  to  go. 
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An  Office  Chat  at  EHDD,  April  9,  1996 


This  talk  came  about  because  of  an  idea  of  the  AIA  San  Mateo 
Chapter.   Larry  Ellison,  who's  a  computer  magnate  who  apparently  likes 
to  build  houses,  was  talking  about  tearing  down  a  Julia  Morgan  house  to 
make  way  for  his  project.   That  threat  immediately  stirred  up  people  who 
don't  want  old  buildings  torn  down.   The  local  AIA  organized  this 
meeting  at  the  Julia  Morgan  house  to  talk  about  the  various  traditions 
of  which  this  house  was  a  part.   It's  a  nice  house,  but  not  a  really 
great  one,  on  a  beautiful  site  in  Woodside. 

The  reason  the  house  had  to  be  torn  down,  as  I  understood  it,  was 
that  it  was  in  the  way  of  a  lake  that  Ellison  was  going  to  build.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  lake  he  was  going  to  build  a  Japanese  village. 
Guests  would  arrive  at  one  end  of  the  lake  and  park  their  cars  and  get 
out  and  go  down  to  the  dock  and  somebody  would  row  them  across  the  lake. 

But  that  reason  doesn't  seem  to  be  really  the  correct  one  because 
the  Morgan  house  is  at  the  highest  part  of  the  property,  not  where  a 
lake  would  go.   I  would  guess  that  the  house  just  didn't  fit  in 
Ellison's  Japanese  image. 

You  might  be  interested  in  other  Ellison  enterprises.   About  two 
blocks  west  of  Divisidero  on  Broadway  is  a  house  that  Ellison  has  just 
done.   It's  a  remodeling  of  what  I  always  thought  was  the  Coleman  house, 
that  Wurster  did.  Mrs.  Coleman  was  famous  for  having  almost  driven  Bill 
Wurster  insane  by  changing  things.   The  ultimate  change  was  they  got  the 
whole  damn  thing  built  and  were  ready  to  furnish  it,  and  she  called  Bill 
up  and  said  she  wanted  a  swimming  pool  in  the  basement!   So  the  whole 
thing  had  to  be  all  reframed. 

Ellison  bought  the  house  and  kept  the  main  structure.  You  can't 
miss  it,  it's  on  the  right-hand  side,  the  north  side—big  stainless 
steel  doors,  and  all  the  simple  wood  siding  Bill  used  has  been  removed 
and  it's  covered  over  with  some  opaque  white  glass.   Pittsburgh  used  to 
make  a  glass  like  that,  except  that  this  stuff  is  even  fancier  and  more 
expensive. 

And  I  guess  so  he  can  find  his  way  home,  and  be  sure  it's  his 
house,  there's  a  blue  neon  strip  that  comes  from  the  roof  all  the  way 
down  to  the  ground,  separates  the  two  stainless  steel  doors.   I  guess  it 
keeps  him  from  driving  in  the  wrong  garage,  or  something.   It's  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  things  I've  ever  seen.   I'm  told  it  cost  over 
$1250  a  square  foot,  just  to  remodel  it. 
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Now  what  I'm  going  to  talk  about  tonight  is  something  about  the  Bay 
Area  traditions,  and  I'll  begin  with  a  couple  of  slides.   Then  we'll  go 
on  to  talk  about  some  of  the  people  who  made  the  traditions.   In  1850 
the  Bay  Area  population  was  about  25,000.  While  the  Gold  Rush  had 
started  a  year  earlier,  everybody  just  came  and  left,  left  their  ships 
here  and  took  off  for  the  foothills. 

Sometime  after  that  the  architects  arrived. . .The  thing  that's 
interesting  is  that  the  architects  that  did  arrive  joined  forces  not 
just  with  other  architects  and  builders  and  developers  but  joined  forces 
with  people  like  John  Muir,  who's  in  the  rear  on  the  left  [in  the 
slide],  William  Keith,  the  painter,  Charles  Keeler,  who  was  Maybeck's 
choice  client  and  head  of  the  Hillside  Club.  And  then  Frank  Brown--! 
thought  I  knew  who  he  was,  but  I  can't  find  out  whether  he  was  related 
to  A.  Page  Brown,  and  certainly  not  related  to  Arthur  Brown.  And  then 
the  guy  in  the  contest  with  John  Muir  for  the  longest  beard  is  John 
Burroughs,  who  I  believe  was  a  writer. 

Architects  got  together  with  "en-varn-mentalists"  like  John  Muir, 
with  painters,  and  writers...  Next  slide.  And  this  is  the  approved 
dress  for  architects.   This  is  Mr.  Maybeck  in  front  of  his  wonderful 
house  that  was  covered,  shingle- fashion,  with  old  cement  sacks.   Instead 
of  having  shingles  on  the  wall  he  just  nailed  the  cement  sacks  up.   Some 
cement  stays  in  the  sacks.   Then  he  just  wet  the  sack  and  the  cement 
set. 

[looking  at  slide]  Mr.  Maybeck  dressed  in  a  smock  like  that  the 
whole  time  that  I  knew  him.   He  was  always  a  very  pleasant,  gentle  guy, 
but  he  could  be  wonderfully  imperious.   I  took  Henry-Russell  Hitchcock 
over  to  visit  him  one  day.   I  had  got  to  know  Maybeck  in  1939  through 
Walter  Steilberg  and  I  used  to  visit  him  frequently,  knew  him  well,  and 
I  could  always  call  upon  him.   Somehow  or  other  he  remembered  who  I  was. 

Anyway,  I  took  Hitchcock  over  to  see  him,  and  we  walked  up,  opened 
the  gate,  and  were  walking  up  this  path... and  Mr.  Maybeck  came  out  the 
door  and  the  minute  he  stepped  out  on  this  little  step  here,  Hitchcock 
stopped  and  took  his  hat  off,  and  Mr.  Maybeck  said,  "Young  man,  put  your 
hat  on,  you  may  catch  cold." 

Next  slide.   And  this  is  what  clients  looked  like.   This  is  Charles 
Keeler  at  that  place  of  the  Boyntons1  [Temple  of  the  Wings).   The 
Boyntons  don't  live  there  anymore...  Keeler  is  a  guy  who  wrote  in  one  of 
the  publications  of  the  Hillside  Club  that  "Hillside  building  is 
landscape  architecture  with  a  few  rooms  in  case  of  rain."  His  own  house 
is  extremely  interesting.  We  have  a  couple  of  good  books  on  Maybeck 
here.   There's  one  that  you  shouldn't  miss,  a  book  by  a  guy  by  the  name 
of  Richard  Longstreth  [On  the  Edge  of  the  World,  MIT  Press,  1983]  that 
is  good  and  very  authoritative.  Worth  looking  at. 
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Next  slide.   This,  in  fact,  is  Keeler's  house  by  Mr.  Maybeck.   A 
wonderfully  inventive  thing.   Got  in  a  little  bit  of  Frank  Gehry...but 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  put  the  brace-like  pieces  on  the  inside.   And 
here's  another  Maybeck  house. 

But  I  think  the  point  about  what  was  going  on  at  the  time  is  that 
it  all  happened  so  fast  that  there  really  wasn't  any  tradition.  The 
four  main  architects  of  the  time,  Mr.  Maybeck,  Willis  Polk,  the 
Coxheads,  and  Schweinfurth,  all  arrived  in  the  Bay  Area  between  1888  and 
1890,  within  two  years,  and  they  all  arrived  from  someplace  else  with  no 
experience  with  this  kind  of  environment,  this  kind  of  social 
environment,  certainly  this  kind  of  physical  environment.   So  they  had 
to  invent  something  to  satisfy  the  social  and  physical  environmental 
needs.   My  argument  has  always  been  that  the  Bay  Area  Tradition  is  an 
invented  tradition. 

Next,  please. 

Here  is  the  Christian  Science  church  which  still,  I  think,  is  one 
of  the  remarkable  monuments  around.  Fortunately  those  folks  are  well- 
to-do  enough  so  that  they  keep  it  up.  It's  in  good  shape. 

Next.   And  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.   This  was  before  it  was 
remodeled.   You  can  always  tell  whether  you  are  looking  at  the  original 
or  the  reconstructed  building  by  looking  at  the  four  ladies  who  are 
looking  into  the  dumpster  up  there.   The  thing  was  built  for  the  1915 
Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  and  then  a  guy  named  Walter  Johnson  gave  a 
lot  of  money  to  rebuild  it.  And  all  that  stuff  over  there  was  stucco. 
You  used  to  be  able  to  get  in  underneath  the  columns—you  didn't  do  this 
in  the  daytime,  and  you  certainly  didn't  do  it  if  you  were  sober—and 
climb  up  inside  the  columns  and  then  come  out  on  the  top  for  a  view  of 
the  city.   It  wasn't  the  safest  thing  in  the  world  to  do. 

Anyway,  I'll  eventually  get  back  to  the  four  ladies. 

The  original  four  ladies  were  made  of  plaster,  and  Just  natural 
weathering  pretty  much  weathered  their  heads  off  and  these  ladies  were 
up  there  with  these  little  tiny  peanuts  [for  heads].  When  they  redid 
this  building  they  found  that  Western  Art  Stone  still  had  the  original 
casts,  or  molds,  I  should  say.   So  all  that  stuff  is  authentic,  all  the 
column  capitals,  and  the  ladies. 

But  one  of  the  great  things  about  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  of  which 
there  are  very,  very  few  photographs,  was  the  array  of  gigantic  wooden 
frames,  apparently  about  forty  feet  high,  filled  with  growing 
Mesembryanthemum.   They  were  big  wooden  cages  covered  all  over  with 
chicken  wire,  fairly  fine  chicken  wire,  and  filled  with  sphagnum  moss  or 
something,  and  sand,  and  then  the  whole  thing  seeded  with  ice  plant 
which,  as  we  know,  comes  in  the  most  lurid  colors  imaginable.   There's  a 
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magenta  that  looks  like  the  sun  just  came  up.  And  then  there's  a  bright 
yellow,  and  an  orange. 

When  the  Mesembryanthemum  was  in  bloom  they  lifted  these  huge, 
forty- foot  high  panels  up  and  put  them  between  the  columns  of  the 
colonnade.   It  must  have  been  spectacular. 

Next  please.   These  are  great  photographs  of  the  Christian  Science 
Church  in  Berkeley  by  a  guy  named  Alan  Ohashi,  a  student  at  Berkeley 
who'd  come  up  to  Berkeley  to  become  an  architect,  having  been  a 
filmmaker  at  UCLA,  and  who  took  a  great  collection  of  photographs.   He's 
now  a  furniture  designer  in  the  East  Bay. 

The  usage  of  the  Christian  Science  Church  for  a  regular  Wednesday 
night  service  is  rarely  photographed.   The  light  level  is  fairly  high, 
since  the  congregation  does  some  reading.   Alan's  photos  are,  I  think,  a 
real  triumph.   The  light  is  still  pretty  much  the  original  lighting 
system. 

Next  slide.   The  people  in  the  church  sit  looking  toward  the  two 
readers  who  sit  at  the  readers'  desk  designed  by  Mr.  Maybeck  in 
concrete.   When  they  stripped  the  forms  everybody  cried  with  horror 
because  it  was  such  a  mess,  they  wanted  to  tear  it  all  out  and  do  it  all 
over  again.   Mr.  Maybeck  said  no,  and  he  got  out  his  brushes  and  made 
this  little  woodland  scene  out  of  the  crumby  pour. 

It's  like  the  wonderful  story  about  Mr.  Maybeck,  who  hated  a 
building  to  look  too  new,  so  when  the  building  was  finished  and  all 
painted,  and  very  elegant  and  stuccoed  to  his  taste,  would  go  around 
when  nobody  was  looking  and  take  the  redwood  sawdust  he  had  been  saving 
and  sprinkle  it  along  the  tops  of  the  trim  all  over  the  house.   Redwood, 
if  you  don't  know,  stains  like  hell,  an  unbelievably  strong  stain,  which 
happened,  of  course,  to  the  house  with  the  first  rains. 

So  here's  this  house  that  was  pristine  covered  with  all  this  mess, 
and  the  contractor,  who  can't  understand  how  this  happened,  telling  Mr. 
Maybeck  how  he  had  been  meticulous  in  cleaning  everything.   Apparently 
Mr.  Maybeck  would  just  smile  and  say  these  things  just  happen,  so  don't 
worry! 

Next.   This  is  up  above  Fallen  Leaf  Lake,  at  Glen  Alpine,  roofed  of 
standard  agricultural  corrugated  iron.  A  former  student  who  somehow  or 
other  had  some  chips  bought  it  and  restored  it.   I  don't  know  whether 
he's  living  up  there  or  what,  but  he's  taking  really  good  care  of  it. 

This  is  something  that  I  don't  think  exists  any  more,  this  part  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst's  fishing  lodge  on  the  McCloud  River,  called 
Wyntoon.   There  is  still  something  up  there,  but  not  this;  this  part 
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burned  down.   Hearst,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  great  architect's 
clients  of  all  time. 

Next.   I've  always  liked  this,  Mr.  Maybeck's  original  Hearst  gym. 
The  second  one  Julia  Morgan  did. 

And  I  threw  this  in  just  to  show  you  how  inventive  some  of  these 
people  were.   This  is  Coxhead  and  Coxhead's  submittal  for  the  Hearst 
competition  for  the  Berkeley  campus  plan.   Virtually  the  entire 
university  was  in  this  one  single  building.   The  building  runs  from 
Bancroft  all  the  way  over  there  to  Hearst.   The  whole  thing  is  one 
building  basically,  with  supporting  buildings  like  dormitories  and 
auditorium  separate.  A  really  audacious  megaplan.   Those  drawings  are 
still  around;  somehow  John  Beach  got  hold  of  them.   I  don't  know  what's 
become  of  them.  They  are  wonderful  drawings.   [This  is  illustrated  in 
Richard  W.  Longstreth,  On  the  Edge  of  the  World:  Four  Architects  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  Turn  of  the  Century,  MIT  Press,  1983.] 

Next.   This  is  in  line  with  the  notion  of  inventing  traditions—and 
it  wasn't  just  architects  who  were  inventing  traditions.   From  about  the 
early  1900s  everything  a  little  bit  west  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  about 
Arguello,  from  there  on  to  the  beach,  the  whole  damn  place  was  all  sand 
dunes.   One  reason  more  of  the  city  didn't  burn  down  in  1906  is  because 
it  wasn't  there,  it  was  all  sand  dunes. 

People  bought  these  streetcars—this  place  was  known  as  Carville— 
and  used  them  for  little  weekend  shacks .   You  could  buy  a  lot  out  there 
for  about  eighty  bucks.   Next.   This  guy  I've  always  admired.   He's  not 
only  got  these  streetcars  up  on  top,  he's  also  got  a  spare  down  below, 
[end  of  slides] 

The  whole  notion  of  constructing  the  tradition  is  something  with 
which,  I  think,  many  of  us  are  sympathetic,  because  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
folks  here  came  from  someplace  else.  When  I  arrived  here  in  1938  from 
Philadelphia,  it  was  an  entirely  new  environment,  the  foliage,  the 
light,  the  shape  of  the  land,  everything  was  just  entirely  different. 

On  a  good  day  in  Philadelphia  you  can  see  about  a  block!   And  out 
here  you  can  see  such  tremendous  differences,  and  the  quality  of  light 
is  so  beautiful.   Probably,  if  you  looked  at  it  more  carefully,  which  I 
never  got  around  to  doing  in  Philadelphia,  i£  must  have  special 
qualities.   But  the  point  is  that  I  had  the  same  experience  of  having  to 
learn  this  environment  and  to  understand  it,  and  it's  been  extremely 
valuable. 

Most  architectural  traditions  have  come  into  being  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  growing  out  of  climate,  of  the  materials  that  were 
available,  and  of  the  skills  in  the  community  to  put  the  materials 
together—and  also  growing  out  of  the  social  and  cultural  qualities  of 
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the  community  or  region.   The  Bay  Area  tradition  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  interesting  because  it  grew  out  of  the  efforts  of  a  group  of  very 
bright  people  who,  in  a  very  purposeful  way,  figured  out  what  building 
forms  and  settings  and  assemblies  were  appropriate.   The  tradition  is  in 
a  way  a  group  invention,  one  that  has  continued  because  the  founders  had 
it  right. 

I'm  not  going  to  talk  any  more  about  tradition  as  such,  but  try  to 
talk  a  little  bit  more  about  who  some  of  the  people  were  and  how  real 
they  were,  certainly  how  real  they  were  to  me. 

I  was  fortunate--!  arrived  here  in  1938,  and  the  first  day  I  went 
out  looking  for  a  job  I  got  a  job,  and  I  really  haven't  looked  for  one 
since.  That's  such  a  different  experience  from  what  a  lot  of  you  have 
had.  I  didn't  know  what  a  resume  or  a  cv  was.  In  fact,  I  don't  think 
anybody  did.  You  just  walked  in  and  asked  for  a  job  and  talked  to 
somebody.  I  didn't  even  have  any  drawings. 

I  went  to  Bill  Wurster's  office  first,  and  Donn  Emmons  had  just 
been  hired,  just  before  I  got  there.   So  I  went  to  Gardner  Dailey's 
office  and  got  a  job  there.   And  it  was  a  good  job:  it  was  twenty  bucks 
a  week  for  forty-four  hours,  which  was  a  hell  of  an  improvement  because 
the  last  job  I  had  in  Philadelphia  was  twenty  bucks  for  sixty  hours,  day 
labor... That  job  was  a  real  education.   The  show-up  was  at  4:30  a.m. 
They  wouldn't  let  us  on  the  sidewalk  so  show-up  all  took  place  out  on 
the  street.   You'd  stand  out  in  the  street,  and  they'd  come  by  and 
they'd  look  you  in  the  face  to  see  whether  you  were  awake,  or  smelled  to 
see  whether  you  were  drunk. 

I've  told  some  of  you  that  when  I  worked  at  this,  the  day  I  showed 
up  they  asked  me  what  my  name  was,  and  I  told  them,  and  it  obviously 
wasn't  an  Irish  name,  and  they  had  an  Irish  gang,  and  it  wasn't  an 
Italian  name,  and  they  had  an  Italian  gang.   The  other  gang  was  a  Black 
gang,  and  that's  where  I  ended  up.   I  was  the  one  White  guy  in  a  Black 
gang,  and  I  must  say  I  learned  more  about  how  to  work  from  those  folks. 
They  were  a  marvelous  bunch  of  people.   Philadelphia  in  those  days  was 
not  as  it  is  today.  My  only  problem  was—there  would  be  fights,  mostly 
of  the  Irish  attacking  the  Blacks--!  shouldn't  get  into  this...!  was 
carefully  protected  by  my  friends. 

My  point  is  that  all  of  this  to  me  is  very  real  and  very  personal, 
and  I  think  I  tend  to  see  all  of  this  more  in  terms  of  the  people  who 
were  involved  and  the  reality  of  their  lives. 

I  said  earlier  that  I  started  to  work  for  Gardner  Dailey.  About 
that  time  I  met  Walter  Steilberg.   He  was  pretty  generous  with  his  time, 
and  I  worked  with  him  a  little  bit  later.  Mr.  Steilberg  introduced  me 
to  most  of  the  folks  who  were  around.   By  that  time  Willis  Polk  and  the 
Coxheads  were  gone.   I  met  Miss  Morgan  briefly.   Gardner  had  worked  for 
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Miss  Morgan,  and  there  were  several  other  people  in  the  office  who  had 
worked  for  Miss  Morgan. 

She  was  a  remarkable  person.  As  you  all  know,  the  number  of  jobs 
that  went  through  her  office  is  something  absolutely  phenomenal, 
something  like  750  projects,  all  of  them  built.  And  she  was  very  much 
in  the  middle  of  everything.  There's  a  great  story  that  Mr.  Steilberg 
used  to  tell.   The  Merchant's  Exchange  down  on  California  Street  in  the 
block  east  of  Montgomery,  on  the  south  side—there  was  a  B  of  A  at  the 
corner,  and  then  the  Merchant's  Exchange,  and  in  the  1906  earthquake 
these  two  buildings  tried  to  knock  each  other  down  and  took  big  hunks 
off  the  cornices.   They  ended  up  not  exactly  in  line.  Merchant's 
Exchange  always  used  to  say  the  Bank  of  America  was  "out  of  plumb." 
Bank  of  America  used  to  say  the  Merchant's  Exchange  was  "out  of  plumb." 

Anyway,  they  had  some  work  to  do  on  the  cornice,  and  rather  than 
build  the  thing  up  from  the  ground,  which  would  have  been  much  too 
expensive,  they  needled  out  from  the  floor  below  and  then  built  a 
structure  out  from  there  so  they  could  build  a  scaffolding  on  the 
cantilevered  needle-beams.   They  built  the  scaffolding  out  like  this. 
And  then  the  access  to  it,  for  reasons  I  don't  understand,  was  from  the 
floor  below  the  cornice,  instead  of  from  the  roof  down.   People 
customarily  went  out  the  window,  and  then  to  get  up  above  to  see  what 
was  going  on  on  the  top  of  the  cornice  they  had  to  go  outside  the 
scaffolding.   And  Miss  Morgan  in  her  long  dress  apparently  just  went  up 
and  climbed  up  the  outside  of  the  scaffolding,  fourteen  stories  or 
something  up,  figured  out  what  she  needed  to  figure  out,  and  climbed 
back  down,  and  that  was  it. 

She  was  a  remarkably  active  person.   She  was  very  much  active  in 
the  office.  A  guy  by  the  name  of  Don  Works,  who  used  to  work  in 
Gardner's  office,  used  to  tell  a  story  about  how  they'd  be  finishing  up 
a  set  of  drawings- -Don  was  a  painter,  not  a  very  good  one,  but  he 
treated  all  of  his  drawings  as  if  they  were  great  works  of  art.   And 
Miss  Morgan  would  come  into  the  office,  just  before  they'd  go  for 
printing,  and  she'd  wander  around  and  look  at  things,  and  if  she  saw 
something  was  missing  she'd  pick  up  a  triangle  and  pencil  and  start  to 
draw  freehand  all  over  the  place,  muttering  all  the  while,  "Facts  are 
what  we  want,  friend,  facts."  Poor  Don.   Covered  with  anguish. 

The  association  of  Miss  Morgan  with  Hearst  was  very,  very  close. 
Most  of  the  European  treasures  that  Hearst  brought  over  here  Mr. 
Steilberg  had  collected.   The  monastery  [Spanish  monastery  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Ovila]  that  is  or  was  out  in  Golden  Gate  Park  behind  the 
deYoung--it  caught  fire,  that  is,  the  crates  caught  fire  [the  fire 
damage  occurred  in  1941,  and  1958  and  1959] --dismantling,  crating,  and 
getting  that  over  here  was  all  Mr.  Steilberg 's  doing,  taking  the 
monastery  down,  arranging  for  it  to  be  carted  from  the  site  to  the 
docks,  shipped  over,  and  marked  and  everything  else.   I  think  I  read 
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that  somebody  out  in  the  valley  bought  the  thing  and  was  going  to  do 
something  with  it.   But  Parks  and  Rec  has  been  cannibalizing  it  for  some 
time. 

There  were  endless  stories  that  Mr.  Steilberg  would  tell  about  when 
they  [Julia  Morgan  and  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Steilberg]  were  doing  San 
Simeon.   They  would  customarily  take  the  train  from  here-- (if  anybody 
has  anything  important  to  do  they  don't  need  to  stay,  because  this  isn't 
very  intellectual  or  professional,  it's  only  o  try  to  make  these  people 
a  little  more  real) --the  whole  design  team  would  take  the  train  down  and 
go  up  to  San  Simeon  and  spend  a  weekend  there  and  work  with  Mr.  Hearst 
on  the  house.   Finally  they  got  the  whole  project  finished,  and  they  had 
some  minor  ceremonies,  and  they  thought  that  was  the  end  of  these  trips. 

Well,  they  got  a  call  after  Hearst  had  been  in  residence  for  about 
three  months.   He  wanted  the  whole  design  team  to  come  down.   So  they 
did. 

The  ritual  was  that  they  would  arrive  for  drinks,  whatever  they 
drank,  sit  out  on  the  terrace,  and  await  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hearst.   He 
would  come  down  and  they  would  have  a  little  chat  before  dinner  about 
important  issues  about  the  building,  so  they  knew  that  something  was  up. 
Finally  Mr.  Hearst  thanked  everybody  for  what  a  remarkable  job  they  had 
done,  just  absolutely  perfect,  and  he  wouldn't  change  anything,  except 
that  there  was  one  little  thing  that  he  would  change. 

(You  know,  they  built  the  whole  thing  on  the  top  of  an  absolutely 
barren  hill,  so  they  had  to  bring  all  these  enormous  oaks  up  to  the  top 
by  horse.)   He  said,  "Everything's  fine,  but  that  tree  out  there  should 
be  moved  thirty  feet  that  way,  and  this  tree  here  should  be  moved  forty- 
five  feet  that  way.  And  when  can  you  start?" 

This  was  Mr.  Steilberg 's  job,  so  he  figured  out  how  to  do  it.   The 
trees  had  been  planted  in  these  enormous  boxes.   So  they  dug  down, 
rebuilt  the  boxes,  and  then  dug  huge  long  trenches.   Rather  than  trying 
to  figure  out  how  to  lift  the  damn  tree  up  and  then  move  it  over,  they 
just  made  this  trench,  a  miniature  Panama  Canal,  and  dragged  the  trees 
over. 

So  they  finally  got  this  done,  and  after  about  a  year  they  got 
another  call  from  Mr.  Hearst.  They  went  through  the  same  ritual  on  the 
terrace,  and  then  Mr.  Hearst  said,  "Now,  you  remember  the  last  time  you 
were  here,  we  moved  the  trees,  and  you  located  them  absolutely 
perfectly.   But  that  one  should  be  twisted  about  30  degrees  and  the 
other  twisted  the  other  way  about  60  degrees." 

My  contact  with  Mr.  Maybeck,  other  than  just  visiting  him  on  jobs 
or  at  his  house,  came  mostly  when  we  were  doing  the  Pelican  building. 
What  had  happened  there  was  that  it  looked  as  though  Earle  C.  Anthony, 
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who  gave  the  money  for  the  Pelican  Building,  could  be  separated  from  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  if  they  curried  his  favor  and  took  small 
amounts  of  money,  like  for  the  Pelican  Building.  And,  that  turned  out 
to  be  the  case.   1  understand  that  they  got  seven  or  eight  million 
dollars . 

Well,  I  was  somehow  or  other  selected  to  keep  Mr.  Anthony  happy, 
which  was  a  project  in  itself.   The  reason  I  was  selected  was  because 
Mr.  Anthony,  who  had  a  Packard  showroom  here  in  San  Francisco  which  is 
still  in  existence,  but  badly  remodeled,  and  one  in  L.A.,  and  one  which 
has  been  torn  down  at  Lake  Merritt,  which  was  really  a  marvelous  thing, 
covered  all  over  with  elephants...!  was  never  sure  what  that  had  to  do 
with  Packards.   It  was  the  one  on  Lake  Merritt  where  Mr.  Maybeck  used  a 
multi-colored  stucco  application.  Mr.  Maybeck  stood  on  the  spit  of  land 
opposite  the  site  with  a  telephone  set  up,  telling  the  stucco  guys  how 
to  apply  the  stucco,  what  colors  to  put  on,  a  little  more  red  here,  some 
yellow  there,  and  so  on. 

It  was  a  wonderful  building.  We  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  on  the 
Pelican  Building.   Our  first  attempts  are  on  the  back  side,  which  I 
always  wanted  to  convince  them  to  cover  up  because  it's  so  awful,  looks 
kind  of  like  the  results  of  some  lady  putting  on  rouge  on  the  bus 
driving  over  a  mountain  road,  globs  of  stuff.   But  we  finally  figured  it 
out,  Peter  did.   Peter's  the  one  who  had  the  patience  to  really  stay 
with  it.   [see  the  rest  of  this  story  about  Esherick,  Maybeck,  and  Earl 
C.  Anthony  in  CED  Magazine,  Fall  1985] 

I  think  the  tradition  of  these  folks  is  carried  on  by  a  lot  of 
other  people.   I  think  Bill  Wurster  was  one  of  them.   There  are  all 
sorts  of  wonderful  things  that  Bill  used  to  say.   These  things  would 
just  come  out.   Somebody  asked  him  once  the  difference  between  Douglas 
fir  plywood  and  sheetrock,  and  he  said,  "Well,  Douglas  fir  plywood  costs 
more  than  sheetrock,  but  it  looks  cheaper,  so  we  use  Douglas  fir 
plywood. " 


[Discussion  was  not  taped  beyond  this  point.) 
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FOR  THOSE  OF  you  who  are  not  architects 
this  talk  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  na 
ture  of  architectural  problems,  which  Horst 
Rial,  the  late  professor  at  Berkeley,  defined 
as  "wicked  problems',  that  is,  ill-defined 
and  fuzzy,  as  opposed  to  tame  problems, 
for  which  there  are  known  or  set  solutions 
This  talk  will  be  fuzzy  and  ill-defined.  You 
can  design  its  meaning. 

What  makes  an  architecture  regional'  To 
oversimplify  one  could  say  that  it  is  a  mat 
ter  of  imagibility.  But  what  produces 
imagibility;  what  separates  one  image  from 
another?  Again,  to  oversimplify,  one  could 
say  it  is  form  and  materials    Materials  were 
once  what  was  at  hand.  Form  was  a  mauer 
of  construction  skills  and  techniques    All  of 
it  was  affected  by  what  worked  in  a  par 
ticular  environment. 

Such  oversimplified  definitions  could 
work  well,  if  crudely  and  inadequately, 
when  transportation,  travel,  and  communi 
cations  were  less  highly  developed  than 
they  are  today.  Now  materials  come  from 
everywhere.  In  the  Bay  Area  we  use  stone 
(the  most  difficult  thing  you  can  think  of  to 
ship)  from  Africa,  South  America,  or  even 
China.  Construction  tools  and  techniques 
also  come  from  distant  places    All  this  is 
destructive  of  any  material  regionalism,  but 
the  ultimate  blow  comes  from  the  speed 
with  which  images  fly  around  the  world. 

Form  and  Function 

Is  formal,  material  regionalism  the  issue' 
Certainly  it  is  insofar  as  some  forms  and 
some  materials  are  more  appropriate  than 
others  for  particular  environments— cli 
matic,  geologic,  and  especially  seismic  en 
vironments.  Some  things  work,  and  others 
don't,  and  you  have  to  get  these  essential 
things  right. 

Waher  Steilberg,  a  great  architect  and  en 
gineer,  was  very  fond  of  Hardy  Cross'  state 
ment  that  strength  is  essential  but  otherwise 
it  is  unimportant.  Hardy  Cross  was  the  en 
gineering  professor  at  Yale  and  what  he 
was  calling  attention  to  was  the  fact  that  the 
relative  stiffness  of  structural  members  in  a 
frame  was  what  was  really  important    But 
Steilberg  used  the  statement  as  an  all-pur 
pose  aphorism.  And  I  continue  to  do  that 
too. 

In  architecture  there  are  essential  things 
one  has  to  be  attentive  to.  But  it  is  what  is 
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beyond  the  essential  that  is  important.  The 
great  contribution  of  our  predecessors — 
Maybeck,  Polk,  the  Greene  brothers, 
Coxhead,  Gardner  Dailey — was  that  they 
went  beyond  the  essentials  of  regionalism 
and  designed  for  living  and  a  way  of  life. 

The  Art  of  Fixation 

I  went  to  school  in  the  Beaux-Ans  days 
when  you  were  required  to  copy.  If  you 


Some  things  work, 
and  others  don't. 


I    couldn't  prove  that  you  had  taken  a  detail 
from  some  building  or  from  a  book,  your 
project  wasn't  judged — precedent  was  all- 
important.  And  of  course  the  precedent 
was  Western  European  Classical  precedent. 
It  wasn't  stated  that  it  had  to  be  Western, 
but  it  had  to  be  classical.  This  sort  of  train 
ing,  I  would  argue,  is  training  in  the  art  of 
fixation — it  is  very  hard  to  get  off  it    I've 
been  battling  with  it  for  a  long  lime. 

Julia  Morgan's  Hearst  Gym  at  Berkeley 
and  the  interior  of  Bernard  Maybeck's 
Christian  Science  Church,  also  in  Berkeley, 
are  the  products  of  people  who  went  to  the 
Ecole  de  Deaux-Ans  in  Paris.  They  ab 
sorbed  the  classical  tradition  but  then  went 
way  beyond  it  and  used  it  in  a  very  free 
and  easy  way.  We  are  enormously  in 
debted  to  them  for  a  much  more  relaxed 
way  of  looking  at  things. 

When  I  was  in  Gardner  Dailey's  office  I 
designed  a  Mule  house  in  Sausalito  which  to 
me  is  memorable.  In  those  days  we 
worked  on  Saturdays.  We  met  the  client  in 
Sausalito  on  Saturday  morning — this  was 
about  1939 — and  I  drove  back  to  the  city 
with  Gardner,  did  the  preliminary  drawings 
for  the  house  (we  had  a  survey  and  all  the 
necessary  things  for  the  house  and  a  good 
definition  of  what  the  people  wanted— a 
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simple  two  bedroom,  one  bath  house),  ar. 
on  Monday  morning  they  came  in  to  ap 
prove  the  preliminary  drawings.  I  com 
pleted  the  drawings  myself  wxhout  any  as 
sistance.  I  had  created  the  structure  in  a 
very  crude  numigraphic  fashion.  And  it 
I    was  buili  in  about  six  weeks. 

1    Innocence,  Order,  and  Realities 

Things  were  enormously  simpler  in 
those  days.  This  house  has  a  floor  furnace 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs   Washing  ma 
chines  hadn't  been  invented.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  garbage  disposal  or  a  dish 
washer.  The  whole  thing  was  just  incred 
ibly  simple.  The  thing  that  really  made  it  so 
remarkably  simple  was  that  the  approval 
process  was  unbelievably  benign,  one 
might  say.  It  was  what  I  would  call  an  age 
of  innocence. 

One  was  indebted  in  those  days  to 
people  like  Bill  Wurster  who  set  the  direc 
tion  and  approached  everything  in  a  very 
straightforward,  simple  manner.  They  were 
concerned  with  issues  beyond  any  kind  of 
formalism. 

In  the  early  days  of  my  practice  I  was  in 
terested  in  very  simple,  volumetric,  almost 
barn-like  shapes  and  also  interested  in 
modular  construction — those  simple  pris 
matic  shapes,  what  one  might  call  space 
packing  where  you  have  defined  volume  as 
though  you  are  fitting  out  the  interior  of  a 
ship.  I  did  everything  on  a  regular  modular 
basis  on  the  assumption  that  what  one  was 
trying  to  do  was  to  develop  a  sense  of  or 
der  and  to  cultivate  some  expectation  of  a 
kind  of  regularity  so  that  there  would  be  an 
understandably  about  the  building 

Later,  in  the  Gary-  House  in  Mill  Valley,  1 
began  to  think  about  things  in  quite  a  dif 
ferent  way — that  the  completely  internal 
ized  sense  of  order  that  I  was  trying  for  ear 
lier  was  really  not  so  important  as  such  re 
alities  as  just  the  passing  of  the  day,  which 
is  revealed  by  sunlight.  I  thought  that  by 
working  with  light  as  the  revealer  one  had 
a  much  better  chance  to  get  a  sense  of  or 
der  at  a  higher  level. 

Sense  of  Order 

Wurster  Hall  on  the  Berkeley  campus 
was  the  first  team  project  we  ever  did  with 
Vernon  DeMars  and  Don  Olsen.  A  student 
told  me  that  he  had  been  down  at  the  bot 
tom  of  the  campus  and  heard  someone  ask 
ing  how  to  find  Wurster  Hall.  'Go  on  up  in 
that  general  direction,'  the  person  was  told, 
"and  then  look  for  an  older  person  or  a  cop 
and  ask  which  is  the  ugliest  building  on 
campus,  and  they  will  direct  you  right  to  it  * 
A  couple  of  students  of  mine  thought  that 
the  tower  looked  more  like  a  vending  ma 
chine.  Bill  Wurster  always  used  to  say  that 
it  had  to  have  a  courtyard  and  a  tower  and 
that  no  regent  should  like  it.  What  we  were 
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Q.  What  role  does  history  ancl  thc 
study  of  history  hare  in  architecture? 
Is  there  a  similarity  between  the  prob 
lem  of  building  the  new  state  archive 
around  the  old  and  the  problem  of 
building  the  1 6th  century  St.  Peter's 
around  the  13th  century  St.  Peter's? 

A.  The  state  archives  and  St.  Peter's  are 
different.  I  didnl  know  that  we  were  that 
historic.  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  that 
we  are  too  focused  on  Western  European 
examples  simply  because  they  are  so  easy 
to  see.  Because  of  that  we  often  cannot  see 
beyond  form  to  higher  values,  to  the  spiri 
tual  values  and  so  on.  I've  been  working  in 
New  Zealand,  helping  the  new  national 
museum  get  started,  and  have  come  to 
know  that  culture.  If  I  were  to  see  the 
Maori  from  their  artifacts  only,  I  would  miss 
a  great  deal.  It's  the  spiritual  values  beyond 
the  artifacts  that  are  important.  What  is  im 
portant  is  to  try  to  somehow  gel  to  that 
higher  important  level.  We  still  need  to 
deal  with  the  essentials  that  we  talked 
about  but  do  it  in  a  much  freer  way.  We 
are  fortunate  in  this  country  that  we  don'i 
have  nationalist  or  ethnic  movements  thai 
pervade  the  whole  country.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  go  well  beyond  that. 

Q.  You  accentuate  natural  light  in 
your  buildings.  What  impact  have  new 
energy  saving  rules  had  on  the  use  of 
natural  light? 

A.  The  prescriptive  standards  which  just 
say  you  can  have  so  many  square  feet  and 
so  on  have  had  a  mildly  negative  impact 
We've  done  quite  a  few  things  since  Title 
24  came  into  effect,  and  k  hasn't  had  any 
serious  impact.  The  little  house  in  Mill  Val 
ley,  given  that  Us  windows  were  all  double- 
glazed,  could  be  done  just  as  easily  today 
without  any  significant  design  change  ex 
cept  for  better  insulation.  The  new  stan 
dards  are  going  to  move  to  a  performance 
criteria  system,  which  is  going  to  be  all  the 
better.  It  is  just  common  sense.  For  better 
than  50  years  I  have  been  trying  to  do 
buildings  that  satisfy  the  objectives  of  the 
energy  standards  and  that  are  attentive  to 
those  things.  It  is  tremendously  important 
You  just  don t  waste  stuff. 

Q.  Yon  designed  several  of  the  BART 
stations.  Will  you  do  any  new  ones? 
What  would  you  do  differently? 

A.  It  would  be  nice  to  do  some  more. 
They  were  extremely  interesting  stations  to 
do.  They  are  such  simple  elemental  build 
ings.  The  building  as  a  kind  of  language  is 
in  its  most  rudimentary  form  in  a  BART  sta 
tion — you  want  the  stairs  to  look  like  stairs, 


you  want  to  be  able  to  read  escalators;  you 
don't  want  to  obfuscate  the  situation.  Ours 
are  the  only  stations  in  which  artwork  is  in 
tegral  to  the  station.  It  was  something  that 
we  fought  for.  If  we  were  to  design  more 
stations  we  would  want  to  have  a  more  in- 
tegraiive  thing  with  artists,  with  more 
people  involved. 

Q.  Can  an  architect  make  a  social 
j    contribution  by  providing  solutions 
I    for  problems  like  the  high  cost  of 
housing? 

A.  Everybody  can  make  a  contribution. 
It's  an  idle  statement  that  the  real  costs  in 
housing  are  soft  costs,  or  the  cost  of  the 
land  or  money.  Thai's  a  pretty  weak  ex 
cuse  for  not  trying  to  do  something  better. 
1  don't  know  what  the  answer  is.  The  kind 
of  consumerist  competition  in  the  Bay  Area 
has  driven  costs  up  to  the  point  that  1  am 


afraid  we  are  going  to  be  a  kind  of  two-part 
society,  of  the  very  wealthy  and  the  very 
poor  and  nobody  in  the  middle,  which  isnt 
good  for  anybody.  Architects  can  and 
should  contribute.  It's  a  fundamental  social 
responsibility. 

Q.  For  future  architects  and  engi 
neers,  which  is  more  important,  prac 
tical  experience  or  graduate  studies? 

A.  It  depends  on  what  the  graduate  study 
is.  The  important  thing  would  be  to  have 
some  real  world  experience  so  that  when 
you  went  back  for  advanced  study  you  did 
so  in  a  discriminating  and  purposeful  way. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things,  in  energy  conser 
vation,  for  example,  that  simply  take  more 
time  than  is  usually  given  at  the  under 
graduate  level    There  is  an  enormous  value 
in  both.  I'm  not  very  good  at  either/or 
questions. 
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trying  for  was  a  building  that  was  instruc 
tive,  since  it  is  for  architectural  students 
(they  could  see  everything  thai  goes  into  a 
building),  that  had  a  certain  clarity  and  at 
the  same  time  a  certain  ambiguity    I  like 
the  idea  that  it  is  more  or  less  unfinished.  It 
hasn't  been  gift-wrapped  and  packaged 
Concrete  doesn't  have  to  be  so  brutal 

The  state  archive  building  in  Sacramento 
is  a  project  that  has  been  going  on  since 
1987.  We  were  selected  to  do  feasibility 
studies.  We  did  16  schemes,  all  of  them 
were  priced  out. 

It  is  an  enormously  complicated  building 
because  the  stale  archive  is  on  the  site  and 
it  has  to  be  torn  down  before  the  new 
building  can  be  completed.   But  to  tear  it 
down  and  move  all  the  archival  material 
out  costs  about  $5  million  or  $6  million, 
and  we  can't  afford  it    So  we  have  to  leave 
the  existing  building,  build  the  new 
archive,  move  everything  into  it,  then  tear 
down  the  existing  one  and  go  on  like  that 
It  makes  for  a  weird  thing 

In  the  course  of  doing  something  like 
this,  models  become  essential  design  tools 
At  this  point  we  are  studying  how  the  me 
chanical  things  go  in  and  trying  to  figure 
out  how  stairs  are  going  to  work    There  is 
a  fairly  large  team  working  on  this,  so  mod 
els  are  of  immediate  value. 

Monterey  Approval  Process 

The  approval  process  for  the  Monterey 
Aquarium  was  as  rough  as  it  could  be  be 
cause  the  dividing  line  between  Pacific 
Grove  and  Monterey  runs  right  through  the 
middle  of  the  building  and  one  jurisdiction 
wanted  it  and  the  other  didn't    It's  in  the 
coastal  zone;  everything  that  you  can  imag 
ine  to  confuse  things  was  there    The  ap 
proval,  however,  was  relatively  quick  in 
comparison  with  some  things  that  we  have 
done;  it  was  a  little  over  six  years  in  the 
building 

It  has  a  kind  of  nice,  loose  qualuy  to  it 
One  of  the  things  that  is  important  about 
this  building  is  that  it  represents  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  able  to  communicate 
ideas  easily.  That  was  a  great  problem  with 
Wurster  Kail— developing  a  common  lan 
guage  that  we  could  speak 

Right  now,  I  think  we  all  understand 
each  other.  That  building  is  well  liked  by 
everybody. 

Recently  I  heard  a  jazz  musician  say  that 
jazz  improvisation  was  80  percent  listening 
and  20  percent  playing,  but  that  playing  a 
composition  was  almost  all  playing  and  just 
being  sure  you  have  the  beat    Architecture 
should  be  80  percent  listening,  concerning 
oneself  with  the  really  important  issue  be 
yond  the  essential    With  an  allegiance  to 


formalism  or  style,  one  can  only  listen  to 
the  mandates  of  the  style,  whether  Beaux 
Arts,  modern,  post-modern,  or  whatever 
the  new  thing  on  the  block  is.  With  some 
sort  of  formalism,  the  important  things  have 
to  be  crammed  into  conformity  with  the 
style.  The  formal,  fundamentalist  ap 
proaches  that  abound  today  come,  I  think, 
from  people  who  want  the  world  to  stop.  I 
much  prefer  something  that  I  came  across 
in  Marcel  Proust  recently,  where  he  has  one 
of  his  characters  say,  The  creation  of  the 
world  did  not  take  place  once  and  for  all. 
It  is  of  necessity  taking  place  every  day."  * 
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A  MAVERICK'S 
MANSION 

The  craftsman  Wharton  Esherick 
made  furniture  into  art  and  found  happiness  in  a  cherry  tree. 
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here  have  always 
been  craftsmen," 

wrote  the  novel 
ist  Ford  Madox 
Ford,  dcscnbing 


isit  to  the  Pennsylvania  hill- 

e  studio  of  his  friend  Whar- 

i  Esheriek  in  the  1930s."And 

:  craftsmen  have  always  been 

:  best  men  of  their  time 

cause  a  handicraft  goes  at  a 

;e  commensurate  with  the 

nights  in  a  man's  head."  But 

sn't  it  an  insult  tor  a  serious 

ist- Esherick  had  originally 

ined  as  a  painter- to  be  lab- 

d  a  "craftsman'?  "Applesauce,"  he  would 

a4  said.  In  his  hands  a  spiral  stair  or 

vc-tbrm  table  was  as  legitimate  a  piece 

sculpture  as  a  reclining  nude.  Every 

jcct  in  his  studio-home  (now  a  muse- 

i)  was  made  by  hand;  he  turned  the 

tire  dwelling- from  the  chairs,  desks, 

d  paneled  walls  right  down  to  the  light 

itches,  coat  hooks,  and  washbasins- 

:o  a  great,  if  eccentric,  work  of  art. 

KC  his  death  in  1970  his  influence 

s  grown  enormously  among  contcm- 

san  Hinkel,  a  playwright  and  actress, 
e\v  Wharton  Eshcrick  for  twenty  years 
d  is  now  writing  his  biography. 
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porary  woodworkers  who  follow  his 
precedent,  addressing  their  craft  as  art 
and  bringing  art  into  ever)'  aspect  of  lite. 

"If  it's  not  fun,  don't  do  it"  Esherick 
used  to  say.  Neither  this  approach  nor  his 
work  itself  was  comprehensible  to  me 
when  I  first  met  him.  His  enthusiasm 
seemed  grossly  immodest,  his  work  frivo 
lous.  Nothing  about  him  fit  my  notion 
of  the  poise,  dignity,  and  restraint  that 
should  accompany  an  artist. 

I  was  studying  acting  at  the  Hedgerow 
Theatre  School  in  Philadelphia  in  1950 
when  my  teacher,  Miriam  Phillips,  brought 
her  class  to  the  house  she  had  shared  with 
Esherick  for  many  years.  Wharton,  with 


unabashed  delight,  showed  us 
his  sculpture,  furnishings,  and 
all  the  surprising  details  of  his 
living  and  working  areas. 

"Look  at  this,"  Wharton  was 
saying.  "What  do  you  think 
of  this,  ch?  Isn't  it  marvelous?" 
"Why,"  I  thought,  "the  man 
has   an    overpowering  ego." 
Only  good  manners  kept  me 
from  laughing  when  I  saw  his 
whimsical,  twisting  sculpture. 
We  ascended  the  circular  stairs 
-smooth   wedges  of  woocl 
that  spiraled  out  of  a  massive 
center  column.  ("No  one  will 
ever  get  hurt  on  these,  Wharton,"  a  friend 
once  remarked .  They're  too  dangerous") 
We  entered  his  bedroom  through  a  trap 
door  whose  counterweight  was  a  chunky 
figure  clinging  to  the  rope  for  dear  lite. 
"And  now  here's  my  bed.  I  built  it 
against  the  window  where  I  could  see  the 
valley  at  sunrise.  And  look  down  here" 
He  was  pulling  out  drawers  built  into 
the  underside  of  the  bed.  "Room  tor  my 
clothes  on  this  side  and  Miriam's  over 
here."  That  capped  it.  His  love  lite  as  open 
ly  rejoiced  in  as  his  sculptural  oddities. 
We  looked  demurely  at  our  toes,  shocked 
speechless.  There  was  in  the  man  himself 
a   childlike   simplicity-a   raw   honesty 


vis  Kahn  called  Esheruh's  studio-home  (left  and  above)  a  "splendid  example  of  architecture  by  intimation"  Esherick  didn't  distinguish 
between  his  fine  art,  like  the  sculptures  and  painting  in  the  foreground,  and  his  functional  pieces,  like  the  bench  and  stairs  behind. 
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undistorted  hy  sophistication  - 
and  it  Kx>k  me  a  gcxxl  few  year; 
to  realize  that  my  shock  and 
incredulous  laughter  would 
haw  pleased,  not  insulted,  him. 

Bom  in  1887  in  Philadelphia 
to  an  aristcxTaric  family,  Whar- 
ton  Harris  Esherick  was  a  mav 
erick  from  the  start.  As  soon 
as  he  could  grasp  a  crayon  his 
childish  drawings  aimed  up  on 
every  scrap  ot"  paper  in  the 
house,  down  to  the  toilet  rolls. 
Deaf  to  dissuasion,  he  proceed 
ed  from  high  sch<x>l  to  win 
scholarships  first  to  the  Schcx>l 
of'Industrial  Arts,  then  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  After  working  briefly  as  a 
newspaper  illustrator  and  a  dis 
play  artist,  he  married  Lctry 
Nofcrand,  with  a  S3,000  inher 
itance,  decided  to  leave  com- 
merical  art,  move  to  the  coun 
try,  and  simply  paint  pictures. 

So  it  was  that  the  young  art 
ist  found  himselfin  a  real-estate 
agent's  buggy  one  spring  day  in 
1913  outside  the  small  farming 
village  of  Paoli,  Pennsylvania. 
A  huge,  blossoming  cherry  tree 
dominated   the  w<x>ded  mountainside 
ahead.  "Look  at  that,"  he  marveled.  "You 
show  me  a  place  with  a  tree  like  that 
on  it  and  III  buy  it." 

The  real-estate  agent,  smiling,  led  his 
horse  up  a  back  road  and  they  began  to 
climb.  As  they  turned  tiown  a  lane  near 
the  mountaintop  the  tree  reappeared 
beside  a  small  farmhouse.  Esherick  sat  still, 
staring  at  the  tree  with  its  mass  of  white 
blooms.  "Is  this  the  place  you're  going 
to  show  me?"  he  asked. 

"Yes.  Get  down,  Mr.  Esherick,  and  well 
look  at  the  house." 

UI  don't  care  about  the  house.  I  told  you 
I'd  buy  the  place  if  I  saw  a  tree  like  that  on 
the  property,  and  that's  what  I'm  buying." 

Wharton  Esherick  was  twenty-five 
when  he  and  his  bride  claimed  the  chcrrv 


We  ascended  the  circular  stairs. 
"No  one  will  ever  get  hurt  on  these, 
Wharton.  They're  too  dangerous!" 


nee  and  the  farmhouse  it  sheltered.  The 
garden  yielded  vegetables  and  hundreds 
of  peonies;  the  view  inspired  a  bounty 
of  impressionistic  landscapes.  Fame  and 
fortune,  however,  were  slow  coming.  One 
day,  to  hum'  the  process,  he  took  a  train 
to  New  York,  and,  with  a  huge  portfolio 
of  his  paintings  and  drawings,  went  in 
search  of  a  gallery.  All  day  he  was  turned 
away,  his  work  unseen.  Finally  in  the  late 
afternoon  a  gallery  owner  spoke  with  him . 

"Where  arc  you  from,  young  man?" 

"Paoli,  Pennsylvania." 

"Did  we  send  for  you?" 

"No." 

Then  111  tell  you  what  to  do.  You  go 
back  to  Paoli,  Pennsylvania,  and  paint, 
and  when  we  want  you  we'll  send  for  you." 

Another  problem  beset  him,  more  basic 


and  subtle  than  professional  a 
jccrion  or  financial  loss.  "I  \va 
ovcreducatcd,"  he  said.  "I  coul 
paint  like  Renoir  or  Matisse  c 
Monet  or  anybody  you  wan 
to  name,  but  I  couldn't  pair, 
like  Wharton  Esherick  "Thcr 
almost  by  accident,  came  a  sin- 
pie,  profound  discovery.  As  h 
carved  frames  for  his  painting 
he  found  his  medium  -wooc 
Here  was  a  completely  nc\ 
material  to  be  explored.  H 
gave  a  few  local  shows  in  hi 
barn-studio  and  sold  a  few  r 
his  woodcuts  and  handsomcl 
framed  paintings.  Meanwhih 
out  of  necessity,  he  busic 
himself  repairing,  remodeling 
or  devising  new  furniture  as 
was  needed  for  the  farmhousi 
One  day  a  man  came  to  loo 
at  a  painting  and  bought  a  tabl 
instead.  "Fine,"  Esherick  sai 
to  himself.  "I'll  make  anothi 
table."  Without  a  sudde 
change  of  direction,  he  fbun 
himself  painting  less,  carvin 
more,  making  tables,  chair 
desks,  and  cabinets.  His  "pun 
sculpture  had  another  sort  c 
genesis:  the  light-hearted  carving  of  to\ 
and  games  for  his  children.  At  first  h 
approached  woodworking  graphically,  lik 
a  painter,  slowly  becoming  simpler,  moi 
spatial  and  sculptural  as  he  warmed  t 
his  medium.  Years  later  when  asked  ho< 
he  pulled  a  piece  of  sculpture  from  a  trt 
trunk,  he  replied  simply,  "The  wood  tcl 
me  what  to  do." 

By  the  1920s,  having  turned  complete! 
from  painting  to  sculpture  and  fumirun 
he  needed  more  space.  Esherick  bcga 
the  first  section  of  a  stone  building,  o 
the  hill  above  the  farmhouse,  that  woul 
continue  its  slow  and  sporadic  growt 
for  the  next  forty  years,  eventually  becon 
ing  his  home  as  well  as  his  studio.  Th 
building  and  its  interiors  reflect  Eshc 
ick's  taste  and  ingenuity.  Although  he  w 


Like  most  of  his  work,  Esheruk's  red-oak  spiral  staircase  (right),  built  in  1930,  is  made  of  local  Pennsylvania  woods 
and  is  based  on  organic  shapes.  He  posed  with  his  Essie  (above)  on  the  hill  behind  the  house  in  1933. 
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attuned  to  some  of  the 
movements  popular  in  his  life 
time -the  arts  and  crafts  tradi 
tion,  cubism,  and  Scandina\ian 
design  -  he  had  his  own  vision . 
He  came  to  believe  that  the 
conventional  four-square  room 
didn't  correspond  to  the  way 
people  lived,  so  he'd  curve  cor 
ners,  twist  a  staircase,  or  stream 
line  walls,  shelves,  and  sofas, 
all  the  while  making  the  space 
itself  sculptural .  Along  with  his 
appreciation  for  nature  came 
1  desire  to  make  the  dwclling- 
md  even'  object  in  it -an 
enhancement  and  reflection  of 
its  surroundings. 

In   1936,  as  his  reputation 
began  to  grow,  the  mammoth 
:hcrry  tree  that  once  domin 
ated  the  hillside  was  in  its  de- 
dine.  "It  protected  the  house, 
the  garden,  the  road,"  \Vhar- 
ton  wrote  in  his  journal.  "A 
laithful  mend  to  us  and  to  hun 
dreds  who  have  passed  under 
t.  Now  it  is  going.  Why  do  I 
try  to  save  it?  I  can't  say.  But  I 
ivork  over  it.  Cut  it  back  til  it 
ooks  like  a  dead  man  standing. 
It  no  longer  shines.  It  has  no  rhythm. 
[f  cannot  shade  even  its  own  trunk."  So, 
inally,  the  tree  was  cut  down.  Its  lower  six 
cet  were  useless,  riddkd  \\ith  nails  where 
brmcr  owners  had  hung  a  bucket  or 
rlothcsline  or  hat;  but  farther  up  the  stout 
imbs  could  be  sawed  into  boards  ten  feet 
ong.  "There— you  sec?"  Wharton  used  to 
isk  as  he  looked  up  at  the  rough-sawed 
xuicls  in  his  dining  room.  Those  little 
>lackcncd  marks  where  we  undid  the 
x>lts?  That's  where  the  children's  swings 
vcrc  hung- from  that  branch." 

Wharton  could  put  almost  any  scrap  of 
vood  to  good  use.  His  woodsman,  Ed 
Say,  would  save  eccentric  bits  of  lumber 
'nobody  sensible  would  give  you  a  nickel 
or"  and  give  them  to  Wharton .  One  day, 
irriving  at  Wharton's  snidio,  Ed  and  his 


he 


Years  later  when  asked  how 
worked,  Esherick  replied  simply, 
The  wood  tells  me  what  to  do." 


wife  were  astonished  by  die  latest  addition. 
"He  had  just  finished  that  crazy  quilt  of  a 
floor  of  his,"  said  Ed .  "And  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  diing  I  ever  seen.  All  inlaid  apple 
and  walnut  curving  every  which-a-way. 


Where  to  see  and  buy 

•  The  Wharton  Esherick  Museum  in  Paoli 
has  a  collection  of  more  than  200  ruinnnp. 
woodcuts,  sculpture,  furniture,  and  tiimish- 
ingp.  Also  visit  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  New  York,  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of 
An,  and  the  Viipnia  Museum  of  Fine  Arcs 
in  Richmond.  BJherick's  fumituiv  occasion 
ally  appears  for  sale  Last  summer  Phillips, 
New  York,  sold  a  harness-room  table  for 
$22,000,  a  \onir\-  set  for  $14,000,  and  four 
hammer-handle  chairs  for  $4,000  each. 


And  I  told  him,  'Wfcll,  that  does 
it!  That's  the  last  time  you'll 
get  something  free  off  of  me.'" 
But  Wharton  just  laughed  and 
handed  Ed's  wife  a  three-legged 
stool  made  of  curly  oak,  say 
ing,  "Here's  something  you  can 
take  home  with  you.  Just 
another  piece  of  wood  your 
clever  husband  gave  away." 

Initially  Wharton's  friends 
and  family  were  his  only  pa 
trons.  If  he  fclt  a  lack  of  rap 
port  with  a  potential  customer, 
he  would  profess  to  be  too 
busy  to  take  a  commission.  On 
the  rare  occasions  when  he 
sensed  a  client's  dissatisfaction 
he  took  back  the  work  and  ab 
sorbed  the  loss.  Once,  after  at 
tending  the  auction  sale  of  an 
art  collection,  he  wrote  in  his 
journal:  "Arc  my  things,  sculp 
ture,  furniture,  etc.  going  to 
be  knocked  around,  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder?  I 
wonder.  Man)-  of  those  pieces 
were  not  bought  for  beauty  or 
affection  but  for  barter.  I  let 
myself  out  by  saying,  'Why 
worry?  Produce  the  best  you 
can.  Someone  will  save  it.  The  cash  value  is 
not  the  real  value.'  But  what  does  the 
artist  think?  His  oil  picture  and  frame 
sold  for  less  than  two  dollars  and  he  was 
sitting  there  watching  the  sale.  Life  is  cruel." 
Increasing  exposure  and  acceptance  of 
Wharton's  work,  however,  spared  him 
such  personal  disillusion.  One  venue  that 
became  both  inspiration  and  showcase 
for  him  was  Hedgerow  Theater.  Jasper 
IX-ctcr,  its  founder  and  director,  became 
a  cherished  friend,  enlisting  Wharton's 
talents  for  the  production  of  Andreyev's 
King  Hunpr  and  Ibsen's  When  We  'Dead 
Awaken.  Although  this  was  volunteer 
work,  Wharton  was  well  recompensed 
by  the  audience's  enthusiastic  response  to 
lobby  exhibits  of  his  sculpture.  In  rime 
many  of  the  patrons  continual  mi  pap  114 


friends  often  bought  the  furniture  Esherick  was  using  in  his  home,  like  the  chairs,  free-form  bowls  (above),  and  the  music  stand 
(right).  He  drew  much  inspiration  from  natun,  earring  trees  and  flying  buzzards  on  the  red-oak  drop-leaf  desk  (right). 
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Joseph  Esherick's  architecture 
grows  out  of  a  disciplined 
lifelong  quest- 
not  just  for  a  sense  of  place  but  for 
a  sense  of  humanity. 


Life  Work: 

The  Architecture  of  Joseph  Esherick 

By  Frank  D.  Welch.  FAIA 

TlIK  WORK  OK  C  \UI-OR\IA  ARU II  I  KC  I  JOSFPII  KSIII.RICK  h:ls  been 
recognized  at  the  highest  levels  of  his  profession:  In  1989,  he  was  .iw.inlcil 
the  Gold  Medul  In  the  American  Institute  of  Architects;  in  lyKfi  his  linn, 
F.sherick  Homsey  Dodge  and  Davis,  won  the  AIA's  Firm  of  the  Year  Award; 
and  in  198:  he  was  named  the  AI.VACSA  Educator  of  the  Year. 

Despite  this  recognition,  Mshcrick's  work  remains  relatively  unknown,  even 
within  the  profession.  In  a  time  when  architects  are  questioning  the  very  idea 
of  what  it  means  to  practice  their  profession,  the  work  of  someone  like  Esher- 
ick — dedicated  to  his  craft,  idealistic,  humanistic — should  IK  Itcttcr  known  and 
better  understood. 

Diffident  by  nature,  F.sherick  has  never  sought  publicity  or  architectural 
fame,  preferring  instead  the  low  profile,  both  in  his  life  and  in  the  buildings  he 
designs.  Recently,  he  said  that  he  doesn't  care  for  buildings  that  demand  the 
viewer's  attention.  "I  like  for  the  sniff  to  move  into  the  background — to  be 
come  an  architecture  th;it  you  don't  'see',"  he  says.  This  attitude  has  guided 
him  from  the  beginning  ol  hi>  career. 

Esherick  is  a  careful  man  with  a  quiet  drawl,  who  for  almost  50  years  has 
been  creating  and  advocating  an  architecture  of  restraint,  reason,  anil  re 
sponsiveness  to  place.  Although  Esherick's  58-member  firm,  Esherick 
Homsey  Dodge  and  Davis,  is  successful  and  busy  with  large-scale  projects, 
the  bearded,  lean  Esherick — over  six  feet  tall — regularly  wears  blue  denim 
work  shirts  and  khakis  to  the  firm's  offices  on  the  second  floor  of  a  remod 
eled  loft  building  in  San  Francisco's  Mission  District. 

The  emphasis  on  simplicity,  restraint,  and  cerebral  inquiry  in  every  as 
pect  of  life  started  in  Esherick's  childhood.  He  was  born  at  home  in  1914  in 
Philadelphia.  He  and  his  sister  were  raised  in  comfort,  by  a  successful  engi 
neer  father  and  a  mother,  an  ardent  pacifist,  with  broad  cultural  and  literary 
interests.  Esherick  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  department  of 
architecture  in  1932.  Penn  at  that  time  offered,  under  Paul  Cret,  one  of  the 
better  Beaux  Arts-style  architecture  educations,  but  Esherick's  attention 
was  easily  diverted  from  the  classical  orders  by  the  writings  of  such  Euro 
pean  "new  world"  designers  as  le  Corbusier.  At  the  same  time,  Esherick  was 
introduced  to  Philadelphia's  George  Howe,  the  Beaux  Arts  architect  who 
converted  to  modernism  in  middle  age  and  who,  with  William  Lescaze,  cre 
ated  the  landmark  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society  Building,  the  first  in 
ternational-style  high-rise  in  the  U.S.  "Howe  spoke  about  the  dynamics  of 
space  in  a  building,  how  it  moves  around  you  in  subtle,  asymmetric  ways," 
Esherick  remembers.  Esherick  himself  was  influenced  by  this  freer  aesthetic 
vision.  Howe's  modernist  prescription  for  an  architecture  that  could  remake 
an  imperfect  world  also  had  a  potent  effect  on  Esherick,  who,  as  he  matured 
during  those  Depression  years,  was  becoming  a  political  idealist  seeking 
broad,  people-focused  solutions. 

Esherick's  primary  teacher  and  inspiration,  however,  was  Wharton  Esh 
erick,  his  father's  older  brother,  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  creator  of  organic, 
hand-crafted  furniture.  Wharton  Esherick  felt  strongly  that  certain  ethical 
truths  concerning  art,  process,  and  craft  were  inherent  in  the  materials  em 
ployed  for  the  job  at  hand.  He  espoused  a  simple,  direct  approach,  unfet 
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Left:  The  spiraling 
oak-trunk  stair  in 
Wharton  Esherick's 
studio;  the  sculptor 
said  of  it:  "No  one  will 
(all  down  this  stair. 
It's  too  dangerous." 


tered  by  formal  preconception.  "How  would  ;i 
fanner  do  it?"  he  would  ask.  These  homespun, 
entirely  American  assertions  blended  seamlessly 
with  the  moral  emphasis  on  honest)  in  Eshcricks 
European  influences. 

Uncle  Wharton  shared  a  warm,  bantering 
friendship  with  Louis  Kahn,  with  whom  he  spent 
many  evenings  of  drink  and  talk,  sometimes  includ 
ing  young  Joe.  Once,  on  a  visit  home  to  Philadel 
phia,  Joe  spent  the  night  at  his  uncle's  when  Kahn 
was  there  at  his  most  voluble.  Joe  served  the  drinks 
and  Wharton  cooked.  Helping  his  uncle  clean  up 
the  kitchen  the  next  morning,  he  recalled  \\Tiar- 
ton's  first  words,  muttered  through  the.fog  of  a 
hangover,  "Lou  would  make  a  helluva  good  archi 
tect  if  he  didn't  talk  so  goddam  much!"  Kahn 
helped  design  and  build  Wharton  Esherick's  work 
shop,  which  is  now  die  Wharton  Esherick  Museum 
with  its  famous  sculptural  spiraling  staircase  crafted 
from  an  oak  trunk.  (The  sculptor  said  of  it:  "No 
one  will  fall  down  this  stair.  It's  too  dangerous.") 

Following  a  trip  to  Europe  after  his  gradua 
tion  from  Penn,  Esherick  made  plans  to  move  to 
San  Francisco.  To  Esherick,  then  24  years  old, 
California  seemed  warm  with  possibility  and  tol 
erance,  a  place  where  new  design  ideas  were  tak 
ing  hold.  Philadelphia  and  the  East  Coast 
seemed  by  comparison  conservative  and  crippled 
with  old  ways  of  thinking. 

The  design  ideas  that  drew  Esherick  to  Califor 
nia  had  their  origins  in  the  work  of  a  group  of  ar- 


Below:  Young  Joe 
Esherick  helping  his 
uncle,  Wharton 
Esherick.  a  renowned 
sculptor  and  furniture 
maker,  c.  1936  in 
Paoli,  Pa. 


chitects  who  came  to  the  Bay  Area  in  the  late  I9th 
century — Ernest  Coxhead,  Willis  Polk,  Bernard 
Maybeck,  A.  C.  Schweinfurth,  and  A.  Page  Brown. 
They  blended  the  woodsy  vernacular  that  evolved 
in  the  instant  mining  towns  of  the  mid-i9th  cen 
tury  with  an  eclectic  language  of  medieval,  gothic, 
Queen  Anne,  and  arts  and  crafts  sources. 

Added  to  this  brew  was,  in  historian  David 
Gebhard's  opinion,  an  odd  tendency  toward  con 
tradiction  within  an  overall  orderly  format:  inte 
rior  spaces  that  are  partially  open  and  partially 
closed-up,  along  with  plans  that,  at  first  glance, 
seem  logical  and  clear,  but  turn  out  to  be  compli 
cated  and  quirky.  Maybe  most  significant  was  a 
tendency  to  create  awkward  and  often  visually 


Facing  page: 

Philadelphia!!  turnc 
Bay  Area  architect 
Joseph  Esherick, 
photographed  in  H 
during  his  first  visit 
the  Kimbell  Art 
Museum  in  Fort  Wo 

Left:  Houses,  3200  I 
of  Pacific  Avenue,  '. 
Francisco,  by  Ernes 
Coxhead,  et  al.  (19 
showing  hallmarks 
what  historian  Dav 
Gephard  calls  the  I 
generation  Bay  Arc 
style,  which  would 
influence  Esherick' 
mentors  and  later 
Esherick  himself 
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discordant  forms,  textures,  and  details,  joined 
with  refined  and  polished  characteristics  to  pro 
duce  a  response  to  the  non-formalistic  influences 
associated  with  the  Bay  Area's  terrain,  way  of  life, 
and  climate,  itself  both  opaque  and  clear. 

The  inheritors  of  this  Bay  Area  tradition,  when 
Eshcrick  arrived  in  the  San  Francisco,  included 
Ciardner  l)ailc\.  his  competitor  William  Wurster, 
John  Dinwiddic.  and  Michael  Clootlm.m,  \\'urster 
(1895-1973)  and  Dailey  (1895-1967)  were  the  Bay 
Area's  most  influential  residential  architects. 
"Gardner  was  a  completely  charming  Irish  story 
teller  who  could  talk  anyone  into  anything — a  lot 
like  O'Ncil  Ford,"  Kshcrick  remembers.  Wurster 
was  a  strong  presence  in  architectural  circles,  and 
though  F.sherick  ended  up  working  for  Dailey — 
starting  at  Sio  a  week — he  says  Wurster  had  a 
larger  influence  on  him.  "Bill  just  did  it,  while 
Ciardner  would  fuss  around  with  various  details  for 
the  pictorial  value.  By  contrast,  Wurster's  houses 
had  a  plain,  ordinary,  'artless'  quality  about  them 
that  I  liked."  Not  everyone  found  this  quality 
praiseworthy:  Henry-Russell  Hitchcock,  the  critic 


Above:  Esherick  with 
Gardner  Dailey,  c.  1940 

Right:  House  in 
Woodslde.  Calif. 
(1940).  by  Gardner 
Dailey 

Below:  William  Wurster. 
c.  1955,  whose  work 
Esherick  preferred  to 
Dalley's  because  of  the 
directness  and 
"ordinariness"  of 
Wurster's  style." 


The  Grover  House  of 
1939  (left)  and  the 
Harley-Stevens  House 
of  1940  (above)  were 
examples  of  the  work 
by  Wurster  that 
visiting  East  Coast 


critic  Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock  found 
disturbing  for  Its 
"unexpected 
harshness." 
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and  expert  on  European  urbanism,  visited  the  ;ire;i 
in  1940  and  was  continually  disturbed  by  the  "un 
expected  harshness"  of  Wurster's  buildings. 

Before  leaving  to  serve  as  a  Navy  air  combat  ol- 
ficer  in  World  War  II,  and  while  he  was  working 
for  Dailey,  Esherick  and  his  then-wife  Becky,  also 
an  architect,  designed  a  small  rwo-story  house  on  a 
sloping  wooded  site  in  Ross,  a  Marin  County  sub 
urb.  The  house  exemplified  a  format  that  would 
become  Esherick's  signature  in  the  years  following 
the  war  and  that  he  later  described  as  "packing  the 
box."  The  parts  of  the  double-layered  plan  lit  care 
fully  into  a  redwood-sheathed  cube  anchored  with 
an  I, -shaped  deck  wrapped  around  living  and  din 
ing  areas.  The  limited  interior  space  expands  verti 
cally,  with  a  double-height  living  room,  and  hori- 
/ontally,  through  walls  of  glass  carried  to  the  floor 
and  adjoining  wall. 

When  the  war  ended,  Esherick,  with  Beck)  join 
ing  him,  opened  a  practice  of  his  own  in  downtown 
San  Francisco  in  a  former  dentist's  office.  In  1946, 
the  first  year  of  F.sherick's  private  practice,  most  of 
the  30  jobs  logsjed  in  :ire  residential  and  most  were 
sent  by  (iardner  Dailey;  the  only  nonresident ia I  job 
was  a  facility  for  training  guide  dogs  tor  the  blind 
that  he  did  with  Bob  Steiner,  a  partner  for  a  brief 
time.  Many  more  commissions  (or  residential  work 
came  in  subsequent  years,  although  many  were 
never  built.  In  1947,  however,  Esherick  designed 
the  two  boldly  modeled  Metcalt  vacation  houses 
at  Lake  Tahoe,  which  ben-in  attracting  attention 
to  his  work.  The  houses'  barn-like  silhouettes — 
part  of  the  regional  vernacular — employ  broad, 
gabled  facades  with  recessed  porches  defined  by 
large,  unpeeled  redwood-trunk  columns. 

In  1949,  Esherick  and  Becky  designed  a  larger 
house  for  their  growing  family  in  Kentneld,  also  in 
Marin  County.  Employed  again  was  a  simple, 
broad-faced  gable,  with  a  shallow  plan,  the  ridge 
running  the  short  rather  than  the  long  way  of  a 
typical  barn-form.  Becky,  who  still  lives  in  the 
house,  says  the  design  was  hers:  "Joe's  great  contri 
bution  was  urging  the  orientation  of  the  glassy  fa 
cade  away  from  Mt.  Tamalpais  [a  Marin  county 
landmark]  and  toward  the  great  oak  tree.  I'm  very 
grateful  for  that,"  she  says.  The  earth-hovering, 
barn-like  form,  echoing  the  work  of  Bay  Area  pio 
neers  Maybeck  and  Schweinfurth,  as  well  as  the 
Metcalf  houses,  dominates  the  composition  fore 
and  aft.  Six  years  later,  the  low-slung  bam  form  ap 
peared  again  in  Kent-woodlands,  but  with  shingle 
siding  and  a  freestanding  redwood  pergola  running 
the  length  of  the  garden-side  terrace. 

In  1951,  Esherick  was  asked  to  design  an  ur 
ban  residence  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Gold- 


Left:  The  Esherick 
House  in  Ross,  Calif. 
(1941),  was  the  first 
•sample  of  the 
strategy  Esherick  ca 
"packing  the  box"; 
plan  (below). 


Above:  The  Metcalf 
House  (1948),  with  I 
unpeeled  redwood 
columns,  was  one  o 
pair  of  houses  at  la 
Tahoe,  Calif., 
designed  in  1947,  tl 
brought  Esherick 
wider  notice. 

Left:  Esherick  Hous< 
(1950)  In  Kontfield, 
Calif.,  focuses  view 
on  an  old  oak. 
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>ove  right:  Eshcr- 
k's  Goldman  House 
951)  forms  an  L 
ound  a  landscaped, 
oiled  entry  patio 
ished  up  to  the 
reel  corner.  Like 
any  of  Esherick's 
lents,  the  Goldmans 
III  live  in  the  house; 
is  unchanged  except 
r  an  updated 
tchen 


man  on  a  corner  lot  in  Pacific  Heights,  an  his 
toric  district  south  of  the  Presidio.  The  flat- 
roofed  two-story  plan  forms  an  L  on  two  sides  of 
a  landscaped,  walled  entry  patio  pushed  up  to  the 
street  corner.  Light  and  views  are  gathered 
through  large  white,  double-hung  windows  and 
expanses  of  wood  "factory  sash"  built  of  sugar  pine. 
The  interior  is  marked  by  a  soaring,  pristine  shaft 
of  space  at  the  entrance  that  reinterprets  a  local 
Victorian  device  for  uniting  rwo  floors. 

Through  the  '505,  Esherick  continued  his  com 
mitment  to  space-packed  volumes  with  an  empha 
sis  on  the  vertical,  but,  as  he  puts  it,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  decade  he  "shifted  metaphorically  into 
reverse"  and  "unpacked"  the  box.  He  wanted  the 
functional  parts  of  these  buildings  to  speak  as  visu 
ally  autonomous  parts,  expressive  of  the  plan's 
workings.  The  1958  Mclntyre  house  in  Hillsbor- 
ough,  south  of  San  Francisco,  was  the  first  impor 
tant  result  of  this  altered  approach.  It  is  a  series  of 
easily  identifiable,  hip-roofed  pavilion  blocks  clus 
tered  around  a  lofty  solarium  volume  with  a  fully 
skylighted  roof.  There  was  an  idiosyncratic,  sculp 
tured  elegance  to  the  composition,  rich  with  archi 
tectural  thrust  and  retreat,  return  and  reveal.  As 
Esherick  says,  it  led  to  the  Can-  house  of  1960. 

The  compact,  two-story  Gary  house  in  Mill 
Valley  harks  back  to  the  "packed-box"  of  the  '405 
and  '505,  but  with  a  sculptural  massing  reflecting 
the  plan's  workings.  It  perches  on  a  hillside  like 
the  1941  house  in  Ross  but  part  of  the  shed- 


roofed  second-floor — sloping  sympatheticall 
with  the  hill — cantilevers  five  feet  over  a  ram 
bling  deck.  On  the  house's  opposite  side,  the  tur 
of  the  stair  landing  pushes  out  of  the  sheei 
shingled  exterior  as  a  projecting  "saddlebag"  ( 
term  that  gained  currency  in  the  mid-'6os  afte 
the  first  Sea  Ranch  buildings  were  completed^ 
Esherick,  using  a  favorite  word,  calls  it  a  muc 
more  "ordinary"  house  than  the  expression!' 
Mclntyre  house.  But  the  Gary  house  is  extraordi 
nary  for  the  way  the  wood-sheathed  interiors  cor 
tain  a  dynamic  play  of  light.  The  seemingly  casus 
fenestration  is  actually  carefully  orchestrated  t 
produce  the  desired  sequence  of  shifting,  lamber 
light  washing  honey-hued  surfaces.  Esherick 
rough-sawn  version  of  California's  characterise 
arbor  does  its  own  particular  job  of  creating  slov 
sweeping  shadow  on  wall  and  floor  panes. 

Another  house  with  blood-ties  to  the  Gar 
house  is  the  Bermak  house  of  1961,  notable  nc 
only  for  its  gravity-defying  perch  on  a  precipic 
high  in  the  Oakland  hills,  but  for  the  metho 
Esherick  used  in  developing  the  design.  For 
year,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bermak  met  once  a  week  : 
Esherick's  office.  Bermak,  a  psychiatrist,  say: 
"Joe  would  make  a  great  analyst;  my  wife  and 
were  newly  married  and  we  all  talked  while  w 
ate  and  he  made  upside-down  diagram  sketcht 
for  us  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  leadin 
us  through  to  a  knowledge  about  ourselves  an 
the  kind  of  house  we  really  wanted." 

In  1955,  William  Wurster  was  instrumental  i 
securing  for  Esherick  his  first  campus  commi; 
sion,  a  modest  facility  for  The  Pelican,  the  U.( 
Berkeley  humor  magazine.  In  his  design,  Eshei 
ick  adroitly  paid  homage  to  Bernard  Maybecl 
the  aging  dean  of  Bay  Area  architecture,  who? 
venerated  Christian  Science  Church  stood  only 
short  distance  away.  Originally  the  Pelican  jo 
was  to  go  to  Maybeck,  but  Maybeck's  wife  vetoe 
this,  concerned  about  the  89-year-old's  healtl 
Maybeck  did  help  Esherick  unofficially  throug 
the  building's  design  development. 

In  the  mid-'6os,  two  commissions  brought  n: 
tional  attention  to  Esherick  and  his  associate 
(which  now  included  future  partners  Georg 
Homsey,  Peter  Dodge,  and  Charles  Davis).  Tr 
first,  The  Cannery,  was  an  early  adaptive  rem 
project,  and  was  highly  successful — both  con 
mercially  and  critically.  A  half-block,  multistoi 
19th-century  canning  factory  was  gutted  and  n 
fitted  with  contemporary  design  components  in 
way  that  exalted  the  "ordinariness"  of  the  rec 
brick  shell.  Esherick  and  his  partners  devised 
complex  of  levels,  terraces,  and  angular  flow  pa 
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us  that  retained  the  integrity  of  a  utilitarian 
ilding  distinguished  by  its  varied  ranges  of  seg- 
:ntal  arches. 

Writing  in  Architectural  Forum  a  few  years 
er,  Esherick  said:  "The  problem  was  the  pro- 
ction  of  a  commercially  successful  center  in 
:  middle  of  a  city.  Unlike  suburban  shopping 
nters  which  have  space  to  sprawl,  this  one  had 
rise  vertically  and  people  must  know  immedi- 
:ly  there  is  an  up;  people  must  see  other  people 
)ving  up  and  then  they  must  see  other  people 
there."  Charles  Moore  later  compared  The 
innery  to  the  Japanese  tea  ceremony,  in  which 
rdinary"  objects  are  the  most  coveted.  "In  the 
se  of  the  Cannery,  Joseph  Esherick  is  the  tea 


Left:  With  the 
Mclntyre  House 
(1958).  Esherick  says 
he  "shifted  meta 
phorically  into  re 
verse"  and  "un 
packed"  the  box,  to 
make  the  functional 
parts  of  his  buildings 
visually  autonomous, 
expressive  of  the 
plan's  workings.  The 
house  is  a  series  of 
easily  identifiable, 
hip-roofed  pavilion 
blocks  clustered 
around  a  lofty  so 
larium. 

Below,  far  left: 
Mclntyre  House  plan 

Left  and  bottom:  The  tw< 
story  Cary  House  in  Mill 
Valley  (1960)  recalls 
Esherick's  "packed-box" 
of  the  '40s  and  '50s, 
but  with  a  sculptural 
massing  reflecting  the 
plan's  workings. 
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Above:  The  Bcrmak 
House  (1962)  in  the 
hills  ol  Oakland.  Calif. 

Right:  The  Pelican 
Building  (1955), 
Etherick's  first  U  C 
Berkeley  commission; 
his  design  is  a  homage 
to  the  work  of  Bernard 
Maybeck. 

Bottom:  Maybeck's 
Mathewton  House, 
Berkeley  (1916) 


master,  who  presses  the  super-aristocratic  ntu.il 
of  understatement,"  Moore  wrote. 

Around  the  same  time,  Esherick  and  his  small 
crew  were  asked  to  join  the  team  planning  and 
designing  buildings  for  an  unusual  development 
100  miles  up  the  Pacific  coast:  Sea  Ranch.  The 
developers  wanted  a  second-home  community 
with  a  scnsitivitv  to  the  ecology  and  the  vernacu 
lar  architectural  tradition.  Landscape  architect 
Lawrence  Ilalprin  of"  San  Francisco  master 
planned  the  acreage  and  chose  Ksherick,  In  then 
the  most  respected  interpreter  ol'  the  Hay  Area 
tradition,  and  Charles  Moore,  40  years  old  and 
newly  ap|M>intcd  chairman  of  U.  (!.  llerkcley's  De 
partment  of  Architecture,  as  architects. 

F.sherick's  firm,  then  called  Joseph  lisherick 
and  Associates,  was  asked  to  design  a  general 
store  anil  develop  the  first  cluster  of  freestanding 
houses.  "We  looked  for  the  most  hostile  building 
site  on  the  property,"  F.sherick  says,  "thinking  if 
the  buildings  worked  there,  then  others  could 
succeed."  F.sherick  chose  an  exposed  point  of 
land,  near  the  shore,  as  the  site  for  a  group  ol 
houses  woven  into  one  of  the  cypress  hedgerows. 
Moore's  hrm.  M.I..T.W.,  was  given  the  job  of  de 
signing  a  to-unit  condominium  on  a  prominent 
bluff  jutting  into  the  ocean. 

F.sherick  and  his  staff  used  Halprin's  ecology 
stud\\  particularly  the  wind  patterns,  and  de 
signed  simple  plans  with  shallow  shed  roofs  slop 
ing  on  their  leeward  sides  to  provide  outdoor  ar 
eas  protected  from  the  offshore  wind.  The 
weathered  shingle  exteriors  hug  the  ground  and, 
with  their  sod-covered  roofs,  now  seem  to  almost 
disappear.  Moore  and  his  partners,  in  their  con 
dominium  project,  saw  the  architects'  responsi 
bility  to  he,  in  Moore's  words,  "not  a  marriage  of 
buildings  and  land  but  more  of  a  limited  partner 
ship."  The  condominiums'  great  sloping  roofs 
echo  the  site's  slope  and  the  flush,  redwood  skin 
weathered  grey  and  then  black  like  the  nearby 
rocky  shore,  but  the  structure's  silhouette  of  op 
posing  shed-shapes  and  projecting  wall  bays 
stake  a  territorial  claim  to  its  site.  It  wasn't  the 
first  shed-roof  assemblage  in  those  years  but  it 
became  the  transcendent  example  in  its  spectacu 
lar  setting.  Esherick  and  Moore  were  joined  at 
Sea  Ranch  as  co-practitioners  of  regional  ver 
nacular;  one's  buildings  were  dug  in  and  ab 
sorbed  by  the  site,  the  other's  design  was  dra 
matic  and  site-claiming. 

In  1965,  a  new  home  for  architecture,  planning, 
and  allied  disciplines  was  completed  on  the  Berke 
ley  campus  and  named  for  William  and  Catherine 
Bauer  Wurster.  In  1959,  Esherick  had  been  asked 
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by  the  university  to  join  Ycrnon  DeMars,  Donald 
Olsen,  and  Donald  Hardison  in  designing  the  new 
building.  Dean  Wurster  hoped  that  the  group  of 
four,  with  their  differing  views,  would,  through  a 
deliberate  process  of  synthesis,  produce  a  building 
of  distinction.  In  general,  Esherick's  views — and 
one  could  surmise  Wurster's — led  the  design  team 
in  a  painstaking  analysis  of  needs  from  which  the 
design  emerged. 

What  evolved  was  a  multistory  concrete  struc 
ture  of  rational  functionalism,  but  not  without  the 
virrue  of  some  pleasant  massing  of  a  slab  tower  and 
lower,  flanking  wings.  The  building's  raw  promi 
nence  at  the  foot  of  the  Berkeley  hills  and  its  rather 
freewheeling  Corbusian  fenestration  struck  a  disso 
nant  chord  on  the  sedate,  romantic,  and  eclectically 
tile-roofed  campus.  Conceived  from  the  inside  out, 
the  new  building  possesses,  on  all  but  its  north  side, 
a  uniform  language  of  horizontal  concrete  sun 
shades  that  knits  the  diversely  fenestrated  facades 
together.  A  cantilevered,  nose-like  balcony  at  the 
top  of  the  hole-punched  tower  is  a  quirky  but 
welcome  humanizing  note  similar  to  The  Can 
nery's  elcviiior  penthouse  (which  cantilevers  over 
an  open  shaft).  The  interiors  are  aggressively 
utilitarian  with  exposed  mechanical  systems  an 
chored  against  the  concrete  structure  above  wall 
panels  of  raw  lir  plywood. 

In  1 972,  Joseph  Esherick  and  Associates  be 
came  F.shcrick  Homsey  Dodge  and  Davis.  In  the 
'50*,  U.C.  Berkeley  graduate  George  llomsey 
had  joined  the  small  firm.  Peter  Dodge  and 
Charles  Davis,  who  joined  the  firm  in  1959  and 
196:,  hail  each  been  students  of  Esherick's  at 
Berkeley.  Although  the  scope  of  ElIDD's  com 
missions  has  increased  through  the  years  to  in 
clude  projects  like  the  complex,  prize-winning 
Monterey  Bay  Aquarium  of  1984  as  well  as  many 
university  buildings,  there  has  always  been  work 


on  resiliences. 


nia  in  Berkeley  in  1952  when  he  was  38.  What 
started  as  an  eight-week  job  filling  in  for  his 
friend  Vernon  DeMars  turned,  at  the  urging  of 
then  Dean  William  Wurster,  into  a  33-year  asso 
ciation  with  the  school.  He  taught  at  Berkeley 
until  1985,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  from  1977  to  1981.  . 


One  1979  residence,  in  Marin  County's  Kent- 
tielil,  was  tor  artist  Dan  Romano  anil  his  wife 
Rcva.  It  is  a  shingle-walled  longitudinal  plan  that 
snakes  with  angular  inflections  along  the  sloping 
site's  contour  line.  Beneath  its  shed  roof,  the 
house's  massing  shifts  down  and  up  the  hill's 
slope.  Topologically,  it  is  a  strung-out  Cary 
Mouse.  It  is  responsive  in  different  ways  to  a 
unique  client  and  site,  but  wiih  a  similar  chore 
ography  of  light-animated  interiors:  Various  win 
dows  in  wall  and  roof  (arranged  ad  hoc)  embel 
lish  the  sensuous  life  of  light  within  the  house  in 
a  luxurious  yet  subtle  way. 

Esherick  had  begun  teaching'in  the  depart 
ment  of  architecture  at  the  University  of  Califor- 


For  the  General  Stc 
(above) and  Hedge 
Houses  at  Sea  Ram 
(left)  of  1964,  Eshei 
"looked  for  the  moi 
hostile  building  siti 
the  property,"  he  si 
"thinking  if  the  bul 
ings  worked  there, 
then  others  could 
succeed."  The 
buildings's  design 
draws  on  Lawrence 
Halprin's  earlier 
ecological  site  stut 

Left:  The  Cannery  ii 
San  Francisco  (196 
a  commercially  one 
critically  successfu 
adaptive-use  proje 
brought  specialize' 
retail  to  an  urban  s 
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In  the  late  '6o>,,  Max  Levy,  now  an  architect  in 
Dallas,  studied  under  Esherick  at  Berkeley  and, 
after  graduation,  worked  briefly  in  the  Esherick 
office.  "I  never  saw  Joe  pick  up  a  pencil  or  heard 
him  talking  about  architecture  or  about  light  or 
form  or  space.  Instead,  he  would  talk  about  an 
thropology  or  sociology  or  politics  or  literature, 
and  somehow,  through  ;ill  this,  you  got  his  feel 
ings  about  architecture." 

Esherick  has  found  the  novels  of  James  Joyce 
and  E.  M.  Forster  as  well  as  the  writings  of  English 
poet  and  critic  Stephen  Spender  to  be  particularly 
relevant  to  design,  he  says.  "In  Forster's  novels,  the 
stories  arc  laid  out  simply  and  pleasantly  and  then 
suddenly  something  unexpected  happens.  I  think 
our  successful  buildings  arc  pleasant,  logical  ar 
rangements  intensified  by  the  unexpected  spatial  or 
formal  surprise,  an  embodiment  of  the  way  things 
are  in  life."  He  also  equates  design  with  comedy: 
"You  set  someone  up  here,  and  then  the  punch  line 
is  over  there.  That  sudden  abrupt  flip  can  be  a  rev 
elation,  or  a Joycean  epiphany — which  is  close  to 
what  architecture  is.  ...  Let  me  assure  you  that  we 
don't  have  sessions  here  in  the  office  where  we  have 
readings  from  Finui-gaii's  M'ake,  but  the  ideas  art- 
there." 

In  "Timelessness  and  Change."  a  speech  he 
gave  during  the  mid-'8os  F.sherick  made  the  fol 
lowing  observations:  "We  need  to  maintain  a 
sense  of  humor,  not  just  in  case  we  are  wrong, 
but  to  help  us  understand  and  deal  with  differ 
ences  of  opinion.  And  in  more  specific  terms  we 
need  not  just  sense  of  place  but  a  sense  of  hu 
manity.  The  timelessness  of  architects'  concern 
for  the  aesthetic  environment,  for  beauty,  for  a 
lively  and  spirited  grace  can  be  enhanced  by  a 
strengthened  commitment  to  the  humanitarian 
foundations  of  architecture." 

Within  a  period  of  seven  years,  Joseph  Esher 
ick  received  the  Educator  of  the  Year  Award,  the 
Firm  of  the  Year  Award,  and  the  Gold  Medal. 
This  grand-slam  of  recognition  makes  Esherick 
unique  in  the  profession's  award  annals  and  does 
honor  to  his  principles  of  restraint,  reason,  and 
humanitarian  idealism. 

Maybe  Joseph  Esherick's  contribution  to  ar 
chitecture  is  best  explained  in  these  words  he 
once  wrote:  "Beauty  is  a  consequential  thing,  a 
by-product  of  solving  problems  correctly.  No 
successful  architecture  can  be  formulated  on  a 
generalized  system  of  aesthetics;  it  must  be  based 
on  a  way  of  life."  TA 

Frank  D.  Weieb,  FA1A,  iviimer  of  many  regional  and  state 
design  awards,  is  an  architect  practicing  hi  Dallas. 


Top:  Wurster  Hall.  U.C. 

Berkeley  (1964),  is  a 
lough  presence  on  its 
eclectic  campus. 

The  Romano  House 
(1979).  Kentficld, 

Calif.:  the  box 
"unpacked"  along  a 
spectacular  sit* 
(above);  sit*  plan  (led) 
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from  Architecture  California 


The  heav\  1 1 inhere  that 
strengthen  </  ship's  deck 
to  support  its  mast  are 
called  partners    J  he  struc 
tural  analogy  is  sure  to 
appeal  to  Joseph  Esherick, 
FAIA,  George  liomsey, 
FAIA.  Peter  Dodge,  FA  I A 
and  Charles  Davis,  AIA, 
the  four  partners  who 
head  the  firm  that  received 
the  1986  Architectural 
Firm  Award  from  The 
American  Institute  of 
Architects.  The  four  have 
not  crewed  together  since 
Joe  sold  his  boat,  but 
their  collaboration  on  dry 
land  has  produced  a  dis 
tinguished  body  of  work 
and  a  distillation  of  archi 
tectural  thought  whose 
influence  reaches  far 
beyond  the  firm 's  San 
Francisco  office 


Article  pKotogrophs  by  Tom  Gloss 


Only  three  California  firms  have  received  the  prestigious  Firm  Award:  Wurster, 
Bernardi  &  Emmons  (1965),  A  Quincy  Jones  <&•  Frederick  E.  Emmons  (1969),  and 
Ernest].  Kump  Associates  (1970).  In  bestowing  the  Firm  Award  on  Esherick  Homsey 
Dodge  and  Davis,  the  jury  said,  "This  firm  is  an  intellectual  and  philosophical  group, 
unswayed  by  current  fashion  or  style,  seeking  and  researching  its  own  expression 
and  its  own  way.  modestly  setting  aside  architectural  show  in  favor  of  letting  each 
design  be  itself." 
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I  have  concluded,  based  on  no 
evidence  at  all.  lhal  the  whole  Bay 
Area  idea  is  cssenliall>  a  construct. 
The  reality  it  lhal  Maybeck,  Polk. 
Schwcinfurlh  and  Coxhcad  all 
came  here  from  entirely  different 
environments.  I  did  the  s»mc  thing. 
One  of  the  advantages  I  have  is  that 
1  don't  come  from  here,  so  I  had  to 
figure  it  out.  Now  I  could  do  fairly 
decent  work  in  Philadelphia,  where 
I  came  from,  because  I've  pretty 
much  forgotten  what  it  is  like.  I'd 
have  to  go  back  and  understand  it 
again 


F-2 
What  is  your  reaction  to  receiving  the  Firm  of  the  Year  Award? 

Joe:  It's  very  nice  to  be  recognized  bv  ihe  AIA   In  tact,  it's  a 
surprise.  We  came  along  when  people  discovered  the  essential 
triviality  of  so  much  ot  the  post-modern  architecture. 

When  we  started  to  put  together  the  firm  award  submission,  I 
didn't  look  forward  to  it  at  all   But  it  was  an  instructive  experi 
ence  to  look  back  and  reflect  on  what  we've  been  doing.  I'm 
glad  we  took  it  seriously. 

A  very  large  measure  ol  our  success  is  because  we  ve  had 
such  good  clients.  That  our  clients  have  more  or  less  selected 
us  —  on  the  basi>  of  heaven  knows  what— has  made  lite  a  hell  of 
a  lot  easier  for  us 

George:  Your  outside  reputation  is  something  that  you're  noi 
aware  of.  All  you  do  is  work.  So  it's  nice  when  recognition 
comes.  The  award  recogni/es  a  continuous  body  ot  work  and 
the  attitudes  that  spark  the  work. 

A  large  part  ol  the  award  goes  to  Joe   His  influence  is  all 
here,  his  energy  and  wisdom.  He's  as  strong  as  he  ever  has  been 
on  the  things  that  he  wants  to  work  on   His  input  is  not  di 
minishing.  Though  working  in  this  environment,  we  all  have 
developed  ourselves  as  architects,  so  we  get  recognized,  too.  We 
helped  build  the  work,  we  contributed  to  the  attitude. 


When  I  was  in  the  Navy.  1  had  no 
idea  what  1  wanted  10  be,  so  I  went 
to  a  city  college  for  a  (wo  year 
warm  up.  A  friend  said  I  should 
become  an  architect.  I  was  inter 
ested  in  construction  and  physical 
science.  I  transferred  directly  into 
architecture  at  Berkeley  and  it  just 
seemed  to  fit. 

In  1952,  I  had  been  working  with 
Vernon  DeMars  and  Don  Hardison 
out  in  Richmond.  At  that  time,  Joe 
had  closed  down  his  Post  Street 
office  and  moved  into  a  corner 
grocery  store  in  North  Beach.  Ann 
Esherick  called  me  early  one 
morning  and  told  me  to  come 
down.  I  began  as  a  down-to-earth 
"intern,"  as  we  call  them  today. 


1  became  a  protogc  of  Atvin  Lusiig 
after  quitting  art  school  in  rebellion 
against  the  General  Motors  ma 
chine  of  industrial  design.  Then  I 
started  studying  engineering  at 
Berkeley.  At  that  time  I  was  a 
young  punk  kid.  1  had  a  high-pow 
ered  education  and  thought  I  knew 
all  there  was  lo  know  about  design. 
I  was  at  school  just  to  fill  in  the 
technical  gaps   1  finally  went  to  see 
Bill  Wurster  and  he  persuaded  me 
to  switch  to  architecture. 

In  school,  Joe  was  certainly  an 
attractive  mentor  I  asked  him  for  a 
job  and  he  hired  me  when  1 
graduated  in  1956.  George  and  one 
or  two  others  were  in  the  office 
then.  I  started  doing  production 
drawings  for  houses.  A  small  office 
like  we  were  is  like  sailing  a  small 
boat  on  the  bay.  You  learn  every 
thing  all  at  once,  quickly,  because 
you've  got  to.  Joe  carefully  watched 
over  the  operation,  but  we  essen 
tially  did  everything  from  the 
beginning,  right  on  through. 


I  had  Joe  as  an  instructor  in  lower 
division  and  he  was  on  my  thesis 
committee.  When  1  had  to  settle 
down  and  get  a  job,  Joe  called.  He 
said  he'd  find  something  for  me  to 
do.  That  was  in  1962;  I've  been 
here  ever  since. 

To  me  there  was  something 
identifiable  about  the  firm  even 
though  it  was  very  small  at  the 
time.  It  had  what  I  was  looking  for: 
integrity,  a  point  of  view,  a  strong 
will.  I  had  to  find  something  that  I 
could  align  myself  with,  give  my 
energies  to. 

It  sounds  corny,  but  I  basically 
did  anything  and  everything  I  was 
given  to  do  for  the  first  ten  years.  1 
learned  and  I'm  still  learning.  I  just 
work  hard,  and  long  hours.  If 
you're  a  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  maybe 
you  have  the  great  ideas  in  an 
instant  flash,  but  I'm  not  that  way.  I 
have  to  really  work  at  it.  1  don't 
think  that's  a  weakness.  The 
process  of  design  is  putting  it  down 
and  tearing  it  up,  and  trying  until 
finally  you  run  out  of  time  and  you 
have  to  commit  yourself. 
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What  motivates  you  as  a  designer? 

Peter:  I  don't  think  I'm  very  articulate  about  the  ideas  that 
motivate  me  as  a  designer.  Something  that  goes  on  in  the  head 
comes  out  when  I  draw  J  don't  know  how  to  talk  about  it.  If  I 
did,  it  might  lose  its  vitality.  For  me,  guiding  principles  depend 
u  lot  on  an  image  of  quality. 

George:  For  me,  design  has  an  inner  motivation.  I  get  stimulated 
by  the  problem  or  the  people.  An  evasive  thing  compels  me  to 
keep  working  to  find  out  what  I'm  getting  at.  The  hardest  pan  is 
to  take  it  from  a  plan  to  the  reality  of  what  the  idea  is.  It's  not  an 
easy  process;  it  s  a  struggle.  1  can't  think  in  terms  of  ideas 
stretching  out.  I  have  to  start  with  simple  schedules  and  figure 
out  relationships.  I  have  an  internal  dialogue,  a  testing.  If  I  have 
somebody  with  me,  we'll  sit  and  talk  about  the  issues.  I  used  to 
save  piles  ot  drawings  so  I  could  see  what  I  was  working 
through,  and  then  evaluate  what  works.  It  I  write  down  nota 
tions  on  the  drawing,  it  becomes  a  more  powerful  reminder  ot 
what  I  was  thinking  about.  When  I  talk  to  somebody,  I  make 
notes  too.  It  you  write  an  idea  down,  it  makes  a  better  connec 
tion. 

Chuck:  Two  things  motivate  me:  I  have  to  be  stimulated  by  the 
people  I  work  with  and  by  ihc-  design  problem.  I'm  not  chal 
lenged  by  houses;  I  like  complicated  projects  — the  more  compli 
cated  and  technical  it  is,  the  better. 


1IT  HOUSI,  IA»[    TAMO*      1948 

ouse  v's  on  the  site  ot  on  o'd 

(Wi'h  it*.  chQioC  'e'lS'iC  new  qrow'h 

ne  monjonito    Porticu'O'  co-e 
oken  'o  p'eseive  the  unde' 
h  ana  wvood  decks  ride  ou<  over 
:ouse  o*  'he  eoste»n  e»po:>^fe.  if 
mpo''an'  'o  open  up  the  boc  *> 

0  'he  .:t?e'noon  Sun   Hollb  we'e 
,ed  by  '*e  camp-like  cho'oc'e' 

1  p'on  v*i'h  o"  rooms  novinQ 

o'e  c.'S'oe  entrances 


MlTCALf  HOUSES,  LAM    TA..      :      1946 

The  house  and  g^est  House  o»e  the 
IKSI  o*  o  senes  o*  summet  p'oce*-  ct 
lake  Tohoe.  o'1  or  the  west  side  o'  'he 
lo^e  with  on  e»posu'e  and  vte^s 
largely  to  (he  east   The  immeC'Ote 
envnonment  .5  o  becij'i'ul  bv'  ''OQ^e 
one  and  pO''>c  Jo*  cc»e  hon  '«?  ce 
token  (as  in  c"  A'pme  woik,  tc  w^-oid 
damage  du^ng  (he  tonstfuct-c''  P'OC 
ess   Both  houses  ho«e  two  i'O1 ,    mng 
rooms  that  o«e  ope"  nnd  spr.c-c,*. 
controst'nq  .Mir-  fhe  enc'osea  c.<~3 
sepofoted  rno>e  private  spoces   Be 
cause  'ne  houses  o«e  inoctes>  r  e 
or.d  untenaeo  durmt;  the  wine1   eocn 
must  "tolie  core  o'  -ise1'     Rocs  7»e 
designed  lo  Svita-n  e«)'yo'd-''u>'  \ 
neo"'>  snow  'ood   aer'H*.  o*  2C  *ee' 

not  being  «ncon*>'rion 


GOLDMAN  HOUSI,  SAN  FeANOMC. 
1951   Houses  on  the  north  slopes  o) 
San  Francisco  usuollv  a»e  organized 
to  emphasize  the  view  But  the  noith 
e»posure  v'e'ds  both  a  cold  light 
quality  and  on  overall  cold  leelmg  to 
the  principal  li\<ng  spoces   Wr  olwoyi 
configure  houses  n  these  srTt-nfjs  to 
achieve  o  good  boio-ico  ot  lici*>t  and. 
*n  so  doing    tc  b(-np    n  th*.  oifdiof-nq 
warmth  of  IT  st>u»K  St"   Moif'-uls 
nnd 


siandoro   ocuo'r  hupp  w.nd 
ond  bo"owea  nciti't-a*  e*e 
such  as  sonottoe  co^;io*e  (  » 
ond  mdus'co    '.ghi.ng  Uvcs 
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Joe:  I  used  to  struggle  with  programming  1  would  use  question- 
n.nres  to  get  the  client  to  say  exactly  what  he  or  she  wanted. 
I'suallv  I'd  try  to  get  them  to  describe  things  in  terms  ol  how  n 
Wit-;  going  to  be  used.  After  I  got  the  information  and  looked  at 
tlu-  site.  1  would  do  some  drawing,  and  present  it  to  the  client 

The  results  often  were  unfortunate  because  the  process  pro 
duced  an  adversary  relationship.  The  client  s  asking  questions 
just  lor  information  was  analagous  to  attacking  the  design,  in 
trying  to  explain  something,  I  was  in  the  position  ol  defending 
the  drawing  Instead  of  being  a  means  of  communication,  the 
drawing  was  a  barrier  to  significant  communication 

So  I  started  a  blank  sheet  system.  NX'e'd  come  in  and  take  a 
program  survey,  and  then  start  to  draw  the  building  with  the 
client  there.  \\'c  d  work  with  an  immediao  in  the  design  process, 
and  with  the  involvement  of  the  client  in  the  design   Alter  you've 
done  that  lor  a  while,  it's  easy  to  tell  whether  the  client  under 
stands  what  you're  talking  about.  YHI  can  weave  a  web  of  knowl 
edge  about  the  project  in  which  the  client  participates.  II  the 
client  has  been  brought  along  with  this  system,  it's  easy  tor  him 
to  see  the  opportunities  and  the  continuous  process  The  result 
is  any  number  of  buildings  where  the  client  had  a  complete 
understanding  of  what  was  going  on.  That  technique  goes  on 
even  with  very  complex  projects. 
Arc  the  partners  specialized  into  different  organizational  areas? 

Chuck:  I  do  probably  more  marketing  than  anybody  else,  if  you 


want  to  call  it  that.  I'm  out  meeting  people,  talking  to  people, 
I'm  interested  in  finding  out  what's  going  on  and  what  people 
are  thinking  about. 

\Ve  all  work  hard  There's  no  way  you  can  be  a  good  firm  ai 
not  extend  uuirselt  all  the  time.  The  work  is  complicated  and  i 
the  environment  of  the  world  today  it's  difficult  to  get  a  job 
done,  so  you  just  have  to  extend  yourself. 

Peter:  VX'e  obviously  have  strengths  and  weaknesses.  VX'e  are  al 
designers  \\'e  all  are  expected  to.  and  do,  handle  projects.  The 
isn't  one  among  us  who  takes  over  the  business,  lor  instance, 
although  I  seem  to  have  a  knack  for  that  more  than  the  others 
was  president  lor  seven  years,  but  I'm  not  now 

Our  Hoard  of  Directors,  comprised  ol  the  partners,  the  con 
t roller  and  an  associate,  elects  ollicers  yearly.  The  associate  is  ; 
rotating  position  lor  a  year  I  he  dim  is  managed  by  committci 
which  is  not  that  uncommon  The  wisdom  is  that's  not  a  good 
wa\  to  do  it.  but  we've  managed  to  get  by  reasonably  well 

How  do  you  make  decisions  as  a  committee? 

Joe:  By  attrition. 

Peter:  By  convincing  each  other. 

Chuck:  There's  certainly  a  highly  developed  sensitivity,  an  intu 
lion  that  has  to  do  with  knowing  when  something  is  noi  right 

Peter:  XX'e've  all  been  together  so  long,  and  our  habits  ol  doin; 


CABY  HOUSE,  Mm  VAUFY,  I960  The 
site  is  sleep  ond  spectoculor  The 
budding  is  bosicotly  o  box  with  holes 
Cut  in  il   Sun  contro1.  o  motor  problem 
m  the  exposed  locotion,  is  handled  by 
the  size  ond  focolion  o'  ihe  openings, 
ond  by  a  series  of  tre'!«ses,  each 
directly  related  to  ihe  window  below 


McLioo  Housi,  Bf  tvmfpf ,  1961 
The  House  reinforces  the  experience 
oi  ihe  steeply  sloping  site  by  on  ex 
ponding  progression  o*  spaces  ond 
light  Irorn  Ihe  entiy  to  the  larger  living 
room   The  Hoof  sieps  down,  ond  the 
ceiling  steps  up,  in  the  sitting  room, 
where  the  walls  have  virtually  disop 
peored  in  expansive  windows   The 
direction  ol  or.entrlion  changes  as 
the  view  increases  to  the  eastern 
ponoroma   from  the  living  room  o 
similar,  bul  introspective,  experience 
occurs  as  one  looks  through  the 
dining  room's  gloss  walls  to  the  shady 
cavern  under  o  huge  oak  dee  directly 
to  (he  south   A  skylight  helps  create 
the  bright,  voned,  moving,  light  quol 
•  -s  of  the  woods 


"We  strive  for  something  that  satisfies  and  provides  a  reasor 
able  experience  for  the  person  who  has  to  work  or  live  in  a 
building.  That's  quite  a  bit  different  from  being  in  a  piece  of 
sensational  modern  sculpture.  The  people  who  spend  20  yea 
in  a  building  that  we've  designed  have  told  us  that  the  buildi 
continues  to  evolve  for  them  and  be  a  profound  satisfaction. 

FA 
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"The  perception  about  this  office  is  entirely  different  from  the 
reality.  People  want  to  work  here  to  work  with  Joe.  The  reality 
is  that  they  work  with  Joe,  but  they  're  working  with  somebody 
else,  too.  They  find  out  very  quickly  that  Joe  doesn't  have 
people  sitting  at  his  feet  doing  projects.  They  don't  understand 
how  the  work  gets  done  because  there's  no  great  polemic.  If 
you  want  to  learn  about  something  here,  it's  up  to  you.  No 
one's  going  to  take  you  by  the  hand." 

—  Cn-oigc  /Y«w .to1.  MM 


jot.  I  sorted  inching  by  mistake. 
Although  I  have  •  high  regard  for 
my  teachers  and  I  like  the  student- 
teacher  relationship,  I  just  couldn't 
see  myself  in  that  role.  Vernon 
DeMars  asked  me  to  teach  one  of 
his  design  problems  because  he  had 
a  chance  to  go  to  Germany  and 
study.  I  went  over  to  Berkeley  lo 
substitute  for  Vernon  and  never  left. 

The  great  virtue  in  teaching  is 
the  opportunity  to  learn,  the  whole 
atmosphere  —  the  existence  of 
libraries,  of  a  research  tradition.  1 
goi  involved  with  campus  intellec 
tual  life.  I'll  always  contend  that 
you  can  go  lo  Berkeley  and  get  an 
absolutely  unsurpassed  education 
and  never  attend  a  regular  class. 

Being  a  student  is  probably  ihe 
healthiest  thing  that  anybody  can 
be.  The  most  important  thing  is  to 
be  unsure.  Recently  I've  re-read 
Richard  Elman's  biography  of 
James  Joyce.  I  hadn't  realized  how 
influential  Joyce  has  been  in  my 
thinking.  There's  a  wonderful 
quotation,  where  Joyce  asks  a 
friend,  What's  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world,  truth  or  doubt? 
The  guy  answers,  Obviously,  truth. 
No,  Joyce  says,  the  uncertainty  of 
life  is  what's  important. 


and  thinking  are  so  well  known  to  each  ot  us.  thai  the  communi 
cation  between  us  is  hard  to  define.  It's  a  kind  of  "shorthand" 
on  many  levels.  We  all  are  "reading"  each  other— the  body 
language,  verbal  language,  the  tone — the  subtlest  expressions 
are  very  familiar. 

Joe:  I  rarely  finish  a  sentence,  because  I  rarely  finish  a  thought 
That  makes  it  necessary  for  people  to  understand  me.  so  our 
ideas  are  constantly  in  a  stage  of  developing. 

George:  When  Joe  is  working  on  a  project,  and  I'm  listening  to 
him  talk  to  the  people  who  are  working  on  it,  I  can  anticipate 
what  he's  saying  as  he  says  it.  Afterward,  when  Joe  isn't  here,  it 
usually  bears  out  that  I  have  a  pretty  good  track  ol  his  ideas 

The  atmosphere  in  this  firm  has  allowed  and  encouraged  each 
partner  to  develop  as  a  designer.  How  do  you  work  together? 

Chuck:  We  collaborate,  argue,  fight  about  design  directions  Bin 
we  all  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  each  other  A  large  amount  ol 
common  agreement  exists  on  attitudes — on  how  to  design  and 
detail — because  we  have  been  together  a  long  time.  But  there's 
individual  differences.  The  bottom  line  is  that,  ultimately,  if  the 
partner  in  charge  wants  to  do  it  one  way,  we  do  it  that  way  At 
least  he  will  have  had  discussion,  criticism,  critique. 

It's  the  same  with  consultants.  Our  associations  with  some 
consultants  go  back  a  long  time  We  have  a  common  language,  u 
common  understanding  about  what  our  role  is  and  what  their 
role  is.  If  you  do  the  complicated  projects,  you  have  u>  have  a 


WuasTia  HAH,  UNIVERSITY  ot 
CAIIIOBNIA,  BlRKEif  v.  1964  This  build 
ing  houses  the  Deportments  ol  Archi 
tecture.  City  ond  Regionol  Plonmng. 
Landscape  Architecture,  ond  olso 
includes  sculpture  studios  for  the 
neorbv  Art  Department   The  image  is 
primarily  derived  Irom  a  standard 
system  ol  two  story  precast  prestres- 
sed  columns  with  integral  wall  span 
drels,  thot  con  be  modified  to  accom 
modate  o  variety  ol  interior  spaces 
Appropriately.  Ihe  interior  is  left  un 
adorned  with  oil  ductwork,  piping 
and  conduit  e«posed,  the  walls  are 
covered  with  rough  plywood  suitable 
lor  tacking  drawings  ond  photo 
graphs  (With  Vernon  DeMors,  FAIA 
ond  Donald  Olson.  FAIA  , 


TNI  SlA  tAMCH,  SONOMA  COUNIT, 
CAIKCWNIA.  1965  EHDD  collaborated 
in  overall  planning  ond  design  ol  the 
development,  and  was  given  the 
specific  task  of  designing  o  cluster  of 
demonstration  houses  ond  o  general 
store 

Whol  mode  the  Seo  Ranch  so  suc 
cessful  architecturally  was  the  sensitiv 
ity  to  the  history,  climate  ond  land 
forms  of  the  ploce   Evolving  from  the 
philosophy  of  "particularizing"  both 
residential  ond  commercial  design, 
(he  consistent  use  ol  certain  forms 
ond  materials  become  commonly 
known  as  the  Seo  Ranch  Style,  thot 
hod  widespread  influence  on  housing 
images  m  other,  often  inappropriate, 
locations 
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tamilv  ot  people  who  you  are  comfortable  with,  open  with. 

\\'e  really  do  listen  to  what  our  consultant?,  h.ive  to  say.  \\'e 
ilon't  force  our  idea  down  their  throats  \\'e  use  the  feedback 
from  them  as  stimulation.  Their  input  makes  the  design  richer. 
Design  not  only  reflects  ideas  about  architecture,  it  also  reflects 
technical  aspects  \\'e  embrace  that 

George:  Your  feet  have  to  he  planted  on  the  ground  in  architec 
ture  \\'e  understand  how  buildings  are  made,  how  they  go  to 
get  her  Our  knowledge  ot  the  technical  aspect  ot  construction  is 
something  that  we  try  constantly  to  update 

Diawings  .lie  verv  important,  because  you  le  tv.illv  t. liking  to 
Mimcbodv  when  vou  do  the  drawing  You're  not  |usi  drawing 
something  abstract   The  drawing  is  an  instruction  to  a  building, 
so  what  you  put  down  should  be  put  down  so  thai  somebody 
el>e  knows  what  \ou  have  in  mind. 

Peter:  \\'e  have  a  strong  philosophy:  to  solve  a  problem  in  an 
intelligent  way  and  not  come  at  it  from  a  formalism  stand.  That 
is  commonlv  referred  to  as  designing  from  the  inside  out   \X'e 
partners  each  have  our  biases,  but  that  framework  is  quite  strong 
even  though  it  might  not  appear  to  be. 

A  constant  communication  about  design  issues  goes  on  about 
each  project.  \\'e  don't  sit  down  every  week  at  noon  on  Tuesday 
and  talk  about  a  project.  But  when  any  ot  us  gets  stuck  or  has  a 
peculiar  or  interesting  problem,  we  usually  irv  to  involve  the 
others   Anil  we  observe  what's  going  on  simply  bv  wandering 
around   I  may  wander  past  Cieorges  desk  when  lies  working  on 


"One  thing  that  is  dangers 
about  systems  or  'isms '  is 
that  as  soon  as  you  use  th< 
word  or  phrases,  you're  tr 
ped.  Around  here  we're  m 
ambiguous.  There's  a  grea 
reluctance  and  resistance  i 
define  things" 

—  C./v/'/o  D< 


THE  CANNERY,  SAN  HAN*   -,<  o,  1966 
The  Connef  y  wos  o  loioi  'i?(  onMruc 
iiO"  thoi  converted  ihe  Del  Monie  t'uii 
conne'y  in'o  o  reioil  center  ot  Ftshe* 
mon's  Whorl    At  the  t>me,  no  model 
existed  for  o  rnulti  level  collection  ol 
shops  ond  restouronis   The  structural 
concept  used  gunited  concrete  »em 

(ofCing  1O  preserve  Ihe  easting  brif  k 

mosoniy  as  the  dominant  maienal 


ADL *!  E.  STEVENSON  COLLEGE, 

UNHVI  csiiY  01  CAIIIOVNIA,  SANIA 
CKU,*,  1966   The  tampus  olwoys  has 
emphasized  o  fesideni.al  atchiteclufol 
flavor  A  primary  goal  was  to  create  a 
congenial  ond  stimulating  environmem 
to  (osier  student  ond  faculty  interac 
tion   Also  the  college  needed  its  own 
identity,  bul  one  tho'  did  not  over 
power  the  oiher  campus  buildings   An 
informal,  residential  image  was 
created  ihrough  the  use  o(  shed 
rools.  expansive  gloss  and  trellises  as 
the  dommonl  forms 


MCPHEE  UNIVERSITY  UNION, 

CAI   '  .   iMA  Poi»'!  ',   HNilt     UNIVf  WM1  1, 

SAN  : .  s  ObiSt'O,  1970  The  program 

mc'v'r.T  an  outd.^ot  omphith<-O'0'   m 
ode  '  rr-  'o  ihe  usual  student  at  t.viiies 
Stiec  r.'  'he  campus  crosstoaJs,  ifn- 
spocr-  *vere  orgor"/ed  10  enci)uiriq(j 
paitcce  Through.  roihei  than  around 
the  Cv    3  ng    Powerful  sunglore  was 
hone  eo  with  massive  overhangs, 
ligh1  s'-e'ves  produced  o  pleasant 
mtef'C'  environment 


GAKFIELO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

SAN  ffc'AN-  is<  o,  1979  A  critical  n 
quircmeni  wos  thcii  the  school  III 
its  Telegraph  Hill  neicjhbofhood  b 
The  school's  unobtrusive  notuie  n 
result  of  ils  residenltal  chorodens 
cjf  mossing,  scale,  deioi's  and  me 
ials  The  building  steps  down  tl>e 
m  the  same  manner  ond  at  the  sc 
scale  as  adiommg  small  opafime 
buildings  The  stepping  allows  m( 
windows,  increased  natural  venlil 
lion,  daylight  ond  vtews 


"Wfc  all  get  involved,  to  some  degree,  in  every  project.  In  m 
mind,  the  projects  end  up  being  m  serendipity.  What  comes 
is  stronger  because  of  the  association  of  people/' 

—  Peter  Dodge,  E 


lulv 
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"We  til  owe  an  enormous 
debt  to  Joe  because  of  his 
perception  and  his  unflagging 
commitment  to  get  at  the  real 
essence  of  things;  respond  in 
some  intelligent  way,  unfet 
tered  by  stylistic  B.S.;  attempt 
to  solve  the  client  s  problem 
in  a  way  that  is  excellent  and 
of  a  high  quality." 

c.  MIA 


THI  HttMiTAGI,  RjiSiAN  HIII.  SAN 
FBA-J'   yo.  1979  Russion  Hill  is  one 
ol  the  most  h'S'O'  c  neighborhoods  m 
Ihe  ciiy.  with  o  o-ge  collection  of 
Willis  Poll"  ond  Ju;>o  Morgon  buildings 
The  site  become  the  loco'  pomi  of  the 
struggle  to  teep  h<gh  r  •*  structures 
out  ol  trodilionoi  resiocntiol  neighbor 
hoods,  when  o  court  order  wos  ob- 
tomed  to  prevent  o  proposed  22  story 
tower  from  being  built  The  lond  wos 
purchosed  by  o  neighbor  who  wos 
determined  ihot  the  use  of  Ihe  site 
should  be  compotible  with  Ihe  smoll 
scote  irodiiton  estobtished  by  Willis 
Folk's  buildings   The  hermitoge  con 
dominiums  reflect  elements  of  Joseph 
Worcester's  steeply  gobled,  shingle 
sided  houses  doting  to  the  late  1880s. 
ond  complement  the  historic  fobnc  of 
the  neighborhood 


SNOW  PAKK  AND  Siw»  LAKI  CIN- 
TtBS,  Dfi»  VAitt*  Rtbon.  PAK  GIV. 
UIAH.  1981   The  design  ol  mo  lust 
lodges  set  the  tone  for  the  whole 
resort  development   Eitenor  motei  niK 
were  rougt-  sawn,  western  red  ceH  i'. 
stonewoii<  nnd  dark  cloy  hie  roofs 
The  structure  wos  of  massive  hond 
peeled  timber  logs  ond  heavy  limber 
framing 


a  design  problem  and  he'll  lalk  about  it    ll  1  can  contribute  at 
that  moment  I  do   And  vice  versa  That's  the  way  the  collabora 
tion  happens  It's  informal  and  random  in  terms  ot  energy  and 
focus  But  over  a  long  period  ot  time,  us  very  constant 

Chuck:  \\'e  believe  th.it  the  client  knows  more  about  his  business 
than  we  do  \\'e  listen  10  what  the  client's  needs  are.  That  be 
comes  the  stutt  out  ot  which  the  design  is  made.  I  concentrate- 
on  making  sure  that  I  don't  substitute  my  will  or  my  intention- 
tor  those  ol  the  client.  Thai's  a  very  delicate  thing  because,  at 
some  point,  you  have  to  assert  your  intentions.  The  Italian  archi 
tea  Ciian  Carlo  di  Carlo  said  thai  the  client  and  the  architect 
grow  together  in  building  a  project.  \\'e  try  to  enroll  the  client 
in  what  we  e  doing 

What  design  issues  do  you  discuss  among  yourselves  when  you 
talk  about  architecture? 

Joe:  As  with  everything,  it  depends.  You  never  gel  a  straight 
answer  The  issues  th.it  ivlaic  to  the  physical  environment,  the 
setting  — be  it  a  cultural,  political,  or  physical  setting   I'lagnutic 
things   It  varies  with  the  time  anil  the  project. 

Peter:  \\'e  don't  talk  about  aesthetics  At  least  not  in  a  conscious, 
focused  way.  This  is  beautiful,  that  isn't,  or  this  is  post-modern, 
that  isn't. 

\\'e  don't  talk  about  aesthetics  the  way  the  magaxines  talk 
about  ii.  in  stylistic  terms.  Formal  bits  anil  pieces  become  impor 
tant  to  maga/ines  because  they're  analy/ing  architecture  Ironi 
the  outside.  They  can  haidlv  get  away  Irom  that,  they  have  got 
to  talk  about  what  they  see.  Km  when  we're  thinking  about  a 
design,  it's  evolving. 

In  .1  very  earl\  article.  |oe  said  that  beaut)  is  a  consequence  of 
solving  the  problem  \XV  attempt  to  Itnd  all  those  parameters 
that  have  a  strong  cll<vt  on  what  we're  doing.  The  design  evolves 
out  ol  the  process  ol  flunking  about  the  problem. 

George:  \\'e  do  talk  .iluttii  aesthetics  in  terms  ol  the  feeling  ol  a 
room,  the  right  proportions  ol  a  room,  the  character  ol  a  gar 
den  Those  are  dillcrcnt  kinds  ol  aesthetics.  I  low  do  you  decide 
how  big  the  room  is  going  to  be.1*  Somebody  has  to  have  an  idea 
about  the  most  appropriate  use  lor  it.  Some  people  want  little 
rooms  and  some  want  big  rt>oms.  Those  are  all  design  problems. 

Joe:  \\'e  like  to  approach  everything  as  if  it's  new,  but  we  don't 
like  to  be  stupid  about  it.  The  preservation  ol  innocence  is 
important  —  the  preservation  of  freshness,  of  looking  for  sub 
tleties  1  don't  believe  that  one  is  forced  to  try  to  make  every 
thing  different,  because  I  don't  think  things  are  that  different. 
Chuck:  People  have  said  that  our  system  is  "no  system."  I  don't 
think  that's  true,  because  you  can't  build  anything  it  you  don't 
think  in  a  fairly  systematic  way.  Once  you  figure  out  what  you 
want  to  do,  you  have  to  be  very  systematic  in  putting  together  a 
set  ot  documents  that  the  contractor  can  build  from. 

There  are  a  lot  of  systems  in  the  office.  They  may  not  be 
written  down,  but  one  of  the  advantages  of  not  writing  them 
down  is  that  they  can  be  quickly  changed. 

Is  it  still  possible  for  someone  to  come  into  this  firm  looking 
for  something  to  do  and  to  end  up  »s  •  partner? 

Chuck:  We  haven't  honestly  dealt  with  the  issue  of  succession. 
We've  had  a  lot  of  great  associates  here  and  over  the  last  year 
we've  lost  three  of  them.  They  got  to  be  senior  associates,  but 
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MONTIMY  BAT  AQUARIUM,  M: 

"E«f*,    1984    Unlike  mony  cortemp 

o'y  aquariums,  this  was  mtendea 
focus  on  the  mor>ne  ecoiogv  of  c 

Single  region  — Monte'ey  Ba>   one 

shoreline  The  Cannery  Row  site  > 
sensitive  bo^h  ecologtcol'v  one  N 
ica'ly  The  oquorium  mcorpO'O'es 
some  of  the  old  Hovden  Connerv 
build'ngs  mlo  O  new  set  of  buildi" 

providing  130,000  square  feet  of 
mfenor  space,  mclud-ng  exh.bi'  01 
on  auditorium,  fes'ouront.  classro 
oHices  and  research  facilities 


FOREST  HILL  STATION,  $<••-.  ft-Ar. 
CISCO.  1985  The  MUNt  Mt-tro  $y< 
constructed  a  new  unde'g'OuncJ  I 
route  and  stations  as  port  o*  the 
Market  Street  Renovation  o*  the  B 
system  that  runs  under  Market  Sir 
through  Son  Franoscos  cent-o!  bi 
ness  district  The  sto'ion  was  a  "n 
mol"  reconstruction,  preserv.ng  tfi 
existing  early  20lh  century  neo-d< 
stodon  above  grade  and  tef-ntshii 
the  tunnel  ploi'orms  60  'en  below 
grade  with  a  minimum  o'  bt'uctur( 
change  ft  was  necessary  to  cons 
a  new  bank  of  elevotO'S  fo'  the  ir 
bound  plo'form.  m  an  easting  spl 
plotlorni  configuration  (with  the  I' 
m  (he  middle"  This  required  a  nei 
buildmg  odd-t'On  a!  the  surface  tc 
enclose  the  elevators  the  ?  lobby 
equipment  This  bu'ld'ng  was  Je 
signed  to  molch  the  euslmg  st-uc1 
(Jomt  Venture  wdh  Ruthe'io'd 
Chekene 1 


UFI  SCIINCES  BUILDING,  M  MS 
CotiEGf.  OAMAND   1985  This  23 
square  tool  renovation/addition  n 
quired  gutting  the  original  1940s  I 
Sciences  Building,  leaving  only  tht 
extenor  shell  and  roof   New  orchi 
lural,  mechanical  and  electrical  $> 
(ems  were  provided  and  the  struc 
frame  was  setsmicalfy  upgraded 
addition  included  5,000  square  ie 
new  infill  space  designed  to  har 
monize  with  the  original  building 
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Pnrr:  I've  always  thought  of  this 
place  as  an  intellectual  center.  We 
talk  about  people  learning  through 
osmosis  — we  expect  people  to 
listen  to  what  is  going  on.  We 
expect  them  to  go  to  the  jobs  that 
•re  under  construction  to  learn 
everything  they  can.  And  we 
certainly  learn  from  the  bright 
people  here. 

Georft:  Over  the  years,  this  place 
has  had  interesting  people  work 
here.  We  like  diversity,  people  who 
have  a  lot  of  interests.  This  is  more 
than  just  a  place  to  come  to  work, 
it's  a  meeting  place.  That  reflects 
in  the  kind  of  work  we  do  here. 

Joe    We  have  a  library  here  that's 
probably  as  good  as  some  academic 
libraries  on  building  research.  We 
know  whai's  going  on.  We  try  to 
understand  the  conventional  wis 
dom  and  what's  behind  it.  Very 
often  conventional  wisdom  isn't 
right.  Tristram  Shandy  says  it's 
better  to  get  a  fact  tenth  hand 
rather  than  the  original,  because 
a  tenth  hand  fact  has  stood  the  test 
of  lime. 


the>  could  never  see  getting  their  name  on  the  door.  1  pers< 
think  the  right  person  could  grow  and  become  a  partner.  ' 
thai  would  be  a  long  process,  probably  take  eight  or  ten  \ 
Basically,  people  come  here  for  a  three  to  five  year  stin' 
wry  rare  that  somebody  comes  here  who  doesn't  work  o 
because  we're  very  careful  about  who  we  hire.  We  don't  i 
personnel  manager  who  screens  interviews.  A  person  sh> 
and  the  associates  talk  to  him  first  and  then  the  partners 
him,  so  we're  sure  about  who  it  is  we're  hiring.  People  a 
here  and  they  work  like  hell;  they  learn  a  lot  and  then  p<.        'o 
form  their  own  offices. 

Joe:  I  worked  for  Gardner  Dailey.  Gardner  went  to  a  do 
one  day,  got  some  bad  news  and  jumped  off  the  Golden 
Bridge.  When  that  happened  he  left  an  office  of  damn  ; 
people,  but  they  had  no  share  in  the  whole  thing.  He  h 
done  anything  about  the  notion  of  succession. 

I'm  not  contemplating  crapping  out,  but  at  the  same  :          ne 
of  the  important  decisions  is  to  recognize  the  people  wli.       vc 
been  around  ;ind  contributed.  The  continuity  is  going  to  ! 
continuity  ot  uk-.ix  What  we  would  like  to  continue  is  the  kind 
of  working  environment  that  this  place  has  been.  I  hope  thai 
things  we  think  are  important  will  rub  off  on  the  other  people 
who  do  the  same  thing  and  get  the  same  pleasure  out  of  it. 

Chuck:  Joe  has  been  doing  a  lot  of  lecturing  lately,  and  the 
result  has  been  a  lot  of  shared  consideration  of  our  ideas.  I 
would  like  the  firm  to  carry  on,  too.  Succeed  itself.  But  1  also 
recognise  th.u  it  will  evolve  and  change — the  world  changes 
constantly.  1  just  hope  that  the  basic  ideas  that  have  come  trom 
Joe— he  has  been  the  inspiration  for  us— will  continue 


HIAIIH  SciiNCIS  LIMAIV,  UNIVEB 
Silt  Of  CAufO«NiA.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
1986  The  120.000  squore  loo!  library 
will  house  extensive  specialized  col 
lections  on  live  levels  arranged  to 
optimize  student  use,  (acuity  research 
and  stall  operation   Integration  ol 
extensive  computer  and  telecom 
networks,  such  as  on-line  catalogs, 
dictated  o  flexible  design   A  variety  ol 
reading  spaces  was  provided,  all  with 
excellent  acoustics  and  quality  ol 
light    The  exterior  massing  steps  down 
with  its  sloping  site,  comfortably 
resolving  the  disparate  scale  and 
character  ol  the  campus  along  Par 
nassus  Avenue  with  the  homes  along 
Third  Avenue 


PIUSIUIY  MAMSON  t  Sutao 
L»IA*Y.  SAN  FSANOSCO.  1986  This 
library,  part  ol  Son  Francisco's  largest 
low  lirm,  houses  60,000  volumes  and 
is  the  mom  reference  for  the  firm's 
more  than  400  attorneys   Since  its 
expansion,  o  dramatic  increase  m  use 
has  been  realized   Situated  on  the 
20th  and  21  si  floors  of  the  Chevron 
Building  in  Son  Francisco's  financial 
district,  the  library  occupies  o  former 
cafeteria  space  The  two  large  reading 
rooms  ore  ringed  by  continuous 
balconies  containing  window  seats 
between  the  bonks  of  bookshelves 
Levels  ore  connected  by  o  circular 
stair 


I.A.B.  MOTOM,  SAN  RAIAFI.  1986 
This  highly  visible  building  was  de 
signed  to  symbolize  the  product. 
Mercedes  Benz.  and  the  design  ol  the 
cor  itsell   The  exterior  finish  of  bent 
silver  metal  presents  o  theater -like 
proscenium  arch  that  dramatizes  to 
the  passer-by,  in  a  split  second,  whot 
trie  building  displays 
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George:  Frequently  we  have  aftc 
noon  seminars  to  talk  about  vari 
projects.  The  design  team  curnm 
nicatrs  about  what  we  are  tryinj 
to  do.  The  cessions  tend  10  mak 
you  pause  and  think  about  what 
happened.  That  re-evaluation  he 
you  to  grow.  So  many  things  yoi 
do  and  just  forget  about  if  you 
don't  talk  to  anybody.  Being  for 
to  talk  about  design  developmer 
to  be  accountable,  is  a  good  proc< 


RAMISIS  II  EXHIBITION,  Peovo. 
U'»M.  1986  The  insiolloiion  of  this 
exhibition  m  the  Monte  I   Beon 
Museum  ot  Bnghom  Young  University 
for  the  Deportment  ot  Ancient  Studies 
required  that  lighting  background 
walls  and  enclosures  create  o  mood 
and  illusion  suitable  (or  these  ancient 
objects  The  local  point  of  the  exhibit  — 
two  large  artifacts  —  occupied  the 
central  space  Background  walls  and 
enclosures  were  configured  to  portray 
the  temple  sites  as  they  exist  today  A 

temporary  visitor's  pavilion  in  the 

Egyptian  style  was  built  ol  plywood 
exterior  walls  with  o  vinyl  stucco 
coatmg  finish  to  simulate  the  mud. 
brick,  and  sandstone  character  ol  the 
Nile  Valley 


Members  of  the  AIA 's  Firm  of  the  Year 
arc  luriim  S   Ahm;m.  AIA.  < \tnnn-  I. 
Bolmcier.  (ik-nnis  M    Hri^v  NLnpirei 
Chu  l.matuni.  lev*-  <  :<>\ .  i  ii.ui,  .  M 
Davis,  AIA.  Ulwanl  Dean.  Helen 
IVgenhiirdi.  IVu-r  II    Dixlue.  I:AIA. 
|o»eph  l-lshemk.  I  AIA.  Kenneth  » 
Uirnson.  AIA.  lohn  I.    I  Uip.  AIA 
kennelh  I    llammonv  l;imes  \Y  llj*nn£x 
AIA.  CieoriteVC  llomsey.  FAIA.  Rohm 
I     K-n    Ashoke  Keir .  Mary  D    Kudvr. 
Llcanor  S    Lc-c.  C.jrol  |    Muiuki 
James  P  McLane.  111.  Massi  Moini 
Lisa  Y.  Nagai.  Kafael  ( )Vum.  Dennis  O 
Olcrn,  Cicely  Reynolds.  Edward  N 
Rubin.  Tudd  A   Sklar.  Lyrinda  C 
Snyderman.  Dcbra  A   Sunksi.  Elizabeth 
G   Sullivan.  Alice  Blake  Tokars:  Bernardo 
R  Urquieta.  Marporie  C  Wild.  Michael 
S.  Keller.  Etick  N  Valenzuela.  and 
Noreen  P  Murphy 


"A  problem  today  is  th»t  everything  is  frenetic,  everybody 
wants  instant  payoff.  People  feel  that  if  they  haven 't  become 
partner  in  two  years,  it's  not  going  to  happen.  Unfortunately 
life  moves  a  little  bit  slower  than  that.  Around  here,  to  be  at 
associate  or  a  future  partner  you  really  have  to  prove  yourse 
One  consultant  said  to  me  that  Joe  picked  us  all  for  very  spi 
cific  reasons.  That's  true,  but  we've  all  earned  our  spurs  in 
some  pretty  tough  situations." 

— Charles  Dtit-'is,  A 
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JOB  INDEX 

What  follows  is  an  index  to  jobs  discussed  in  the  Esherick  oral  history. 
The  fira  of  Esherick,  Homsey,  Dodge  &  Davis  keeps  a  job  list  against 
which  this  has  been  compared.  A  Job  list  based  on  the  numbered  files 
given  to  the  Documents  Collection  of  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  College  of  Environmental  Design  Library  was  also  Bade 
available,  against  which  this  index  was  compared.   In  using  job  lists  as 
chronological  guides  to  doing  the  Esherick  oral  history  it  soon  became 
apparent  there  were  a  few  problems  with  the  reliability  of  the  numbering 
system.   This  list  is  included  only  as  an  index  for  readers  of  the  oral 
history. 


Ackerman,  James  and  Mildred  (Berkeley  15418),  171ff-199,  514,  661 

Albert  Field  Recreation  Center  (San  Rafael  #4818),  311-313 

Alden,  Holt  (Los  Altos  #4903),  327-328 

Allen,  Frank  Howard  (unbuilt  #4101),  135,  200-201,  429 

Allen  &  Rice  (Belvedere  Lagoon  #5309),  406,  429 

American  Homes  (Sacramento  #5003),  333 

Arequipa  Sanitorium  (Fairfax  #4810),  294,  308 

Avansino  (with  Dailey  1941),  146 

Bacci,  Roland  and  Bev  (#6501),  660-662 

Ball,  George  (unbuilt  #4102),  200 

Baum.  Art  (#5505),  277,  414 

Beardslee,  Robert  (Stockton  #5209),  355 

Bechtel,  Kenneth  (with  Dailey  1939),  143-144 

Beck  (Mill  Valley  #6001),  167-168,  460-461,  463 

Bergin,  Hans  (Kent  Woodlands  #5409),  280 

Berliner  (with  Dailey  1939),  141 
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Bernak,  Gordon  and  Dolores  (Oakland  #6102),  278,  391,  395-396,  423,  450, 
527ff-546 

Best,  Dan  (Woodland  #5616),  424-425 

Bewley,  Ross  and  Margaret  (Stockton  #5210),  328,  355-356 

Blanch! ,  Archie  (San  Francisco  #4636),  220 

Borregard  (Berkeley  #5205),  354 

Botsford,  Constantine  &  Gardner  (San  Francisco  #5804,  #6201),  418-419, 
448,  493 

Bradley,  John  L.  and  Gay  (Tahoe  #4723),  281-283,  357,  482;  (Hillsborough 
#5014,  #5303),  345 

Brantman,  William  and  Joyce  (Tiburon  #4708,  #5203),  224,  353 

Brazil  Building,  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  (with  Dailey) ,  101 

Brewery  (Whitefish  MT  recent),  404 

Bridge  (Belvedere  #5516),  416 

Bridgnan,  Jack  and  Peggy  (Belvedere  #4803),  301-302 

Brown,  Claire  (with  Dailey  1939),  143,  146 

Brown,  Detlef  (Stockton  #4907),  328 

Brown,  Hillyer  (with  Dailey  1937),  142 

Buck  (Lake  Tahoe  #5419),  408-409 

Burgess  (Fair  Oaks  #4909  unbuilt),  187,  329-330 

Buraan  (#5421),  410 

Busher,  W.P.  (with  Dailey  1938?),  142 

Byrne  (#4613  unbuilt),  215 

Cahill,  Robert  (San  Francisco  #5013),  344-345,  661 

Cal  Poly  Student  Union  (1970),  599ff-607 

Caldwell,  Jim  and  Kay  (Woods  Lake  1938?),  169-170 
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Caldvell,  Emmett  (Voodside  #5100),  345 

California  State  Archives  (Sacramento  recent),  404,  510,  614-615,  App.A 
70-76 

Campbell,  William  A.  and  Marty  (Fair  Oaks  #4612),  210-212,  226-227,  329, 
337,  347,  424,  668 

Caapbell,  Don  (Palo  Alto  #4811),  308 

Cannery  (San  Francisco  1965),  388,  411-412,  428-430,  553ff-571,  App.A  7, 
21-22,  24-25,  42,  62-63,  75;  Very  Very  Terry  Jerry,  562-563 

Cappeller  (Belvedere  #5617),  425 

Camel  Valley  (Pacific  Union  developers,  recent),  656-658 

Gary  (Hill  Valley  #6003),  91,  397,  459,  461,  464ff-476,  490,  533,  535, 
631,  App.A  17-21.  56 

Chaaberlaln,  Ross  (#4727  unbuilt),  284a 

Church  of  Christ  the  Savior,  418 

Citroen  Showroom  (San  Francisco  #5906),  456-457 

Cohen,  Arthur  and  Sally  (San  Francisco  #4817),  196,  311,  336 

Concord  Residence  House  (#87207),  516-520 

Cornwall,  Bruce  (with  Dalley  1939),  143 

Crocker  Art  Center  (Sacramento  #6207),  498-499 

Culebra  Terrace  (San  Francisco  #6204,  #6211,  #6212),  68-69,  410-411, 
500-503,  App.A  29-30 

Daly,  Charles  (Eureka  #5212),  356-357 

Daniel*,  George  (Piedmont  #5105),  348 

Daphne  (Hillsborough  #5301  unbuilt),  357 

David  (with  Dailey  1941),  148-149 

de  Latour,  George  (Rutherford  #4608),  209 

Dennis,  Reid  and  Peggy  (Eastman  remodel  #6008),  352-353,  480-481 
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D«rn,  John  (Belmont  #5011),  343 

Dollar,  Stanley  (Pleasant  Hill  #4631),  218-219 

Eastman,  Ben  (Woodside  #5201,  later  Dennis  #6008),  352-353,  480-481 

Eliaser,  Maurice  (San  Francisco  #5109),  181,  351,  356 

Erikson  (Belmont  #5004  unbuilt),  334 

Esherick,  Margaret  (Chestnut  Hill  #5604),  419-420 

Esherick,  Lisa  (studio),  146 

Esherick,  Joseph  (Kent  Woodlands  #4912),  166-167,  331 

Filoli  (Woodside  #5903),  332,  455,  664 

Fisher,  Sid-Harlow  (spec  houses  #5610),  417 

Ford,  Lawrence  and  Ditsy  (San  Francisco  #4704),  220 

Ford,  Tirey  (Carmel  Valley  with  Dailey  1939),  143-144,  147,  153 

Franck,  Thomas  (Woodside  #5506),  414-415 

Frank,  Richard  and  Margaret  (San  Francisco  #4822),  322,  335-336 

Frank,  Fred  and  Helen  Zellerbach  (San  Francisco  #5211),  356,  415,  450 

Frohlich,  Irving  (San  Rafael  #4705),  223-224,  461-462,  482-483 

Gallo,  Joe  (Livingston  #4823) ,  322-324,  327,  494-495,  667 

Gallo,  Ernest  (with  Dailey  1941,  Modesto  #4605),  141,  145,  209,  322,  667 

Gallo,  Joe  and  Ophelia  (Modesto  #7601),  322,  667-558 

Gallo,  To«  (#9419),  475-476,  478 

Gassaan,  Edward  (Palo  Alto  #5009),  341-343,  493 

Genn,  To«  and  Nancy  (recent),  478,  588 

Ghirardelli,  Ynez  (with  Dailey,  1939),  143 

Gibson,  George  (Fair  Oaks  #5102),  347 
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Goldman,  Richard  and  Rhoda  (San  Francisco  #5008),  167,  335-341,  626 
Goldstein,  Barcelux  &  Goldstein,  277 
Goldstein,  Bert  (San  Francisco  #4717),  224-225 
Goss  (with  Dalley  #3901  unbuilt),  200 

Grant,  Spencer  and  Berenice  Roth  (#5206),  354-355;  (Hlllsborough  #5612), 
424,  432,  455,  475,  664 

Grill,  Joaquin  (Oakland  #4621),  216 

Guide  Dogs  School  for  the  Blind  (Marln  #4630) ,  217 

Hale,  Prentis  Cobb  (San  Francisco  #4702),  220 

Hamilton,  Edward  (Belmont  #5907),  457 

Harrington,  Don  (Stockton  #4726),  284 

Hart,  Janes  D.  (Berkeley  #4815),  309 

Hartzell,  Ethel  and  Ed  (Sonoma  County  #5904),  455-456 

Hell,  Walter  (with  Dailey  1941),  147 

Heller,  Clarence  (Atherton  #5801) ,  215,  447-448,  663 

Herzl  Memorial  Competition  (#5103),  347 

Hewlett,  Louise  (Berkeley  #5807) ,  111,  449-450,  530,  610 

Hiatt  (with  Dailey,  Modesto),  141 

Hobbs,  Charles  (with  Dailey  1940),  144 

Holt,  Harry  and  Jean  (Stockton  #4626),  129ff-132,  135,  217,  227,  420 

Holt,  Parker  (Stockton  #5605) ,  420-421 

Hubbard  (Ross  #5708),  433 

Hudson  (with  Dailey,  Monterey  1936),  141 

Hulsh,  Grenville  (Berkeley  #  4730),  284a 

Jurs,  Bob  and  Shirley  (Orinda  #5104),  348 
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Kane,  Jo«  (Sausalito  #5214),  357 

Kelham,  Bruce  (San  Francisco  #4725),  283-284,  305-306,  412-413 

Kentfield  Shopping  Center  (#4606  unbuilt),  209 

Kesten,  Homer  (Inverness  #6208),  499-500 

Kibbey,  Mead  and  Nancy  Turner  (Sacramento  #5606),  421-423 

Kinball,  William  (Kent  Woodlands  #5010),  342 

Kneedler,  Dorothy  (San  Francisco  #4812),  308 

La  Paz,  30 

Larsen,  Nils  and  Tito  (San  Francisco  #6010),  481-482 

Lehman  (Kent  Woodlands  #6004),  460,  473-475 

Leventritt  (Sansalito  #4813  unbuilt),  309 

Levin,  Dan  (San  Francisco  #4731),  286 

Lewis,  HacBoyle,  and  Fran  (Belvedere  #4614),  215 

Lezin,  Norman  and  Margaret  Salz  (Santa  Cruz  #5208),  355 

Lilienthal  (San  Francisco  #4904),  328 

Lowe  (San  Francisco  #6104),  489,  493 

Lubin,  Al  (Woodside  #5507),  415,  450 

Lyon,  Richards  P.  (Oakland  #5709),  433-434 

MacChesney  (San  Rafael  #4905  unbuilt) ,  328 

Mantegani,  Peter  (Belvedere  #5607),  279-280,  423 

Maritime  Service  Training  Center  (#4632),  219 

Martin,  Leonard  and  Susie  (Ross  #5706),  428-430 

Maslach,  George,  and  Doris  (Sea  Ranch  #8306),  586 

Mathieson,  George  (San  Rafael  #59107),  407 
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Maupin  (Fresbi  #4721  unbuilt),  227,  281 

McCoy  (Kent  Woodland*  #4719),  225-227,  278,  343,  461 

McGuire  (Stinson  Beach  #8114),  265-266,  (San  Francisco  |6401) 

Mclntyre,  Winnie  and  Henry  (Hillsborough  15803),  439ff-446,  455-456, 
525,  App.A  58 

McLeod,  Don  and  Jo  (Belvedere  #6007),  187-188,  524-526 
Merchant  Marine  Cadet  School  (with  Dailey) ,  145-146,  149 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  John  (Lake  Tahoe  #4722),  137,  160ff-165,  305-306 
Monterey  Maritime  Museum  (#8824),  630 

Monterey  Bay  Aquarium  (1984),  109,  314-316,  630-631,  App.A  64;  Phase  2, 
App.A  40,  72 

Museum  of  Creativity  (recent),  597-598 

New  England  Aquarium,  316 

Nevgard,  Kurt  medical  offices  (San  Francisco  #5111),   351-352 

Norton,  Henry  K.  (San  Rafael  #4819),  320-322 

O'Day,  Charles  (San  Francisco  #4814),  309,  412 

Oestreicher,  Don  (#6605),  612-613 

Ovens  (Sausalito  with  Dailey  1939),  100-101,  140,  332 

Pacific  Overseas  Import  Co.  (#5422),  411 

Palo  Alto  Unitarian  Church  (#5602),  417-418 

Pan  American  (Oakland  #5410),  407-408 

Perry,  nee  Worn  (Sausalito  #4915),  332 

Pier  39  (recent),  317 

Pike  (San  Bruno  #5304),  357 

Pillsbury,  Philip  (San  Francisco  #5302),  357 
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Pl*n  Book  (#4741),  287 

Playhouse  Repertory  Company  (San  Francisco  #5415) ,  408 

Praia  Grande  (Portugal  1970-1972  unbuilt),  651-656,  App.A  17,  64-69 

Prusiner,  Stanley  lab  (recent),  95 

RAfi  Motors  (San  Rafael  #7510),  662 

Revere  Copper  and  Brass  Co.  (demonstration  homes  #4802),  288-289,  303, 
333,  627 

Roberts,  George  (recent),  448 

Romano,  Dan  (Kent  Woodlands  #6614),  609-612 

Roos  (San  Francisco  4(5902),  453-454 

Rose,  Rob  (Sausalito  #4921),  333 

Ross  Community  Center  (#4733,  #52047),  286,  354 

Rossi,  Cal  (recent),  660-661 

Roth,  Lurline  Matson  (1965  and  since),  332,  355,  455,  475,  664-666 

Royce,  John  (Paradise  Cove  #4602),  201-203 

Salz,  A.K.  (#5512),  416 

Samson,  Rudy  (with  Dailey  1939),  140 

San  Rafael  Fire  Department  (#5012),  343-344 

Sangiacomo,  Angelo,  builder  (San  Francisco  #6216),  503,  601 

Schapps,  John  (San  Francisco  #4624),  216 

Schlesinger  (San  Francisco  #5106),  349 

Sea  Ranch  (1965  and  beyond) ,  179-181,  462,  559-560,  571ff-591,  598, 
App.A  53-55 

Shasta  Forest  Co  (#4809),  304,  306 

Shrem,  Jan  and  Mitsuko  (Napa  #8966),  325;  Wheary  house,  485-486 
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Smith,  Fred  and  Libby  Gatov  (Kentfield  #4603),  208-209 

Smith,  R.  K.  (Orlnda  #4713),  224 

Snow  Park,  Deer  Valley  Resort  (1981),  629,  App.A  36,  45 

Squaw  Valley  (#4806),  306-307,  334 

Starr,  Allen  and  Maria  (San  Jose  #5108),  350-351 

Steffanides  (Piedaont  #6002),  463-464 

Stockholm,  Maryanna  Gerbode  Shaw  (San  Francisco  #8620),  260,  265-266, 
310-311,  473,  614 

Summers,  Burt  and  Edie  (Hillsborough  #5101).  346,  451 

Taiwan  National  Aquarium  (recent),  317 

Tardy,  Lauriston  (San  Rafael  #4601  unbuilt),   207-208 

Tenderloin  School  (recent),  40-41,  63-65,  274,  394,  445,  516,  521,  590, 
648-650 

Thompson,  Clint  (Modesto  #5901),  450ff-453 

Town  and  Country  Club  (San  Francisco  #5006),  334 

Tiegland  (#5160),  413 

Tobin,  Michael  (Hillsborough  #5404),  407,  App.A  57-58 

Turko-Persian  Rug  Company  (#4919),  333 

UC  Berkeley,  Jones  Child  Study  Center  (#5710),  270-271,  434-439 

UC  Berkeley  Doe  and  Moffitt  libraries  (recent),  236-238,  404,  App.A  70 

UC  Berkeley  Management  Science  Lab  (#6510),  550-552,  669 

UC  Berkeley  Pelican  Building  (#5515),  270-274,  416,  App.A  75 

UC  Berkeley  Vurster  Hall  (1965),  39,  51,  235,  286,  554,  App.A  10,  24 

UC  Santa  Cruz,  marine  biology  station,  314-315 

UC  Santa  Cruz,  Stevenson  College  (1965),  590ff-597,  App.A  24 
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University  YWCA  (Berkeley  #5707),  261-262,  270,  431-433,  468 

Walker,  Brooks  and  Marge  (Lake  Tahoe  #4805),  304-306;  (San  Francisco 
15609),  423 

Welgel,  Stanley  (San  Francisco  #4739),  286,  336,  413-414;  (Atherton 
#6219),  526 

Wheary,  Gene  and  Cynthia  Towne  (San  Francisco  #6103),  220,  446,  460, 
484-486,  493 

Whitman,  Tanla  (San  Francisco  #5704),  427-428 

Wieser  (Kentfleld  #5522) ,  416-417,  429,  474 

Wiper,  Thomas  and  Sibyl  (Sausallto  #4824,  #5000),  325-327,  332,  333 

Women's  Athletic  Club  (San  Francisco  #4716),  224 

Zaf faronl  (recent) ,  663 

Zannon,  Louis  (Sausallto  #4607  unbuilt),  209 

Zook,  Ed  (#4609  unbuilt),  209 


INDEX--Joseph  Esherick 
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Aalto,  Aino,  293-295 

Aalto,  Alvar,  75,  86,  292-298, 

App.  A  32 

Abercrombie,  M.J.L.,  124,  376 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade,  58-59 
Ackoff,  Russell  L.,  383,  App.  A  10 
ACLU  (American  Civil  Liberties 
Union),  Northern  California,  94- 
95 
ADA  (Americans  with  Disabilities 

Act),  240,  513ff-523 
Ahoy,  Chris,  App.  A  65 
AIA  (American  Institute  of 
Architects):  Architectural  Press, 
401-402;  Committee  on  Design, 
299-300;  Gold  Medal,  634ff-640, 
App.  A  40-44;  San  Francisco 
chapter,  92-93,  228ff-250; 
Whitney  Young  Award,  249 
Aird,  Robert  B. ,  93 
Alexander,  Christopher,  373 
Alexander,  Robert,  572,  623 
Allen,  Frank  Howard,  406 
Allen  &  Rice  (developers),  406, 

429 

Allen,  William  Stephen.   See 
Anshen  &  Allen. 
Allende,  Frank,  280-281 
Ando,  Tadao,  252,  445 
Anshen,  Robert.   See  Anshen  & 

Allen. 
Anshen  &  Allen,  140,  177,  206, 

266-267 

Anthony,  Kathy,  374 
Anthony,  Earle  C.,  271-274 
aquariums,  109,  314-318,  405,  621, 

App.  A  23,  40,  47,  53,  71 
Architectural  Forum,  150,  289,  353 
Architectural  Record,  App.  A  9, 

43,  48 

architecture:  architectural 
photography,  400-405,  613-614, 
616;  computers  in,  96,  330,  364- 
365,  383,  424,  552-553;  and 


fires,  181-182,  232,  587-589;  for 

the  disabled,  513ff-523;  women 

in,  157-159,  477-478 
Armstrong,  Beth,  219,  224,  341 
Armstrong,  Carter  &  Kenyon 

(decorators),  219,  341,  485 
Atkinson,  Valentine,  404 
atomic  bomb,  122-123 

Baer,  Morley  (photographer),  400, 

402,  527 

Bakewell  &  Brown  (architects),  232 
Bakewell,  John,  165 
Balderston,  Fred,  669 
Barragan,  Luis,  480 
Barrett  and  Hilp  (construction), 

277-278,  414 

Basalt  Rock  Co.,  149,  285-286 
Batson,  Oscar,  3-4,  8-9,  37 
Baum,  Art,  277,  414 
Bay  Area  (architectural) 

tradition,  104-106,  169,  171-172, 

207,  242,  App.  B  lff-9 
Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Center, 

Summer  Architects  Program,  63 
Baylis,  Douglas,  226,  312,  341 
Beaux  Arts  architecture,  training, 

tradition,  3-4,  10,  29,  42,  47- 

49,  57,  179,  188,  244,  364-366, 

381,  442,  577 
Beebe,  Bruce,  App.  A  7 
Beeby,  Tom,  252,  657 
Banfi,  Belgiojoso,  Peressutti,  and 

Rogers  (BBPR,  architects),  490 
Belluschi,  Pietro,  76,  617-618 
Belvedere,  California,  187,  215, 

301-302,  353,  406,  416,  425,  524- 

526 

Bender,  Richard,  381,  589 
Bennett,  William  J.  (secretary  of 

education),  399,  516 
Bernard,  Vernon  (contractor),  111, 

449-450 
Bernardi,  Theodore,  261,  592 
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Berry,  David  R.,  119 

Besig,  Ernest,  94 

Betsky,  Aaron,  632 

Bishop,  Elizabeth,  174-175 

Black,  Andy,  503 

Bloom,  Allan,  The  Closing  of  the 

American  Mind,  516 
Boeke,  Al,  571-573,  581-584,  622 
Bohlin,  Peter  (Bohlin,  Cywinski, 

Jackson,  architects),  630 
Boorstin,  Daniel,  303 
Born,  Ernest,  114,  138,  151,  163 
Born,  Esther,  403 
Botsai,  Elmer,  239 
Botsford,  Dave,  418,  448 
Botta,  Mario,  154,  251ff-255,  460, 

672-673 

Boulding,  Kenneth,  376 
Bowles,  Chester,  423,  App.  A  10 
Braun,  Knecht  &  Heineman 

(chemists),  453 
Braun,  Ernie,  400,  402-403 
Breeze,  William  Norwood,  202,  355 
Briggs,  Glennis,  146 
Brown,  Arthur.   See  Bakewell  & 

Brown. 

Brown,  Denise  Scott,  639 
Brown,  Edmund  G.,  422 
Brown,  Phoebe,  308 
Buechi,  Georg,  246 
Bull,  Field,  Volkmann,  Stockwell 

(architects),  App.  A  51 

Cahill  Construction  Co.,  344 
Caldwell,  Edith,  570-571 
California  Arts  and  Architecture, 

292 
California  School  of  Art,  App.  A 

2,  13 
California  State  Art  Commission, 

615 
Callister,  Charles  Warren,  354, 

527,  592 
Cambridge  Seven  (architects), 

314ff-318 
Canty,  Don,  473 
Cardwell,  Kenneth,  363 
Carter,  Don,  App.  A  8,  53 


Carter,  Hannah  Locke  (Mrs. 

Edward),  345-346 
Carter,  Jean,  219,  224 
Castle  &  Cooke,  Oceanic 

Properties,  571-572,  584 
Cattini,  Alec,  566 
Chekene,  Stan,  418,  495,  554,  599 
Chermayeff,  Serge,  314ff-318 
Chicago  World's  Fair,  57 
Christo  (Christo  Javacheff),  656 
Church,  Thomas  B.,  105,  107,  148, 

226-227,  310,  345,  476,  566-567, 

573,  592,  App.  A  47 
Churchman,  West,  96,  383,  551, 

669,  App.  A  10 

Clarke,  Hervey,  137,  145,  283 
Coblentz,  William,  625 
Coe,  Jerry,  101 
Connoisseur  magazine,  516,  App.  A 

48 
Contini,  Edgardo,  77,  618,  App.  A 

13 

Corbett,  Mario,  205-206 
Cotini,  Alex,  107 
Coxhead,  Ernest  106  172,  671,  App. 

A  15 

Cram,  Ralph,  635 
Cranz,  Galen,  374 
Cret,  Paul,  4-5,  43-44,  84 
Crisman,  Ben,  110 
Crosby,  Bing,  556,  568 
Crosby  Helmich  (architects),  App. 

A  39 

Cross,  Hardy,  237,  317 
Cuff,  Dana,  373 
Cullen,  Kelly,  41 
Cunningham,  John  (Cunningham 

Group) ,  644 
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557,  566,  588,  641,  App.  B  6-8; 

Santa  Maria  de  Ovila  monastery, 

Golden  Gate  Park,  557,  App.  B  7-8 
Stein,  Clarence,  57 
Stein,  Joe,  206 
Steiner,  Bob,  217,  220 
Stern,  Robert  (architect),  657 
Sternfeld,  Harry,  5 
Stevens,  Wallace,  267 
Stewart's  Point  Rancheria  (Indian 

reservation) ,  584-585 
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Still,  Clyfford,  472,  App.  A  56 
Stiny,  George,  383 
Stockholm,  Charles  &  Sons 

(contractors),  142,  259-260 
Stone,  Edward  Durrell,  296-298, 

426 

Stonorov,  Oscar,  14,  44 
Stover,  Don,  App.  A  8 
Stump,  Howard,  92,  238-239 
Sturtevant,  Roger,  261,  400-401 
Sullivan,  Louis,  47,  674 
Sunset  magazine,  353,  App.  A  47-48 
Sutro,  Dirk,  146 
Swinnerton,  Bob  (Swinnerton  & 

Walberg,  contractors),  278,  666 
System  Development  Corporation, 

384 

TAG  (The  Architects 

Collaborative),  410,  618,  App.  A 

37ff-41,  51 
Tanner  Leddy  Maytum  Stacy 

(architects),  513 
Tarics,  Alex,  410 
Telesis,  92-93,  App.  A  3-4 
Temko,  Allan,  236-238,  340,  373, 

384-385,  395,  App.  A  43 
Teramoto,  Richard,  App.  A  72-74 
Thiebaud,  Wayne,  243 
Thompson,  Isadore,  23,  378 
Tigerman,  Stanley,  550 
Tobriner,  Matthew,  286,  336,  526 
Tompkins,  Warwick,  330 
Torres,  Victor,  423 
Torrey,  Ella  King,  275 
transite,  223-224,  461-462,  482- 

483 

Turnbull,  William,  252,  573,  583 
Tuskegee  University,  249-250 

Underdown  block,  149,  284a-285 
U.S.  Navy,  World  War  II,  114ff- 

128,  149-150,  343,  359,  579; 

atomic  bomb,  121-123,  476-477; 

naval  intelligence,  126-128 
University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Architecture 

Department,  358ff-390,  478-479, 


627-628,  649.  App.  A  3-5,  13ff- 

17,  49,  61-62;  women  in 

department,  157-159,  362-363, 

477-478 
University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  College  of 

Environmental  Design:  archives, 

168;  origins,  369-372;  Wurster 

Hall,  39,  51,  235,  286,  375-380, 

423-424,  426,  527,  607-608 
University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Doe  and  Moffitt 

Libraries,  236-238 
University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Free  Speech  Movement, 

362,  603 
University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Institute  of 

Personality  Research  and 

Assessment,  1-2 
University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Jones  Child  Study 

Center,  270-271,  434-439 
University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Math  Department,  60-61 
University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  McCone  Hall,  233-235 
University  of  California, 

•erkeley,  Pelican  Building,  270- 

274,  App.  B  8-9 
University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Student  Center, 

competition,  1957,  425-426 
University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Walter  T.  Steilberg 

Fund,  236 
University  of  California,  San 

Diego  (Esherick  consulting),  234, 

521,  593 
University  of  California,  Santa 

Cruz:  marine  biology  station, 

314-315;  Stevenson  College, 

residence  halls,  590ff-597 
University  of  Pennsylvania: 

architecture  school,  3-5,  42ff51; 

library,  45-46,  96;  city 

planning,  56 
University  of  Illinois,  Plym 
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lectureship,  professorship  (also 
see  Plummer,  Henry),  547-550 

van  Bourg  &  Nakamura  (architects), 

App.  A  9 
van  der  Rohe,  Mies,  75,  197-198, 

346,  625,  627 
vanDijl,  Saskia  (Esherick 

secretary),  168 
Vedensky,  Dmitri,  424-425,  433, 

485,  513,  587,  App.  A  21,  24,  27, 

30 
Venturi,  Robert,  32-33,  153,  420, 

632,  639-641,  App.  A  43-44 
Violich,  Francis,  92,  App.  A  4 

Wachman,  Avram  (professor, 

Technion,  Israel),  444 
Wachsmann,  Konrad  (and  HFG),  490- 

491,  493 

Wagstaff,  Jack,  314,  592 
Walker,  Ralph,  635 
Walton,  Jean,  App.  A  8 
Walton,  Sidney,  12 
Warnecke,  John  Carl,  235,  App.  A  9 
Warner,  Don,  139,  152 
Wehrer,  Joe,  622 
Weihe,  Frick  &  Kruse  (architects, 

San  Francisco),  232 
Welch,  Frank,  166,  331,  440-441, 

525,  609 

Wheaton,  William,  381 
Whidom,  Chet,  241 
Whitaker,  Dick,  573 
White,  Bolton,  101,  143,  146 
White,  George,  393 
White,  John,  293 
White,  Patrick,  Voss,  570 
Wicksted,  George,  586-587 
Williams  &  Burroughs 

(contractors),  290,  333-334 
Williams,  Tod,  and  Tsien,  Billie, 

639-640 
Willoughby,  Rod  and  Mary  Jo 

(Mclntyre  house),  446 
Wills,  Royal  Barry,  289 
Wolfe,  Tom  (architectural  writer) , 

379-380 
women  in  architecture,  157-159, 

362-363 


Wong,  Worley  K. ,  527 

Wonner,  Paul,  174 

Wood,  C.E.S.,  94-95,  170,  336,  647 

Woodbridge,  Sally,  50,  149 

Woodside  talk,  641-642,  663,  671- 
672.  Appendix  B. 

Woodward,  George,  57 

Woolf,  Virginia,  159 

Works,  Don,  102,  App.  B  7 

Worn,  Isabella  and  sister,  332 

Wright,  Dave,  204-205 

Wright,  Frank  Lloyd,  45,  47,  288, 
300-301,  310,  357,  623,  625,  627, 
674,  App.  A  55;  Taliesin  East  and 
West,  74,  App.  A  55 

Wright,  Oglivanna,  74 

Wurster,  Catherine  Bauer,  358, 
370-371,  380-381,  636 

Wurster,  Bernardi  &  Emmons 
(architects),  624-625,  App.  A  61 

Wurster,  William  Wilson,  1,  95-97, 
106,  108,  129,  132,  137-138,  145; 
174-179,  193,  204,  213,  217,  219, 
226,  245,  247,  256-268,  310,  328, 
336,  340,  345,  358,  369-370,  378, 
380-381,  385,  387,  471-472,  490- 
491,  512,  573,  581,  592,  625, 
636,  App.  A  7-8,  13-14,  47,  58, 
60-61,  App.  B  6;  Coleman  house, 
App.  B  1;  Chase  Grover  house, 
147-148,  257,  280,  292-293; 
Gregory  Farmhouse,  261-263;  Yerba 
Buena  Club,  261-264,  673;  Barley 
Stevens  house,  262-263,  468; 
Saxton  Pope  house,  264-265,  295; 
Turner  house,  Modesto,  450; 
office,  497;  Ghirardelli  Square, 
567-568 

Yeon,  John,  75-79,  262-263,  346, 

414-415,  451,  468,  618 
Yost,  Morgan,  288-289 
Yudell,  Buzz,  657 
Yuill-Thornton,  Alec,  138-139,  152 

Zantzinger,  Borie  &  Medary 
(architects),  300 
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